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ad “ In this A——’’ &c. 

V worthy to nurse ia my mind.” 

—P. M, line 35, read Count Pahlen. 

'o a Sihip.” 

J read I'ield. 

ead“ He'knew Landor." 

Writer" read “ To M. M^rimee. 

'idy,’’ and after the words “ Clara Cazul’ 


.“'i ■'i ‘sof 9 «fe,andw’-''tf these works 3*120.” 
.reeled as bclovea ■ read beSived as rccpertcd.”' 
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EKCTUHES ON POBTR'i 
General Observu 

The only plays that have 
Athens was the orly Greek stat 
growth and a fruitfol diversity o 
cause the Spartans had* a very a. 
have had regular tragedies and co. 
iron was often applied to places w 
tests were celebrated; and tk ''TC *-i 
single play was ever invented by the ^ 

The word drawid,- however, is not oi 
And if the generic term for acted plaj 
the Athenians, it may naturally be askeu 
the .first'invention of acting. Our anew 
must have primitively applied tlie word di 
which was not, in our sense of the term, di 
sentjng voice of'lantiquity ascribes the first 
distinct from a efcevus of singers, to Thespis 
proofs, it is true, that Thespis’s plays were tra, 
the terra; but whatever they were, they fofmeo 
mere choral performances, and, consequently, 
that was necessary to change Lyric poetry into w 
It comes, then, to be a second question, whetht 
thing as'^ 5etry called Tragedy in Greece, anterio 
Attic drama. Bentley insisted, that neither the wor 
isted in Greece before Thespis; and he was supposi 
question for ever at rest, in his Dissertation on the Bp 
With immense acumen and erudition, he faced the o^ 
of Themistius and Suidas, and appeared even suci 
plain away the passages in Hifn'odotus and Plato which s 
dies of remote Muiquity. The father of History says, t 
^nians honoured the memory of Alrastas by commemorate 
in tragic choruses; and a speaker in one of the 


* The Sicilians (as we shall baveoccasicai to notice by p. 'l by) had 
and valuable comedy i but of their clauns to the i^enti^^n of acted txh 
are nu traces; and their cagernesa to get hold of eveo passages of the . 
drama from their prisoners, lookaas if t'ley had not been w althy theihseh. 
kind of poetiy. It is'true that their tyrant Bionysius compised what we 
tragedies, and sent. «iS fiiesid PfailQSesna to the quarries for i Wliking them 
agree with Geoelli, who, in his Work (in t> e l^gtre qf Athen. suspects Di, 
to have been, tike his over-caisdid Wend Phiioxdnua, only a Dithyrambic po«t 

Jan, 1S2C. —voil. xvi. no. txi. B 



cliaa long anleri( 6 r to Thespis. But 
had applied tlae term tragedy to 
epsis of speSech (a gentler term 
niured u|p the phantoifi prede- 
'^OiX. That there was no 
which united a stage 
.ands ; and in the main 
there is no fjuestion that 
the dispute about thg age 

gatoo a name rattier ii., ^ > 
oc to a simple choral poem 
been since insisted upon by 
nil a document which Bentley 

• 

.0 ably commented upon by 
early irpjiarent that the Dr-rians 
tvhich no (aVo(f/>tr7<;, *01) player 
and that they had also a newer 
thens, which is mentioned in tiiose 
»r. Iv.us Doric aijd iEoiie tragedy 
. a dancing chorus. It was merely a 
ijressive of passion, and probably imi- 
. ilenee the Dorians might have 
tius the Doric etymology of the word 
.le faet, that an Athenian, by adding the 
ftrst Ijiid the foundation of what we call 

die first stage that separated the solitary 
hespis of Icarwtj^r ' of-Athens, was the 
id Tisistratus, an^^ lurite of the latter, 
i ambulant car, ^ faces of liis trooji 

.i-lees, has led to a uUous modern idea 

1 mere strolling mounteotak,. It is extremely 
tliat he plied his histrionic ari, rude as it might 
g circumstances. Whatever His plays were, lie 
.1 great religious festivity ; andithe equipment of 
is at a very ancient period, and certainly not much 
s’s time, an office, in Athens; appdinttKi by the roa- 
lourable, but expensive to the ambkious undertaker, 
ots bv those who conducted festivtds,.^aB as old among 
le Homeric manners, and was a mark of dignity, as well 
superintendence. The meanness of'Thespis’s prize, 
jnly a goat and a basket of’figs, argues tmly jthat his vocation 
lorary tlian lucrayve. In vague terms we; are told, that his 
erant; but, as th* high altar of Bacdius was at x\thens, 
jurneys *> net have been made principally thither from Icaria; 
are rather to be compared to an old'Catholic pilgrimage, than 
rollings of a showman iti quest of bread, and dependent on 
md charity. How be in Catholic pilgri- 

a®s been sh wn by our own Chaucer j ai^d Thesffiis’s merriment, 
head of bis troop; Was in nd ^ay at variance with Pagan notions 
igion. Still it is Wonderful/thjt tragedy the noblest branch of 
ry, should have ev^tnally sprung from a source in which there 
evideBBy Batieriuingled inuch of the ludicfotist. 
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H^dutfs on 

The name ap^ted to tlie e^rfeeat festive poetrjr in 

bonpur of Bacchus^ and, by extension of meaning, ta,tb« tvhole fastivd, 
was confessedly the origin of tragic poetw. But there wera tihree 
kinds of chorusesj that sang, and aceompanfed with dancing, the jpbein ‘ 
called Dithyrarnbds. tSheie wajia (^orus efiQen,andn&otherofboys^ 
for contending in which, each of the teif tribes of Attica maintaiHed and 
educated fifty periormers. An ox, an animal of 'no mean vahm in . 
Attica^ was the prize of the manly chorus; audit was to this that l^in- ' 
dar*mii3t have alluded, when he mentions the Dithyrambos 'by ati 
epithet significant of it a reward.+ The youthful chorus had the prize 
of a tripod. The third, or Satyr choir, bad the hutg<ble prize already ■, 
mentioned; and its name indicates, that its performers fieraonated the 
fauns, or satyJ's, in iinmediate attendance on Bacchus. Yet this was the 
chorus which Thespis led, and on which he Ibunded dramatic , 
.. by the introdueflon of an episodical speaker. It w nothing wondertm 
that the main testimony Of tftuiition (for be left no works, and. in all 
probabilify, never wrote any) lepresents him as a gay perforiner: but ; 
the striking phenomenon is, to find tlie song of rite goat (such is tb« 
Greek meaning of the word tragedy) become a tout^ing afld sublime 
composition in the hands of Ins near successors. Of those sucftjssors, 
the first was Phrynicusj who^ besides departing from Bacchic mytho- - 
logy, inventing masks, introdudn<\ femate charaettirs, and making a 
changing relief in the metre of riigedy, wrought the higher improve- • 
ment of raising it to pathos, and of renderingit tragic in our^nse of 
the word. He was, according to Aristophanes, a sweet and affeclmg 
poet; and when the Athenians fined him,.it was only for avvajtening 
their sensibility too strongly on a subject of public calamity ; namely, 
tlie capture of Miletus. ^ ^ ^ ' ; 

Chcerilus is the first tragic poet whose works afe qubteijl,^^as hating 
been written, and for whom the Afoenians Vcnttatrocted It 

was of wood, and fell in pteces: dutit^ the acribg of one of foe # 
his contemporaries. Pratinas founded theBatytic drama^J; That third 
branch of the Greek drama took its ifomej ifot fobm satiric 
but from the Satyrs who performed in it, and, fobugh comfoj: 
tiuguislied from proper Comedy by itn subjects b#ng inyfoolbgibal. 
Its era, as a separate drama, occurs exactly at the time at Which Wo- 
should expect it, namely, when tragedy began fo aesotne a serious in¬ 
terest, with which the intermixture of a choir of Satyrs Woul^ have been 
incongruous. There can be little doubt, that foose genijy and Sjlerhis 
had figured from rime immemorial in foe Bacclilc orgies, which, Vifo 
their bacchanals,/fauns, priests, and forms of mfurkted as well as 
joyous superstition, must have presehted a charaefor foot of foe 
tiger which bore foe god,; Capricionsly hfondm^^ the terrible and the 
frolicsome. But, those orgies became nllieil with maturer art^; 
and when foe graver elements of foe A aroa refi^d add separated from 

* All foe ^le^ed deri«atini>s of the tefot BtlhyFainbiis are straiaed anti tinatOiti' 

factory, not even esceptinjf that one wbich may nevertheless, for lack of « hetter, 
i)c reckoned the most probable, namely, from the wtadt Ais dipas ifuiiwv^ iuhl- 
insion to the double birfo of the God, w of bU baring tulce entered tito gstee of 
life. . *' ' ■ \ ! * 

2i)v nonadef; xdptTe* 

Ai9wpifo§»i.—Pindar, Olymp. 13. 

* 'npSvif iypa^it 2*Tdp.t»i/j, says Suidas, voce Ptstinas, 

B ' 
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the ladicrous, the SatJ^ attendants of the god would be found no way 
. conducive to the dignity of tbc TragiO Muse, and probably increased her 
inclination to historic^ si|hjects, unconnected with Bacchi<} mytholo¬ 
gy. Yet still the Satyrs wre old favourites of the pepple» nnd, though 
the tragic poets could dispense with ^heir ^seiafices, theyfwere hound 
to remember them % rtMpect poj^ar opinion. 

They therefore aihstted fe^^ drama, where they might sport 

themselves ; nOr did the greatest poets dtsdain to write those merry 
mythological afterpieceSi one of which was enacted hftet each of their 
Trilogies, Or suites df trigedies, andformed a tptal that was called a Te¬ 
tralogy. , . 

All that was done by the other patriiarehs of the Greek stage was, 
however, little in comparison hfldt what wai^ eSfected ^ 

The fact of his having first brought a second' actor on &b stagfe, is con¬ 
tradicted oil no authority that can be put in competitiofi with the gene¬ 
ral assertion of antiquity.* It is*trae that Thtvnicus was certainly his 
predecessor, and so also fn all probability was Chcerilus. Yet, even the 
scholar of Thespis lived, and got the prize in poetry, after- .E^liylus 
had commShced his career ; and it i^ difficult tp Suppose, that he did 
not adtpt the improvement invCfhted by h*is junior, and depart from the 
old raonology of the stage. But she great improvement which .Sschylus 
brought, was to stamp the drama with the strength and solemnity of 
his own mind, Ancient criticism Jilludes even contemptuously to the 
excessive mixture of dahhing in] PhiY^c^^ plays ; but to harmonize 
witii the grandeur of AEschylus’s conceptions, the orchestra movements 
must have been grave and gracefidl In fiim, when w'e look to his in¬ 
fluence on the stage, both as to ita spirit and exterior magnificMce, 
we cannot but call him its proper founder: nor does it detract from our 
idea^ of his originality to conceive, that his genius was happy in the 
period at which it burst ii^n the world. His contemporary Pindar 
hrought Lyric poetry to perfection. Like him, ^scliylus was a poet of 
concentrated fire, and holn m his grasp of imagery. But to have been 
merely a lyric poet like jPiiidm', would have been at best to have divided 
thepalm willi him. There was a new path opened to inventive excel¬ 
lence, namely, in the junction Vof old Dithyramhic tragedy and stage- 
^acting, and iEschylus boldly made it his own. It was his fortune to 
write under the star of Ms cpuutrjfs prosperitj^.-i-and when the sister 
arts, though not rSen to all iffieir perfection, were yet mature enough 
to fipparel and adorn the Muse of Poetry. There is not a doubt that 
perspective painting W®s understood at that period; for Vitruvius ex¬ 
pressly mentions AgatBarchus as coateraporary of .^scbylus, as the 
contri ver of scenery, and as a writer oi^the subject of perspective. 5 
.^schylus, Sophocles, and Enripadesj completn^ Attic tragedy, 
»^hieh was tlihs, in the fair meaning of terms, an in^ntioh of the Athe¬ 
nians; and to deny them thkhodbur, on the score of there being an 
older Doric tragedy, ^uld be to exact from their drama a degree of 
originality, to which ho nadonal literature on eakh^ can make any pre¬ 
tensions. It is true thijt the Athetdans^uld not have been uninfluenced 
by the past and GOn^mpDraneoua poetry of Greece ; mwl Sophocles 
and*Euripides may be sometimmi found looking up to the*soarings of the 

- 

* The tiinly uf tUis genw of, i.s found in 

PhiloBtratus's hh'e of Apolloains of ftiy®nB| hut this 0]^on is comparatively 
modern. 
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ithyrarabus itself, the fountain of A^ic 
was of fof#gn inyeotiioii, and as old as Archilochds. The 

their tragndySw^ their^ownj for tbe dancing Trochaic, the 
speecbdihe and natuM lainbw metre, and the Anapopsuc which formed 
the transitions were forms Jt verse invented hy the 

lonians. Bve^ £h% (diprU8 moved music: its strophe to the 

spirited Doric, its antistropbe to*lhe pompous Phrygian, and its epo^ 
to the impassioned Bydian harmony, ^at did their stage hefoes dis> 
dain to wear the Cretan buskin and foe Persian girdle. Yet, if all these 
circumstances can be called debts of foe Attic Tragic Muse, it must be 
owned that she repaid them to tbe world with usury. 

The temple of Bacthus was the first established theatre of the Attic 
drama, and a thymetei or ^ in its orchestra, contindfed to be even oc¬ 
casionally used forsBcrifice ; hut the Bacchic songs and dances which 
gaye birth to dramatic arii were long anterior to any tbeatre, and must 
have been coevahw;ith the worshin of the god in Greece.^^^ : 
name for Bacchic poetry was Difoyrau||bus; but the word, in its stricter 
sense, measit the hymn of foe Cyclic chorus,swhb danced round the 
altar of sacrifice, whilst the Phallic strains were sung by columns of 
worshippers in proceisiOn to and from foe temple. were accom¬ 

panied by flutes, and both were of a foyelliflg spirit; hut the Dithy- 
rambus was mythological, whilst the pballic songs were full of ribaldry 
and personal ridicule. The former poetry was chiefly appropriated to 
that high festival of tbe Nysaean Bacchus, which Was celebrated in the 
month Antbesterion, which began in the middle of our February, when 
the Athenian Queen, or Archon’s wifej attended by fourteen illustrious 
dames, presided at foe mysteries, and personated foe bride of foe god. 
The -lutter songs took their names from foe Phallus, that was paraded at 
the city festival, held a month later, in honour of the younger Bacchus. 
Virgins accompanied that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets; 
but neither foe stattfe nor the songs much accorded with cSjl^otions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phallic canticles, Aristotle*deduces Attic 
Comedy. On foe other hand, he ascribes foe origin of Tragedy to the 
Dithyrarabus, a great branch of Greek lyric poetry, apparently coincid¬ 
ing in several traits with that of foe odes of Pindar. It had foe same 
division into choral parts, and was partly adapted to foe same descrip¬ 
tion of harmonies. ^ 


Comedy carae later than Tragedy upon foe Atrip stage; and it is an in¬ 
teresting fact in the history of Sicily, that that islanchcarries off the palm 
from Athens hprself, as to foe prior production of foe gayer drama: ior 
foe Sicilian Epicharmus, a contemporary of iEschyluS? was foe,first 
writer, of regular comedy,, With Epieharmus'sflreputation, though his 
writings are lost, all to a few fragments, it would be in vain to compare 
that of Susurion, or of foe other old Attic improvisatoril But still, in 
the works of Aristephanes, Athens had an original comedy,||s native and 
characteristic as national comedy cpuli Its spirit has an Atheniail^ 
hardiness, tbatcould not have been caught from ^oad. No doubt, it is 
probable, when the Athefhians lost their liherty, and when their new comic 
writers were obliged to be Uhpersohal and unpolitical, that they would 
lock back tOj and refine u^n, the Sicilian adhool. At that later epoch, 
the stage pleasantry ^of Afoeps became such ^ we may conceive 
to have suited, foe taste of thc c^t of S^acuse, and of the aristocracy 
of Rome. But foe elder Attic Comedy cannot be suspected of having 
studied foreign excmplur®* 11^^ was irtutated by Plautus, 
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he could h^e been no model for tJhe hold apd aKegorical Ariitophanes# 
wfejap comedy atand^ uoique in the dran^. It would have «l)ook to 
pieces any other frame of society thanhthat of deinocraiict|t Athena,apd 
could have fulminated only in the wifest atmospheri oCFi^eflom, v 

A ttip trngedy, as we haflig snen, was lyricalip its origin and it continued 
to retain its chorus or lyrical part; though EiUripWes^ i^ 
lister of tragic arfii sff^s^to have found the Jhorus a burthensome ap¬ 
pendage. EtiripMes had evidently more moderfldike conceptions of tra¬ 
gic interest than his predecessors.' Be deduces pitiable and terrible si¬ 
tuations, not so much, as dEscliyltts ahd Sophocles didy from destiny^war- 
ring on human wilhas from the direct agency of human passions, Un^ 
able, however^ to get rid of^ the cl^ left a drama less perfect, 

with relation to its kind, than fhtddf Sophocles, who blended and ba¬ 
lanced the choral and stage parts of his piecef into perfect harmony. 

It must fairly be acknowledged, that if dip into Oreei| tragedy, 
^^pecting to find that varied *aiul flexible expression of nature which 
belongs to the best genius of our owh stage, we shallibe disappointed. 
The" Greeks employed resources of art to affect the imagination 
in the drama than we do: tliey employed not only the poetry of thought 
and imagery, but the expressiveness of vocal and instrumental melody, 

.—of rbytfiraically measured motion* and gesticulation; and in their 
mask^’wo may fairly say that thSy introduced the poetry of sculpture. 
Where dramatic language was thus to be harmonized<with so many im¬ 
pressions oh tlie senses, some sacrifice of its freedom and fulness in the 
developement of human nature w&s to be expected i and, accordingly, 
it is not so minutely illustrative of passion and character as our own 
std^e. Greek tragedy Studied to, produce ideal and general impres¬ 
sions of grace and grandeur, I am far from thinking that Augustus 
Schlegel is right in denying i *ip liave been any thing analogous to the 
opera ; for, if we exchange harmony for melody, the two entertain¬ 
ments coiiyj»de at least in musical luxury. But I«admire the justice 
of his remark,tthat we are 'not to confound the idealism of the Greek 
stage with vagueness in t^ie conception of character, for its personages 
have a remarkably simple intelligibility. But the individuality of life 
was so far from imitated, that the actors’ features were not shown. To 
have seen a familiar lace representing a god or a hero, would have broken 
the spectator’s illifsian that lie v^s contemplating the ideal picture of my¬ 
thology ; and the masks Were accordingly designated by general classes, 
according to the yqpth, or age, or sex, or rank of life which they repre¬ 
sented. TJie form of godlike and lieroic characters was also elevated by 
the buskin, a«d artificially enlarged according to the height, a process 
whiAi we can conceivf*tQ have been gracefully effected only by a peo¬ 
ple so exquisitely skilled as the Greeks were in sculpture and human 
proportion. '[I’hus ideal in its conceptians, colOssd in its scale of exhh 
bition, and r|JtgiDus in its spirit, Athenian tragedy was, comparatively 
‘^vith ours, more a feast to the ^agiiiation, than a mirror held up to 
nature. The choralmarts are apt to tire ns by interrupting the dra¬ 
matic vvitb advices, dbnsolations, and reftectipne. But the fancy of the 
Greek mind listened to them, entranced by native melodics, by symme¬ 
trical movements, and* by imposing fqFms. Thpugb tlie dramatic plot 
was simpler than oti|s; it had stiir terrific situations, and electrifying 
hufsfs of passbn; mtd though tlm lights an Hrades of human cha¬ 
racter were not minutely marked, yerf its main and simple shajie was 
distinctly traced, flowing into outlines of strength and majesty. I long 
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to illtwtrate these trMis iiy descriptive to plrticulaf tra¬ 

gedies, yet it will be neceSsMy to crave patten® fof a few farther ex¬ 
planatory detailsfv ; 

The (freelt theati^ #as ndt, as with tits, a daily entertainment, hot was 
opened only for some days dnritg die Bioifysiac city and country fes- ^ 
tivals. During the gtand ilMresterittn feiUyal, if appeaia that neither 
tragedy nor comedy was pcrfotilied, Dithyramlms, a® has 

been already mentioned, belonged to that ifolamnity. The theatre 
opened in the morning; the spectators brought tbeir cushions, and 
eveg ri^reshrnentSv^ 8 thm; and p^ asctcd all (fey 

long, each trilogy, Or suite Of three tr^ followed hjr a sa* 

tyric drama or force; tilt the five jucigea awarded to the suc- 

cessfol candidatei Every cdttipedtoJVfheftjre hfii^ng forward his 
pieces, bad fhrst of alt^ submk thent he and his 

assessors judged Uiera worthy; 'Of ;eoteri% the lists, a chorus was 
awarded to them at the public expense, and the people pitched tips>« • 
the rich citizen who was to defray the expense of the cljorsd performers. 
Nor did the trouble of the avithor end* With costiposing his play; he had 
to instruct the stage and orchestra players in their Tclmarsals, and fre- 
(luently himself tooh a part in the representation/ It was^ held dero¬ 
gatory to no tnan’s dignity to appear on the stage of Athens; and she ■ 
counted among her play-writers, not merely literary menr but^public 
functionaries and commanders of ahnies. From this ambition arul' 
contest arose the immense literary wealth of the Attic stage. It ulti¬ 
mately counted 250 tragedies Of the*fifst class, 500 of the second, and 
an equal number of comedies. Of all' that wealth what a wreck now 
only remains ! It is true we have some of the works of those wriferg ‘ 
w]io- are acknowledged to have been the" master-dramatists; but the 
Greek stage teaches u$ no moral mole impressively than the perish* 
ableness of luunan glory, frtxra the records of its own devastation, 

It is now generally admitted that the grand or Dionj^iac theatre of 
Athens stood on the south-eastern angle of the hill of the Acropolis; 
and that Stuart was mistaken when he thought he had discovered its 
ruins in those which are now judged to have belonged to the Odeioii 
of Herodes. That the former place =^as the site of the Dionysiac 
theatre, is strongly attested by die chdragie monunfonts still existing 
in that quarter ; and a statue of Bacchus, which once adorned a small 
temple in the vicinity of the theatre, is now placed in the British Muse¬ 
um. The hollow in the slope of the hill still indicates a place where 
the seats of the spectators must have been excavated, k w?as tbc,cus- 
tom of the Greeks to build their theatres oh th<^#ide of a hil!, not, as a 
refined speculator has imagmed, for the purpose of commanding a view 
of fine rural scenery, sinee.the liekht of the stage wall gnust have shut 
out the prospect beytjnd it ftOn^oife half of the apectators, but for sav¬ 
ing the subcomtructioh of seats; thus feciUtatedF tjieiiw 

being raised in ARcefading'SemicirclCs, Though ^ seats, however, rose 
upon a hollovv slope, it fo lmpossibls to imagine fife orchestra, the dro- 
mos, and the stage, witb ^ have been situated any 

where but oh even gfound at l^e bottom. If Ve may\believe Plato, 
the .Diohysiac^heatfeJiOuld contain thirty ithousaisd spectators, so that 
its diameter could hot%aVe been m«(fo less thari four hundred and fifty ii 
feet. It is unriecesSfdy to say; tnat, with such dimensions, it was iinco- « 
vered above; nor had the Greeks recourse, like the Romans, to tempo- 




rary awninA. Wbeu showers came on, ||iey ha3 adoyb^ pOftico l»- 
hihd the scenes, to wbich they could retire.^ Tbat.EwiB8Bic p(^toP, _as 
it was called, had an open walk in the midst of it, embellished with 
trees Or shrubbery, atid was "the rehean»t*-gromid of the Obofus. The 
day-light and open air, inltesd of opr covered and candle-light system 
of acting, were indispeneu^le for exhitntums^ intended to animate n 
whole people. ‘ *, e • 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain^ the 
moderns have been obliged to compile their iconceptions of it 
chiefly from Vitmvins and Julius and from the traces of other 

old theatres which are supposed to h^ve been buUt npon the same 
model. Among the works on this subject, I am nc^ aware that Mr. 
Genellfs has bet^m surpassed by '^any otha* in elaborate research or 
in knowledge of architecture. I ^uote his naiipe, however, wishing only 
to refer generally to his authority, apd not intending* to descend 
jtjutely into his frdhitectural disquisitions, r. 

In sketching my conception of the Greek tjieatre, I shall begin with 
its highest ground, or ^at whfeh was farthest from the 
entire oudine of the building, as it ky on the hmlpw of a M on 
a portion gf the plain ground below, must have b of a semi¬ 
circle with its tden upwards, jomed W a pr at 

its baliis. * Iktweai the e|»x of the semicircle ^ rocks of the 

- Acropolis alk>ve it, it is scared comre^ but that some communi¬ 
cation was opened f yet it mast have been very narrow, in order to pre¬ 
vent die esca^ of souiM from*bclbWi The main entrances to the 
theatre were at the opposite ends of ihe paraUelogram below the spsc- 
tdlora’ semicircle, or at the right and left eitremities of the Premaos, or 
course, which Tan in ftorif of the stage its flanking walls. ■ The 
spectators’ or upper part of the tiicatre was inclosed by a inassive 
semicircalar wall, mid a pOrticb whhin it, which served as a station for 
the servaia^^ attending their makers to the play, *and also as another 
lounging-plaoe for the spectators, independent of tiie garden portico 
behind the stage hudduigSv wlnt^ has beeuMfeadyrne^ Inside 

of that wall and portieo w bemhas deset^bd^^^^ our¬ 

selves looking down upoh the stage) in cpncentric semicircles, which 
diminished bs they apprek^ed and embraced die protruding crescent 
of the orchestra.* Tim carvature of the sesat-rows thus inclined the 
faces of all the spectatoirs awards the centre of 
the terminating seats <m the right and left Were duly ppposite to each 
other, lik^ those of* oar boxes newest the stage. The eht^^ amphi- 
tneatre of seats Wasl^vided into belts pr stripes by parages sweeping 
roubd them in proSley and agsp mto wedgOrlil^ masses by flights of 
steps that radiated npb/ards fio the lowest to the highest benches. 
Twelve feet Iq^wer ^an the lowest benches, yet stiH prqjecting into their 
convexity, came the crescent of thflflix Ord^shte, which was never ocr 
^cupied by boy specktors. Ig the.,middle of the basisdine of that 
orchestral creacent was the T^ymele, a sJigbt square elevation iritiv 
steps, and a platfdVro, wbith was the rallying point nf tlm i^orus. 
flround this thytnele the dmtbm of Ibe chocu^ described a small circle, 
the one half of which ^aS within the oijpheawa] crescent towards tbei^ 
tators, the b^jnd die jhymefe, and i«mc^ neiffly to the »ont 
st%e. A M|t of % therefore 4«?ered,mto foe dromos. 

Aftiw iOel(^irig foe spectators bed ,foe interior ortdiestra! crescent in 
vast seibicircle, Walls of foe foeafoO ^ describe a curve, 
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and can on tihnigHt to Job ri^t and Heflb extinnutiea of 4he Para- 
akenia, f}ankb|:1mUdb^ of the steige; oftourse they thus formed 
^he' twy nnda of the Dbrnos,' and the contbnity of their masonry was 
bterruptnd only hy ihn i'vto gtitnd s^jo^ponke entrances to the theatre. 
Those entratam, ft is ckw were <;iovered above, I'he 

atage ||rohadt mUtfifi 'fianks, or Pibikehiav brmed a as broad as 
the amphitheatre of apec^orsf bnt the was a ttide nai;rower 

than the ort^teatra, to n^ich it was dnlyr r^oaute. The level of the 
stage was the same as that of the bw^t benches,, consequently as many 
feet hi^ier thati the orchei^k; but the, whole wall of tlU stage ground 
rose to the same l^ht as dte watt on 4e outside of the highest 
benches. To return to the stage, it was conpecte^ with the orchestra 
by stairs; for dtoujj^ the ciror J and stage perbrsters had a generjslly 
distinct !onaHty,'Mt iiitvident that there was a connexion in acting be¬ 
tween the (bcmsfitra hnd bn stages ^e 'stage itself was twofold. On^ 
stage, called the Lc^on, project beyond the paradtenia, and, b^ig 
meant merely ibr dechmation, waebcdnstrUcted of wood, the better to 
reverbefate the voice, Behindtt, there was h chasm for holdbg the roll 
of the curtab; Ibqr that disgiinae, though it was aebmn used, was drawn 
upn'ards by the 'Oreeks, and |jdt downwards, as by us, * Immediately 
behind the logejbn, lay the Proskenion, or propb stage, which, having 
often heavy j^astic scenery to support. Was made of stone. From the 
biiildmg behind, diere were Jthree entrances ty the stage, and the rank 
of the characters was marked bjn the door from which they entered: 
the central and most superb one bemgallotted to royalty,. A hall in 
the 6 rst floor of the stageshouse cotitamed the actors^ whilst they«tood 
ready to cnier on their parts, and their dressing-rooms lay at extre¬ 
mities; stage, as has been Just mentioned, was not a 

mere wall, bid a house of considerable height; and in like manom-, its 
flanks were buildings of several stories, in the apatttpej^ of which, 
nearest to tbd ifage, were kept the machinett for rngvij^ itf scenery. 
But, as the building behind was msufflcient of itself to indicate the loca¬ 
lity of the pieib, there Irae of decorations in il^nt of it, whic^^ 
properly constituted the scene. Those decorationa tvere either plastic imi¬ 
tations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings onlbnvass and boards. 
The under decorations wae plastic, the upper wery flat pictures. The 
scenery, both on the sides and in the’middie, y/h^ shifted by machines, 
which are mrauiely discussed by Genelll, but which it would be foreign 
to my purpose to describe. In gmmral the Gfeek plaj^s themselves 
Show that there couM not have been many changes df-scene, andr*that 
the cartain was eeldom necessary. But flronqt dm known fact, that the 
Greeks understood! perspective, andil’om theft anxiety to itppress the 
senses, we may believe that the scenic eflect of their stage was highly 
imposing. U Ounelli bp «Fbt, they ^red not even tlie introduction of 
natural trees to adorn the limdscape pT CBdlpus Coloneus. 

Almost every devi<^ which isknowil to the modern stage, was practis^ 
by the Greeks; a'Ud the dimUiUiions^at biast, theatres were favour¬ 

able to illusion. Their Thmlogeioni or place of the conference of the 
gOdsj, must have been an occasional scaadld, sssuing from near the top 
of the stage^bunchi^, aUdsorAiunded with a picture of clouds, infer¬ 
nal spirits and phahttmis ascended, from .the Cbaronic steps at the ex¬ 
tremity of the orchestra Furthqpt^fi'Otn the stage, and beneath tbe lowest 
seats of the spectators. By our sitoptical imagiimfloUs, impressions* 
made on a stipersMous pedpIU by such representations, can be but 
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faintly estimated; yet ev4a a mMern niust tgrpid, that, in 

reading ^schylus, is afet electrified by the ghost of Olyte rushing 

in to awaken the Eumenidcs ; and the grandeur df Wror^ 
agency Was certainly nevess made more jperfectj, |hati where that 
invokes “ the slBmbering Furies, and the slee^ess dead,” 

The audience themselves must have formed (W bnimpcsing appear¬ 
ance. Of the places forniyriadsf the fifremost helonged to the archons, 
the senate, the generalsi and the h%h-pyfesthocd Ot^the state. Strangers 
were admitted durihgicne of the ^tivals, and had tfer sdfotted seat 
ThI knights had their stadon apart; and all the free citizens arrmiged 
themselves according to their tribes. The place fof ^ was called 
the Ephohikon; aiid the womeh had disdnct seats^ thotigb opinion, more 
than law, seems ^ hav^ keptthe more respectahle class of thenj from 
the theatre. 

I shall proceed in a subsequent number, to the cOnsiheratioh of foe 
'tUreek plays themselves. For the dryness of fo^ abov% details I have 
no apology to make, but their important co«hexion with the more 
animating subject that is t^f come. * 


THE fLOttENTiNE PAKTr :-*-A ihASlATIC so 

t' . ■ ■ ' 

Scene. Tke uppei' pttrt ^a meadoWt neaT Vloreitce. It‘runs sloping down to 
a rwer, and is s/wllered at the tap by a small mood oiioes and cbesnuMrees, 
and ornamented in wnous ways, Mesvle isHn the distance. . 

[[FamsUilus, Puii.osTRATtjjy DioNEhs ; Neiphila (ffj Qwen), Pampinea, 
FiAMETrA, EstiniA, Puilamsna, Elissa a«d! Lauretta,ca 
Jrom behind the Wood.'^ 

Neipk. CoMS on, come on!—littlS further on, 

And we shall reach a place where vre may iianse. 

It is a meadow full of the early spring: 

j^TJall grass is there which dallies with the wind, 

Ai^l never-ending odorous lemon-trees; “ ' 

Wild flowefSin blossom, and sweet citron buds, 

And priocdy Cedars ; and the luKlen boughs 
Make arched wdks for love to whisper in. 

If yoi^ be tired, lie down, and you shall hear 
A river, which doth, kiss irregular banks, ; 

Enchaoit your senSesWtb a sleepy tune, 

If not, anti merry bloUd doth stir your veins. 

The place kath still a fair.and pleasant aspect; 

For in the’midst of this green tneadow springs 
‘ A fountain of white inarble, o’er whose sides 
RiSn stories, graven by some cuUuing hand. 

Of pastoraiiife, and tipsy revidry. 

'I’here will we, ’midst delicious cates, .and wine* 

Sp^kling and mnorous/aiid sweet instruments. 

Sing gentle mischief as the sun goes dpwn.-^ , ; 

e uick i but a fe.w steps Hiore--i’routid by foiS copse 
f olives and young ckesnuls (to whi^c artps 
The vme^Kem clingmg like so many brides) 

And you vvnl reach *t— Buy !--‘Eook ! here il ia. 

Philasi. {rmhmgjdrward) Ha,ha! * 

Dion. ' Ha/hal ' ' ' a'" '' ' ■ ' ^ 

Fiamit. Ha, ha j Ha,ha 1—Look! Irovv Philostralus « 

' Buries his forehead fresh green g»ss. 

Pampkiltts. Hail, verriarspoti--wW'e beSr|to tny embrace 
Pleasures foat ask for calm f lnveTa^^ 

Harmonious pulses where no evil dsycUs ; 

Smiles without treach’ry; words all sOit and true; 
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sic lile 


The Flaimtine Putl^, 


Pitilost. 
Divn, • 
Neiph. 
Dion. 

NeipL 

PhiiosU 

'Mndaro 

Pidioit. 

Tindaro. 


Dion. 


Music like itotnia;;, fr^h aotl 
And all else tliat ^Inngs to geotleness.t 
Gonie by me! 

SitI 

Sitalll ' 

^Hios.—uva circle. 

So, that iSfsell, Now, where U'Tmdaiol 

Mo, Tindaro, our sofi^irt I • v 

Laggard knave i 

, Here, felmtv Tindatp} The queen doth call thee. 

, (enlcring) * Gall marry 1 Had she borne^ , 

How I How, bold kuave ? 
Dost dare affirm she cannot bear? 

'Not I, 

Not I, byT lady! She can bear, no doubt*— > ; - 
Is fruitful iti a vineyard j that’s paaf doubL 
, Bitt, signor,/have borne oh these poor shoHldcrs, 

irauksr^lpokriopkl—crauim’o faU^^o wiiiesand dainties 

Two lutes: a viol; besides some ten—- 

• ' ■ . >1 


Where are the tables ? 


/■ 


Tindaro, On Corvino’s back; 

And Stephano doth bear the boards for |hess { ; * 

AndGrasso hath*the*music. ^v 
Dion, ; PliW:ea^^ 

Thus,—in a circle. Novv,*awake the wines! 

And spread these cloths upon the lercl groiiiid. 

Ho! there—take heed l ihou vvilt unstriug uiy lute. 
Now,\vhere’ 8 thevioldigaiiiba?Placerlheie,- 
So,—get ye gone unto yon cheSiiut-tree, • 

And share your wine in honesty. Away! (Servants cveunL} 
Netph. —Here will wc rest* with alkour court about us. 
rkilost. Lauretia and EUssa, come this way, 

Dim. Slay, Fiauietta. 

I'iam. • With Painpinea ?—VVell. 

Pampkilus. Here let as rest, tender Emilia, 

# And on this grassy hillock crown’d with flowers. 

Place thy white arm. Now let the violets gaze 
Their fill and drink the blue light froiu thine eyes! 

Now let the thievish winds their sweet wealth steal 
. From the dark riches of thy hair. Look op l 
Dion, Fair Fiametta, dost thon heir hinr talk ? * 

Fiam. He sings, incihihfcs. Or, ia it his voice is sweet ? 

Dion. 'Tis sugar'd o’er, with flattery,—No'i^ hji me— (aside.) 

The nightingales which hadni about these woods 
Grow hoarse, methiiiks, : ^ * *“ 

Flam. ^y.,HoW .so?:; . ■ 


Dion. They lose their musit; 

(Else say their skill) befoire your hon 
Hush 1 what *s a rose? i’ll crush these gaudy leaves. 
How coarse their crimson is beride ^ 

Had 1 biit lities, I would burn tliein Straight^ \ A 
, As a white jjeace-offering * thee.—Come I wilt^i^^^ 
Pawpinea. He is a niockbird, and bill imitates.: y 
The poetry he bears ill falser prose. 

Turn hiui to ine, andleavch^^^^ 

Fiam, - ^ v No ;; not so. 

tte might aflliict thyleisUre^^ w 
And sboffldst thou ch|nce to love^^M^ 

Pomp. Ha, bi! 

I hkte him like a poisonous plant. Methinks 
Hia very Untgh is perilous.; > 
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Tim FhretUim Pariy, 


Fiam. 


Dion, 


Ndph, 

t 

Lour, & Elisscu 
Neiph. 

Laur. 

Neiph. 


Dion, 


NeifJt. 

PMiost, 


F’iam. 

Dion, 


Philost, 

Laur. 

Philost. 


Dion. 

Philost. 

Dion. 

j^am. 

Philost. 

e 

Dion. 

Philost. 


I w3l 

as ttkftf teethe poisoiidtt^^ 

1 ’ll let briin talh »^ill his last drop of danger 
Be spent, aod^e h harmless,. Look upon me 1 
What! wilt tnou love me? J 

Ay j bv foaiaiog Venus I 
By all these crBep|D|^ curlifig vines 1 

% Love!—LawearR,- As the bee doth gather 
Wealth from the tosc*8 l»p, 1 ’ll steal ^roiii thine. 

You sing too numb in pairs., Break up! break up! 

Audi in me place of tender falsehoods tell us— 

Jla» ha I Ha, ba! ' _ 

What’s that which moves your mirth ? 
Ha, ^a, ha, ha, hd I Tis an amorous stmy ’ 

Philostratus has teed us out of book. 

We live .all here in honest fellowship. 

He who is worth a jest or owns a son^ 

Holds it in trust for this community. 

Ay, no close purses, sir j no hoards pf words; 

-. Ko'miefiy, tabs f 

Learu’d of the cuOkoo. underneath a pine, 
;Aod'buaat’d'ittptivate';fe:a emz'^d^guuar.'::"'' ' 

Al l is our o Wn/ So, sp^^ 

Speaky without more ado. 

■ I neyer. tried to tefl a:felC .tiirnow. ;';:;^^v^ 

1 cannot tell it—nay—if you ici//have 

A maudtlh stmy, why jirepare^oUr eyes 

Wes ’ll have salt tears enow. . Once on a time— _ 

Out on theft l^hat’s |be si^oolboy’s beginning. 

1 ?ve heaid it Sftecn hundred tlmM and more, , 

Beggars unfold sueSi ’neath Uur valets’windows , 

At a penny apiece, and they account it dear. . ^ 

I knew hoW it would be, Soi borne 1 1’ 

'-A *A bumper of Greek wine aptl hold my peQce, . 

V/hatl vantprish’d by satin? 

Tush! tboup soMtetl—Talk » 

: I’llteHl^bytheseteethl-r^nceonatime— 

(Oh f you are ftili imvv)-^Well--Once on 
" 'There lived" a king—' 

y Y, Prodigious'! 

) An old man, 

Who wedded (jiiomawhat rashly) a young wife. 

I cannot hold my vyonder. 

Peace, you parro t I 

Well, sirs; this wife being young, as I have said. 

Loved onOiWas young,—a b1ack-nair?d,curiy 
Almost a MiwSC: Y6ar women lUyfei^bh roem^ 

His name?—I see’t. He squinted somewhat—thus— • V . 

Afpkasanl ca^—Go on, and damn thyself 1 
She loved this curly fellow; be liked her; 

The end was that tniy met: Bach night tall Tormes 
Sidle to Imr chamber, vvhen King Philip slept. 

And lay*upon his pillow. For som^ time Lore 
Hoodwink’d our anoiehiking; but be, being prone 
Unto suspfeton, as most monarcfas are, 

Sooir read in Helen’s looksftad Tonnes’ smile 
Thai he was buckbld. > . ■ ** 


jDton. _ ; 

Pamphilus. ’Tis so: 


’Til a filthy name, 
but we must fix on had and good 
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Philosti 


Dion^ 

PMloi. 


Dion. 

Philost 


Dion. 


Neipkt 

Pampk 

Neipk. 


Philoit, 

Neipiii 

PhUosL 


Names fitibr each:''^e Wri^k OUT ^ 

Tjw> jnuch on title#, end pass hy the deed. : 

Wcihsirs; Our king, berog bred 
bumog anger in a sure 

Watch’cf—»wahcd—and sojrpriitei th*-twain asleep. 

Yet, being ih darkness |ris latqp might scare 
Thattajuiltypairaway), he«iuld but'knpw 
/tea keepers lay there: whether girl or man 
Was bat a gbess., On this—to markthe one 
Wlipse hair was coarser than the oueeu's, he knew— 

What docs hCj sirs, hut clips—loots I—shears the locks 
(Yheh worn in clusters) close unto the crosvn. 

This done, goes back and sleeps. • 

* *" An easy fdlowl 

WeUir-Tpmf* Vakes: andwitha yawn—jdst thus— 

Rubs his broad palm athwart hu pbek, Sehold 1 ‘ i> 

Hettartsthe euris are gone 1 The queen weeps showers • 
Yet suddeidy«reymttg (while her dull swain 
Puzzleth in vaip, o’er this—then thSt device) 

Bids him baste bkckj, and whispers in his ea 
He Iaughs-^sh6uts--4da8 his clothes—and to the soom 
Where alt his mates (Shh equerries) tie in dreams 
Hurries, and closely ctips eschslceping cro’M 
Bare as his oWn-^Ha, ha l---the m 

And our great monarch hath 

He looks—ohe^^two—ihreei^/are shorn alike. 

Scarce can be imld his wonder i 
And wishing hoi toapTeaA his own d% 

Quoth he-^’’Let h& wjjo dumb. 

And do’t ho more I”—which sar^j alhgo ,^wr way. 

Then,'as the story ends, by sFow degrees 

The king forgave Jits queen; This touch'd Iter heart; 

And she requited him, at last, with lore. 

^ 1 do n5t like your story. 

Tis nor-nttne 

But ap bid record of a wotnait’s wit. . 

; The moral— ■ . 

We'll forgive't. Some other ttme^ 

A twelvemonth hence—when/we have had our suppers; 

We’ll sleep upon’t while them unravell'st k. 

Now, who drinks Aleatico ?( 

Dim. ^ P/tHm. I—^T—1-* 

Here, ladies—here arc grapes—(spread odt your laps 1) 

Purple as evening—figsr—and cakes, whose topi * 

: Make duU the whiteness of our frosted Alps. * 

[Hm thoffiast.'^ •/ 

Bring here the foreignjwines! (To the setvanU.) 

Will none enrich 
Our banquet with a 5oi^> 'O shame upon ye 1 
, : ^ More wine I Bring formgn wines I Now, which shall’t be? 
(iingfj Shall't be Port,that flushfes 
IBitk as rubies red ?: 

Or Burguadj which blu$bi» 

Like a hnde in bed ) ^ 

Let 't he foil, rand nch, and bright, 

LhtBzlitig our eyes wi($i liquid li^t. 

T hen't shall be wild chapipagoe, 

- Which jBies and falls^agam. 

Drowning the drinker’s brain 
in dresm>s all nkF 





PhUosi, prsherry ? 9pa^^ 

Which maireslihe drinker merry, 

With its fine fik^rachioflavour? 

I) iW. Or Canary? 

Pitil. No, that’s o5d: > c 

And 50 13 Sack, wh<^& kM9«doth flavour 
Of the wit that’s past aitd told. 

Dton. ' Let’t'he full, add rich, add bright, 

Like a that mocks the sight. 
iPampli. Let it be,—if like a stone, 

■ Like the diamond alone, 

Daezlinc the night!—^—- 
flDwring Hih son^ tfie falfks m'e ^vmpt'ed.'^ 

■ ■,Ar«pLf;’'^';‘;''^And\.nd.ite;;'awcM;':sister,;-.whe^^^ 

For sad it ifhdst 

Its natarkl hrusic, and nd efring star 
, : Bewitch thfee to unheBlthy metribieiit. 

! PawpL I do with ypu: a itrefry s*r>jiy, . 

Methinks, i^haTmleSs 

Yct'^j^eak, Etnilial:,.' 

Emilia. K ' ^■ pocd-r-lh -Flore rice, here—:: ;,y 

^ , In fliat part vvhich lookB tCwaijrd the hills Pisloian, 

There dwelt a lady. She was very fair, 

Young, rich, a maideri, noble, tender, free. 

O.^Jupitcrl'-'iV: V; 

Philo$f. O Vulcan, jammer me i ’the head ! j f 

; budding. 

J) ioK. Whatl i’the l^ad ?—he must have horns. 

Is he a goat?—or—' 

Philofl. ' * ,|Peace 1 mydove's a budding, 

Broad; red, all blushes, like a three days’bride. 

Ncipii. Silence in courti Say on, Emilia. 

Was she loved>-thi9 lady ? ^ 

‘ Emilia^ 

Guidotto pn^ a high-born Grernonese, 

AndoneaPav'iau,MutioTtn<da« 

Both dwelt'in Florence, where, thislady came ^ 

With old Qertaldo, when those tedious wars^: 

Which ve*cd the city 

. To cr5fme froisi exile|to their natural homes. 

PhUosi. Call My head could never bear 

These vague sufraisirtgs^ * Lady’—was she tall ? , 

Mock ?Tair ?—-Give me her wtnae, and strait 1 .see her : 

■ * ■ Ehe ia'^e-hut;a';k»und.':v . V . . 

Efdlia. ' '/v^’Twas.'.Agatha,:^ 

And'Very.rfW,$hd;was;’and very/nieek, 

Tall too, and bent her as yon poplar bows 
T^ tlie stireeit music of the river airs ; 

And so it was she whisper’d. 

iPhilmi. What, in music? 

EmUitk. Ay, Sir; for, whati^ftnusic, if sweet words 
Rising fig>m'tender Ihhcies be not so ? 

Mcthinkatlici^ isno sotmd so gentle^iione— , 

Not even South-witid young, ’ when first he comes 
Wooing the lemon flowers, for whom he leaves 
The coasts of Bala?—not melodious springs, « 

* Though heard i’the stillness of their nwh'e hills— 

Not thenor horn, 

Guitar nof citterii, hhHhe piningflutte 



Ptmph,^ 

Philoxi. 

EmiHd- 


Pantph. 

Emilia. 


Philosl, 

Dion, 

Nciph. 

Emilia. 

A^ciph. 

Emilia. 


■ .' 

PhUoit. 

EmUia,^ 


'i'he Fiarentine Party. 


Arc half so 

Tiioa^t right, pity sip^ 

More sweetly thana ban^ ol'iastr^mcnts : ~, 

And a frieiid'A welcome, or ar simHing kiss 
Oatfiouri^hes the cornet’s bf^l tM)te>. 

Go on, gotpa i"#.'- 

'HwsB rivaJ youths were friends; . 

TiU Love-vwhich he free ftotn all harsh thoughtsw 
Set hate between fhem. Thett, ranh cares 
Sprang up, and with thern many a sbar]> device*— 

Plots—quatreis^erenades, wherein the sword 
Outmatch’d the eittem. Each had potent friends : 

One haird the guardian sued, and one the nwid. 

But neither prospered.—Iq the ineantimO, the 

Tiyjd of conipialois, and hghta#hicb hr*^ hot blows, i 

Resolved to steal what foiturtie hfiW f^^^ 

Odfe bought the seryiagfiwothdn’s shdl with 

While mwcHieF won the % 

Bu t, tctlious ’tyveire to speafej from day to day> ; 

Of feasts, and W'atchings-r-^how the Payianlroiyh^^ 

Like suUen thunder o^er his rival’s hopes—; , 

flow with mad yioletcc he traced his stepSTT- 
Forced ceaseless quarrel, and OUt-clamoar’d all 
The winds in anger . Even the lady’s presence 
(That altar before which l.bve loves to liei 
Defenceleal, harnalesW all his wxOhgs put 

WassulUedbythePaviaVscontbinely- 
What did Gmdottoi: ^ ; r 

% When his rival left 


Certalslo’s palace,/te—whose gohl had won 
Tbclady’aseryingi-maidtobdfphissuit*— 

Stole underneath the modest loidnight mooti 
Unto her garden, where. With learned straitw 
He taflght the echpes all'to speak his Ioy«— * , 

Complain’d noitj“smiled hot—but with tm wortls, 
And looks where sadness stroie with humble hopeSi, ,; 
Adored the,lady., ■ 

Hoi :1 see it all, 

I see’t. What woman yet dkl e'er withstand v ' rv 

Thesettiodestoiournlttlfehlremen?*: - 

I-'■ ' Hear! : Bear him! 
How be doth trumpet all hi® virtues i , i 

- Huehl* ' 

Let’s know the rest. v 


*Twas as yon jester sriy.s. * 

Guidotto won the heart of Agatha. • 

Ay,—but the end ? 

One night, the Pavian (warn’d 
C)’the guardiao’.s absence) burst the palace dhflrs, 

And with a riotous crew, whose chief he was,,v 
Stood 'fore the lady’a eyes. • Once more he told 
His buruing stoty?—ones more swore to die*— 
Vow’d-Hgtwwaceq—si^'d—iraplored-^-^t moved her hot. 
On this^ grown desperate^ with one arm clasp’d ’round 
Her fidnljag fighre, he bore her throj^b the halls;— 

Ha, ha! Jvoit? wbe#?'s the modest, moonlight lover ? 
The twaqger of guitars, the—? . 

|S -PeaceI—He stood 

Like flaming anger n» thcjiavi^het’s pth: 
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iC) ^ The ThmHne Variy. 


pampk. 

EniUia. 


PMM’ 

Jimilta. 


'Philasi. 

Emilia. 


JJwn. 

Emilia. 


N^ph. 

Emilia. 

NcipL 


And, drawing forth his swnrd> be hade him hail! 

For he was come to eave him> 

^ Whw did the other? 

Rush’d on his ndWer |}val-4i*0W so^m: oaths—^ 

Frown’d and detiourwed destmetion ‘ '^tth sure hand 
Gnidotto warded, and tetunj’d his thtwis, 

And. for each hW rej^tdd him with it woitad. 

At last, thd Ravlitn 

The end I the end ? 

Tlteend'was {would ’twete heUw) sach as happens 
In nommon tales;—Taws shewn hy some strange marks, 
Which chance* onhature—in their sport-had drawn ' 

JBenerth the lady’s breast, roamng itswWtC"* 

And by a which CertaWo told 

(All well connnn’d} that Agatha itmaj in truths 

Own Sister unto Mutio Imdltu 

And so Guidoito won, and them'« an end? * 

He wed indeed the gejiile Florence Udy. 

But for the Parian j ne (who loved so well 
'Midst ail his anger) when he heard that tale 
^took him to far lands or savage haunts. 

Some said, he bled a mar^$ to his huth, 

In %rian countries; fighting ’death the flag 
Of Godfrey or the lionihearted king 
Others that he had fled beyond the woods 
I^ear to Camaldoli; fed on roots j and dwelt 
Somewhere upon the uusbcUer'd Apennine. 

Ocriain it is, a hermit like to him 

Was known thereafter. In the caves he lived, 

Or tops of mouniains j but when winds were loudest. 
And the broad mooh work’d speljs far out at sea, 

He watch’d all tiighl and day the lonely shores. 

And saved from shipwreck many mariners. 

ieng'h—he died, and strangers buried him. 

Hdd he no friends? 

In some lone cemetry, 

Distant from towns (some wild wood-ghded spot, 

Rum’d and full of graves, all very old. 

Over whose scarce^^n mounds the pine-tree sheds 
Its Boigmn fruit, as |iviDg 'dust to dust’) 

He sleeps id quiet mad he no friend?—Oh! yes. 

Pity whicl\ hates all [noise, and Sorrow, like 
The enamouring marble that wraps virgin mould, 

. And palest Silence who will weep alone, 

A.nd all sad friends of Death Were friends to htn / 

Is there noimore? 

• No tdore. My tale is told, 

■nien let us eo unto the riyet banks 

AifB rest awhile under yon planmtree’s ihadt*. 

Our fair Em^ilia there will lottoh her lute; 

And with a'song, wh^e lovfe shall Sweeten wisdom, 

Bid us take comforft After sudt sad stories 
What caft V® heard, we musk ?—EoHow me! 

, (£a?ee»?.J| 
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OPINIONS FOR . 

“ A plttgue opinion ; a man may wear It of both: aides, , 1%<! a leather jerkin,*’ 

I,.. • Trail, ami Ctssi, 

So, there's an epd of 1825 ; attd all its greht and glorious transac¬ 
tions, released from the Itgal tH^^^ of attorneyi-geueral and prero¬ 
gative judges, are now notfiing more flian ma:e m of history! 
What a world of supcrhtm I'^gisiftioni and ofihfee-piled diplprnacy are 
gone to the tomb of all the Capulets ! what a victorious war in the 
East !*what a tremendbus fire,what a magwfif^afvoyage* 
pf discoyery in the North ! what a clevmijmining apcw^ in the 
South I all as completely gone and overj aS ihe times of^lexander the 
Great; and all too merely for the better filling upiof another volume of 
the Annual lleglstfer, for the fuftljmf moltipUcation of parliamentary 
proceedings, and |or the addition of another library of Term Reports 
to the Pelion upon Ossa of law, vvhieh already has been cast,upon the 
head of connnon sense, ove’rlaying, likc*a drun^jen nurse, the babe *it 
was meant to cherish. A consummation this devoutly to be wislied, no 
doubt; but where in the name of Heaven is the matter to stop ’? Is 
this affair of the press to be an ititerminable war between time and 
space, and are the records of man to go on accumulating, till bdbks 
shall leave no room for readers in existence ? Two new novels and a 
threatened Life of Napoleon Bona|>arte, exclusive of the cock-boat 
publications in the wake of the great three-decker, are a large dose of 
jictiiious history, for one poor year, and froni one’pair of hands; and 
then for the genuine, not only is t!ie world grown larger, and a hun* 
dred new republics in rttLaiid f/fo daily arising to struggle and to fight 
for tlie honour of pleasing tfe Atheniafts," but the " hauls fait&• it 
ge,vtc.s'" of the old nations are now w’ritten in duplicate ; so that the 
man who has read orfiy one side the question, knovVS as iitjle gf what 
has been doing as the best astronomer knows what is goigg oh on the • 
other side of the moon. Every new publication brings with it its train 
of refutations, rejoinders, and replies; and to read one book of the 
church, begets the necessity of perusing a whole shelf of the books of 
other churches, before you can tell on which side truth is : .ivhile 
rival generals fight duels, to astajrtain dmes and positions, and write 
their memoirs, as the Irish magistrate diq his reporte, “ with a sword 
in one hand and a pistol in the other.’' Then wliat^ 1 pray you, are 
the extenuations of gold-beafing, or what the marvels we hear of in¬ 
commensurable lengt hs of cotton-twist daily spun by our steam-engine^ 
to the greater extension of Catholic and Anti-iiathalic orations, (he 
symposiacal forth-pourihgk of gi’atitade, from coniraeraorated church¬ 
wardens, and eulqgized committeevraen,^^ long-winded promises of 
speculating joint-stock^directors, and the equally Sincere addresses of 
candidates for election ? Yet wliat are even these, to the imraenser 
masses of divinity, polemical and dpctn^i^l, tracts, sermons, exhorta¬ 
tions and expositions, dfi ail sects and calibres| Urom orthodoxy to 
Thomas Mulocki and of every stretch of credulity, from the conclave 
at Rome, to the apostles Joanna 'Southeott ? not to mention the 
ihokra morbm Krihendi of the otier learned and babbling profissions. 
Surely the possible combinations of language must soon be exhausted; 
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and a merciful dispensation it is that tim alphabet should admit of no 
more. But, to return from this di^ession; 18;i5 is gone “ udplurest’ 
which I shall take the liberty of translating, ** to the printers.” But 
thank Heaven, w« ar^ in no want of a m to suiSceed it ;—a 
happy new year may it prove to M alt however, be alarm¬ 

ed, my good Sir, tl^ is ho plot to entrap you tnto reading a monody 
to the meiEnoty of the dece^edi rwri to draw down upon y 
mon-plaee morality of the world’s vanity and flight of time, if your own 
growing aches and asthmas, your stiffening joints and relaxing sinews 
f do not imforra you that yma are nof ^ as young as in the flays of 
good King George the Third, I scorn to be the person to put you in 
mind of the circumstance. Let those regret the past, who never anti¬ 
cipate the futare r for my part, l ain too much in the habit of wishing 
that ‘‘ this time weris come,” and “ that time were over,” not to be 
ashamed of reproaching “ the cieepihg and inamlible foot” of the 
knight of the hdur-glass, with stealing a march upen me. No, no, I 
should as soon think of lingering, like otff, good neighbours the Irish, 
over the chronicles ®f Eri, *br regretting the glorious.; memory of 
Bryan Borohoirae and his green flag and his golden harp, as cast 
one sigh«of sorrow after the worthless runaway 1825, What indeed 
h/is,1825 done to be recalled with any expression of regret? What 
has liberty, what has reason gained by its citbrts ? Is it because 
the Blacks of Hayti have bought their freedom, after having conquer¬ 
ed it, or because the Brasilians have negotiated their emancipation 
from the mother country, thar we areio veil our bonnets to 1825? 
Or is 1825 to be lauded tor the chivalry of military marquesses, 
or piety of royal dukes, in echo of tlie hoarse croakings of the 
enemies to liberty of consignee ? Aski the Spaniards what is their 
opinion of 1825, or the Greeks, or the Italians; or ns-k tlie poor 
down-trodden,' priest-ridden French what they think of Frassynoui-. 
and law } 1 fancy they will all be in the same story; so no more 
of 1825 fof me. “ Forward'’ is the word: let us see what is to 
be done “ in the coming on of timeand so,“nil hail” 1826. With 
the blessing of Providence we will, my good readers, have another jog¬ 
trot together to rough the ettsuing twelve months of the New Monthly, 
as we have had many a good^bhe through the preceding volumes; and f 
modestly hope &s much to your satisfaction as my own. To this end, ray 
first care shall be directed to selection of topics, so as to avoid touch¬ 
ing upon “the raw’^ofyom Very tender ^consciences, or tretuliug upon 
corns of an inveterate |»ejudice; : to^^ truth to tell, the readers of 
toj^s generatkm are somewhat delicate iri this matter j and are much too 
apt tostartoff and aSPay from any bpinton that is by h^f a comroatooflat 
or too sharp for the ©oucert-pitch of eatiiblished belief. A rope-dancer 
is not obligeto to poise bis pole with more assiduous attention to avoid a 
fall, than the editor ofa journal is to matter by the standard 

of his readers’ riotions, ifhe iijigaha to ltoep% sale. The Quarterly 
Review is not so hard on a republican traveller in America, por Southey 
so severe on a catiohe or a dissentor, as the* public i| on a journalist 
who presumes to he^wiscr or better tliao the community he addresses. 
This, too, is the more severe, because (under favour be it spoken) the 
said public does not at all times seem' perfectly^avrareSf What it thinks 
it'is thinking upon certain sulgeqto^ and is very apt to run flown the 
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ideiitical opinions which, few months hack, it a{)plautled t<uiie very 
echo. Not that this is altogether without its convenience: for as there 
can be no progression without change, so it may he hoped that in these 
frequent variation® of sentiment, folks may sdrgetimes stumW on the 
truth ; and that sdChampfet’s Cytricai aphorism against 

all popular doctrines^ ma^stnui^opes meet^^W^ Besides, 

if the pubifc i^ould at tostBefinitiv(^^^^^ its mind to die true and 

becoming, and sbould cpnrinup in that happy state of ||eteriinination^ 
were it only for a twelvc-mondt^U wdld very materially the 
genius.of essayists, and wake a sensible diminution from the stock of, 
the “ innocent amusement of nsdionsi” On these and some other ac¬ 
counts I am content to take things as I find'diemI and in die exercise 
of a ticklish discretion, to set off the gratification of vjdiity in success 
against the discoWfort of in ppcasiopal failure; reserving to myself, 
however, the right t)f redeeming the nizardous opinitw of to-day by a 
double ^e of faaliionable cant to-morrow, after the most approved 
models of Ihe seesaw philosophy. All I ask of an admiring public is 
just so mucbtconsistency as will serve mS to stees by, and will save ray 
dear countrymen from Falstaff’s reproach of being “ neither fisli nor 
fiesb,'’ so “ tliat no man knows where to have them." At theoutset of 
this paper I had some thoughts qf niaking the matter intelligible to the 
reader, by drawing up wshort abstract of iiis more recent hallucinations, 
somewhat as the man in the Taller, who drew together a company of 
cursors and swearers, wrote down their conversation to demonstrate 
the jargon of idle expletives with whiclf they iiiterw’qve their dialogue; 
and such a “ cfl/rt/egwc rahumth" (if the term be not a bull) would, I 
fancy, surprise us not a little. But upon second thoughts, this does nof 
seem (piite fair usage of a very liberal custdmer and patron. What 
mail, indeed, could bear thus to have 

Alibis thoughts observed, ,, 

Set in a ti«te-book, learned and conned by rote, 

To cast in to his teeth. 


However, if any one be curious in tliis particular, let him read a file of 
the Times newspaper for the last ten years, and he will have a tolera¬ 
ble abstract of popular opinions during drat period. But there is a point 
of much more importance to us, and that is the present,—-the actual 
now, in which we live and write and liave/our being. •The public for 
the time bring are, by virtue of office, jlJways right; and it is with 
them, and not with tbrir predecessors, that we joifrnjilists have to du 
{scrikre cnim c.vt ageh;)* It inay thereforie'be worth W'bile at tiu's com¬ 
mencement of a new year foy us to balance accounts with qur readers,** 
and, in the trader's phrase,' to ‘ - take stocky" whichgis, in plain F.nglis^i, 
to make aii inventory ofthat may be erapqyed in our 
commerce with ffie pnlriic ibr; die nrist twrive months, till 

a new ukase of the empire shall aifor ffie existing fasbion^^^ na¬ 

tional modes of thought. Indeed 1 hqye often wondered tliat the 
“ leading critical iieriodfrak,’' as they are called, have not substituted 
such a catalogue of statutaiile opinions, in the pity very use¬ 
less list Of new pulfiicarionSi lake ffie catechism, 

it would supersede whole tomes of etfiics and ^^litical philosophy. 
Among party writers, whose niotto^s V d’espnk 

it niifi amisy the labours of riaistrimthig/rirdi a ca^^ not b6 

.C',/;,'/ . . ,,.V. 
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grc-dt; but for us journalists of the higher order, who do not “ give up 
to a party what was meant for mankind,” aftd whose grasp extends to 
nothing less than the‘‘ome saii/c," the task is by no means of such 
easy execution. We who cbijnit upon readers of all classes and deno¬ 
minations, whose dealiifgs lie with the public in the uttcrinoSt latitude 
of the term, and wlp do net cater for the e^iclusiye tastes of any one 
faction, hav^b ; not only a witetang® of opinion to travCT^ but a much 
nicer discretion to exercise, in evoidhig ofience^^m i The editor of 
an orthodox review has nodiihg to do hot to bunt down ' ■ religions 
without churcli^ and jchurches without r^igioU,” and he is sure of his 
market. Your evangelical writer has otdy td deal damnation with an 
even hand on all sidex ;>-‘Vtyho peppers th^ highest is surest to please.” 
The path of tH? John Bull and die Age, is still narrower; arid, once en¬ 
tered, it is impossibie to lose the track. , But die writer who addresses 
all readers, must consult all tastes. He tbiist not be too whiggish for his 
lory customers, nor too toryish for his Whigs.: Jig must be political, 
without being factious; and (harder still) he nmst be religious, without 
being sectarian* Thufe are hundreds of subjects of whjeh be must 
avoid all mention, and thousands over which he must pass. Now 
this is harder work in England, than anywhere else. On the Con¬ 
tinent, there are but two par ties ji and men must at once make up 
their mind hetween them; but England is the land of corporate bodies, 
®f aggregate naas^s, none of which can be offended wicli impunity, 
by him who has in turn to deal with all, Therefore once again 1 
say, good readers, gentle readers, most courteous readers of die New 
Monthly, let ns he agreed together, and let us determine what shall 
be deemed orthodox, good taste, and good judgment; and what shall 
be bad taste, heterodox‘and a tioUtrie tungrre for the current vear; 
or it that be too much, at least for the current volume. 

As far as any thing can bo predicated of the present, by the most ini- 
raediat^iaju, I shall be inclined to say that it is kiyal, and proper, and 
promotive o^ social order—to aflfect a certain tone of liberality or rather 
of good fellowship in,niatters of politics; to give the ministers of the 
day cr^it for what they do, without casting too violently into their 
teetli reproaches for what they have lefi^ undone. It is fashionable 
for tories to he liberal in political economy, and for whigs to make 
large allowanco'i for ministarial corruption, Jt is good taste to pity 
the Catholics, even thoiigh you vote against them; and a laugh may 
be indulged agai^st'^rd Eldon, without forfeiting your place in good 
company^ Personality anti invective are more sparingly employed, 
ilnd are les^ genOMlly admired than last year. “ No poperv,” as some 
people im^ine, is jjftowiag again into favour, and it cortainly is pos¬ 
sible for the advocates of Catholic emancipation to give it a helping 
hand, by pijjhing forward nUranaontarie pretensions, and advancing 
jesmtical dtmtrines; but tf omr judgment bp not greatly deceived, the 
movement isj for^the prCsen^ confinp!S: fo of intriguing, 

parsons, and seiffimportant corpwatorit So that not risk the 
loss of a single re^d^r by our fitrenupus sujpport of religious liberty. In 
mattersof religibB, the war ^h5t loW% ap]^^ has still a cer¬ 
tain germral v^ifo, but lhe a^p o^ to tlic 

thirty-nine articles areho far thouglft apocryphal, that it Is nOt deemed 
absolute blasphemy to deny theraY; ^The tide of popularity has ceased 
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10 set stroogly towards Hatton-prden; anti strange to say, men seek 
for religion aiid morality in flroad^street, St. Giles. Mr. Martin’s 
efforts to iooeiiilatfi the lo wer classes with hutnmiity are in general very 
coramendsiilei hut wo haw not heard that a single country squire 1ms 
been sent to the treadr/ajll, for making gewe of God's creatures, 
Apropos of the tread-niiU V that engine i| Still popukrly believed to be 
a mild, efficaciowe* and equal instrUineDt of {lunishment^ and an admi¬ 
rable step to a grmittnf refdrmatioh Having long beards 

on a Sunday morning is decMedly V a burbrnm deed ;” but tJist<i 
is not* the less universally in favour of paatryeooksV shops on that 
day; and Gunter is not a bit the more lil^ely to be hot in the ue^t 
world, for cooling the throats of his Su Ay custonwrs with pine¬ 
apple ice in thisr^^^ beyond nil question as good property as 

an estate, if not absolutely of di^tte right; but Archbisliop Magee’s 
opinions will not^ear examination, The major pah of the country 
viDages are not in a state of absolute religious darkness; but the wild 
Irish ought,to be forced to read the blble without note or comment, 
Vihelker they can or no. As for Mechanics’ Institutions, l am afraid you 
have not quite made up your mind, my readers, whether tb;^, are, or 
are not^ a conspiracy against sqciai order; but I don’t tliink you will 
chip off a mao’s nose % advocating them, provided it be moderately and 
with good discietmt. Mr, Kean may now be allowed to act in peace; 
more especially as the Americans have taken to quarrelling with his 
morality. Miss Foote has--a very pfetty ancle. Washington Irvine 
is on a visit with his namesake. Cobbett is on the road to Coventry, 
or to Rome, “ such fellow's” (as Cowslip says) “will find room any 
where.” Sir Harcourt Lees will'not be made a Protestant bishop, por 
Mr. O'Cannell, Chief Justice of the Kin^s Bench, The corn laws 
are not at allless popular with country squires than theyw'ere last 
year: I don’t know how matters may be in Glasgow' and Mara«|jester, 
Forging bank-notes is a very capital offence; and so tO(>is stealing 
apples from an orchard. How is our mother Eve to be eradicated 
from fourth-form boys ? why, by fine qnd imprisonment, Fiae talking 
this; but it is iaw not the less; “ ay marry, Crowner’s quest law.”— 
There are positively no abuses whatever Ih the Court of Chancery. 
Paris has by many degrees fewer attractions than formerly, and a resi¬ 
dence abroad is neitlier so respectable wr soieconoraical as it wUs thought 
to be three or four years ago. The perfection of draoiatic corai>osition is a 
good pantomime, with horses Md real water. Tra^dy is a bore, 
comedy not to be written. In music, Allahy ilhh, aUak, these is no g^jd 
but RossinK Pasta is bis prophet. The roa 
the name of the Holy Temly is no mockery of sacred things, no viola¬ 
tion of the Jihefty of Conscience, and tends manifestlv an^ directly to 
the support of church and state, and to promoting “ glory to God in 
the highest, apd on eiirth peace and good ijpdll towards men esto petfe^ ' 
lua ! Walter Scott is tlie great unknown, Walter Scott is not the great 
unknown: it is^beginning egrrent that the|gfeat unknown is— 
a 8team-engine^’ Cmintry bank no^ are not quy:e as good as sove¬ 
reigns, and joint-stock companies are excellent sinking-funds for a 
floating capital. The. Greeks don’t care two straws ibr liberty, and the 
[Turks are tolerably gooff Chfistiaijs., “ Charley is my darling,” is the 
; darling of all good judges of mule ; “ We are all noddin,” does not 
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set people to sleep; atid “ Cherry ripe” is nOt the least upon the turn. 
There exists in the city of l^ondon body called the Royal So¬ 

ciety of Literature, though; like Russ^l-square, after Ilook's borrowed 
joke, it is not very geniSt^yknOwn, It produces and 

is of infinite Utility to flocial order. It ^ hot aqi&ngine of state quackery. 
We deent it still fkshionabh^to taljt ofin England; and 
“ portrait of a gentleraan” passes current as synonyniOus for a picture. 
London Has changedits ipind; and^is no^ l^ to York, having 

, lately advanced two stages on the feth road, 
spot “ where fornierly stood Hyde Park turnpike-g^'," to be*longer 
construed in London. Has the Opera House a wnil to stand upon? 
amplius mqmmdum. Mr. T, Moore is gone to Ediuhurgb to consult 
Sir W. Scott on his proposed^^^ of Lord Byron; and Sir W. will pro¬ 
bably avail himself of the opportunity of cpnanlting Mr. T. M. on his 
proposed Life of Napoleon- Mr. Canning is gone t^consu the Empe¬ 
ror Alexander on his proposed bill for emancipating the Catholics. 
And Messrs. Campbell and BS-ougham have written to the College of 
the Propaganda on the foundation of tlie London University. Der 
1'reischigz has shot his seventh bullet. Cambridge and Oxford are the 
only placesdf gentlemanly educafcon, and Greek metres and nonsense 
verses often ably contribute to a knowledge of affairs and the formation 
of statesmen. AU the world are agreed on the propriety of one half 
of the proposed plans for impiuviug the metropolis—that which relates 
to pulling down the old houses. Roman cement is more durable and 
sightly than stone; and of all tlie orders of architecture, Nash’s disor- 
Mer is the most admirable —* “ most admired disorder’'—S/m/fVjicflrc. 
The Rovuan Catholic religion is the best possible for the Continent, and 
the worst for Iidshinentv^^y^^^ it is better that the Irish should be 
Papists than Unitarians; crgpV W in Parliament, and 

Catholics must be excluded. iicBome slight doubte are allowable on the 
policy of checking infidelify'by |«raecntion. A man who has spent his 
whole days and nights over law-hobks and briefs, is the best possible 
judge of life and philosophy; ai^d a seat on the bench is an indisputable 
title to an intuitive knowledge of political economy, and the nature of 
things--ride Judge Best r/ Wilson’s printer. The people of 

England are the wisest and\ beg^^^ the most Uiitiking and tlie 

most religious [leople in the wdrld. Tlte natives of the Continent are a 
set of foots, knai'es, afid atheists. London porter is as wholesome as 
Jt is palatable., ^he lord mayor is the greatest potentate in Europe. 
Lord Amluirst is tlie greatest governor-rgenetal India ever saw. John 
Cull is the pink qfjisourtesy and profundity; and the $a)tch boroughs 
are models of popular election. 

These, I ^akc it; are the most popular and prevalent opinions going. 
As many as alb of this opinion will please Ip say “ Ayethose of a con¬ 
trary opinionwill say “ N6 i”^nd theAy it* Yon may therefore 
conclude, gentle reader, that till further notice, these doctrines shall be 
cherished as orthMex and proper, andtha* noUiing contrary to them 
shall knowingly find a place in hereafter appear 

in the New Monfhly Magazine, bearing the signal M. 




HKCORDS 0 ¥ WOMAN.—NO, V. 

The Switzer’s Wife.* 

Nor look nor tone nerealetb an^t 
Save voman'g qnietnees of tfaQugfat! 

And fei arntmd lier is a Hg;ht 

Of inward ioo)est;f and might. '. Jrrifi-f.. 

it was the time wlten children boupd to meet 
iTteir father's hotoevrard ^ep’ from field or hifl, . 
Aud when the herd's returning hells arc sweet 
fn thcSwissi^allcVs, and the Lakes grow still, 

And the last hpte of |h^ horti swells by, 

Whic)t haunts the Exile’s heart with melody. » 

And Idvtdy smiled fuU many .an Alpine home, 

Touch'd, with the r^imstm of the dying hoar, 

Which its ihw roof by the torrent’s foam, 

And picrasd ib)!atti'ce throogh the vi^^ bower; 
Bdt oilfii the Idvclfesi o’er the faiaid that rose, 

Iheh first look’d mouriifpl in its greeii^ rc ' 

For Werner sat beneath the liiidea-treej 
That sent its lulling; whiners through his door, 

Ev’n as man sits whose'heart alone would he 
With some deep care, and thus can find no more 
The accustom’d joy in all vvhich E^'tming hripgs, 
tjatlreriog a household With her <jufet wings. 

Hi.s wife stood htish’d before h’lm-^kid, yet mild 
In her beseeching mictihe mafk’d it ript-r- 
The silvery laughter of his bright-hair’d child 
Rang from the greensward round the sheltie^t’d spot. 
But seem’d unheard ;-^uniii at lastfe^^ 

Raised from his heap’d ip lldwecs a glance of joyi 

And inet his father's face :“-hnt #00 a change 
l^ass’d swiftly 0% the bfOW Of iufimt glee,^ 

And a cjuiclt sense of soraethiijg dimly strange 
Brought him from play to staid beside the knee 
So often climb'd, and lift his loving^^ 

That shone ihrou^ cloidstdsor^fiil surirTise. ■ 

Then the proud bosom of the stiroiig man shook; 

—-Buttenderly his babe’i fair mifher laid • * 

Her hatul ou his, mid witli a pleading lopk 
Through tears half '^uivfitiog,—o’er Wiitt flei^t, and said, 
" What grief, deaf friend^ hath made ilw heart its prey t 
That thou shouldst turn thee from our love aiflbv ? 

‘*lt is too sad to seetheethus, my fnend! ■ 

Mirk’st thou the wonder oti thy boy’s futf brow 
Missing the smile from thine ?—Oh cheer thee! bend 
To his soft arms, unseal thy thoughts e’en iowT^ 


* Vferner StautFacher, oife oftbe three eonfdfleratea of the field ofGrtitli, lnul 
been alarmed by the eevy with which the AUhtriau bailifF, ^ndeftlwrg, had no¬ 
ticed the appeorauce of wealhi'and bis dwetlinj(. 

It was uot, hpsfever, until roused by the’entreia^ of Ins wife, a worattn who 
seems to have wen;of an heroic spirit, that he fifis itiduded to deliUerate ffilh his 
friends upon thtimwsnfcs by si^Ch'S delivered. 

t See the beautifnl wJehe between Steaffacfief jmd his wife in Schiller's Wilhelm 
rcl!~‘‘ mclu frerUhd ? Iehke|jradft^^^^ &c. 
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niou (lost tiat kindly to withhold the ghffo 
Of tried affection in thy septet care,*' 

He Ipok’d upintc? that sweet earnest face. 

But sternly, mournfuffyi tJOt ye^ band 
Was loosen’d from his place 

itfbt yetuimU*4"tW'l^by8& b'enaai^^ 

Speak ibw r* ctwd, atwl high 

The whitp Alpf sky s 

We tnnkt speak low amidst out ancient hdls 
And their fme ibW^ *, for tine days ate come 
When Tyranny lies couch’d by ;fQrest-j"il|8^ 

And meets the shejpherd in hiS mountain-home. 
Go.’^pOUi the Wine ofour own 
ICeep silence by the health l---its loe8 are neah 

“ The envy of ih’ oppressor's eye hkth hOen * 

Upon my heritage; I sit to-night V: ^ o 
Under my household-tTee ["---if hot s^renc^ 

Yet with defaces hest-helpv^^^^^^ 

Tp-moitow evc may find ma'^ain’d, and thce--~ ■ ' 
—HnW can I bear the boy’s young smiles to see ?'* 

The bright blood left that^outhful mother’s cheek— 
Back on thelinden-stem she loan’d her form. 

And her lip trembled, as it strove to speak, 
i' ’ Like a wild harp-string shaken by the storm. 

—’Twas bUta moment, and the ftiintness pass’d. 
And the free Alpine spirit'Woke at last. 

And she, that ever through her home had moved 
With the meek tboughtfulnesS and quiet smile 
Of woman, calmly^ loving and beloved, 

And timid in her happiness the while. 

Stood brightly fotth,:and steadfastly, that hour, 

JEier clear glance kindling into sudden pojyer. 

Ay, pale she stood, hut with an eye of light. 

And took her fair child to her holy breas 
And lifted her soft voice, that gather’d might 
As it found language Am we thus oppress’d ? 
Then must we rise upon out mcjuntain sod. 

And man must ar'liii, and Woman call on God ! 

'».■ '12- ■ Y 

” 1 know what thou wouldst do atnl be it done 1 
Thy sqjil ia darken’d •with its fears for me---- 
Tmst me to Heaven, my husband !----this, thy son^ 
t The babe whom 1 have borne thee, must be ftee! 
And the sweet memory of our plea^nl hearth 
May wcljogive strength-—if aught be strong on eaith 

‘‘Thou hast been biobdmg o’er the silent dread 
^Of my despondingleal# lift once more. 

My Hunter of the Rills, ihy itately head, 

And M thine eagles myioy restore! 

I can bear all, but Sleing t/tar kubdued 
Takc t{|thee back thine own nndauntep mood! 

‘‘Go fOtlY beside the waters, and along 
Til® ch«moi8'i|vathii, and through the fomts go 1 
And tell,.in burning word^ thy tale of wrong 
—To the brave hearts that%idat the Jwnnlets glow, 
God shall be with thee,mwb^yed—-away! 

Bless Out thy child, antBeavh mifrr—I c^n 
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Pojmlar I alludes. 

He like a warrior-youth aivaking 

To elariqn flounds Upon the ringiDg air 5 
He caught her to his breast, while proud teariSj breaking 
From his dark eyes, fell oVr 

And " Worthy art his 

" Th^t fllap for theh iihp 
V?'My bride, my wi{^ the iifethef o f my ^ 

Now shalfthy nsunefaeOrmouT^^^^^^ 

And this our ted, by chains po tnore defil^^^ 
fiic tau^t Ofthce toteoosO better part! 

I go-^thy Spirit on my words siiall dwell, 

Thy gfiptle voice shall stir 
And thus they parted-^by the ginet take, * 
in the clear teriight r tfe streogth to rouse 
Otthe deep hiM I she, though tful for his sa^^ 

To rock her child beneath the whispering boughs, 

Sifigihg its blue, halF-cartain’d eyes to slee 

With a lowdiyinn, araidstathe stillgesa deep, F. II, 


POPUJ^m FALLACIES. 

That a bully is nhoays 0 C6>a?orr/.—This axiom contains a principle 
of compensation, which disposes us to admit tlje truth of it. But* 
there is no safe trusting to diedonaries end definitions. We should more 
willingly fall in with this popular language, if we did not find bmtiility 
sometimes awkwardly coupled with valour in the sahie vocabsilary.. 
The comic writers, with their poetical justice, have contributed not a 
little to mislead us upon tliis point;; ^0 see a hectoring fellow exposed 
and beaten upon the stage, has something in it wonderfully diverting. 
Some people’s share of animal spirits is-notoriously low^ and defective. 

It has not strength to raise a vapour, or furnish out the wind of a tole¬ 
rable bluster. These love to be told that buffing is ^o part of valour. 
The truest courage with ffiem is that which^^^^ w the least noisy and ob¬ 
trusive. But confront one of these silent heroes with the s waggerer of 
real life, and his confidence in the theory quickly vanishes. Preten¬ 
sions do not uniformly bespeak non-|erformance, A modest inoft’en- 
sive deportment does not nec<?ssariiy imply courSgei neither does the 
.absence of it justify ua in denying thdt qu^ity. Hickman wanted mo¬ 
desty—we do not mean Aiw of Clarissa ;^but*who ever doubted his 
pluck? Even the poet8~upon whom this equitable distrilMioinn of 
qualities should be most bindin^^haye thought it agreeable t* nature 
to depart from the rule upon occasion, Har&ha, in the ‘Agonistes,’ is 
indeed a bully Upon the received nations. Milton has made him at 
once a bhisterer, a gtet, and a daterd. But Altffauzor, in Dryden, 
talks of driving tenief singly before him’^aad Tom Brown 

had a shrewder ins’%bt*ij|b?,thiSf^ W of character than either of liis-. 
predecessors. He divides tire palm more equ|jbiy, and allows his hero 
a sort of diraidiife pte^emineBce :~-q Buhy ^awson kicked by half the 
town, and half the town kiojked by Bully feawson.’’ This was true 
distribptive justice, » , 

That Ul-guttai gdu never prospers.-^The weakest part of nunkind 
have this saying coramoni^l,in their mo It is the trite cons^- 
tion administered to the easy dupe, vrhen he has been tricked out of lus 
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money or estate, that tlie acquisition of # tlteiwner bo geMwi, But 
the rogues of this world—the pnidentir |»ai^;df tbieilQ»at least^ 
better; and, if the, observation hadbeett^ 

have failed by this, tinie to discover it. They have pretty sharp dis¬ 
tinctions of the finctnating and tbe|)ermtment “ Cfighdy come, lightly 
go," is a proverb, which Miey^^^n ^rywell afipji^ to leave, when they 
leave little else, to the losers'. They do not always find manors, got 
by rapine or chicanery, insensibly to melt away, as the,poets will have 
it; or thatidigpld ghdp, thawing snow, fVenn the thiers hand thqt 
grasps it. Churhh lhnd, alienated to lay uses, was formerly denotmeed 
to have this slippery quality. But some portions of it somehow always 
stuck so fast, that the denunciators have been faih to post|)one fhn 
propheey of refundment to a late posterity. 

That a mttn. must’ mt iau^hM & om Jent.-^The severest exat^ipn 
surely ever invented upon 'Mie sehvdenial of poor htiman nature.. This 
is to expect a gentleman to j^iye a :^eat wiBwut ; to sit 

esurient at hiS own, table, aulu commend t)^ Javour of his ^^i^n upoh 
the absurd strength df his hevev touching rt hims^f. On the contraiy, 
wc love to 8^1 a wag his own joke to his parity ; tn watch a 
quirk, oi»a merry concert, flickering u|lpnvthe lips some seconds be¬ 
fore the tongue is delivered of it/ If it be good, fresh, arid ^ 
•begotten of the occasibn.l if he that utters it hever thought it before, 
he is naturally the first to be tickled with it; and any suppression of 
such complacence tve hold to be churiish and insulting. What does it 
.seem lo imply, but that your corapany is weak or foolish enough to be 
moved by an image dr a fancy, that shaU stir you not at all, or but 
feintly ? This is exactly the huraour of tlie line gentleman in Mande- 
ville, who, while he dazzles his guests witb the display of some costly 
toy, affects himself to‘‘ see nothing considerable in it.” 

That sni^' a o«e sAotCA his brcimiig. TMi 'U is (dsf io 
m A speechTrOrn the poorer sort of people, which always 

indicates that the party vituperated is a gentleihan. , The very foot 
which they deny, is that wlnCh galls and exasperates them to use this 
language. The forbearance with which it is usually received , is a proof 
what interpretatibn the by-stanth^r sets upon it. Of a kitt to this, and 
still less politfo, are ^e fJrrases;with which, in their street rhetoric, they 
ply one moiiiet m(rre u a a 

mg to cover though thieAasb wP more frequ^tly 

applied. by felhales to females. They do not pefeeive that thf satire 
glancesf upon tlemselyes. A poor man, Of all, things in dll world, 
should not upbraid an ahfag6nist w,i^^^ Are there no other 

topics—as, to tell him that his failier was hanged—-his sister made a 

-, without exposing a secret, whidh sliouW be kept snug between 

them; apd doing an affront to the order to which they have the Wour 
equally to belong f All this whilosthey do.aol: see how tlje wealthier 
man stands by and lau^fis m his sleeve at’both. 

That the poor copy the vikes of smodth text to the latter; 

and, preached from the |fapit, % audience ^m the 

pews lined with satin. It is twice sitting«pon velvet to a,foolish 
squira to be told, that /ic-i-and not pmmi nati^re^- as the homilies 
would make us imagine, is the true cau!i||t>f Jail the r&gularities in his 
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parish. This is stri^iag at the root of free-will indeed, and denying 
the originality of slh* m lint men are not such implicit 

sheep a® this comeii^^ if ^ abstinence/rom evil on dbe part of the 

upper classes is to derive itself higher princmle, than the ap¬ 

prehension of setting ill patterns to the lowef«webeg leave to discitarge 
them from all sqnealnishness* on suMre: they ipay even take 

their fill of jpleasures, where they can find . them. The Genius of 

Povertyi hampered and straitened as it is, is not so barren of invention 
but it can trade’ qpon the stajde of its own vice^ without drawing npon 
tlieir capitaL The poor are not quite such servile imitators as they 
take them for. Some of them are very clever artists in their way. 

Here and there we find an original. Who taught tllfe poor to steal, to 

pilfer ? They did not gd to the great for schoolmasters in these facul¬ 
ties surely. It is well if in some vices they allow us to be—no copy¬ 
ists. In no olher seHse is it true that the poor copy them, than as ser¬ 
vants may be said totheir masters and mistresses, when 
they suqce!|d to their reversiginary cold, raeaft. If master, from in¬ 
disposition dr some other caiie» neglect bis food, the servant dmes not¬ 
withstanding.; , • 

“ O but (some will say) the Jbree of ejcample is great.” W%knew a 
lady who was so scrupulouson thishcad, (hat put uji with the 

calls of the most imperunent visitor, rafher than let her servant say she 
was not at home, for feat of teaching her maid to tell an untruth; and 
this in the very face of the faciV whicb she knew weU enough, that the 
wench was one of the greatest liars upon the earth without teachings; so 
much so, that her mistress possibly never beard words of consecu¬ 
tive tvalb from her in her life. But qgtiire must go for nothing; ex¬ 
ample must be every thing. Tins liar in grain, who never opened her 
inouth without a lie, must be guarded a^inst a remote inference, wdiich 
she (pretty casuiskl) imghtpossiblydraW frora a fofm of vvorift—literally 
false, hut essentialiy deceiving no one, that aader sOnlfe circumstances 
a fib might not be so exceedingly sinful—a fictionr ^^^^ at all 
in her owm way, or one that she could be suspected of adopting, for 
few servant-wenclms cate to be demed to vytdts.^^^ 

This word c.rm«j 0 /e reminds us of auother fine word which is in use 
upou these Qi^Sionsr--^fflcoi»ngew^ j|*(Pco]^e inflUur sphere must not 
be thought td'i^Ve encoUi^gement to ouch^ plOceedings^/^ To such a 
frantic height is this pvineipld capable of being «arriedj that w'e have 
known inJiTOduals who bav^^^ it wifhih; die scope• of thei^. in¬ 

fluence wsaoetion despair, and .give eclat to--«oicide. » A dom^tic in 
the feraily of a county member lately deceaseft, for love, or some un¬ 
known cause, cut his tbroat, but uot suece^fully. The poor fellow w as 
otlterwise much loved and expected j, and great interest was used in 
his behalf, upon his recovery, that he might be |^rmitted to retain his 
place; his word being fitst'pedged, #iotwithout; some snbstantifU spon 
sors to promise.fpr him, that the like should never happen again. His 
master was inclinable to keep him, btit his mistrtlss thought otherwise ■ 
and John in the end was dibnissed, her Unship declaring that she 
“ could not ibi|ik of enc^ suchdoings in the county.” 

That enmtghis m,^d man, woman, dr child ip ten 

miles round Guil^i^f who teg% h^^ thissayingv The inventor ^f 
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it did not beliwe it himself. It was made iii rmfeDgo somebody, who 
was disapjminted of a regate; It is a vile coM.^8CEag-!of-mutton sophism ; 
a lie palmed ij^n the pjdjrte,^ which knows be Ifhothitig 

dee could be smd ^ alsast, that from the^superflux 

there is usually something left the peXt da^ *||Ofaliy interpreted; 
it belongs to m ctesf of proverb^ whftb have a ten^ to make us 
undervdvte Of ftiis, cast are tbo«e notable bbseryations, that 

money te wt h^tli j: ritbes canpi^^^ t the meta- 

phof that mahts g<rfd to^ b^ i^ri^ morality w 

traces fine elotbihg to the sheepV bsick, said (len^ a« the un¬ 

handsome excretibn of an oyster, fiance too, the phrase which im¬ 
putes dirt to acres 2 -.a sophistry sb barefaced, that eve^ the literal sense 
of it is true only in a iylt season. This, and abundance of similar sage 
saws assuming to inculcate bontear, we;^ 0 rily be&re ttf have been the 
invention of some cunning borrower, who bad dSpgns i^on the purse 
of his wealthier neighbour, which |ie ceuld only* hope to carry by force 
of these verbal jugglinga^- ^ptslnte any,ope. of t^^ sayings out of 

the artful metonyme whicb it, and the trick is apparent. 

Goodly legs^and filioultiers of mutton; exhilaratmg cordials, books, 
pictures^ tlie opportunities of seeing ibreign countries, independence, 
heart’s ease, a man’s own time to himself, are not niucA^-however we 
may be pleased to scandalise wdth that appellation 'ftie faithful metal, 
that provides them for us. 

Of two disputants^ tke mirmmt is "gemtall^ in ilie wrong.—Ouic expe- 
rkncfi would lead os to (Jtiite an. Opposite conclusion. Temper, indeed, 
is no test of truth ; but Warmth and earnestneas are a proof at least of 
a man’s own conviction of the rectitude of that yvhich be maintains. 
Coolness is as often the result of an unprineipled indifterence to truth 
or falsehood, as of a sober confidence in a man’s Own side in a dispute. 
Notliing is‘lnore insulting sometimes than the appearance of this philo¬ 
sophic temper. * There is little Titubus, the stammering law-stationer 
in Lincoln’s Iim~-we have seldom knowh lids shrewd little fellow en¬ 
gaged in an argument where vvc were be had tlie best of 

it, if his tongue would but lairly haye secondfed him. When he has 
been spluttering excellent brukdi^ sfhse |or dn hoiir together, writhing 
and labouring to be*dehvered of'Itbe point ordispnte---^^^ gist of 
the controversy knocking at his teeth, which like some obstinate iron¬ 
grating stiU obstrncteiVits d^^ his puny ftitrae convulsed, and 

face*reddenidg all over at an unfairness in tlie Ipgte wlncb ,||| w 
articuktion to Expose, it has moybd ottr gall to kcC a sm<^P^ 
fellow of an adversary,*lhat cared not a bttlton^^ the 

question, by merely laying biS hand upon the head of the stationer, and 
desiring him to ISJi cO/tB (your toll disputmits have,always the advantage), 
with a provoking sneer (arry the argument cleah^i^^ in tlie opi- 
. /lioa of all the by-staftfterSj whm have gone away clearly convinced 
that Titubus must ^y| b(kh in tlm wrong,^ he was in a passion ; 

and that Mr.——, meamiig hts opjjonent, iapnd* of the fairest, and at 
the same time one of tbeimo?l dispasSibnate arguCT breathing. 

That verbal aHusms m^^mt mL becat^e ther mit not hear fi tramk- 
tio?i.-r~The same might be said of : ^ wittiest ioeal allusions. A cus¬ 
tom is sometimes as difficult to explain,•> a foreigner as a pun. What 
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would becoftie of a great part of the wit of the last age, if it were tried 
by this test r Hbw-wodd certain alderinanity, cuckoldry, 

have sounded to a T'er^ntiaa auditory, thoo^jli Terence himself had been 
alive to* translate theiiiii ? 5e«<tft)r vrbamis, with CarrKca to boot for a 
synonime, would but faijiiiy have done the hMamess, 'Words, inyolv- 
ing notionsj are hard* fnotigb to rendir; it is too much to expect us to 
translate a sdund, aiid elegant veansion tO‘a jingloJi The'Virgi- 

lian harmony is not t^tdatabloi ^ by substitutiog harmonious courts 
in another language for a |iUD» h'O nuiat seek a pan in 

L^in, that; wiff answer td iti ds, tO giite an idea of the dotd^: endings 
in Hudibras, we must hate recourse to a similar practice in the oM 
monkishidoggrcl. fcnnis, the fiereEtt oppugner of ^^mns in ancient or 
modern times, professes ymself highly titeK^ with the ‘‘ a stick” chiin- 
ing to “ eecle^iastic.’' Yet what is this but a species of pun, a verbal 
consonance:?’'"', :, ■ 

That the mM pnns af^ Ike Imt.^ only meant tlieinost 

lar-fetcbed and stertiingi! wte agree t» it. is not bound by the 

laws whiehiimit nicer %it; ^f is a pistol let oif at the ear; not a fea¬ 
ther to tickle the intellect. It is an antic which ddes nq^ upon 
manners, but edmes bounding Into the presence, and does npt show 
the less comic for being dragged in sometimes by the head and shoul¬ 
ders. What though it limp a little, or prove defective in one leg—all , 
the better, A pun may easily be too Mrious and artificial W'lm has 
not at one time or other' been at a party of professors (himself perhaps 
an old offender in that line), where, after ringing a round of the most 
ingoniims conceits, every man contributing his shot, and sdine there the 
most expert shooters of the day ; after making a poor mrd run the 
gauntlet till it is ready to drop; after hunting and sending it through 
all the possible ambages of similar sounds; after squeezing, and haul¬ 
ing, and tugging at it, till theve^^^ l^^^ of it vvill not yipld a drop 
further,—suddenly some obscure, Unthought-of fellow in a corner, who 
was never prentice to the trade, whom the company for very pity 
pa.'^sed over, as we do by a known poor* man when a money-subscrip¬ 
tion is gfing round, no one calling npon him for his quota—has all at 
once come out with something so whimsical yet so pertiefent; so 
brazen in its pretensions, yet so itapossilMe to be denied ; so exquisitely 
good, and so deplorably baJ, at th^ —that it has proved a 

Robin Hood's shot; any thing ulterior to tliat ildfspaired of; and the 
party breaks up, unaniraously voting it'to be the very worst (that,is, 
best) pun|||‘ the evening. This species of wit is the tetter for nqt be¬ 
ing perfei^h aft its parts; What it gfiius in temjdeteness, it loses in 
naturalness* The more exactly it satisfies the cri^^^ less hold it 
has upon seme other facul*ieB.i^^ ; T punsJfhich are napst entertaining 

are those which will least bear an analysis. Of this kind is tte follow¬ 
ing,. recorded; with a sort-of atigmai in phe of Swift^SlM 
An Oxford scholar, meeting a porter who was carrying a hare 
through thh streets, accosts him ;whdj , this question : 

‘‘Prithee, fttend;:|s that thr own hare; pr a w^t” ' 

There is ‘no, tat^wing no itsistihg it. A man might blur 

ten sides of paper in .apempPnjg a defence of it against a critic who 
should be teighter'fioof. Tli^ quibble in itself is not considerable^ 
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It is only a itew turn given, by a little false proamjciatiun, to a very 
common though not very courfepus inquiry. Put by one gentleman to 
another at a (Unner'^pBr^^ jlt iroiild have been vapid; to the distress 
of the house, it would have shotvn muthi less wit than rudeness. We 
must take in the totality of tme» p/«ce, and person f' the pert look of the^ 
inquiring scholar, the deapondinir look^ of^e puzaled porter; the one 
stopping at leisure, the ower hurryhtjg on With hia burthenthe inno* 
cent though rather abrupt tendencyof the drstmeraber of ty question, 
with the utter and iamttriotble imlevancy of the second; the ^acc—a 
public street-<-4k>t favourable tofriyolous investigatimis; the affrontive 
quality of the primitive inquiry (the common question) invidiously 
transferred to the^derivatlVe (thd new turn given to it) in the implied 
satire; namely that of that tribe are mepected to eat of the good 
things which they cany, they being in piost cotmtries ci^sidered rather 
as the temiKJrary trustees than owners of sudri; dainties,—which the 
fellow was beginning to understand; but then the again come 
and he can make nothihgbf it: bll put together epnatitute a picture: 
Hogarth could have made it intelligible oq canvass- * 

Yet nine nut of ten cuticS w^fli pronounce this a very bad pun, be¬ 
cause cf the defectiveness in the cpimlading nifimber, which is its very 
beauty, and constitates the surprise^ The same persons sh^ cry up 
for admirable the cpld quibble ti’om Yiirgil ajte^ut the brokeri Orein^ 
because it is made out in all its parts, and leaves nothing to the ima¬ 
gination. We venture to call ie cold; because of tliousands who 
hav/* admired it, it wetild be difficult ttv find heartily 

chuckled at it. As appealing to ite judgment merely (setting the 
risilde faculty aside), we inuSt jironoun^ mooptnent of curious feli¬ 
city. But as some atories apphpd by Swift to a lady’s dress, or mantua 
(as it was then terined) CoMng in contact With ope of timse fiddles 
called Cfemonasj are said to. be too good to. be true^ it may with equal 
truth be assertiid pf this bi-verbal allusion, that it is too good to be na¬ 
tural. One etimoi help siispecting that the incident was invented to 
fit the line. It Woidd have ■'been belt#! if jjerl'ect. 

Like some Vitgilian hemmticbS| it has sufiered by filling tip. The 
rnmiim^Vicim mss enough in nimscience; the Cremona; afterwi^s loads 
it. It is in fact double punt-have always pbaerved that a 
superfoetation in this sbrt df wit is dangerous. When a man has said a 
good thing, it is seldom politic to follow it Up. W do iiot care to be 
clieated a second time; or, perhaps, the inan (wii|)t reverence 

be iUispoken) *is not capacious enpUgh to % iwo pu^pt a time. 
The impression^ to beJpreiblei^ simultaneous apd wdivMcd. 

* P Maatna vte Pitseria ai*wu.m vkina Crefuanse.^' 




ONE 


TllOUSANO EIGHT HUffDREO ANU TWEN iV-FlYE. 

It waf^ut y«!»ten!iay the soow . 
OfiKydeadsirctvasonthehitl*-- 
. , It was out yesterday .the flow , 

CW tihy s|ffiiig showers eJiMeased the 
Aad isaiitle^a thontahd blbsspnis swell 
To welcome suaimer’s festival— 

It was but yesterday I<aasF « 

Thy harv^ wave their golden treasures, 

And a»an, to Nature's, geni^ law, 

Resjtonsivei taste the aeaston’s pjeasiares} 

, And now all these are of ll^e past^ # 

Foir this lope hour must' be thy Idsti ' 

yhon must depart J where <tone may know'*** 

Tbegsun for thee hsith wer set, * 

^he star of nttffn, the silver bo#, 

No ihoie sh^I gem thy coronet 
And give thee mpry 5 but dipsfcy v 
Shall shine'bn ^y jjosterity, * 

Bright as it ever shone on thebf ^ 

While as a torreat they are pburing 
On where foigelfiilness will bb : 

la ambush couchM (br ihbir devourhjgi 
Where mnv it waits thy latest sand 
From destiny’s unpitying haiSdi 

In darknessr-in eternal space, ' 

Sightless as a sin-quenched star, 

"I'liou shall pursue thy wandienog race. 

Receding into regions fa)o: » 

On thee the eyes of itnortal mcn^^^ 

Shall never, never light again j , 

Metaory aloiic may steat a glaticc, ’ 

Like some wild glimpse in sleep vVe’re taWng, 

Of a long perish’d coubtenanef 
W:C have forgbtien when awaking— 

Sad, evanesperit, colour’d weak, 

As beauty ou a dying cheek. , - 


,Whence flo ws the stream of ages ? 

Pass perish’d thihgs its sdjtfacc bears-^ 
’Fhe breathinglifc, the joy and cat?,* 

. The good and evil of earth’s years ? * 

And were they made'with thee to die— 

Orea ted who can tell us why ? 

As dewy flowers that bloom tq-dav, ^ 
Hallowing the summer air With sweetness 
luttitjguishm kre to-moimvvr's * 

Leave but memorials of death’s fleetness. 
Man alone horn in distant skies ^ 

To bloom ’mid i^ome br^t paradise. 

I once had many pleasant gleams ' \ * 

Of thy {irospcctive houtSj and thibgs 
That turn’d out but deluswe dreams, 

Fading beneath tby’restlcss, wings j 
And inarjy unr^ktm’d gifts of thine 
1 never tbooght coiiltbhayc been mine, 
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Periom one would tuisk to have seen. 

A.nd many joys, and mafty pains, 

At this tny dying hpur dcpart^,^ 

And hMcs I darad not cnttni; a© ganji}* 

, ii. And fears t^binh made ni 
''Tbatfs(>nP;:m«stl(#as;they' 
thou, and they, alike ibrj^l ^ 

Farewell 1 that eold regretful .word * . 

To one whom we have called i friend—* 
Yet still ” farewell** I muskirecard, 

The fttgn that marks otir friendship’s end. 
Thou ’rt on tby conch of wither’d leaves. 
The surly blast thy bmath receives, 

' ;■ I 9 tlie slript woods I hear thy dirge. 

Thy passing-bell the binds ah tdlliog, 
’Thy dpatb-«otig sounds in ocean’s sur^, 
ObliVton’s embds are rtuind Ihne 
Tbou’lt buriedhs'where buried lie '' 

Years of the dead eternity. 


OF PERSONS ONli WOULD WISH, TO IIAVE.Sr|n. 

■O-T ■ , . ' 

. Come like shadoij^r-^o depa^^^^^ 

B.-—• it^W 88 » I think, who suggested this subject, as well as the 
defence of Guy Faux, vvhicb 1 urged hipi to execute. As> however, 
he .would undeftidce neithe^^ I supiidse 1 must do both—a task for 
which he wouldibave been much fitter, no less from the temerity tlian 
tb^ felicity of liis :pen^> ' ♦ 

“ Never so sure our rapture to create 
V As when it touch’d the brink of all we hate.’’ 

Compared with him, 1 shulL; ! fearj Miiake but a common-place piece of 
business of it; hut I shoh|d be loth entirely lost, and be¬ 

sides I inay avail myself of some hints of bis in tlie progress of it. I 
am sometimes, I suspect, a better reporter of the ideas of other people 
than expounder of ray own. I pursue One t 6 o far into paradox or 
mysticism; the others ! ain not hound to ^ titan 1 like, or 

than seems f&iTand reasonable. 

On the question being start|ed, A----^ said, ^ suppose the two first 
persons you would choose to^ee would he the two greatest names in 
English literature. Silt Isaac N ewton and Mr. Loclie V’ In this B.— 
as usual; reckoned VitHokt his host- Every pneshutrst out a laughing at 
the expression of B. -- * " ‘ " ’s face, irt whick impatience was restrained 
by tourtesy. v *'Yesr the greatest names,’’ be stammered out hastily, 
“ but they were hot' persons-rhot persons.’’-**-'* Not persons ?” said 
A—looking frise. and: afraid his triumph 

might be preilhature, That is,** rejoined “ not characters, 

you know. By Mr; Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, you mean the Essay 
on Human Understanding, andoh^ei:^ we have totliis day. 

Beyond dieir vajntifnts there is nnthil^ n’fsoh^^ in the 

men. But what we tb see any one there is 

something peculiar^ spiking in tlie ihdiyiduals; more than,we can learn 
from then Writings, hnd yet arl cnriotts^^t^ I dare say Locke 

aftd Newton were very like Knelle^*s poi traits of them. But who 
. could paint Shakspeare Ay»’^'4:&;offt«d A**r^ it is; tlion 



1 supjpose you would prefer eecing him aad Milton instead 
said Bi -—; “ neither. I have seen bo^ much pf Shakaptiaie on the 
stage and on book'SfiEitis, in iViiia«fii$^eGes at)d on flmtle-pieces, that I 
aria quife tired £fC the «verl#^^ve|^tioi^t and ae to4dilton's face, 
the irapressioas thjM; 'have^cptne 'p|^ j if is'too 

starchra and |Miritaniea$ { imd'tslMmhl4|ie i^ald «€ Wng some of the 
manna of his poetry ln>the ieart%^hli otKlnrtepsiiipe precisian’s 

band and •* Who is 

-itj then, pn wduld he^ed,’ if you had 

yoiy choice of ti^te whole of Ei^lisih |§jbitnre'r B -- tfien 

named Sir TbsHnw 0rdi^ il^ flt#e.i^vil]iL theJfiricnd of Sir Philip 
Sidney, as the tWO'^o^tlne^ Vlioito he sWldd ^eatest jdeasure 

to encounter on the4o0r nigbl-gown and slq>- 

pers, and to eSichan^ fr^^yJn'eejtingfyrafh Ikuh* At this ^ 
laughed owtr^, anC:^!da<^vei^^-s^ vrns^t»i% wMi him; but as no 
one followed n» exa^^ he thiht^t fbetofM%ht he something in it, 

and waited Ibr an expl^do];i a sta|e of v^imsioa! suspense. B- 

then (aS'^l as I can raxnffeilligr a conver^tioi)i that pas^ twenty years 
ago—bow, time sl^!) went'j^ as follow^ “ The reason why 1 pitch 
upon these two authors is, ^hat their writings are riddl?!!?, and tliey 
themselv&s the most mysterious* of personages. They rasemBle tlte 
sootbsaym df old, who dealt in dark bints aad doubtful oracles; and 
I should like to ask them the meaning of what no mortal but them¬ 
selves, 1 should suppose, can fathoja. There is l>r. Johnson, I have 
no curiosity, no strange uneertaiftty ahput Kim;; he and JBoswell toge¬ 
ther have pretty well let lOe into the secret of ^at passed throughdns 
mind. He and Other writeifB like him afft sufficiently explicit; my . 
friends, vthim rOpose I should be tempted to dismtb, (were it in my 
power) are implied, inextricable, inscrutable. ' 

Aud call up him who left hllfttoM 

The story of Cambuscaa bold.’* 

When I look at that nbbehae but gorgeous prose-composition (the 
Urn-burial) h«eem to myself look into a deiqp ah}^, at tlie bottom of 
which are hid pearls and rich treasure;' or it is like a stately l.'jbyriritJi 
of doubt and withering spocalatkm, and^l would invoke the spirit of 
the author to Ihad me tinrougb it. Besil^, who woTdd not be curious 
to see the lineaments of a mao wl»o, Kawog hiotaieif bceii twice married, 
wished mankind W'ere propagated like trees t* As to Fulke Gre- 
ville, he is pte'ndilli|hg'bu,t one of bis own “Prologues spoken by the 
ghost, of ahf4bld j|% of .^rmua,'’« truly formidable and inviting^per- 
sonage t^hla style is apocalyptical cah^istical, ^ kiSot worthy of such 
mi apparition tb in^e;,mid % the u^vdlntga passage or two, 1 would 
stand the bmpt so pqrtenlpas'aTommeraator!" 

—“ I am aBmd'lif^/diat said A—*—that if the mystery.nerr 

turning to me, whis- 

peibda ilriend^ app^^epidon, 4baC,whUeB-7r--* gondnued to admirp 
these old waihAti, jhe wo^'never a popular writer. 

Dr.DoiuBNevrM o^ aalae peri'jd, witli a very 

interesting ebantenanbe, whoaehinmt^iwar^ mid whose meaning 
ivas oiteo'qidte^ai;4t«Wgj^di;?eJ^dl^ citation from the 

dead, as thtt df any gif ii» c&iteilpitfvoluitte was produced ^ 

JAN.—voi, xvt/N;p.j4k:u 
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Fenoiis om would wish lo have seen- 


and wlulc some one was expatiating on the exquisiie simplicity and 

beauty of the portrait,prefixed to die old edition, A--gothold oftjhe 

poetry, and exclaiming, “ What have we here ?'■ read the following 

V Here lies a Shc-Sun, andia He-Moon there, 

*■ - Shelve# the best light iso his sphere, 

^ ^ ^ • 

They unto one j^a&ther itothingoWe*” 

There was no resisting thi^'tiij B-;—r, seifing the volume, turned to 
the beaiititul X-irw* Jfo fei« MixtreSs,” dbSuMitttg her from accoiri’ 
pa'tiying bitn^ nferoftdj ,Wd with suffused features aqd a 

faltering ^ ■ '■ '* ^ '.Iv,.. 

“By ;)ur tSrat'^range and fatil interview,' 

Byailde^r<awMch’diejKit)»fdidW 8 ue, ' 

% out long starring hopes, by t^i remorse ^ 

Which my words’ masculine peiSnasive foreft 
Begot in thce^ and by the mcmewy - ; # 

Olnurts, which spies,and rivals threaten'd me, 

1 calmly beg; But thy father’s ^raih, 

By all pains wltkh want and divorcement bath, 

1 conjure thee ^ and all the oaths which I 
■ And then have sworn to ^feal joint constanfcy 
Here I unswear, and overSwear them thus. 

Thou ehalt not Wve by ways so dan^rons. 

Temper, oil fair Love! love’s im^petUQUB rage. 

Be my true mistress-still, noi iny feigaVl Page j 
HI go, apd, by thy kind leave, leave behind 
Thee I only worthy to nurse it in mj mind. 

Thirst to come back; oh, if thou dte before. 

My sooi from qiherfands to-thee shall Soar. 

Thy (else Almighty) beauty cannot move 
Eage the seas, nor thy love teach them love, 

Nor tame wild Bore^’ harshness; thou hast read 
Ho^ rotmhly he in pieces shiver’d • |v 

Fair Oritnea, whom he swore he lov’d. 

Fall ill or gbod, *tis madness to have prt)v*d 
Dangers nnurg’d i Feed on this flattery. 

That absent lovers one with th’ other be. 

Dissemble nothing, nbt 'a boy t nor change K 
Thy body’s bahit\ nor mhid; be not simnge 
To Itiyself only. will spy in thy face 
A blushing, woinanly, discovering grace, '' 

Richly cteth’d apes are call’d apes, and as soon 
Ecrips^ as brigm wecalt ihe moon the , 

Men of Frainee, changeable catneleons, 
spittles i^rdiseases, shops of ftshions. 

Love’s faellers, and the rig^mt company 
Of players, which upcm the world’s stage be, 
lyul quicklykhtow dbee.- .*;» Ostayhere! for tliee 
% Rn^and 18 only a vvmth^ 

To walk in e^ctation i nil'£mm,thence . 

Our greatest King theejjm'hls jpreBcnce. 

Whenel am gone, dream me some^happh^ 

’ Nor let l^ks <m hmg'hhl Idvf^qoimeiM,' 

Norp>caise, nordi^abe met horbless,novrcurse 
Openly love’« (orix, nor in fright thy lurtte 
With midnight startings,^ drying out,^Qh,^ph, 

Nurse, dh, my love is ^ 
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Venous (Me would wah to luive i.eeu 

0*er i^ivhtte Alps alppe; 1 saw him, I, 

Assaird, t3ken> suibb’d, h}te«9cl, fa*l, and die- 

Au^ur me better ctiaitof;, except diad Jove 

Think it enough for^ to have had thy love.** 

Some one then iaqaited of if l(re fiOahl.not «ee from the win¬ 
dow the Tefmjik-walk in which Chaucer used to take his exercise; and 
on his name toeing puf to the v«e, I #as pleased to find that there was 
a general eehstotion in hk &vcitir in hut A^***^, vdtoaaid aomething 
about the rnggedness of Ae metre, and even objected to Ae tjuaintness 
of the ortbogiapiiy, I was vexed a|; this mipetfiehd ■g^ossj pertanaciously 
reducing every thing to its own trite leveh and asked if be did not 
think it would be worth while to scan Ae eye tiwtt had first greeted 
the Mnse in that dim twilight and early dawn of-EngTish literature; to 
see Ae head* round whki Ae visions toffant^ nmsthave played like 
gleatna of msjfiratinn or ft sn^den glory; to watch those Ups that 
” lisped in nuwbers, Ar Ae Bombers came*^—-as by a miracle, or as if 
the dumb should speak ?. Nmf was ii^alonetfaat be bad been the Urst to 
tune his native tongne (however imperfectly* to tnodekn ears) j but be 
was himself a noble, manly character, Ktanding before his age and 
striving to advance it; a pleasant humourist withal, who "lias not tmly 
handed down to us the liviag*tnahner8 of his time, hut bad, ntfdoubl, 
store of curious and quaint devices, and would make as hearty a com¬ 
panion as Mine Host of Tabard. His interview with PetrarA is 
fraught with interest.* Yest T woiil^ taAer have seen Chaucer in com¬ 
pany with the author of the Decameron, and have heard them exchange 
tlieir best stories together,—the Squire’s Tale agaitist Ae Story of* the 
Falcon, tlie Wife of BaA’s Prologue against the Adventures of Friar 
Albert. How fine to seeth«d%h mysterious brow which learning then 
wore, relieved by the gay, familiar tone of men of the world, and by 
the courtesies of genius,^ Surely, Ae thoughts and feelit^ which 
passed through tlfte minds of Aesc great revivers of ^earning, these 
Cddmuses who sowed the teeth of letters, must have stamped an eK- 
pression on their features, as different from the modern* as their books, 
and well worth the perusal. Daiitc,” I continued, “ is as i»teresiiiij> 
a person as his owm Dgolino, one whose^ lineaments curiosity would as 
eagerly devour in order to penetrate his/spirit, and^he only one of the 
Italian poets t should care much to s^. There is a fine portiait of 
Ariosfo by no less a hand than Titian’s; lights Moorish, spirited, but 
not answering oar idea. The same ai list’s largi <colossai profile of 
Peter Arctine is Ae only likeness of the kind that lias the effect of ffftn- 
vcr&ing with “ Ae mighty dead/’ and this is truly spectr^ ghastly, ne¬ 
cromantic.’' B——- put it m me if I should lik?to see Spenser as well 
as Chaucer; and J answered wkhoftt hesitation, “ No; for that his 
beauties weie visionsBy, imt palpable or peraonS, pad Acrefore 
connected with lesi curiosity Ae wan. His poetry was the 
essence of romance, a’very HalohonndWhe bri^it orb of fancy; and the 
bringing in Ap individuaf mij^t Apsolve Ae chailn< No tones of voice 
could come up to Ae ifteAfluoPs cadence pf hi^ verse; no form but of 
a winged angel omdd vie waA Ae aiity shapes*he has described. He 
was (to out apprehensioua) rathpr ’’ a creature of Ae element, that lived 
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Persons one would wish to have seen- 


OC 

in the rainbow and played in the |il]gbted clonda,” than an ordinary 
mortal. Or if he did appear, I ahould wish U to be as a mere vision, 
like one of his own pageafitit 'C^ttd that; he abonld pass by unquestioned 
like a dream or sopnd*-^ • , J# ' ^ 

was^Arlbn dtenm%: « 

So w«nl he playing on the wat'iyplainP 

Captain C. muttered eomething ahoii Columbue, and M. C. hinted 
at the Wandering Jm ; bi»(f ^ wa^ set aside 4 Ipnrious, and the 

firft made over to the New WoVM. 

“I shoutdlj1ee,*’sMd Missto have lOeti pope talking 'Stitli 
Patty Blount'; and I iaw seen Goldsmith.*’ Every ofte turned round 
to look at Miss B —w,-, as hTby so doing they too could get a sight of 
Goldsmith. • '' 

“ Where,” asked a harsh croaking voiwt, ** was DrsJolmson in the 
years 17i5-6 ? He did not write any thing that we knoqi of, nor is there 
any account of hint in Boswell during those^two years. Was he in 
Scotland with the Pretftnder? * He seems *to have passei^ through 
the scenes in the Highlands in company with Eoswell many years 
after “ witWackdustre eye,** yet as if they were familiar to him, or 
associated in his mind with interest# thut he durst not explain. If 
so, it would be an additional reason for my liking him; and I would 
give somediing to hAVe seen him seated in the tent with the youthful 
Majesty of Britam, end penning the Ptoc|Simation to aU true subjects 
and adherents of the legitimate Obverntnenl.” 

I thought,” said A-'—-, turning short rodtwl .upon B-, “ that 

you of die Lake School did not like Pope f’—.“ Not like Bope! Mv 
dear sir, you mast be under' a jaistAke-^kiJcan read him over and over 
for ever r—Why certainly, the Essay on Man mast be allowed to be 
a master-piece.”—**Tt may be so, but I seldom look into iu"—“ Oh! 
then it’s ms Satires you admire ?”—*‘ No, not Ms Satitos, but hhi friendly 
Epistles mid his coaiplimenth."—“ Compliments! i did not know he 
ever made any.”—’* The finest,” said B—, ** tliat were ever paid by 
the wit M' man. Each of them is worth an estate for life—nay, is an 
immortality. There is that superb one to Lord Cornbury: 

“ncspisfi WjWs, low gainst 
Disdain what^er Cornbury disdsins, 

Be vinous, apd be happy for your pains. 

“Was thews Over feiW artful insipuaiion of idolatrous praise ’ And 
tben^ tliat nobje apotbepsis of his frreiid Lord Mansfield (however little 
deserved), when, speajjiog of the House of Eords, he adds-- . 

'* Conspicuous iiMne I another yet k nigh, 

(More silent m) where kiftgs and poets fie j 

, Where Murray (long enough tik Country’s pride) 

* Shall b® 00 u**”* fiiao 3fu% Ut than Hyde I 

“ And with what a fine torn, of indignanf flattery he addresses Lord 
BoHngbfoke— * . * 

“ Why rail mey If but one Wreath of mine. 

Oh f alkaoooBiplkb’d St. John, djsek thy simdief, 

“ ©r turn,” conBnued Bwith i s%ht ciiUrilt'^aBd 

' tus eye glistening, to his BSt of earl vlwendsr / 



P(nom one muid wiah io hare mn. 
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But why then nuyhhi Gianville the polite, 

Ati<i HQowio& Wahbi wonld tell me 1 cooid write i 
Wdl-natured Garth ittCktbdil ?etth early praiae, 

And Courarwe loved a§d $wtft atldifred ms lays: 

'rhe courdy 'JVlbot, Spmers, Stt^ld idad, 

Kv'n iniired Eocheate^ wonli ddd the head; 

And Ft. Jo^’s self (js^atDtfiten’s'fiPiendbefot'e) 

Received with ^ea attaa ode poet mom, 
idapjiy my shadW if fey these approved t 
Happier their aotow>«thaae feeloved i 
Frotn these the 'world will jadgo of men add books, 

Not ffim the Rnroets^ Oldmixdaa, and Cdoks," 

Hero bixvoide tota% Med book, he 

said, ** Do you tbiak I wotdd tidt wish to have been friends with sudi a 
man as thi«?” • ' ' 

"What say ijou to Diy'den?^-*-**Hf lariie* made a show of himself, 
and caartedpbjp^^fe^^lf ihattewest tom^e of Fame, a eofiee>house, so 
as in sonjp measure to Vulgariae oufi’5 id^ Him. Fope, on the con¬ 
trary, reached the very i^eau ideal of what a poefs Efe should be; and 
his fame while living seemed to be an emanation from that which was 
to <drcle liis ftame after death| He was so far enviable {and one would 
feci proud to have witnessed the rare spectacle in him) that he was al¬ 
most the only poet and man of gaitus who met with his reward on this 
side of the tomb, who realised in friends; fortune, the esteem of the 
world, the most sanguine hopes of d youthful ambition, and, who found 
that sort of patronage from the great iluring his lifetime which they 
w onld be thought anxious to bestow npoU him after his death. Kiad 
Gay’s verses to him on bis supposed ^return from Greece, after his 
translation of Homer was United, and say if yon would not gladly join 
the blight procession that welcomed him home, or sec H once more land 
at Whitehall-stsurs “ Still,” stud Miss D—“ I would r,Ancr have 
st'cn lum talking with Patty Blount, or riding by iu aP coronet-coach 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
15*-—who was deep m a game of piquet at the othelr end of the room, 
whispered to M, C. to ask if Junius would not be a fit person to in¬ 
voke from the deeid, "Yes,” saulB—y~, " provided he would agiee 
to lay tisidc his mask.” * * * 

Wo were now at a stand for a riiort time, when Fielding was men¬ 
tioned as a candidateonly one, however, se^ndied die proportion. 
“ llichardson By 41 means, but ouiy to look at hhn througli,tlie 
glass-door of his b«cik-shop, hard at work upon one Of kis «ovel% (the 
most extraordinary contrast that ever was presented between an authoi 
and his works), but oOt to let him come behind his counter lest he 
should want you to tum ct^tomer, not to go upstairs with him, lest he 
should oifer to read the first maiUuiettpt of Sir Chailek Grandison, 
which was originally written m eight qpd twenty volumes octavo,‘or get 
out the letters of fals l^maie correspondents, to prove that Joseph 
Andrews was low.” * * 

There was but one atatosman hi^the whole tof English histoiy that 
any one ex^essed die least desire to see—AJliver Cromwell, with his 
fine, frank* touglfe pii^ly ifimcjland wUy policy ?—and one enthusiast, 
John Banyan, ihe immortal lutjior of the Pilgrim’s Progress. U 
seemed that if he came into the room* dreams would follow Iiim, and 
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that eadi person would nod under his golden cloudy ** ttigli-sphered in 
Heaven J’ a canopy as strange and staidly as any in Hhmer. 

Of afl persons near our'<nw^ Oariick’s name'was received with 

the greatest eothusiastn, who was proposed hy J, f—He pre¬ 
sently supersede bod) Hogarth and Handtel, who l)ad htteux talked ot> 
but then it w as on contMtidh dntihe should ac^ In tragedy,send comedy^ 
in the pby and the farce» X«ar a^ WiHair and Droggert What 
& sight for we eyes, that #o^d be! Wljo wouldnot with a year’s 
iiicome at aliacat with a year of his naturid it^'yo|»e present at 
it 7 Besidesi as he (Kmld not act alone, and rechatbeis are unaatislac^ 
tory thii^, what a troop he must bring with hwe-j«lb(6f silveT-tongued 
Barry, and QuitP, and Shuter and Weston, and tiUve- Clive and Mrs. 
Pritchard, of whom I bave heard «ay speak as so great a fa¬ 
vourite when he was. yonng! Tbiswotdd indi^d be^ revival of the 
dead, the restoring of art; and so much the tnore ^sit^le, as such is 
the lurking scepticism mingled with onr overst|;ainedadfDiration of past 
excellence, that thoi^h w^ have {he speeches of Bnrke, the portraits of 
Reynolds, the wridogs of Goldsmithv and the ti^versation of Johnsoir, 
to show whaA pet^feO^^^ and to confirm the )ini- 

versaittestimony to die nierits of Gftrrick; yet, as it wSd before oti^ 
time, we have out triisgivings, as if he, was probably after all little better 
than a Bartlemy-iMr actor^ dr^ed io play Macbeth In a scarlet 
coat and laced cocked-hat. For one, I slumld like to have seen and 
heard with jmy own eyes and cars.*, Qertainly, by all accounts, if any 
one^ was ever moved by the. true histritm® O’sft/.t, it was Garrick. 
When he followed the Ghost in Hxmlut, he did not drop the sword as 
most actors do behind* tie the |ioint raised the whole 

way round, so fuUy was bu |»s8esSed^v^^^^^^ so anxious not 

to lose sight of his pai^ifiu a mlShient/^^^ dlaner- 

UtFjjord r*’sivthey suddenly missed Garriek, an^ not 

imagiiM what tVas become of him, till they were dra!wu to the Window 
by the convulsive screams and peals of langhter a young negro* boy, 

who was rollmg on the ground in an ecstasy of delight to see Garrick 
mimicking a turkey-cock in the cdUrt.-yBrd, with bis coat-taii stuck out 
behind, and in a seeming flatlter df feathered rage and pride. Of onr 
party tmly two jieilsonB presenObad seen the Britkb Roscius; and tltey 
seemed as willing as the rest to renew their acquaintance with their old 
favourite* " '’"i' ^ ' , 

.l^e wero interrupted in the hey-day and mid-ckreer of this fanciful 
spmilation, by a.grumbler in a corner, who declarcdit was a shame to 
make all this roUt about a mere player .and feiroe-writer, to the .neglect 
and exclusion of the fine old dramatists, the contemporaries aiid rivals 

of Slmkspeare. B-* said hO had anticipated this objection, when 

he had named theanthov of Mustaphaand Alaham; and out of caprice 
insisted upon keeping him to represent the set, in preference to the 
wild haiivhmined enthusiast Kit Marlowe; to the sexton of St. Aim’s, 
Webster, with bis melancholy yew-trees and death’s-heads ; tp Deck 
who was but a garrUlAuS proser; to the voluminous HCy^bd; and 
even to Beautnont and Fletcher, whom we might ofiend by corapli- 
meqtmg the wrong laidtor on thek joiii productyms^: Lord Brook, oh 
tjie contrary, stood Ir in Cowley’s words, was *‘ a 

vast species alom.’V Some one hinted the circtimstanee of his being 
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a lord, which xather startled s^d a would perhaps 

dispense with strict eliquettei eft he^ire^lafly^^ his title. 

Ben Joifton divh^ed tmr Bdfeges afraid 

he WQpId begin to traduce SItakspeare, who was liot present to defend 
htmadif. ** if he growa disa^eedbtet^ it was whispered aloud, there 
can match hiiA.” At romantic trisit to Drummond 

of Hawlbdrhd^ was mendohed,^ and tamed the sctde in his favour. 

inquired if there was any one that was banged that 1 would 
choose to mention t ^; A»d I answered* Eugeine Aram*. The name-of 
the** Admirable Crichton^'was suddenly started as aaplendid example of 
mste talents, so difife®^ from the 'generality Of his countrymen. 
This choice was raight^ approved by a North-Britonypresent, who de¬ 
clared himself descend^ from ildtt prodigy of learmng W accomV 
pljshment, and laid he had f8m%-plate> in ms possession as vouchers 

ibr the fact, with the initials A, C.—dd»nra|/e Ciicbtouf Hr-- 

Faughed or rather roai^c^ heartily at this as 1 should think he has 
(lone for tl«atiy years. ' • 

The last-named Mitre-conrtierf then v^shed to know whether there 
were any metaphysicians to whom rare might bc'tempted*to apply the 
wizard spell? I replied, there*were only six in modern times de¬ 
serving the name—Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, Leib¬ 
nitz^ and pcj^aps Jonathan Edwards, a Maf^achusets maa4 As to 
the French, who talked fruaptly ofhavingcrciii^ this science, thete was 
not a tittle in any of their writiims,'*that was hot to be found literally 
in the authors I had mentioned, [HOTimTobkc^iwho might have a cl^ira 
to come in under the Imad of GrararaBr, w ^one of 

tliese names seemed to excite much ihtejcsfj afid J did not p for the 

re-appearance of those who might ba thought best fitted by the abs¬ 
tracted nature of their studiealor their ptese^ disem- 

bodied state, md wlm, even Mving stt^e, weSflPTRSrJy 

divested of common flesh and .blood. Aa A-r-^^ an uneasy 
fldgety face was about to put sb^^ about Mr, l^ke and 

Dugald Stewart, he was preyented by M., C. who obi^ed, ^ If 
was here, he woidd to bavingup those prbfOuhd and 

redoubted scholiastsv A^ /4nd ITofts I said, 

this might be fair enough in him who read pr fllucied he had read 
the original wark.s, but I did not see how we iould have any right to 
call up these authors to give an account of diemselves in person, till we 
had looked into their writings. ' ' * 

By this tiiuf it should sisero that some rumour of our wlumsical delibe¬ 
ration bad got wind, and had d(i8tovbed iheiniittbik ^us in their sha- 


** See Newgate Calendar for 17&8. 

t B-r— at this tinW! ocCttpiedehsmUm io Witre-court, Flee^itrcet. . 

I Lpi^ Baeon renot indaacdfnthifilJstjttof do ;l come 

in. It is not easy to make room ka hitn aUd b» repetattoa together. S'his great 
aod celebrated maa in somv pf M* wedks terooiniends it w pour a bottle of claret 
into the ground 0 fa,inoni:iog, aud to stand over it, inbaliog the perfumes. So he 
sometimes•enridied the dry- and barren KjU of speculation wStb the fiae arematic 
spirit of Ilia gemuB* Hi$ ♦'Eawya” and h» '• AdyaUieewiBt of are works 

of vast deplj* and acppe of (ibiarv«t»n. Tbfr W$t,‘ tbuugh it cOiiteim no positive 
dwcoveries, is a xtoble chart of tw Ipiman latellcct, and a guide to all futu^ 
inquirers.,- ;/ ^ ^ ‘ 'v' ;, ' 
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(lowy abodes, for we received messages from sever4 ^candidates that 
we had just been thinki% of. Gray declined our invitation, though he 
had not yet been asked: Gay to come and bring in ‘his- hand 

the Duchess of BoItiJn, the ori^nal Polly; Steely and Addison left their 
cards as Caj>taitt SanCry and Sir ^Lc^er de Coverley: Swift came iu: and 
sat down without speaking a and quitted the room as abruptly : 
Otway and Chafterton wtS^e seen ling^ing on the opposite side of the 
Styx, but could^ not nmaier enough betst^een ftiem to pay Charon his 
fare: Thmshh ihl} ai^ep in the Imat, and ivas i^pwed ha<lc ;^in—and 
Burns seti^t^ A fellow, dohn Barleycot^^^ an old companion of his 
who had hondbcted him tb the otjhet' world,' to say idiat^he had during 
liis litet»h4|beeif drajvn out ,of hia retireraent as a, show, only to be 
made ah'excketnaii of, and tlmt he won,^ radier rehamn where he was. 
He desired, however, to ahajk^ hands by hh renresentdilve^the hand, 
ihus h^ld out, was in a burning fevers and ebook prodigiously. 

I'be room was hur^ round with sevoral portj's^ of eminent pinters. 
While we were dj^hating tkbether we should demand speech with these 
masters of mute e;]ioqnenee, whose features were so familiar to us, it 
seemed tbatoili at t^ce they glided from their ffami^ and seated them- 
selvfiSfUt some Hitle distoce from 08 * There was Leonardo with his 
majestic beard and watchful eye, having a bust of Archimedes before 
him ; next-him was Ba|^el’S j|^aceful head tufocd round^ to the For- 
narina ; and on hla othW side was Lucni^a Bbrgia, with calm, golden 
locks i Idichael Angelo had placed the model of St, Peterts bh ® 
befprehimi^CoTregio had an angel at his side; Titian wai seated with 
his Mi^ress between himself and Giorgioni; Guido Was acebrnpunied by 
his own Aurora, who took a* djpe-box from him; Claudi held a mirror 
in his band; Bubens patted a beautiful panther (led in by u satyr) on 
thr head ; Vandyke m>peared as his own Paris, and Rembrandt was 
furs, gold-chains and jewels, which Sir Joshua eyed closely, 
holding his.,haAd so as toahade his forehead. ' Not a word was spoken; 
and as we rose to do them homage, they stUl presented the same sur¬ 
face to the view. Not heing representations of living people, 

we got rid of the splendid apparitions by signs and dumb show. As 
soon as they bad melted intoNthio air, there was a loud noise at the 
outer door, and vtfe found it waS Giotto, Cirnabue, and Ghirlandaio, 
who had been raised, fijpm the/dead by their earnest desire to see their 
illustrious succesaow— ’ • 

<c * ‘^IVlmse names on earth 

c 1 a Fatness eternal records livj for aye I'* 

Finding them gone, f&ey hadpoambitjon to bo seen after them, and 
mournfully withdrew’. EgadT said B—“ those arc thej^very 
fellows I should like to have had some talk widi, to know how they 
could,see to p^t when all «;as dark around themf ’ 

“ But shall we have nothhi^ say,” interrogated G, J—“ to 
the Legend of Gooi^ Women?”—“^Name, namot. Mr. J-——,” cried 
H-— in a boisterous of ftiendly eiultatloo» *(naroea»a many as 

you please, without reserve or fear of molestation 1” . J—— was per¬ 
plexed between so many amiable recollections, that the name of the 

lady of hii choice expired in a .pensidb whiff ok bia p^; and B-- 

irnpatiendy declared for the Duchess orNewca»tle. Mrs. Hiitehinson 
was no sooner niontioned, than she carried the day from ihe Duchess. 
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We wer« les^ saUcitoas. on ihls subject of filliiig up the postlmmous 
lists ofiGioo^ Women, ae there was ^Ire^ypne in the room as good, 
as'^neihl^ and in all respect^ as^ exen^my, as ifae best of them could 
be for th«r lives! **1 should like.vsittly’W h^e seen Ninon de 
rEnclos/ said that hteotn^pa^ahle lierson^ -iSutd this immediately put us 
" in mind that lye had to pay due to our friends on the 

other side at the C^nnel i Vdhl$^, the Ibtriardt^ levity^ and Eous- 
sehu, the^fathei^>f»eB|^eid,^.K(^^ tutd Eabelais (gx0t in wisdom 
and in vtr'k), 1doli£%e ahd that Illustrious group diat me eolkcted round 
him (in tbe.pritit of fhci-aub^t) to hear him read his comedy of the 
1'artuiFe at the hoil|ef^ pf Mnon^ Eiimne, Xta Fontalae, Bochefoncaalt, 
St. .EvremcHit, dja ^ . . ’ ’ ,' ' ’ 

** Tbeai^ pi^j^,!^eatd k shrill; ^'oendoua voi^, 1 would 
rather see thm» alj thea<^'-4Defli‘i^uixo^^ 

“ Come, cornel” said H4-r-.; ’^I thought we shotddVve no heroes, 
realtor fabulous* What aay’yo^» Mr. B-r— ? 4f€ you for eking out 
youT' shadotry list with such names as Alex^der, Julius Qgesar, Tu" 
merlane, dir Ghengis Khan ?”—” Excuse lae, said B——, “ on the 
subject of characters in active life, plotter^fund disturbers of the world, 

1 have a crotchet of my own, whipli I beg leave lo reserf 0 .”-^“ No, 
no I come, oUt with your worthies!”—“What do you think of Guy 
Faux and Judas Iscariot?”* H—— tmmed an eye upon him like 
a wild Indian, but cordial and full of smothered glee. “ Your most 
exquisite reason!” Was edhoed on «aU sides; and A—.> thought 
that B— had nUw fairly entangled himklf. “ Why, I cannot 
but think,” retorted he of the wistful countenance, “ that Guy Fa«x, 
that poor flutterii^ annual scare^crow of straw and rags, is an Ill-used 
gentleman. .1 would give sometliing to wee him sitting pale and ema¬ 
ciated, surrounded by his matches and his barrels of gunpowder, and 
expecting the moment that was to transport him to ParadiseJliUt4»u 
lieroic self-devotion; but if I say any more, there is tliat/ellow G— 
will make something of it.—And,as to Judahs ,Iscariot, my reason is dif¬ 
ferent. 1 would fain see the face of him, who, having dipped his hand 
in the same dish with tlie Son of Man, could afterwards betray Iiim. 

’ I have no conception of such a thing; norylaive I ever seen any picture 
(not eveb Leonardo’s very fine one) tlmt gave mt^ the least idea of 
it.”— “ You have said enough, Mrr B—r, to justify your choice.” 

“ Oh! ever right, Menenius,—eyer right!” • 

“ There is only one otlier person I can ever tbink of gfter this,” 

continued H-- j but without mentionmg a name that once put off a 

semblance of mortalfty. Shakspeare was tjg come mtothe tbom, 
we should all rise up to meet himbut if that person was to come into 
it, wc should alt foil down and try to kiss the Item of his garment!” 

As a lady present seemed; now to get uneasy at the turn the conver¬ 
sation had taken, we rose up to go. The morning broke*w»th 4at 
dim, dubious light by wbic]^ Gfotto, €imabue, and Ghirlandaio must 
have seen to paiat tbei| earliest works; and we farted to meet again 
and renew similar tppics at night the next night, and the night after 
that, till that night nvetsptead Europe which saw no dawm 
same,event, in trudi, broke, upnur little Congress that broke up the 
great one.^But' i^t was td nfet again: oqr deliberations have n^er 
been resumed. ’ • t * * 



M\NHEER KRXEll's FlUS'i* INtERVlEW WITH CHAinOTTE, 

VEESlflKH. 

Ha VINO promued to caU, . ^ 

' -In my way to Hje'iiaU, , 

I'or M.tas Charlotte, laie J^tHy of^Walheim's fair tla«§bter> 

4 went, unawares, - \ 

DoVvn the back^kitcben stairs. 

And ^twafi thus the sweet soul was omptoy’d when 1.caught her: 

.Like cats in a gutter 

Bor thick bread fend butler 
tjix tihUdg!« were squeaking a«sand her i While she 
With suchijtace cutoacb slice, 

’ , That I found in a ttice « - 

She had cot a large slice' from the heart of poor tne*l 

She blush'd with con fasitm' ^ 

(I vow she'd 110 rotfge on), 

And swore 'twas a%or« in Inat trim to be found; 

'Twas shocklus !'twas frightful! 

^ 1 vow'd 'tWS« oeligblful— 

i bow’d, and she curtsied quitfe xi^wn to the'^ground. 

Such beauty! such grace! 

Such a tongue too ! she chatter’d, ppielefisn to the doeen, 

; ■ ; PixaoreSi housemiJids,.and books, 

And her uncles and auntSi am! her nkiety-ninth cousin! 


We soon reached the balbroom, 

(’Twas ratherji small rdotu) 

But, oh ! the orchestra was siihple and modest! ^ , 

Two fiddles, one fife I 
i'ci'i ■ ’Tvvas'all-spirtt aitdbfe,\ 

Thougl^the dancers. Lord help ’em 1 were some of the oddest. 

Hands across, ma’aifiv’-—‘*;J¥ou’re Out, »ir’*~ 

('harlotte whisper’d { U Just wait till we get to thc bottonij— 
We’re the best of the party, , 

“ We ll waUz iuid aston^h the natives, ’od rot ’em.” 

V We walul W behold her, , ^ ^ 

Hgr Mhad on my .shoulder, 

Chepks meeting, eyes greetrag, hearts beaUug, and thus 
I twist her ami twirl her, 

* And wbi^k hef and whid her— 

We whirl round'the room till the room whirls round us I 
Nof seeing, nor hearing, 

•» The lights disiqipearing. 

Abandon’d to all the soft charms of the waltz, sir! 

• . Oh ! had you a wife, 

Let her waHa aft her life, 

But he sure yotb waltz with h<^ yourtelf^-n^ind, that’s all, sir! I 

How it thunder’d and lighten’d j 
The ladies were fri^ten’d, - 
And thought it a sjn to danOe jigs in bad weather ; 

' Said Charlotte, “ 1 Wotffler •- 
“'I’hey’re frighten’d atnhunder! 

“ But since they Won't dance,'We ’ll play ftMrfcits together.’’ 
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we stole to the casemeuit 
Where, mute with amazement, 

We stared at the moon a full hour by a stoji^clocb! 

But, at length, whcd she spoke, * 

’TwaH the unkbJng stroke 
To the great work <Jf love, though she merely said—*' Klo|Hti>ck T’t 
* 4 ^ * P*. 


THfi tivitiTmes of uvEiiiriJ.f 

• 

KvjuLTrcr was an EngHsli gentleman of the first order. Ilis character 
united spirit with fiwe«tac«s: he was Cbnscientioua, accomplished, 
aimablc; an observer on the watch for good; superi^fr to the or¬ 
dinary temptations of high life; romantic on the side of nature; a 
patriot, who clothed anew his country with oaks; a graceful philuso- 
plu'r, M'ho did no* disdain to knpw the elegancies of a sallad. 

It is this combination jif mtoresting qualities, hut above all the 
" precious seeing” with which he lookett upon 9very object about him, 
ami fetched out the beauty and goodness that is in it, {a noble property, 
as if Heaven had gifted a man with angelic eyes,) which ha* long ren¬ 
dered Bvelyn a personal favourite Vith the readers of old bookstand 
h.ib at length produced a ^publication of his works. In some in- 
btdiiccs, the mention of p|ptcfV works m this Magazine is to be re- 
ivirdcd rather as availinj^nrselves of a warrantable opportunity of 
bunging the reader acquainted with the contents, than as passing a 
tniical opinion. But’in the present, partaking of the Just pride of 
thohp who arc concerned ip brining such an author forward, we do 
not hesitate to say, that no English geud^an, who has money as well 
as mind enough to indulge himself in intellectual luxuries, ought to be 
without the Works of Evelyn. He, Cowley, and Clarendon, may be 
regarded as the representatives of the gentry and men of lettclffThlt^ 
were on the aristocratical side in tlie civil wars; as Sidney, Milton, 

1 lai rington, and Marvell, ate those on tlie side of tlm democracy. No 
English gentleman should be without them aU. Evelyn, like Cowley 
ami Milton, was, unequivocally, an honest man. We are apt to regret, 
that such men as he, and Milton, and Maritell, and Eord Falkland, and 
all ilic other true hearts on either side of tl/e question, ttere not intimate * 
together; though on some accounts, perhaps, they were better in their 
1 ospective places. Cowley was his friend, and has addressed to him one 
of his most characteristic and congenial productions. Tht'y fougltt 
after their fashion, the battles of their cause; and refreshed themselves 
at intervals in the sweet breath of gardens; keeping aliye their humanity 
in the wide and chtiritable meditations inspired by those tranquil places. 
Evelyn had not the great talents of his friend. His works are remark- 


t bliouW any objectioa he taken to the rhytift, or rather, the no-rhynio of Stop- 
((Mk and Klnpsttxk, U la requested that it may Ee overlooked in favoar of the 
reaion. Ktopsfodi is the idAtical name pronounced hy wiarlotte, for nhmli no 
other could, with propriety, be snbstitutedyi Hmi the name been Klopwo^', we 
luiirkt have rontrit 4 d to make it jingle witlT mopstick i but IClopsforA'—the thing 
is impossible. , 

* The Miscellaneous Writings of Jap Erelya, Esq. P.RJS., Aathur of “ Sylwt, 
or a Disoouiw of Forest Trees, Memoirs,** &c. now first colktted, with occasional* 
nofcf-, by William Upcott, of the London Institution, 



able aeitber for goodness of style nor masterliness of s|^iilatio% His 
iondness for learned fibraseS) and scraps of scholarship, bo^rs op the 
pedantic; and he must^ have' bewi, startled at first sight w-stli the cha¬ 
racter which Cowley could aflford to write of CJitoniwell. But tliere is 
ingenuity^fgracef tmthusiasm|,>a,^at deal of Morraation on subjects 
within his reach; great, jof.^z^t jn Jbefaalf of our forests and 

“ hearts of oah f an acdvjtyr rmh of life^ jdiht transports us to 
and fro between^ enjoyinp^of fhiiiWDDiiry ^ tbh syinpatby with 
busy men; an.honesty somntimea anu^nung to shaplictty; and a 
simplicity o&en arriving at the ressdts, aitdhavested wiih the dignity, of 
wisdom- 'Tito merits of bis “Silva” are,ntdl knonmj but have never 
been seen tovsucb advann^ as In the Ime edition, illustrated with 
plate^ and vidth the commentary of Dr. Huotet. His Diary” has all 
the interest that imgbt be expected firom theinemomndum-book of an 
hoRest and anxious observer, kept in extraordinary times; and the 
Mibcellanies before us partake of the same interest, united with the 
results of his quietest and most'pleraing studies. 

It is the intention of the pesent review, which will extend to two or 
three papers, to go through the whole contents of this volume, ISey 
amount to nineteen or twenty artieJss, of great diversity of subject,--- 
party-politics, fine arts, fashions, commerce and navigation, tlie smoke 
of London, sages, impostors, a lady’s 4resM^-5O0ro, and a discourse on 
eallads. ;The least interesting are thhse s 
list, and which he produced while be was cbmparativ^y new to the 
world. But they engage us with their spirit and honesty ; and the oc- 
C&sion which caied them forth renders them worth attention. These 
tracts mterested Milton and ClaTmidon. Marvell would take them up 
fresh from the pointer's, p vs^c now toke 

1, Of LtBRRTV AND SuRviTODS. Tronduied fmvt the Frtnch of M. 

F&ifer >—This was Evelyn's first production. He picked up 
the original,Awhile strolling among the bookshops in Paris; and after 
his return to England, published it, in the true spirit of a gentleman, a 
few days before the execution of the pninoe whom he loved. “21st 
(January),” says his Diary, “ was puWished ray Translation of Liberty 
and Servitude, for the preface of which I waS severely tlmeatened.” 
This oireumstauec reudersXthe Prelace the beat part of the book. 
It is worth reprinting here the edification of gentleraen in ordinary. 

* "to uriii that rbAdfs. 

.cThis frfce subject, coming abroad in. these licentious times, may happily 
caH^e the worid to mistake both the Author and the Translator, nehherof 
whom by LtBERTV dr^uuderetaod that i0mo3& mpoatona^Ma, so' frequently 
of late exhibited and held forth to the people, whilst (in thlemeane time) in¬ 
deed, it is thrown into the hands of a few private person^. By Freedome 
is here intehoed that which the philUsapner teaches us: NiM m smaVe, 
nulH^Kcmi^H, nullu casihsifprkmrn in afvum '4^uceiref kc. hot that Pla- 
toniqne chlmsera of a state, no w^re fexistant save in Utotia. 

Verily, there |s no such ihlng to rgrawi mtnrit as lye pretend uhto; seeing 
that whilst we beare about us tbetospoiles of mortality, and are subject to 
oar passions, there can be no absolute perfeciion acquired to this life: and of 
this truth wfc have now had the experience of more than five ihOusa^ yeercs, 
during all which tract to this present epgcb of time, utev-pf was there either 
heard or read of a more equal and cxc^lent foritf ofgovcnanent than that 
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under w*-!* we ourselves have lived, during the reign of our most gratious 
Suveraigties ilalcion dales ; the Cotlteaiplatioti of which nukes me some¬ 
times with the sw6et Italian to sing, < 

itfeHSoilo bx, * 

(kntap^imn^ ilj% ^ 

f m(f, sptm mn d trgnfm, 

(jmldh* utanifsmcdrt 

Of which the llfHano^y 

No sooher strikes my hratne,. - 

But ah I transiKMricd, I , 

Metninkes wtut youog agatne. 

If therefore we werfe once the tnost happy of subjects, why do we thu-? 
attempt to render our stChes the most miseraWe of slaves? (Sod is one, and 
better it is to obey one than UUny^ Neque mm tf^ertus tutior ulla etl, quam 
DoMiiro smire &«•, that is, Cfiurles)/^ 

This 18 p1ain*£Hiokeft, and probably made Evelyn's friends tremble 
for him. ' Yet perhap his very honesty, that of his famiiy in general 
(for his brother openly accepted the d<!dleation)^i and the nature of the 
work itself, of which he does not seem to he aware, conspired to keep 
him in safety. It is observable, that he speaks only of Uie^preface as 
likely to bring him into trouble,, %e truth is, that Le Vayer's treatise 
tniglit be turned more strongly against wjonarchieal power, than in fa¬ 
vour of it. The ostensible object of it k to show, that there is no 
liberty whatsoever, excepHn tlife philosophical sense of the word. But 
the most striking proofs arc drawn frmn the servitude of courts, and 
from the headlong inchtvaiion which is attributed to men in general to 
fall at their feet. Le Vayer, who had lived much in courts, had ndt 
found his tendency to cynicism and scepticism lessened on that account. 
The religious discovered that he was tpo*much of a Pagan in bis no¬ 
tions ; and Evelyn migiit have discovered, bad be been older, that in 
his treatise of Liberty and Servitude, he w.a8 secretly laughing 
folly of mankind for submitting to he slaves, Milton and Harringftm' 
must have smiled at the politician, who thought to advocate the cause 
of Charles tho First, his courtiers, and his clergy, by passages like the 
following. 

“ If Alexander will be iaken for one of th^fjlods, the Priests of Jove ate 
ibe first who attribute uhto him iherayw of die Deity, au(JackaowIedgc liim 
for the Teal! sonne of Hammcm. v 

“ But happly these mentall captivities would appftire, lessc stmnge to us, 
suffered we them only to comply with those unto whom otherwise we can 
not render too many respects, it would be no wonder to see that Favonwrs 
betray^ the honour of his knowledge and reason in favour of*an Etnpevour 
who Commanded thirty legions. And in effect, when the Ecclusiastique 
hath delivered us the pr^ept never to make shew of over great abilities 
before one’s Soveraigu} it seemes that he would incite us t« this flexibility 
of mind, which we ought ever to have in presence of him, and those prin¬ 
cipal] ministers who do represent the porsop ttf fee King} and to wliom he 
communitateth a beam oi his lustre end "aumority. But the misclueic is, 
that we must oftentimes ei^er'clse feis Our obedience totj^ards persons who doc 
least merit it' of feeir Soverako. We bcare more respect to a favourite of 
Pompey's, than unto Cato of Vtica. And the whole world hath observed 
the insolent authority of the Eunuchs in most of the Levantine Courts, of 
Ubertincs in that of fhe,art$jent Ifely, and of a number of fee same nuffc 
who liavB (in sundry pikes) abusw tly favour of thou masters. For Piiukj 
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siyitieumes themselves iti HOitaUn great arieUitect* who jremOVe 

huge marlines with very smaSl engines. They extremely delight to have 
poWer to act as mum mimsiM in changing (according as diey seeme good) 
the destinies of tlieir subjecfs. And to represent hitii toe bette^whoie liTcly 
image they are here on dkrtfa^. exalt someone hop (He dunghiU, even to the 
subhinest digAhyes <t«d p^ imoortant chains'of their paltic»,,. Men arc 
theii; counters, which signific ia4a]n« Pore or teste, acceding to the pdsitibn 
which am pleased to assi^^thPi^. : Awd after the aame manncr as every 
pan Pay, when Ke wuies, mwe ^ch or such a letter of the alphabet pre¬ 
cede, Wbich best hint pleaseth. Kings am in posspsimi-to bestow the prin¬ 
cipal! places .oC houopr and authority within'their states unto those whom 
some patticuhif hn^pation eauseth them to ptefme befpe others. " In tire 
meanc timd, whatsoever may be (Ibe history makes it evident that the election 
is not always eqtiall) we ought not lesse to submit our dhcotirse and reason 
toaU thP.T, pllSsares, than to the Wifi of the Soveraigne himselfe, for that 
many timead;he Prince is not acoessthle^ hut' through tmr mediation. The 
most inferiour of his petty offims wlp hath the horfbur to approach his 
sacred person at. the houres of his ictyrement, and privatig diverttsmeuts, may 
. easily enougli make or marr-e, advance or netardethe most importaht affaires. 
And therefore it Is we Sje in the Acts of the Apostles, that those of Tyre and 
SicloO, desiTOus tohe ee-mgratiaCed with King Herod (who hftis pifeded at 
tbem}i addressed ihemsclves uinto Blastils, jwime grobme of the Pj^fy'Cham¬ 
ber,by hiasmeaheb to make their peace. And I well mmemhcr tipbn^ t^ 
of a,Persian talc, which perhaps is jfti Jot hiferibur tn subliliy to any one of 
those which the tmtients have attributed unto jEssp. A King (says the 
fable)^ havcing made proclaniation. that they shotdd :a«seiBb!e,ial} the beasts 
of burthen which could possibly be found, to feerve iu the warr that he un- 
deriookethe Fox was no soohg- advertised thereof, but immediately he 
flyes, that he might avoide the ncrill of so unprofitable an employment; by 
Jjnd by, he meelcs the vvolfe, who (instead of imitation) derides him, that 
^not conceive that t/hc ordinance onely respected those beasts who 
were proper for burthen, froiij which they were aUogether exempt. ‘ Do 
not: you rely upon rfwt,’ replycs the Fox, ‘for I tell thee, that if those whicli 
be about the King once take the caprice'that we^nay serve, as well as the 
nMNlndifc likewise be compelled to goo, or, at leastj infinitely suffer, 
•bifbre his M^jestio can be-rightly informed of our reasons to the contrary.’ 
It is no difficult matter to extract the sense of this ingenious story, and so 
judae ofwhat importacfcc the favour arul authority of those wee speakc of, 
doth concerne us. This is it whiofa'^doth. infinitely multiply the servitude of 
the Court, which renders tfm subjection much mone insupportable, and tlrat 
which makes it to be numhrV (as I conceive) amongst those felicities which 
the Ecclbsiasth)u# reckons H the faappinesse not lib have our liberty 

en^ged unto those persons Who di^erve noi the least subjection unto them.’’ 

Afbey these compliments k) the Lauds and Buckinghams of a court, 
and that«*‘priirie {poom,** Blastus, the anthot proceeds to secure his 
argument, and his person, by dim of excessive, yet equivocal 
pieces of flattery to >the reigmng soferei|pft. (Louis the Xlllch) which 
Bacon adopted for the sa]»ie.pwq^Ose mbis Adtrancoiaeat of Learaiag, 
wheti he sauLthatheknew-of ue^yuclrpriiMmsiivce the time of Christ, 
as King James the Second. The goodness of that fovemment under 
whifch we Hve,^' says Le Vajmr, ** giveth me i^e'hardJnesse to explain 
myself with a libwty worthy the rei||h of Lewis the Just: as he is one 
of the greatest mofiarefes 04 earth, the most worthy be admired ; 
he is likewise the best of all, and knob a prjnee, that i&eae is no jma- 
ginif^ liberty wHch oan pt^bly be ao sweet and advantageous unto 
us, as the obedience wh^ w.e reBdeiabhn ^W-^vlthafreat deal more to 
, the same purpose, of fes Mayealy’s l:ou«£^; all which not appear- 
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ing siifficieiit U{K)ti a dae coosideration of xhek Ueiieficence and die 
Bastile, the sly Frettcbfman ctfnpltides Ihns :-^* For my part, J 
eateeme modesty'to be otieof tbe most essentiall parts of praise; nor 
should I believe I bad yet rendered ^-ihe honour and respect which I 
owe unto those heroes and to our great I^ewis, were it not, that the 
silence wherewiAall I merentw tfecoi* »od ifrhieh I doe voluntarily im¬ 
pose on my selfe, composed the betjer pa A of th^ prai^,” 

Milton might have tohj EvelJ'n, had he met Mw in one of those 
sweet and schokstto fatireahignta, tlm love of which was -common to 
both, that it did, not folio# froni die tmattainafateness of perffeclion in 
this life, that arbitrary governments might not be changed for the bet¬ 
ter. In fact, he lived td.iee as mitchjn ,the Revolution; and thou^ 
he could not take, kindly J» the new then, was dumkftil for the new 
state of the nation; andnllowed hkson to be a warm partizan of the 
Prince pf Orange.* :i - 

II. Ta® Stat* of Fhakce, «« it sto&d in tie jXth t/ecr of this pnsent 
Monarch tjmis XlIIL Writfea to a 1653*--.Tbis was published 
in Evelyn’s j;birty>second yeaj;, three yekrs aftewthe translation fromLe 
Vayer. It is written in the same spirit of hostility to the new Com- 
monw'calth, and ihitst be pronounced to be atill less happ]i; iii its ap- 
plicatio®, T<m iauch prai^ cjpjnot bo given tp the au&Or’s eOpsci- 
entiousness and pains'-taking, as an iaqtdrmgtraveller ; and the trea¬ 
tise is worth examination by an historian t biit if the republicans let the 
writer alone for his simplicity when ^ translated the essay on Liberty 
and Sefvitadej how must th^^ chuckled to see him angered by. 
their success intb a Ija^ exhibition of absolate monarchy ! ^ 

‘'That where a *Sov©rriga| :Priocfe is able tp maintain an absolute arid 
unarbitraTy JurUdietiriri OveriM managed with an active and pru¬ 
dent Gouricell, ihem> «rid.m doth vietdty and greatnesse bles^ 

and favour a Naiiori With any pt^arient succ^-ss, ts a verity mostdemon- 
strable: whether we r^iflect on the prmeril age, or those frequent 
of the Romani and Athenians, whose desertion and abanqpQing of their 
royaU superlourB fomented such confusieri and dUtraciiori amongst the No¬ 
blemen and Plebeians^ as .could never, be afterwards comprised, even to the 
ultimate destruction and lamentable catastrophe of those most illustrious 
Rcpublicks.” 

As if Rome and Athens were worth any tbingj excejtt in their repub¬ 
lican state; Or touring its immediate consequences: fo/ even the litera¬ 
ture of the age of Augustus was but the rtesult oCrepnblican studies. 

“ But in vaine dq wee seek for other instancea of thisgreat trujji than the 
present pmgreksion, and almost quotidian conquests of the now dourishktg 
Ottoman which, as it is the nmst inviricibie upon eai€h, so must we 

needs acktiowledg it to be the most independent and absolute which these 
later times have likely produced unto us. But for that thii^^k which 

may now a dayes cost a man his teeth (to Ibose uothirig dseJh the pursuit), 
1 shall prosecute it no fttrther than may serve to illustrate wh^t it is whicli 
hath of late rendred so potent, and this preseat .aspiring and for¬ 

midable Monarchy, Franoe, of Whitm 1 sljyi tfext easay to give a brief cha- 

“ And now, as in descSlption of bodies uatorall, dissections begin ever 
with the Supreme and mom noble regitma; so in anatomising the Kingdom 
of France, which consists of a body poHtick». I 'will commence witn the 
head, that is the Ktng;'whom het^ imay coll as absolate, since Lewis the 
Eleventh hath so long since;, (tb.i'^e his own expression) ptu theiniAm r^ 
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page ; thal is, freed them from that grand authority, wliieh, till his time, the 
Parliament indeed exercised over them j W that flow the same reason which 
moved the late Kings to depose or translate Saint Denys (heir ancient Patron, 
and to put his Kingaflflje formally under the protection the Blessed Virgin, 
is esteemed good reason,''and sufficient logick for all h» present commands 
whatsoever} €ar »oske Im plmir .* * for such is our good will and 
pleasure.* ( .1* . 

. Sie iiolo, sicttat ratime'poiunids, 

For so we will, so we cot^niawd; 

Our will does for Our reason stand.** 

Then follows a long list and particular atjcoiint of the royal family, 
the ministefs, court officers, and all kinils of establishments civjlj and 
military; in ^»e course of which wc meet with such passages as the fof- 
lowing j-*** 

“The sovereignty of France B become so indepeadew; and absolute, that 
albeit U do still retame a shadow of the ancient form, yet it is, duly consi¬ 
dered, a thing heavenly wide and difierent: for in die Khgs sole )TOwef it is 
to re.solve of, and dissolve warrs^ by him are ^hc lawes interpreted j letters 
of grace, of itaturality, add other acts given out; he it is impnseSh taxes, Iroiii 
which (by a special! decree) the Uiurch her sclfe is not exempt; nay, nibcii 
the Pope own HoUnesse consent no); from all vvhosc ecclcsusiicall cen¬ 
sures, iulflitnations, and anathemas, ^ feels bkn^elfe also privilcdged, ami 
therefore nominates all spiiituall persons 3 ib their preferments and dignities: 
notwithstanding all this, the handsomer to disguise nnd ofiparell these Im 
voluntics, and render them at the least specious procecdures of justice, he 
permits none of hts edicts to passe as auilunitick until the Court of Pailianiem 
r (who is absointcly at his devotivul*havc first verified them i a favour this like¬ 
wise out of corapleaneiit too, nm (m nemsitath humanitaiis, as a ehi- 
itali (whose glosse it U) hath warily termed it. 80 that at for the Parliaments 
of France (besides the name anil formality), there is iu iruih now no such 
thing in uatuie; which, loaeiheK-with their ancient lihcrties, how deservedly 
they lost them ma>y'’be easi^ dbcowred in their frequent rebellions.’* 

Od. bo is jealous, m behalf of the English gentry, of the ex¬ 
emption of tlie French gentry from taxes; and complains, that nobility 
is no advantrige in England, “ the peasant" being ** as good a man every 
whit for any prinlego which llvi* other (the man of birth) enjoys above 
him: through which defect, as there remains little encouragement and 
reward for ancient virtue ^ Ibtore industry, so must it needs, in time, 
both utterly confound and dVgenerate the race of the most illustrious 
families, wffich have bithert<| yot naaained.” 

Ten years 8fte);wa!ds, Evelyn would not have been so far to seek in 
this matter. He wrote his State of France, rather witli liis political 
anger, and Ijis poetical Jove of pomp and circumstance, upon him, than 
his genuine English/eeling. He livtid tcl' sec this gorgeous and irre» 
siatihle monarchy shaken to its emttre by 

^ “ Little W)ll, the scouryc of iVaaoi,, 

No godhead, but the first Of mcji.” 

* ♦ 

Tlie Duke of Marlborough in the h%h noon of hts career, when 
Evelyn died? and Er^latid, whose prosperity .out author had blessed as 
be was declining into the grave, was taking that ascendency in the affairs 
of Europe, which the downfall of her own oppressive monarchs, as well 
as the unnatural and diseased growth of her Fwmch neighbour, had 
secured her. ■ * 

r* 
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in. Tni: Goldsn Book; of St. John CHRTSosTOMj coKCERXiNa 
tHE EwcAiroj? OF Trmshtedoutofth GtxeK. 1659.— 

; A very ond, with due alloiivattce/or the opinions of the ilius- 

trious aufhor^S timers very seiisiblelAud treatise, full of a manly 

tenderness, and ai l$rge anid pbilo^phical apprehejjtion of all the wants 
and capahifities of ouwaaturc. Evelyrytranslated it to cotnfbrt himself 
for the loss of ao tjjttradrdilWly shild* m whom he has given an affect¬ 
ing account; and he detUcsates it to the hoy’s «nck«, to copjfort them 
under a similar Affliction, '/be sweetness of his nature here comes 
fortlj; and the reader may sfty, at this^rt of the Miscellanies, Here 
begins the first chapter of Bvelya," ’ The translator’s object may seem 
strange, considering that the treatise jregarda a livinjymd prospering 
child: but it is wisely done *, for griefl after a while, loves to dwell on 
the possible per%tions which tire object of it might have attained to. 
It sees, as it were, under that visible monal image, the real aiigcl which 
it believes to €»st elsewhere. Besules, we'Iove to persuade our5.<;!ve3 
that we slioild have take? all this pains for a child | end enjo^ inui- 
giuation, the iruits ofpar troulde, withouthaVlhg undergone the fatigue 
of the task, or the pangs of disappointment. In no one belief is a na¬ 
tural piety more willing to indulge itself, cm better autl^^ do so, 

than in making an angel of a dcpa?lcd child. A wise and ami.Tl>le*long- 
suffering, bn the jjart of those who arc advanced in life, may be tnore 
exaltedly angelicali We fanby the gravest and most active of the 
blessed spirits mhde but of those. Btit a child, jvben it has passed the 
first age of its ignorance antV selfish wantSj and comes to give evidence 
of a generous and sympatlnising nature, capable of sharing its pleasures 
and of shedding tears for bthef^ people’s sakcs> leaves an impression, 
when it is gone, of a being intenaed and t^ady-made for Heaven, wliom 
we have had assurance of by seeing and caressing it ;—a tangible 
cherub; a visitor,whoj born of ourselves, and returned to it? 
country, has come tfl give us certainty of our own link with Heaven. • 


; TO' G.RE'li€B. 

SWee:)- Heilas’ earth-^my fancy’s fairy-lantl-*. 

My youdifnl spiritr?;gl(yious\patadjse 1 
OhI who may tell how dfar tbe filial bwid 
iVhiblvliivks to thee one btir in disiant'skies, 
But with a soul that shares thy destinies, 

Anxl feels lhy §||ry,hs jV^ , • 

That / bave hyedto see thy Star arisuw--^^ 

: Thy bahtter spread for freedom and for fame-.*' 
Land of ihy love! will be a rfiought to claim « 
A loitf proud record inimy tncnmry. 

Where the prophetic echoes ofihy name 
Speak ail of glad aifo gol tl^ day to be !— 

1 hear the mneo, as thy wamors heanj, _ 
BeForathe fight, the wings of Victory’s bud ! 


Jan. ~ 'voi> Xvi. NO. lxi. 
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COfFEE-HOl'SES AND, SMOKING, 

Smokikg hasi had its vicissitudes, as Well as other ^hions. In £li> 
zabeth’s day, when it fiipst catnc uj>, it was a high acfiomjdishment: 
James (who liked it none die better ibf its being of Ualeiglfs invention) 
iiullgna('.tly,(jrefusecl it tfie lightcifhk eouflti^anse: ih CJharles's time it 
was dashed out by tlie cannon f lips itad no lefemre for it under Chatles 
the Second: the eUibs add the Dutch brought it hack again with King 
Williara; it preva'hd more ot less during the reign Of the first two 
Georges t; grow thin and died aWay nudef George the ‘Third; and has 
lately re>a})p<^red, widr ailoUr^i^of Turkish pipes, AwS through the 
milder ipediurn of tlje cigar, uuder/the auspices of bra'successor. 

Tlio'last smoker I retmllfec^;old school,'was a 
clergyman. He had seep'the bast society, and was A dian of tlis most 
polished behaviour. This .4id pot hinder him frotrf taking his pipe 
every evening before he Wetrt tp bed. Tie sat in Isfs arm-chair, his 
back gently bending, bis kbees a little apart,^ his eyes' placidly inclined 
towards the fire; and in the intervals of puff, ^to recount 

anecdotesof the Mar(]^uis»f llddtihgbam, and ^ ray Dord North.” The 
end of his (^creation wm anhouitced to those who had gone to bed, by 
the tapping .of the bowrof his upon the hob, for the purpose of 
emptying it of its ashes.' As'fies to ashes; head to bed. It is a pity 
that the long day of life ettopot always terminate as pleacantly. Bacon 
said that the art of making death-beds easy was among the tksulmda 
of knowledge. Perhaps, for tlM! most part, they ate easier than ihe 
gseat cbfmcellor imagined J but, no doubt, tbie most consciemlons ones 
might ofWn be betteried. virtudus' lnan shall not always take bis 
departure as coriifortably as a sinner with a^b state of diaphragra. 
Frcnehmen have died, sicifeg in their CbairS, and pOwder- 

,„jgjjj^^bave a btntet taste in think 1 could 

drop off widi a dec^# cotnprf^ise bet^^ thought and forgetfulness, 
sitting with my pipeby a in nn did elbow-chair. 

I delight to‘ think ofthe'dmes’^ sinoking was an ornament of 
literature, a refoeshmem andfelmseto the siudiob^^ when Hobbes 
meditated, and Covyley built: Ids casdie^ ih^^^^^ clouds, and 

Dv. Aldrich his ^adrfmglek 4 |? tu smoking, ^ hot think, 

as yon please. If the raind^’s actively employed, thd pipe keeps it in a 
state of satisfactk)n,^supplies it with a side luxury, a Soft' ground to 
work upon, If ybu wish to; be idle, the take the place 

of thinking. 'There is a negative ajjtivi^ in it, tlmt^ the.place of 
rea|, Intrdding notions are met with a puff in their teeth, and puffed 
into 

of thought, when their medhations wbuld foin be;;d they cannot 
always ceasi? meditating. Baeoh w'as acciisto to take a draught of 
Mau'ch beer^ towards bed-time^); to scifife this msto^ bi| mind. I 
wonder he did hot take a pipe? as k'fihtfor: carrier^^0 of that uneasi¬ 
ness. Being s lin| between thought attd no thotiglu/one w ima¬ 
gine It w(ould have been a more advisable with his state of 

excitement, than the dashing of one ^reara upon andther in that violent 
manner, and forcing his nerves to behave theraselveSv There are deii- 
Bate heads, I am aware,, tliittcanhi^iheara dgaiti Smoking, of 
* any sort, make* too audden an appetd lo the conne^^ their 
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sensitive' nerves, and the stninacb; produefes vrhat the doctors call pre- 
d^estiop, and js rebuked with a .piinishineiit of the vveaker part, to 
witj^ tbe,braiol. ' Bacon's. m%ht have been st^'in his old a^e, after all 
the service it had,«een ; but ^^vonder, on that accownt, that he resorted 
to the jolly-and foji-hunting sjtccedancnm of be,er^ iWwslk would 
hare been ^tter* After study wait a mile.” 'fbc’oojseot is to re¬ 
store the b|pod gradually to tttotioD, arrested as it has been with rhany 
thoughts^ and confusest^l whea Ussy let it go. Now a pipe is a more 
gradual ieBiorative than a draught. As it is a shadowing off between 
thitfking -and no t}naldirg« ap it is a preparer for sleep, and a reconciler 
with w'ant of company. . . 

But thcjgenius of smoking, being truly philosc^hicH, has its love of 
society too; and then it resorts to a cup. Among Mr. Stothard's 
agreeable designs for the Spectator, theiie is one of the club over a 
table, with; thejf pips and their wine, .Captain Sentry is going to light 
his pipe at the candle; Sir Rpger is sitting with bis knees apart, like 
the old gentleman I havd been descrilftrig, in die act of preparing his,—- 
perhaps tliinking what a pretty tohaceo-stopper die witiow’s finger 
would have made. One lotigs to be among dicrai . AsiI never pass 
Coveut (j!ardetr|and I pass it vary often) without thinking of »11 the 
old cofifee-howsOs and the wits, so I tpir never refletiti without impa¬ 
tience, tliat ;tlmre are^ meetings pow-ardays, and no coffee- 

room that looks as if it Would suit then?. Beople confine themselves 
too touch to their pews and boxes. ‘In former times there was a more 
humane bpenness of intercourse, Different parties had indeed tljeir 
respective plaqes of resort ; a natural feoflaequence of politics, perhaps 
of letters; but this, prevented ungracefttl‘quarrels,. Hostility might 
get in, but vvas bbligiw to behave itself. * Dryden, who was t^ object 
of attack to an uiiceasing horde of scribblers, was never insulted in bis 
coffee-Iiouse, Eyea the bravbe^ of Eord ilochester, or whoever it'wds 
that had him waylaid in Rose Alley, did not venture disturb the 
peace of his symposium, S^he ioiim Sat is described as 

open to all comers, andhe oampied a pttiminen In w'inter 

a place was SatWed lor him at the firesiife. 

I confess, if I were a wit,;; J would rather Im myself and 

friends. I should likb to be public o But this is a 

taste originating in the timw. Dry den was a modest man in his inttn- 
course; and was never chargetl, I believe, anmngalUhe accusation.s of 
vanity brought against liim. of being the vainer for frequenting a coff^- 
foom. Being a lover of wits, I should like to see the thnf s almr in 
this respect, and die great men of all parties becora^ visible. But wliere 
could they be so ? Where could the ,qdeasant fellows pjuong, our ck- 
isting Whiga and Tories take up oneof Rieir respective tabernacles, and 
make a religion of .odr going to hear them, and aspiring to a pinch out 
of their snuff-boxesf I was thinking of ^is, asi passed through Covent 
Garden ftie other evening. Above all, said I, where could we have 
the whole warmth of tbointereoncse revived, the Bpectator’s tobacco- 
pipe and all, espectally when it is no longer the fashion to drink wine ? 
It would take a great^dealtofetchfengliahmen again outoftbelr boxes. 
They do not allow smolung in tftfe best c^ee-boutes ;^^^ where they 
do, 80 many other ChiiS|s are jilioweil;; gentieman would remain.* 
Where .shall I place my imaginary coterie, and fancy myself listening to 
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the Dfydeni and Atidisons *pf the day ? It is fashion now fpy jOur 
wilder writers in ma^aaanes io patVopize, pretend to patronize, aome 
house of call, or vociferappn, we .Bfirediocri^ of which shall giye them 
an air of Vigour and defiance 'in the patrcmage, and proipte them men of 
originality. ^There is something pleasant in this, lyhereitlis not an affecr 
tation of stiperiority to prejttdic£>, arising out of .an absolute sense to the 
contrary, and betraying itself by a toftVof bullying. But real or not, 
and with ejl my regard for ihese honest housesj’ ,.where die only sophis- 
ticate thing tho presenee of Some of their panegyrists, they will not 
do for the purpose' before us, Dufe is my consideration &r theDog-and 
the CoaUhoki pungent my iwuse'ofthe CieMn Cheese; thi Hole in 
the WaU h&s tP^snug appellation*,^ aftd as for DoUy'i Beefsteak House, 
great wpuld be my mgratitude, did I forget its hot pewter-plate, new 
bread, floury potatoes, foaiaing pot -of porter, and perfect beefsmak. 
llie man that eatnof enjoy s there, can enjoy a sfomacf no 

wberei liutit m what|i was leehmg the other Naillar is 

the Hummuras, nor the B<^ord,‘‘nor tho PiaZssa, nor the Southampton, 
nor the Salopian. Durii]^ these meditations, I approach ‘'my friend 
Gliddon’s SK^uft' and tobWcco-sbop, in King Street. Ay; here, smd I, 
is wlvfrewithal to fillife^^fc Steeles ^ ftnd the 

pipes of the 'Aidriches and Sir HOgef de CoverleySj, ? But where is the 
room in which we can fancy them? Where is the coffee-house to 
match ? Where the union of a certain domestio comfort with publicity, 
—jouimals of iterature^^'a^ well us news,--a ftt*c visible to^^^ 
without inebriety,----smOkuig withaot vulgarity ? On a sudden, f find 
carriages stopping iat the door:; I recoghizeiaii acquaintance of mine, a 
member of parliament, whb does hot qas^ of his way to fill 

a snuff-box: I hear a gentlemari inquiring about the coffee-room, and 
•jlwtoher Prihee Esterbazy is to: be turned away again by stress of 
com^miy.” I enter, and ask my old acquaintance,vy be has 

been about. • He pointe to a boaM ih his shop, and then takes me 
through a door iii the wall'mtb the very room that I was looking for. 
It was rather tvvo rooms into, one, andf with a fire in each ; a 
divan of ample dimensions runs round it; lamps of ground glass dif¬ 
fuse a soft, yet suflficii^^ light; the floor is carpeted; two cheerful 
fires offer double faeility of approach, a twofold provocatiC®' to poke 
and be self-possessed ; arouhd jire small mahogany tables, with chairs, 
in addition to the4ivah; andth »^ of all, :8tands a large one, 

profusely'cqveredvwith the periodical works of the day, newspapers, 
magazines, and publications that come out in numbers. I sit down, 
and am initiated, with the hospitality duo to aU old foiend, in all the 
amenities of the place. A cigar aiJA an oixctdlent cup of coffee are 
served. “ But will you have as good coflfee afethe end of the year ?”— 
“ C|in you ask me that question,'Mr; Honeycomb-^yoUj wlip have 
known me long?”—“ Well, ifbody foatever kept a shop can do it, 
it is you: and I tell you what you do, depend upon it, no success 
wifi be like yours.* Good fortuiie produces abuse of it; but the abuse 
is always as impolitic, eoicnparedwith:^ genuine, policy, as cunning is 
inferior to wisdom. If there were any one shop in I.ondon, in which 
the customer for a seriee of years were sure to find one undeviating 
goodness of .ahicle, the pheoomeporf would attract and retain all eyes. 
Ami these cigars; the boy tells me foey are excefient also. Is that 
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true?”-—“ i can ilil you one thi«U they say of them, by which you may 
judge for yourself; mey say they are 8maggled,’'--~*‘ Ob lio 1 
And snatch a grace beyond'the of 

You know bow the,law picked toy jacket 1 

was so tender of cottseaence^ that wbel l v/as at Hasdu^'I would not 
purchase a toy or Sfpair of gbves that was., contraband; whereas vm 
—I will not ask you tomtdtejne certain whether the articles are smug¬ 
gled or not-;-8ay no mow—^rest yo^t Mnuating feme on that. But a 
prdttier-tasted cigar-^a kirf with a finer tip of lavour in it,-—pray how 
many cigars ini^t a man stoaoke oT an erening ? I have a great mind 
to try. But ! must look at yo«r pu^citfidos.. By-tke-way, you have 
no pipes, I see j and 1 observe no Have you neither pipes 

nor wine wi^! are cxcliplively’'<Bgar; we have coffei?, sherbet, 

lemonade, al^reasomdbje orientai'drms > to harmonise with our divan, 
but nothing to disturb .die peace of it. I’hus we secure a certain do¬ 
mestic elegance mndoofe,; and can prevent dsunkards from coming in to 
get drttnkerv Aj^ may come from his dining or drawing-room, 

and still find himself in a manner at home. Besides^ a cigar is the 
mildest as well form of tobacco-takiug; and os it 

is no longer the jnode to drink wlfte^ wine is not sought after.”— 
“lliat is all very good for you; but for me, who have been casting a 
wistful eye, as 1 came along, at the old haunts of Sir Eogcr and his 
friends, I confess it is a drawbatfe bft a certain fancy 1 had, when I first 
came in. However, we must consider w’bat Steele and Addison would 
have liked had tliey lived now, and witnes^sed the effect of the Spec¬ 
tators of otiier imen.J it is tliey that hafve helped to, r^ own 

pipes and wine, and given us a ^ate/taste and domes¬ 
ticity; and 1 comfort myself with conclud^^ would have 

come here, at least (j^ertbeir bbtrioi tO l;;ib o; :, 

.your papers and, magasdnea. there be sits, bver the •iway,---8teere, I 
raean-^the man with the short face; for I perceive there is tvit at that 
table. Ojiposite him iai^isdo,<m black, looking a 

master in chancery. The handsome man, alvifays, 00 ^^ mast 

be Rowe; and the other one, an officer^fis Ck>ldl:fel Brett. But who is 
this tall formal personage coming up ym,--4he very man, 

Ambrose Phillips. Wh"i would his muse waS a little dancer 

in octosyllables,—a dandl^r of young jadi«8 ol*<lwsh^ 

Mine host left me tdoheho complete Another cup of 

coffee was brought met and five several publications. ; jto wit, c^news- 
paper, a twopenny shert;ia number t(| be conti^iuedi, a niagajiine, and a 
review; for I am fend of havinif nm'ra 1 looked 

over these, rmd then,; contiented: yridi the power to rc^d them further, 
coniinUed givmg bland puffs to roy cigatv and speenfeting around me. 
The conversatiCms were maintainei^ m ^Very quiet and genfteraanly 
tones: now and dien #as hoard t^jsound of a leaf turning over: 
sometimes a hem, comsequehtfei # otherwise ;%iy own puffs were al¬ 
ways distinguishable to mysrff; and at intervals I could discern those 
of others, and hear the social crac^^ No noi.sy alterca¬ 

tion here; no sMded floors dr coH feet; no impatient waiting for the 
newspaper, while the person in possession keeps it the longer becajise 
you want it:—all is warm; easy, quiet,’abundant, satisfactory. 
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I conclade tlie principaJ visitors of tlie divan to be theatro-|^oer^, 
officers wbo have learnt to love a ci^t on service, men of letters, and 
men of fortntie wbo have # taste/bf letters, and can whirl thefnwlves 
from their own firesides to these, ilf yon aro.'iii tlr« city, on business, 
go for a steak to Dolly’s,* if inidw^teween dty^nd wMt-end, gPtto 
the first clean-looking larder yoircome to; if a man offtsbion, and yon 
must dine in your dtUudes, go to the darenilon; hut after any of 
these, mail of fashiou^or not, go if you can, aim get your cigar and 
your cup of coffee at Gliddon's, It is fitashing with a .grace 'an^ a 

By-tIi0-way> I Meat a pretty afternoon the other' day. It was a com¬ 
plete thing, irtie Ining excepted.: but—she*8 at Paris, 1 dined, I will 
not say bow early; but took only a couple of glasses ulf wine; which 
will retrieve my'character on that point. I then made tour of -'iihe 
book-stalls at Coveot-gardenA bought some comedies an 3 a Catullus; 
went to the theatre, and saw/l)er Frcyschiits and Charles th^ Second; 
re-issued fiom among a gallant sense aboutjny head 

and shoulders, as if I carrvt^ one myself; went and setiledihy facul¬ 
ties over a cup^of tbe 'NewlMonthly at Oliddon’s; got home by eleven 
(for i would not go to & party where Ihe was not); and fell to sleep at 
the wordsi *'Ijuliing hope,*! in a song I am writing. 

' . ’ ( ' Hawiv Hokevcomb, 

■ ..Vi'W'WW! 

A SO.s|c OF ANDALUSIA-* 

Why conws hcpnot ?’tis now 
The hour when lovers meet; ' 

, ,T!bo nMonbeam through the orange-bough ' 

■ Falls'fiently k;'ijjyfeet. v': 

o Soft eve^as chasCd/the noo 
The sultry heats of day; 

The aephyr shakea dtc femon-bk»onr,---^^ 

Then why is he away ^ 

He said that W would come vC!, - 

JVheri der>-8'^gan to tail! 

' It ever Was IllsjwOnt/to'cTOie,,. 

Wheu night had vvove her pall. ^ ^ ^ 

Hedared tho,stormylak«i- ■ ■-''r ^ ■'V: 

He trod the haunted grove; 
c He waVnot one would iighjiy break 
A premise to hi# love. 

Hush, sighing brme! be bush’d!" 

I hear his plashing oar, * ^ 

His frailhark l ripple brush’d,— 

Can lover venture more i 

He dares a jealoa.<P10rd, 

Be risks the lance’s harms; 

And he shallfind the svisb’d rewrite 
1’ll clasp bins in iiiy arms.' 


• prOih a Transatiantk fiieml.. '• 



' ' ' 1 , 

K>tStI4i8 .AUTHORS ON THE CONTINENT. 

4 Sir EjgirtoH ^ ^ ^ 

The genileflian ;jv'!\,ose name stand*,^ the head of this article, find¬ 
ing that nobody else wpald'|Hiff him dt l>i$ books, , has fatoly taken to 
■ puffing hiinselfi His paroph!«jt ■%, “ not to speak it profandy,” a ‘‘})nff 
preliminary/^ though It ditfers in some respects from the model laid 
down by the great master, of the art in “The Critic,’' and seems rather 
to Ifave been suggested to Sir Egcrlon Brydges by the practice of 
a certain set of tolerably drosa^d personages who anmuilly perambu* 
kite the oouairy, mounted on spavined horses, and carrying behind 
iliera In haga samples of whatever st«,f they have to sell. .'Phis is pre¬ 
cisely the plan adopted by fiir Egerton; from the title-page of whose 
long Note’’ j([e'k’arii for the first time, that he had intended to in¬ 
flict upon us during the last hot w'Gftther certain Memoirs, which he 
lias siiH-e Very properly burnt’, atidfiwm the,Note itself, that he has 
at prcseujl in the press two or three mortal octavos Under the same 
title, of vvhich thia pamjdilet is at once a specimen and a pp® It ap¬ 
pears 16 ; be, in fact, a selection ,of the .choicest worct^i’ irotn the 
forthcoming “ Meinoirs,” and an exposition of the author’s bjllnions 
on ail the-.pointt; of which they are to treat. The staple of tbei whole, 
howover, secras to be paffs of Sir EgCflon himself and Ips Memoirs — 
and feeble abu.se of modern cxitieisin teratu»;e*--of an-. 

thors, especially those who are enriched by their W)ritings---^of what Sir 
E. calls “ nmngrel nobiiity/.l^l^ttd fasjbiptiahie society from which 

this new Sir Fretful Plagtary is enraWed to ^idd himself exchuled. 

On these topics alune, therefore,we Abll touch iii tliis article; having 
Sir E.’s dissertations;on pplttical' cc wars, German 

quarters and heavy Soils,t to those (if^ such there Jb«) who reg.4rci his 
opinions onrufitters. Criticismr litcTatpre, fashig^ life, and 
nobility, are tlie favourite themes ; to which lie always recurs in ihi.s 
little ill-printed ftrocAwre; and Da alt these points* as ^!^ve shall easily 
piove, Sit E^ is profdmi^ ignorant; Sir E. puts forth this pamph¬ 
let as a feot of ffi and. if W'eyshow that it is totally desti¬ 
tute of hope, muscle, and marfow, it is nqj at all likely that 

the body witl posgess any Vrgonr.^i^^:;^^^^^^^^ • 

Criticism and perimlical the 1 ^'st theme of Sir Eger- 

ton’s compfeints; but the very first sentence ho utters on ^he subject 
proves hi Wi to be profoundly .ignorant of the. way jn whijh that soiTof 
literature isobnduaed, and of the. mode in which it operates. • 

“ Literature {sayShc, p. 4,)‘now acts by ceaiiE'iwBricHs .■ individual strength 
or wisdom can do nolbing." . : » 


* “ 4 Note on the bUf^preswoB of the Metnoirs arnionncetl li/tbe Aullior in -Turie 
182r), containiagniinierom^StricUires oo Conteuiforary IjiiHic Characters, by.Sir 
Egei'toii Brydpfes, Bart. &C. &e. l2ino. Paris, 1825.” 

t Sir Eirerton'S tiipios arc soffiOiOiply arc jreneral’y iivtro- 

diiced in a hiahner somewhat'Startlin|. i t^^ the micklle of a loiig dis¬ 

sertation OB talctJts^; virti^ imd:n«.hmty, Sir EgertOB hreahs out i(). t.liesK i>recisB 
words ; “ fcam SUre tfeit ahoUt Cwlford the it mght be too 
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English JtUhws))ii the CoiUinent, 

Again:' ' 'v^''\ ' 

“ The press is iiDw exac|:ly in the same state, Hvwy tttcraiy jpurnal h 
carried on to fot\vafd the piirposts of a party ; nothing is judged by its in¬ 
trinsic and individual character; and no book is bought or read, except as 
fashion, or intrigue, prfactioiV digtaitei^^ '^fttics &appVCss, distoil^ or disguise 
their o])inions, to secure the favour' of their eniployters, till they lose all dis¬ 
crimination, and cease to have opinions. Publishers jdways protest that 
they are under contract not to interfere with thejj^utT^ents of the editors of 
their journals Vi bo can believe' thetn f It n^ayoetroe in the letter; it 
cannot he virtually true 1 An editor mtistsurelv lknow that he would Soon 
meet the cold * blank looks* of his empjoiytsr»' iAic spoke slightly of a work 
in which that eqjurloyer had iembarited sural In twenty years I can 

hardly recollect an impartial artiefe of ;crUi|cism in any of the popular 
journals” p.4. ‘ - 

I n another place: ■ 

“ So goes the world j or, least,' so goes thh present Ulcraiy world. He 
whois not connected witlfcotne of these :mcdia (reviews dtid magazines) of 
conveying his opinions, is now shut out from any itrfiuence on the ojjinions 
of society : one or other of these bodies have got possession of all pur¬ 
chasers. Eve^'reader attaches: himself JO one or other of them; Sind that 
body iBakes demands oh him e^ual to the whole which be can expend in 
reading.” pp.j6(i, 67 . , , . , V t 

“An author has no chance against a popular review, because it is me¬ 
chanically idispersed eyery where, aitd reatl'by every one;—-read as news¬ 
papers arc read—to (qualify a into to jpia copyersatioo of society: its 

circsalation is iimUiplied at least tliirty4bldbeyohdthje4vetage sale of separate 
publications ; and a sinjgle copy ion the table of a large reading-roOiin afl’ords 
jjcrusal to addressed to pppnlar prejudices, aiul 

takes ailyaolage of all the faypurite principles of tbitikmg in dady life.” 

„ “ At present 1 nevier hear a liteiaty opinioh uttered iniany company which 
is not taken from one of the reviews.” p. IS. i 

* 'Vi':-' 

Lastly, towards the end of the pamphlet Sir Egerton exclaims: 

“ Readers now fee upon the food of bitter and poignant criticism 
—and he perpetually echoes his iahusdpf, modern criticism by crying 
out: “ This is the direct reverse of the spirit in which literatuie con¬ 
ducted itself till about thirty *f|ve years ago.” 

It is quite inconceivaldp; 0 5*^ can have 

lived and sp ibbled up to f jtp ^e pf Eixt^ 

in ‘a state of such tamtrat<01;d ignoraiicp .about periodi^^ literature, 
Literfiry journalsyso far from’being on to forward the interests 

of a party, are potprilausly addressed to -dl par%s, and depend for 
their very existence upon pleasing all parties, Does jlh'Egerton se¬ 
riously imagine^ that none out Whigs buy 

none but Tories the Quarterly ? And as to a bc^k being only saleable 
tluough fashion wft deny it altogether. The book that 

sells best—that is, wl^ch pleases the .greatest number pf readers—is the 
fashionable book. ; The Scotch novelk. are fashionable—and they are 
anonymous. V/bo suspected Sir W4ter}%6tt ut first to be the author 
of them ? Who fooras it gyen utw ?";T?dthing make a 

bo(tli fasliionable, and no intrigue will supj,>ort; a bad booL Book¬ 
sellers ixercisc no undi-u: influence ever editors. And vyha*aftcr all, 



is the best secarity far tlie impartiality of a.review ? The eertam dis¬ 
grace that will fall 9 ;ft its coiiijuctora if tlmy aba^ a. really good book. 
Besides, «1iat good aatbor was eveftVi^e tlmJfeod injured by criticism 
or critics 1 ^ot' W® 1 ' “ , 

‘Qaidt - ' ; 

v Contra sQalihtcm PaHadis aglda 

;; «', Possentt,|,^^ ^ ,' ■■ 

If reviawfl apd niagajwneii^ as Sir Egertoa mys,: hategot possession 
of all purebaset?*'’. surely their opintoos must be good for something. 
Sir El seems <to he quite mawar^ of. the fact, tliat the cam^ of ^eir 
being so popular arises firoitn their being lopeu io all men §( talent; and 
that he liitdself, if he had been a mdn of talent, might have been “ con¬ 
nected with some^bf , these media of opittions.” Did it never occur to 
Sir EgWton, that if hedoffld not get “connected widi these media,” it 
was betitmse h»tl|wions were not words, publishing t 

Sir El sefems w s^pifee, w(h^' hjf iwh? -nC Uterature acting by ' 
cornbihalhm* that id^Htwary oplniptu a^e (munmted by a certain .«•/, 
or cotcHe of amhors, who^have.an iiiveiefate,ap|een against other au¬ 
thors. Nothing canlm more ahsu^*..4dthori.of the pi;8bftl day, at 

all events, have no filings of this kind;;na(td s^ to<‘o/w«sof autbdfs, it 
is quite notorious, that where they do exi8f,|;the|‘exist for (he purpose of 
praising, not damning eaiA notion of the blessed 

state qt authors before reviews we^jtnowuj'ls OipmBy wrong. For, 
even to begin with the age of (fomplkitent* and courtesy—thc age of 
Queen Elizabeth—where is there more abuse of contemporary writers 
to be found than in the old conws^ of these goMda days ? Look at 
Milton’s criticism on Salmons.' Did Sir*E, ever read Dry den’s pre¬ 
faces—or his Absalom and Achitopl|^l—-or his Mac Plcckooe—or Scrib- 
lerus*-or the Dunciad? ‘Was not. Dennis reviewer, and Johnson? 
Let him compare any of thesdVevSetIfers ’ with those of jiis own day, 
and he will socm discover the diHisrenfcc. 

We have seen Sir Ei's notions of the tremendous' influence exercised 
by the periodicafpress; nxwir we shall see how hC contradicts himself. 

"Thus it is liimiti«eV '‘The'journals are'lq follow the popular judg¬ 
ment,—because to impose the weij^ of high gpiiuon 04 them would be 
to operate by prejudiced* p. 31. 

" The raiidbttinie of tlje pl^csertl day j?, that the‘imblic taite dictates, in¬ 
stead ofbeing directed.’* p. 1^, ' ■' 

Here Sir E, has cqmtdeteiy eham^ sides,, First the reviews iq^- 
ence public opinion, -Now it' is\]^hUe' opinion^sdiicih influences the 
reviews, which pre oqly ills epho^and of tmurse have no influence at 
all. But these ato'dot th'e dnjy^cutiohs'opiftiflntfof SirJE, respecting 
periodical litoratnre' 

"The result of all^thecooflUslIng argauicuts, critirisms, and 

judgments of all tbo .modi^ii.'Journals and reviews is, to blow up all fixed 
opinions into the air. * OT’infldqimq «f genius and matter-miudb has passed 
away.**;-p. Ig. '' 

“ A-^ast reading there as Tnranion says; “ overhaul that article 
again t" Sit E. first sajs, tha^ the reviews direct the opinions of tbe 
public; .than, that the public iiirecla tJio opinions of the reviews; and 
now, that neither reviews nor public have any opinions at all! 'Hie 
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i^pjorance anfl a 1 >fturdity of the followiag parigtaph Jire altfloiit uu- 
paraJleled. *, 

“It is qnile impos&ibld lhat any review can be honest which ig anotty- 
moas.V iftheoamfiof ihe author was subscribed to an articleof ct-ittcism, 
thfr|Mjifp 0 se PiM»w’hich it was wrilieo, would bi aewi at once. ^ve^|y«vere- 
article in ihe-feshlahalilejournara wO'uld have been defeated of ii» iiPbt, if 
the writer's naete had been known P n. . 

Why is it iaipossiblo ? It i? far fooro possible than that a criticism 
signed by tiie writer of it should, be honest. In the one case we should 
have a frank and fearless ,opinion; , in the other, a dull panegyric. As 
to “articles in the fasliionable journals,''every body hut Sir Eger- 
toB Bryces trnows that they are as generally ascribed to the true 
author as if lie signed hia rianae to thethi ' 

“ The opinion fanned of al book'when it is first publisbetl, is very seldom 
the opinioti entertained of it ^fter ft lapse oftwemy or thirtjryears.” p. 8, 

' This is not true; ang jiopk 

held in as much estimatmn as ever. All good i^rriterk havo been popu¬ 
lar in their own day, and the'opinion of tkiit own generation has been 
confirmed iJ)'posterity* ' 

iTie later nobilityr-ot; what ,Slr *. callk upstart tides"—'* mongvel 
nobility”—“new are, throughout tins 

pamphlet, very mueh abused, anjllbr. a-ratoon which pirovds Sir Bger- 
ton ignorant even of tlie rjdimlqps sciences of genealogy and heraldry, 
about his knovrledge of wliicb'J^ iS^es such a, cackling ;— 

*“ W'heu James I. came to the .throne, he paid no regard to die old his¬ 
toric families; and many ohscure,'"seCoudary', or doubtful fdiuilies were tlc- 
vated to the upner bouse—-pjobably because they could comniaud ready 
money,” tire. 

“ At the accession of the late king, the ministry were rather sparing and 
select in their dispensation "of peerages. «ThCo caftieiJn the _Grosvcr(ois and 
Vernons by Jturce »f pnupmiy^ ttnd of tincunt prapinmi (not historical) origin, 
&c. The famous Bubb Dodrogton, a political adventurer of gr^^t vi^eaUh— 
a man of strong abilit^^id to him‘.been the son of ati aimtheoary in the 
west, did; the same. .Tbe imuicuse influx' has been from /refead end Aco/- 
hni*’ ' 

" A true aristocracy is a wholesome and even necessary counterpoise to the 
selfishness and irtshleUCe of nervi wettUh. I know drat the common opinion is 
the reverse of diis, ‘This or ihat farmly/ they cry, ‘ is become very rich ; 
therefore give tbemiean^ and title!' nghes are always powerful enough 

bj^ thernsSves in the eyes of the haw world j jibey do hot want collateral aid 
to g^ive dtern dominion.” p. 43.' 

All this is repeatedi in every forte of ditlness throughout the pani- 
phlei Now, did it heter strike Bit Efgerton that wealth is always 
sure of obtaifting title, lor this reasoh—that the peerage yvould lose its 
dignity, if the elevation of peers were alway$ to bo regulated by what 
Sir figerton calb “ historic lu||Te ?" The oldest fbiailics among our 
nobility are, generally speaking;\tbe poorest; for a reason whicli con hi 
be easily given, anfi' illustrated too it’ we could spare a paragrapli for 
the purpose: therefore, when new peerages are treated, they are 
generally given to persons who have we^th enough to keep up their 
splendour. As to the Orosvehors,^ &c.‘ becoiping pee?^ -* by force of 
property and provincial ori^n,'' lJ is what occurs every day. Where ' 
else should we look for peers but among such tamilies ? To elevate 
poor families to peerages, even if they descetided in A tight line from 
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CbsWeaiAgae, w{>a]4 jj^uripus both Xo the peerage aitd 

to them. Sir EV pretpnfls to descend flrojafi one of dieae “ historic fa- 
nlliesperhaps it wia mere want ofWo^h^whicb kept hint put 
of the title?* The aaserrion abottt .ttte-'Sttotc^ attd Irish peers is 
quite tidk-ulp^s, JSnth are fin; tndoft' ,^a»i Jhe English* The 

latest-nwde^iMiHch pffer is H8 ytsara, oldj;. sad the Celtic nobility trace 
clearly to a rery retpote uppeatry^ ' 

It never seems to have acctirned to Sir Bgertan that talent had any 
weiglit in the bnainass* Eubh 0odinglpii was not created a peer be* 
cause he was the <of an spotiiecary^ hot because he was* as Sir £. 
confesses, *‘a man of strong nhllito;’* Talent of some kind produces 
weahh—and wealdi issbre to e}eV;^it9|>dsseesor fif he choose) to rank 
—if not in one generation, 'b "the ilrekt. Lefc Sir Egerttm suddenly be- 
coine “ a man of strcflig ability”—and jp^haps he may be made a peer too! 

’His laudatiotJMkf histotic'. titles, old nobility,,&c. curiously, con¬ 
trasts with his abuse of new peers and wealth. > 

“ I have rarely seem’haughty and offensive aits among the nobility, except 
among the utterly new whih^,.and who arc not only new nobles, but 
])ersonS of very low' birth and aluanccs, aod who had obtained iteir peerage 
by means cither cornipt or at Ichst ttneaoneeleJ with iiieric. It is known 
that among the proudest of the modem nobles are those whose predecessors 
not long ago bought iH^r honoms, and whose delight therefore is to busy 

ilvetnselvesin shuiting the door upon ihe;rlghls.o|'otn^ers!” p. 27- 
This is very amusing. This cardfuk distinction between ne® and 
old nobility is very inecesswy when it refers to h class 
head is a Howard ! ITm family is nor/100 only de¬ 
scended from a judge of the €ommo in the days <>f Elizabeth. 

As for low birfo and alBan<^s, lh^eaEe; plenty of ex^ of our 

twenty.sk dukes/are descend^ Jrom dl^timate^^^S^ almost 

all the rest ftpm citizetw ©riawyers'^persOns 
therefore, in the eyes of Beau ^Uramell or ^ir n*ust be ne¬ 

cessarily base and contemptible I 

But what has fashionable rociety done to Sir Egerton Brydges, that 
he should pour out ripbn it all his w'eak abuse? Has it excluded him? 
We should think 80 , Itoti vtufionyparts of hypaipphlet. 

"The new fanniies arc they wbieh be njosrw^^ mqsftnxious to take 
the lead ih what U called the Fashionable WorW, and to distinguish them¬ 
selves by such paltry means! Even to lead the lashiorf reqiiires a great deal 
of exertion and fatigue) though i| is exertion wid intrigue very ill speut! iiie 
richest person front the Stock Exchaitge will, by a little perseverance, and** 
after pocketing a few airs and insulisat the outset, be sure to oeat 'at isfkt 
bymere weight of purse * 

Nobody in the least, acquainted with fashionable Bfo wilf this. 
Is Mr. RothsehiU a leading man in tire fashionable dubs ? Would his 
lady have at Alraack's ^* a voice potential as double as a dufhesS ?’’ Ntr— 
all the wealtlv of India would'not wed into fa¬ 

shionable life^^he tiiust bripg with his Wfislfh addres* or talent of some 
kind-—and at any time a dandy with /»00/. a year would eclipse a nabob. 
Sir E, is constantly complaining of pobf who live in society, advising 

* Tlic name of Brydges canndt be Very old,, ftir Of course it was invented long* 
ttfttirthe construction of briclges id feglbdv • Verstegan (in his " Reatituliot) of De- 
niyed lntidligeBce’') giVe8 it an Origin decidedly says that low fa¬ 

il inilies of the name oorrnpt it into 
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all aiifliors to live in solitude, them to conduct them¬ 

selves aa unlike inch of sehae as 

“Then we meet with these authors, and find them men of the world, 
ponvetsant with its modes, fayotirites in its fashiortahle societies; pleasant 
companions, and putting a fuU^altiein confortpUj to its habits,” p< 7i> 

“Courting the fashionable* and living'yvith thegay I'* p. 80. 

“He, therefore, who can absolutely accommodate himself to the petty 
manners of the world, gives a proof that he is not a great genius. Be may 
assume the tone of deep pathos in h}s wdtbgsj but'it is all factitious.” 
pp. 79,80. - /' • .. 

“ Great poets have often spent their days alone, remote from the capital, 
and ftnm th^society of authtusjand Milton seems to have miaed scarce at 
all with fcoiemporaty Whs.’V'p, J6. 

“I rifever yet sasy, nor have md, any fnU and spuhentic account of any 
one bf great literary eeniBS,] who had not intense sehsibihty. Or who was en¬ 
tire master of him'self.” pi 79- ' ' ' . , 

“Wordsworth does noy run after the greiEtt, jfdy for the praises of reviews, 
write down to the taste^olLthe i»ob for kerdj etor, while he is setting forth 
the beauties of nature, find epioyment only ih crowded cities, in dinners, 
drawing.rooms, audtbeatresi He'unites philosophy with poetry^ and prac¬ 
tises the starn and simple morals which hi Inculcates 1” pp. 88, 84. 

'Sir E. appears to thlidt that people spend their whole lives at balls and 
routs: hut this we bave to aasihre hib ia not the case. Wo do not 
see why a poet who fttfures b U^asdi^l^^ jm tho evening, shoulQ for 
that reason be considered nn^ for' wrifmg^'Stanza in the morning. 
Indeed, all esperienhc and ido^phy .(of which Sir E. says he is sneh 
n diligent reader) are against hira. best writers of all ages and 
nations have spent their .lives ih the very heart and current of society. 
To quote only English names, Ghattcer,Spenser, Bacohi Dfyden, Pope, 
Swift, were all men living in Lotidon and'about court: and Milton 
(Sir E-’s exception) was a Secretary of Smte l Grea^^^^ too have 
• always beep men of the greatest good sehse^ and Horace’s axiom is as 
true when applied to'English authors, as to those of hts own time. 
Lord Byron, Sir E.’sidol, lived in the midst of fashionable soeiety; if 
he had not, cOuld he have written Don Juan ? As to Wordsworth, we 
deny all that Sir E. say0. If he dill not court the great, bow dijd he 
get his stamp distributorship? Wbrdsworth is a man of genius ; but 
is it not likely 3)athe wohlft Imv^.written better poetry if he had mixed 
like other men of genius id Ipc^y? 

Sir as we*have said, k a great enemy to the payment of authors. 
"•We protest entirely against this, ,hatli ojf.die. ground of precedent and 
edmmon sense, Authtms afe paid for the talent wad time which they 
choose to employ %i'producing hodetr, instead of i^mployiug these in 
painting, or agriculeurdt^ taXy diingelse, which would otherwise pro¬ 
duce them Aoney,. Is the Stafibrd fmnily d^kased by receiving money 
fap»cmial carriages,—'the Bussell for fruit and cabbage stalls,—the Gros- 
venor for brick houses? SifB. will not say this, but he says— 

“ I Consider biatwho proi^itutes his, mind % lucre to be far more crimi¬ 
nal, more base, and marc contemptible than the uphappy female who sells 
her person for ^subsistence.’' pp. 10,11. 

“ Authors now. write principally for money, and that is fat meatier than the 
.vain desire of distihetibB. Tp'wnte for mon^^ the mind; be¬ 

cause then an author bfcoincs a slaye to the opinions of the mob, and to the 
popular taste.” pp, 65, fid. 




Sir EgertoJt Brj/dges. (il 

“ As literatafc is become a mercenary professioiv autbors write only for 
sale'and-Ittfre.'’ p. i.&. ^ . 

“ We have some English authors who partake somethiog t>f the school of 
Madame de Gcnlis; such as Miss Edgevrprth; but jhey have noi her liveli¬ 
ness, her genius, nor her literature. A triie^ dallj moral lesaon, taught in the 
shape ofa technical fiction; is time consumed which, while it is 

all labour unmixed with plcaante; produces jpo fruit Such authors; how¬ 
ever, if the^r will rtot be read*by jposler^, have at least a more solid re wardT^ 
the muney m band U 'lliliey" wpu’^ite fot hicre, must necessarily write for 
the dull apd igflsorantl” p. 7^^.\ ' 

Docs Sir E. imagine that good from Homer down to our own 
time, have evm; written grath}? ; if 8 Pj, ho. i? coiopleteiy deceived, and 
lamentably ignorant'of hip ftvtn^te ^hipgr^hy.” All j^wl authors 
have always, and justly, hj thnhr 'works—aaaXord Byron 

enriched a poor title by hip Sw Egerton, we belike, gives his 

books away: but worud hh do jdhw if any boolcdellcr would buy tliein ? 
There is an exadjde of thwjn;SbaEs^*^®j i? very editing. Sir 
Colevilleof theDalp giVj|S biw^a^y gra^ wh^^ “ I 

know not Ikmv the ve;^ sold^h^ffipelves;. but tllba, like a good fellow, 
gavest thyself away graiis*—and I tluink thee fOr thee!” So might Sir 
E.’s bookseller say—thou|3^ we do nbt thinkhe has any reason to “ thank 
Sii'E. for him.’■ ,• | • 

As we have again alktded to Eord Byron, may as well mention 
tbat%ir Egerton is haunted, by anotjon.of his lordship’s having been 
basely traduced after his death. On .Lord Byron’s death,’’ says he, 
“ I said, the cowards vyiU tww come fe'r ward,to insultthe dead lion!” &c. 

“ Well done, most forcible Feebler Hut you are a little wrong, 
notwithstanding. There was not one review ormagaplue, Whig or 
Tory, which did not sound his praises assw)n as he was no more. 
Indeed, since his death, wc do not know where there is half so much 
abuse of Lord Byron’s clmracter and poetry to be found, as between 
pages 5f and 70 of Sur E.'s own^ Note Book. 

We are tired of quoting diisstppidpam|^let—but we jhust extract 
one curious paragraph more;— ^ 

“I bavGdedicated a long and unrevvarded life to literature. ; 1 began early; 
and I have gone oh through good and through evil report r have been 

enabled to do so, bebause Tloved the pursuit ptense^ for itself; and not for 
its worldly advantages^ I know, that the wa| m, he successful in life is to 
boastand not to he qiitrulous l-^MankbthaiwjSjs shun the uhfortunate! 
iny opinions arc not formed in the fashion of {frefCpt day; and 1 shall 
have 1% spirit and the clamorous or intriguing interests of very opposite or¬ 
ganized bodies against me:—the tories, diewhiga, the liberals, the sectaries, 
the fashionable poets, 'the fashiona^ botdt-ruakers, and tne fiishionftble 
critics! Treraendooa' asriroiations,- who carry overj^brng by tactics,—and 
when they Cannot succeed by reason, aucteed oy numberis 1”. 

Wfi do not tliink any hntnan; being ever troubled himself about Sir 
Egerton or his writings so ranch as to abuse him: nqr riiottld wediave 
troubled our readers with this notice OS' his pamphlet, but in the hope 
of saving ourselves any farther notice of^e “ Memeirs,*’ of which it is a 
sample.' Bfit let us take the matter on E.’s own word. Surely 
there must be something extr^hly odious or abstii'd about this ancient 
geritleman, when toriesi^whigs, liberals, poets, prosers, and critics, are 
all his ifinemios I 




62 On a Nuvc^i Offi^i'rJniried in 

Enough of Sir Egertoh ]Sry<igeS j, A mhiB l^hp ti:anks ^rs. Bai^auld 
and-Mrs. 'Smith .great '■wriie'r|^^hO;,,,calla'Wal|»lf;a:genius—, 
,.'i!«id wjjo .says that the fin^k'par|s'';Af ;Bante;.an4'''''Milt^^^ 
est—who a^eMS thatPihe circulation of luiovrledge ls pois(^» and that 
the age is ignorant, because we do not discuss Chpmnibic Alcaics and 
Ionics; andlhngs and, shorts^ and whose ij^ot'anpe of the matters abop’t 
which he pretends tp wrt^^ we havd«xp0s(5,^is a iterydt pfersoii indeed 
to decide upon tW literature of hts pwja or ahy other age! What has Sir 
£. done to t^ualify hitnself pd pffice ! jbfn has redeemed from 

“deirand^ui pi^” sonaie offhetrasit hf ^nejeftt^dayS, about which we 
were formetly in a n^te M happy )gooraoee»Caitd bo has dosed the 1 
public with a edpions leithibition of his own wesde prose and weaker 
poetry^^-f-^and'tlu'e is ^ ’^Eiest hi«‘ tak^ our ad''ic€r-4et him ntaie a se¬ 
cond o«<o da-fh of his'Second '^i^Ifmo!:^*',tfnd stick ,to>his Slevmmta 
IlltutiHaf '& folio which hjs WiK'noW-JHMninliflg, s^d whidb, with 
a just knowledge of.its value, he intends” to'givo'awjijf! 


tiNES ON A NAV^n OVFKEn BUUtKn IN THE An.ANTlf. 

Th ERE is in ibe wide lone sea 
A spot Momarked, but holy ; 

For thens the s^alktH and the free 
In his ocean-bed lies iowly. 

Down, dowti wkhittlhe deep, 

That oft in tiiuniph bore him. 

He sleeps A stmnd oad pleasant sleep. 

With the s;>lt waves washing o’er him 

He sleeps seten^, and safe 
From tempest at,d from billow. 

Where the storms that high above him chafe, 

ScAice rock his peaceful pillpw. 

*The sea and him iu death 
Titey did not dare to sever; 

It WAS ills home while he had breath, 

’ fis now his home for evtr. 

Sleep on, thou ttjighty dead 1 
iWgInttous lomjb they've fftund thee; 

Tlie broad bjaie iky above thee spread, 

Tbt pdtmdless waters round thee. 

No vulgar foot treads here, 

4 No band prophane shall move thee; 

But gall^t fleets shall proudly steer, 

And Warriors shout above thee. 

^nd though no atone may tell 
'Thy name, thy worth, iby glorj*. 

They rest in hearts that lov^ thee well, 

A ltd they grace iljty country's story. 

And w|«n the last irtrrpp shall souid, 

And tombs nreasubder then. 

Like the morning sort from the wave thou Mt bound 
To rise and ah me to Heayeu, 



I'^ is assertoil UytJic ^jpani^ircle, wjjo wrote the history of the Con- 
fjiioiit, thai;»n the kingdom of «h>ije^ beforo^jtije arrival of* 

Don Pedro Alvarado,* thirty tfifFerent nations of Ittdisns existed. If 
we believe tbis account, .and Contrast thAtdmnienfle population with tiie 
700,000 poor and degraded wW^ tstow living in solitary dis¬ 

persion tnrdaghottt tlie -vasst' of that'republic, a sentiment of 
horror cannot but pervadtt'UvSer^lbhsom, resulting from the conduct of 
the swperstftioatf coyTt of ^adndv tvhicb, pndeif the |>retext of exfir- 
patiivg%uman sacBlfiees, imicBoiated iw'tjja fiend of intolerance sp ^atny 
innocent people; But oven «up|iid!^ig the assertion t(r be devoid of 
reality, there is little dt>abt that the lait^i^itms which the pious Las 
Caaas has traasmftted to pi^terity ini fuvMt’. of the^ Indians, are too 
well foundry, as are also the^Pbservatihns made by tie jdiilosopber 
Rayiial, while tt^ating of tlm same subject,, up^ffir fanaticism and re¬ 
ligions intolerance; and it must he -coafeesed^ if this be an exaggeraied 
account of the Spanish histJOrians^ that the cocK^Of rors of South America 
are even wiAse than the Turks, inasmuch as thiey boSist of having oc- 
c'isioned more evil and ewnmitted. more dir^til ravages than they 
fictually did commit; a thing unknown to tl^esd eastern fanatics, who 
lay waste with fire and sword, but never. vaunAof being more cruel 
liian necessity warrants, by increasing Jljc amount ^the slaughtered vic¬ 
tims belonging to the nations which they have ^jugated. Without, 
however, entering into a minute calculation of Uife massacres committed 
by the Spaniards in that of America, it ear^Pt be denied that tlvey 
were the original spoliatoraof the* c the destroyers of the 

many cities winch existed prior tO To prove this, it will 

be suflicient to quote the de^riptipp^^^^ de 

Tuiemes, die historian of the: idngdom-of 0 the city of 

Utatlan, in former tirpes the Tesidence pf dm'King and liy 

far the most splendid which the Spaniards country. ’ 

Don Francisco de Fuentea tooh in Quiche, 

anxious to investigate its allej^ attt|qmty accurate survey of 
the ruins or manuscripts wluelr Ins assiw^^ Accord¬ 

ing to his narrati ve,, that capital was buil^sSarly on the site of the 
present city pt Santa, Cru? d^ Q^i^i^whim^fe to conjecture 

that the latter rmght haveit^n a forroer. It was sur¬ 
rounded by a precipice, w^^ it as a fosse, and left no access 

to the city but by twp Very narrow entrip^ defetidied by the castle 
of Resguardo: in Utis shnatiow it was considered irnpi^ghable. fit 
tlie centre of the captt the royahpalace, indo^ed by the hotlses 
of the nobility, it being the usage for the plebeians to reside at the ex . 
treraities of the city. & were extremely narroWj^and the place 
was so pojiulous that the king collected frotndt alone seventy-two 
thousaridssoldiers to dispute the entrance Of the Spmnards. It vtas a 
most wealthy capital, and adntned with^umerous sttrnptuoas edifices, 
the most celebrated of ;vhich was the semmaryn where five or six 
thousanrl youngiihed w'ere fedi clothed, and instruirted, at the expense 
of the l oyal treasury, and wh^e sixty directorf m^ were 

• ContiHupd from Vpl. xiv. j). • 



employed in ilic various labours of education^ Besides tlie Jjxteb^ive 
castles of AlaUga and #bich wore both capable of contain- 

* iog a vast number of iiki^ders/ithe. gi^ alcasar, or pakce dfihe 
Ring of Qluiche, ms.immense a|d feeaudfblin tlie extreme ; and^ ac- 
cotding, to I'erquemadSj its o|ml<mce compel^ witti the palace of 
Momezums in Mexico, an^ the Incas in (&izco.' Its front 

it from east to 'Wesf; ipeasured geigmotricabpaoe^ ^ its sides 
It was built of ^ers-colimred sfonesj wss 'eiegsat^nd magnificent in 
its jn-oiiortioftsi and ^as divided;'hsto.saven depsrttbents. The first 
served m fuartdra, for a -numeroas baod of.spearmfeOjif archers, and 
other expert, aoldieit;^, whosh duty iiuFiW to guard the royal person. 
Tlie second was diet^inad.fprjihe hfibimnon of tho princes and relatives 
of the Jjtn^' who iluclo| celibacy were,treated with i^iyal magnifi¬ 
cence. ■^-Tbe third was hitnsclfrV^urein were 

apartnlients set apatt |br' Inprningt. aftef pinner, UDd>>ip^cntng, ' In one 
of diese chambers, Ifohr cnuofile# of it!a,lhere, sjood the splendid 

regal throne, the ascent .^which'^aft ’hy'^ ^'f^tnd flight of steps. In 
this part of tlie palace royal treasury, the tribunal,of the judges 

of the people, the aratc^y* '^e gardens, the cages of the birds and 
wild beastr; and i great variety^tf oflaces* ' The fourth and fifth de¬ 
partments were amazingly exiensiv4'0>jd ooenpied by the palace of the 
queens and ctMteubmeS oI the king, It contaitted an assemblage of 
suites of apartmcQti|W|uisite for tltc accommodation~of thirty fcinale.s, 
who were treated as queens; and was provided w ith .gardens, orchards, 
baths, and places for the biedathat furnisli^ the feathers in use among 
ijje natives of the coun try* Contiguous ‘ to the last w as the six th de¬ 
partment, which w coUegfi of the young ladiesi where the 
princesses of the blood rdya| were educated. 

To those who arc of opinion \hat the natives of America derive tlieir 
origin from the Asiatiec, the descripfipa of that inmiensoc^ 
frtrnish evidence c^dustye in support of iJveir doctrine; inasmuch as, 
without takSng into aeebunt the idolatrous Worship, the analogy of 
colour and forni, and & coiUmpn to both these people, 

it might rationally M inferred from the use of harerasj from the plu¬ 
rality of wives, ftpm frmtt the M^rrownes&of tbe streets, 

and from various other sCipomstaoces, that the two nanons are de¬ 
scendants of onfi family, ) ‘ 

Before the ccmquest, man^ iai^e cities of nearly equal npte existed in 
the kingdom of <QuiCh!§, and in the other Indian couhtTies ; such as 
^elahu,‘Cheraequeaa, Patinamit, the famous city of Atitlari, and the 
fontress of Mizco; but,, ha»been, already observed in the preceding 
article, nothing now remains of these spacibus places but dibtant re¬ 
cords, or a few uncertain traces, > 1 . 

In return for so much destruction, tbe Spaniards founded here and 
therp, and not unfreqnendy on tbe ruins of the ancient, somb new cities, 
which daerve tm particular ijqtice either for tbe beauty of their con¬ 
struction or tlie m^nitude of iheir pOmlation. The .magnificent and 
grand was found bf^thb"$paniard5; and* lifce*thh;Turks,^A^ 
stituted on its wreck meanness and defonnityl - The greater part of 
the cities fbunded by tlic Castilians are dedicated to a saint;; but, not- 
ij’iibsranding the patronage of,these celestial .patrons, their inhabitants 
‘ remain invariably in a state of poiicrty and ignorance. 



GtiUitmnla, <*)5 

From tliie list, must except the city of Guatemala; 

which, not only on account of its structure, fmm the circumstance 
of its being the capital-of the new republftf, deserves particularly to be 
mrattioneii ‘ j.,, ' *' 

Guatemala is the Ibnrtb city whfeh has home the name. The hmt 
Was that GutdiBmala which was 'dte residence of the hmgs ojf the 
Rachiqueles, and which has sO entirely disappeared that "the Spanish 
historians are still m; issue as to the spot where it existed. The second 
was founded by the Adelantado*'Alvarado, in 15S4, between two vol^i 
can6e|, as a temporaiy estahHihnmnt/nntl he could select a more ap- 
propnate situation; but finding none sutdi, the inhabitants resolved to 
remain stationary, approaching somewhat nearer to th^ east, at the 
bottom of the volcano called Vdcm 4e 4g«a, a most fertile and pleasant 
site, the temperature of whidt» rather cold, widi a wbolesorae atoo- 
^hcre, and a mi|f w with cool and salubrious waters. In 

that situation ihe conqueror Alvarado fimnded the city on the 22d 
November, 15117 1 and vqiy soon aAerwards it waS'|mopled h^^ that 
cloud of lo<y»ts which then follow'ed the Spanilh armyf in other words, 
by the Dominican, Franciscan, and )ha Merced Friam, the Permits of 
our lady, the begging hermits, those of the Tnte CrosSf and by all 
the rest of their i^umerahle family. The city, howeyer, at firsf in- 
creased but slowly, hayitig beTO inundated and desolated, on the night 
of the 11th Sep^teml^r, 1541, by atremendoos torrent of water which 
issued from this volt^o, destroying with Its flood, 
inhabitants; by reason of which di^ster that city (called CiKsfarf 
Viaja) was rebuilt ott the sttppOsed site of the old Guatemala, (Antigua 
Guatemala.) 

This third city of Guatemala was founded' >h A pleasm^^^^^ 
compassed by woods and eveivyerdant hillsj enjoying a moderate tem¬ 
perature, and blest, as H With a perpetual sp^ng, In 
dral of this Guatemala were buri^ the mortal remains of the AdelaU' 
tado Alvarado, This city was also peopled by Dotomrcan* Franciscan, 
and La Merced friars, as well as by Jesuits, It contained ten monas¬ 
teries of regulars, and five convents of nuns, who, Ui the author of 
the MoNAconoflY justly observes, are rar^ ibucd far^^^ a 
like plants among which the mile and: ^ each species ate 
always seen in contiguity. There was liktese a con^Jtent of the order 
of La Conception, of such vast extent, that nuns, poviccs, and servants, 
to the amount of more than a thorfsand, are said to have inhahked it: 
but notwithstanding the presehce of so many Seraphic inhahifants, tlw 
city was unfortunately shaken by frequent earthquakes, from the visita¬ 
tions of which it was doomed several tirnes to he destroyed. At last, 
the place having again been partly laid waste h^ the earthquake of 
1773, the inhabitants, thed^^ ruin and of so oftCn their 

domiciles, resolved to remove to n spot farther distant fron\ the 
volcano and the misfortut^s it oc^ makihg chdiee for tliat pur¬ 

pose of the valky of Mixco^ where in 17 76 tlve new Guatemala was 
erected. • '• 


* AUelsatsdo, in old Spsaish, si^oifies the mUitary and pOlStici#! gorcrCBicnt of a 
proidnea Ott the toafines of aikin{^om~Pr(r^^jguj, /VinrxM.v • 

vot. xvr. NO, t?£i. • r ^ 






Gnakmaia. 

Ntm Guatemala^ the capital of the republic, is built in a spacious 
plain, five leagues in diamet^, watted and fertilized by varidus rivu¬ 
lets and consiaerable la|es, under a smiling sky, and enjoyipg a benig¬ 
nant dinaate} ibroti^but 4he year woofien or silk 

stuffs may be tvdm indiscrirainately, Tie streets of the city are straight, 
tolerably longs and in gener4 : |^ built low, 

for fear of earthquakes, are nevertbeless coinnlodiouSj pretty in ap¬ 
pearance, and have them. The prin¬ 

cipal plaza is e targe squate^ of which eadi side measures 130 yards, 
well paved, with porticoes all around. In front of it is the cailsedral, 
built by an Italian artish in a correct and m style of ar- 

chiteeturei '/)n one side if. ^e cathed^ tlie archiepiscopal palace, 
and on .the otiier one of the seminariesi la front of tlie catliedral is 
erected the palace of governtoetrtv ne^r isdiich stan^ palace of jus¬ 
tice, and in the middle of the 'Square plays a foUntaiiu slightly carved. 
The churclies of GAiutemala ite all handsomely elegantly con¬ 
structed ; and aheniibj? is jmrticularly arfe^^ by a beautiful amphl- 
theaq-e of stone, ^stined % the baihar^ of bull-baiting; 

and in this building, by ttay of rehnemcnt oruelty, combats betweeit 
jaguars anrl bulls have sometimes been exhibited, is a well-built 
unflrersity, whem;kw,;theol^y, medicm^^ and natural 

history, are taught; to which: sni^ill library, and an 

anatomical museum, with several ■ curious preparations in w:ix. The 
city possesses, besides, an academy tor the fine arts, an elegantly 
constructed mint, very dtjficicnt, howeverrin the machinery employed 
in European establishtnents pf the same Icifldi To remedy this defi¬ 
ciency, the government 1ms . lately eommissio an individual, at pre¬ 
sent in London, to purchasee-one of Bolton’s machines. This mint has 
always been in active employment; and from it was issued, in 182 i, 
the recent gold and silver coin, stamped with the newly-devised armorial 
bearings adoptq,d by the republic; exhibiting o one side a tree, with 
the motto IMri tmeaj a rising sun 

enlightening five mountains; emblematical of the five federal states. 

According to the census, instituted by order of Sehor Del Valle, 
while he was president of the republic, the population of Guatemala 
exceeds 40,000 apufe. 

The city isnme Spanish feagOes distant from the ancient Guatemala; 
ninety leagues from« the sea on the north, twenty-six from tlie Pacific 
ocean, and four Hundred firom the city of Mexico, 

Thefederal congress and the setiate are the most valuable establisli- 
mtnts of this capital, and capnot fail to render it flourishing and cele¬ 
brated in time to edme^ M exercising the 

legislative power, assemble in two distinct bidkt founded on the site 
of the old ufiiversity, la the first imtiohal asseihbly more than eighty 
deputies took their Mats; At the pr^nt time the federal congress 
reckons but fbrty-six representatives, and the seuaie is composed of 
ten members. v T^e senate-house has beenlately adoth^ in a simple 
and dignified style. The hall of confess is in no way remarkable, 
and its walls are cnyei# with v^vet and dainask: It has a gallery for 
the pifoifo ; a^behind the ptesidira chair is Akind of balcony, where 
-ladies may be pibsent at the d^ates. It an ineonitrovenrble fact 
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that eloquenffi is rare in all assetnbUes where the raemhei s are few in 
tiumlMSTf As vvfitei^ are warnsed inta enthusiasm hyfoss^^ 

ginatioit an wBcpotrdlahle tioMinion hver the 

posterity’t iBlikehaanhhf tb^ peesenpp pf a numeeou^ auditoiy tlu 

passions and gives a tseSt tp ^ inl^ativn po^s Ofebe pratpr. The 
limited number of deph^ the feaefaj' congress of Gualpmala, curtail¬ 
ing the space for tiie ejRpaosion pPthe majesties 
of eloqnen>:ei may tlterOfe^ be assigned as the true 
state of the present oratoo'y of the country. Last Jone, however, a sit- 
tingtwas held in the hall of congress, not less iidportaBt fr^^ 
of the discussions which to^ place, than on account of the ani¬ 
mated speeches delivered OB thd ooe^ioo; and the 
terestihg tehupsmity coliectiyd^^^^ not peithaps he amiss to give 
a detailed account of the proceedings. 

One of the^rst acte of the assembly of Guetemala was 

the abolition ol slavery^ wldch disgrt^^ civilized ages was aimihi- 
laied by a decree of dm ilth Nevertheless law 

wisely settled a rate of indemnity for the owners of Senor del 

Valle, evef foremost in the paths of patriotism and humanity, was very 
urgent in recommendiag such a compensation, and his\‘xample was 
followed by the greater part of the pro|>rietorsi The number of sfeves 
at that time in the republic did not exceed five hundred. The epoch of 
that decree was dWved by dm goyhrhmeht as a season of 
find jubilee; and the iegislatiye powqT, rejoicing in the benefit done to 
humanity, declared in ita message decrees of the assembly 

deserved to be registered on tablets of brass, ia the hall of the as¬ 
sembly, as one of its greatest ornaments. - 

In process of tmk‘ -tbe constimtion^^ W by the national 

assembly, and confirmed the abolition of slaver^^^ by the 13th article, 
worded as'fellows.:.—',. ' 

“ Every man in tlie republic is free; and lu) one who takes refuge 
under its laws can be u slave, nor shaU any one be aocounted a citizen 
who carries on the slave-trade.” 

By means ofthis article the republie was placed by the constitution on 
a footing with the temples of the ancients,jrhich served as an asylum 
to the unfortunate. In consequence, during last spring, one hundred 
slaves, belongirig lo the English settkrs .at Beliz^^ fleiffrom the colony, 
and sought refuge in therepublicf The superinttitidem of the estafilisli- 
ment demanded the restitution of the fugitives, The executive, in iIk' 
message with which it forwarikd ?the. demand to dm legislative poww, 
gave its opinion in: favour of the required restitution; Ihfiuenced, no 
doubt, hy ffla apprehePsibn that the British Grfvernmeiit would not 
tamely permit a refusal to he given, which materially tend to 

alarm its su^ects, proprietors .<)f slaves in tb vvliere 

slavery is still tote The publitf of Giimemala, on tha^ aceount, ‘ 
were anxfous to know the resolve of tlm legislative pow’cr upon so de¬ 
licate an aftair. .The^th of lune^^ W and the hall 

of congress vms crOwdGi^ to excess. Attention and anxiety ivere vi.si- 
ble on every fece ; and so infousriy w 

eyelids seemed to cease' from their involuhtary ntotion during the 
period of suspense.^^ T^ Alvaratlo, opened the debate. 
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V Em rtoUe mow tie a|to liech«, , , 
Vardudeautoridatl, grave, y aeve.w^^^ 

. , Atnigo da guardar ' . ; 

^.Aspero/'rigar^ . 

0e cuerpo graMde y ielevado pecho.”* 

These verses, wlifh whfch ISrcitta^ Caupolicori in the Aran- 

cana, convey a, cprreet idea, of Alvarado.' On that occasion he 
brought Uteeonstj^tionto the view of the congress; thus addressing 
it;—'"V'- 
“ This is tbe aikcred »^gis, under cover nf which the slates of Belize 
have taken n^uge; and I call on you to recollect that you have sworn 
to main tain i^inviolate. Shaft we break that oath so shortly after Imv- 
ing pronounced it ? What are cominercial interests, when put in com¬ 
petition with the paramount duty of presertdng justice ? They ghottld 
weigh as a feather in the balance! England, it is'true, protects the 
interests of her traders; but is she not bound still mor,. to prefer ami 
protect the sanctity of oaths V\ ‘ 

The whole harangue"^'of the orator, besides being animated by the 
glowing sentiments of a generous heart, was interwoven with brilliant 
sentences of^^iianly Ipgip; and ©btaihed from ihe aaditpry, whose emo- 
tion^sympathissed vyithj^e w'prds be uttered,/reitcrat^ of 

approbation. Aftm hina^^^a^^ an op^eiit, ythp^ 
of oratory, exerted hirnseif to prove the restitution, 

and, by quotatfejtis from ancietU and m to show that tlie 

principles of jiwttce, which ought ^©regula^ ePnA'iet of individuals, 
cannot be always made applicable to a state-i Many other deputies fol¬ 
lowed on the sainu false side of the argument: but & Alvarado was 
not disheartened ; and returipng to the charge, adduced fresh argu¬ 
ments in repljvf declaring in conclusic^ the English Govern- 

raont should insist oir recovering possession of the slaves by force, he 
would prefer to fall a wetim to violeacie tather than become an accom¬ 
plice to injullic% These last;words, pronounced loudly and with im¬ 
passioned emphasis,, by, whose countenaace was inyariably 

clothed with an air of sadness, again drew down tlie plaudits of liis 
hearers, wjiose hearts were without exception in tihison 
Notwithstanding, however,, the manly resistance of Senor Alvarado, 
the discussion whs evenmaliy decided by a majority in favour of the 
contrary opinion; and in ephsequence the ebagress ordbred the^r^^^^ 
lutioft of the slaves-^a decision which fortunately was subyect to the 
reyision df the senate. That secoqd legislative chamber, therefore, 
resumed the discussion, ar^d pronounced an opposite decision, declaring 
the slaves lo be free but at the same time uniting the rights of liberty 
with the claims of property, It determined to award a just compensa- 


* «pTltat noble yoatb was of great spirit, a mao of autiiorky, grave and stern, 
never swerving from what was, rigtit, and rigorously enforcing justice: tnlit in 
suture, with s lughbreast.'* ' , " 

t Sewor AlvarifCn liigU esteem with UlS countrymen, bf rCaSon hf the firm¬ 
ness and intrepiclity of bis clierwter. He was not 10»g‘since‘Cofid(Mmned to dead) 
by the Spauiards, for having been one of the fim favourers of Indepehlence. Hil 
trial had been gone through, .nndlie was ||afed in the church, to be conducted 
aftprwurds to thh gibbet, when he was providentiidiy served, This fearful incident 
of his life gave a melancholy oast to his visage, and impressed His mifid with a 
horror of tnjnsdce. ■ * . 
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tion io the Etiglisli owners of the sjaves* Does not the revision of the 
preceding decision prove, in hn imoniroveftibk^ the necessity 

of a secpitd chaniher to preserve the cquilibriara nf the legis 
power t Thd senators, who distinguished Ibeiijselves in the dis* 
cnssion infavetfit of tiiese slaves, were the $e5o/8 Barrundia, Jilvarado, 
Alcayagiia, and Mendez. 

Wars, revolutions, and polUUsd catastrophes, invariably bring for¬ 
ward great characters. Guatemala, whidi htS experienced none of these 
violent political convulsions, cannot present us with a scries of illus¬ 
trious warriors, or of exiraOrdinary men. Nevertheless this tepublic, 
even in the course of ordinary events, has produced enlightened and 
zealous patriots, who might well he placed in rivalry wt^ illus¬ 
trious characters vrfio have done honour to their countryi Setidr Bar- 
rundia, at presenjL a member of the senate, is a rmtiye pf t^^ 
Guateniala. l^viously to the declaration of Independence, he was a 
naval officer, and suffered much in the cause of liberty. Always poor, 
yet ever lionourable, he often displayed his diiynterested disposition by 
refusing many employments which were pressed on his, acceptance. 
Public opinion and esteem pointed.him out for the situatlbn of Presi¬ 
dent of the Commitfee charged with arranging the outlmfs of the con¬ 
stitution ; and tphia assiduity the public is indebted for a great poftion 
of tliat labour. He is about thirty-two years of agCv fair, with a fine 
aspect and interesting physiognomy. He speaks with eloquenct*, not¬ 
withstanding a certain degree of dii^^culty in his delivery—a defect 
which is amply compensated by a sonorous enunciation and dignified 
gesticulation. He is c^ by all parties as a man of unimpeadi- 

able integrity. 

Father Alcayagua, formerly a membertof the constituent assembly, 
is one of the senators. This priest, rector of the village of Duenas, 
was also a liember of the committee for prepari^^^ and 

took a distinguished*part in its fortniuion.^^^^^ ;^ an amiable 

disposition ; and his countenaiw^, which age has tipw rendered venera¬ 
ble, is distinguished by strong tr^s of amenity. High|y gifted with 
intelligence, he is decidedly liberal. But though his conduct is irre¬ 
proachable, when he sat in the constitu^t assembly he was denounced 
as a heretic. Such unfounded^'Cahiamy ^s unform without 

precedent. During the feign pf,:ignOfam:e, leaniing^mong an unen- 
ligliLcned jieople was always a motiye for foiyiding accusations of. 
heresy and sorcery. : i , 

The senator Alvarado, brother of the deputy, is anothwcler|ytfian«f 
spotless character and severe priiteiples. His stately dtid imposing 
figure, his inffexibility in doing what» Just and apright, and his intre¬ 
pid patriotism, make him p^rc worthy to immortpUjse the name than 
the Gonquefof Alvarado, from whom he is desceuded, ^ 

Don Francisco Soia, an ardent patriot in the commencement of Inde¬ 
pendence, is the present rnmister^^^^o^ jaatiep and public worship in the 
interior, Be is thirty years old, higniy eduW manners 

and a gracefttl mien ? and was a depUQ! id assembly, and a 

membw of the committee for pfepaf ipg fc^ 
i Don Jose del Voile deserves 

men. Every thing combines iri this patriot to gain hmi the esteem of 
his fellew-eitizens mid the respect of foreigners. Thoroughly versed 
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in ^11 tlie sciences, he speaks lind writes with adniivable eloquence and 
facility. Following ih the steps of I'ranklin, he began his career by 
editing a journal, ehtM^d 'VEl Arai^^^^^ la Pgtiria,*\ for the pur¬ 
pose of instructing his ^uht^ and of elevating their ihtnds f<?r 
the recepUpn of; inde|)end^^^ Nominated In 18B3 to serve as a 
deputy in the congress of M he omitted no*opportunity to speSk 
aloud for the independencecofintry. In Octobbr 1822 he was, 
with several other deputies, arrested by the usurper Iturbide; and, by 
one of the singular Caprices of fortune wdn'ch are usually conco¬ 
mitant with 4t^potis{n, was liberated frottt incarceration by the tynant, 
who ha4 imprisoned him, to he invested with the portfolio of minister 
of the interior“iind foreign affairs. On the overthrow of the despot, he 
strenuoudy exerted ali bis influence to obtain the independence 
tetnala ; and his eoimtrymen^^^f^^^ his patriotism by appointing 
him president of the office be filled till last April, 

lie was subsequtmtly elected ykevpresidem, 
ficcepting, as he conceived iiinseff to haire been firaudulently deprived of 
the presidentship, to a pitijWity. His 

fbr'tune is cc^iddrabfc ; stafe,. in the^ p^^ of life, 

and ^rdent in his Wishes to procure the felicity of his eoufttry. His 
courtesy to forf^gners iS ^he tbeme; Of adMr^ in short, he is one 
of fliose racri ^ho, by their virtue and taie to give fame and 

splondouryo^a'-inatioOv:- 

It is now lime to redeem tie piiOmise W'e gave in our article in the 
preceding number, and to shoiv wiiat the government jtf th^^ new re¬ 
public has already done for the public good, and what it still intends 
to do, . 

We will beginwith PwWic imtruethm. On this point every credit 
is due to the wisdom of the government, which, from the first moment, 
invariably acted on the principltej that the insmictum of the peo|^^ con¬ 
stitutes the ti^ie fijundation of virtue and liberty* The local audio- 
rities were directed to present the list of schools existing in each 
province, audxto propose^ :^ similar Semi¬ 

naries. In the cily of Guatemala afp fen schools for reading and writ- 
ing,'in whic|j nearly 700 joimg men are educated. The government, 
anxious to establislftlm systifni; of instru^^^^ diTocted its' mi¬ 

nister at the United States to procure a - ^ Capahle of trans¬ 
planting and diflusing .thatplam:m the repubfie, while1tdi«^^ 

throughmjt tlue plbviacea^^^a^ pmnphlet-printed in Mexico, in. which the 
n^ inetliod w£is esplam^^ imd a cdnimittee was selected to translate 
the projects pv Fourctdyj Condofcet, and Talleyrand, on the subject of 
public inetruction. ** 

A chair of matlieHiaticsi of. botauy and agriculture, and another of 
ai chiiecture, were endowed in the university; and in order to propa¬ 
gate die knowiedgeof agricultum andhbtany,stdesseri country 
highly favoured by nature, Jad so neglected by man, 

yomig persima weledbrought from all the p^pyinceB be instruc^^ in 
those sciences. As a proofof the Mi^bleimpar^^ the govei n- 

inent, iyayvorthy of i^ark» «thut six black youhg^ m^ Omoa and 
Troxilk>!:are;:educate4atits.eispeBse, ■ 

^ 'The culfii^atipn of cpcliineal in the diflerenli*prOvin^s^^:^ greatly en¬ 
couraged by the ruling powers ; ^nd, by\their (firc«^^ pamphlets 
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have bticii; circulated, disclosing ^he most approved raeiliods of cul¬ 
tivating that valuable production, as well as printed essays on the rear¬ 
ing of cecoa an^ iiiSi^o, The latter article, whieh in former years had 
fallen in value, rose in 1824 to a price unexampled for fitany years. 
The plantations of cochfueal recently cultivated in the republic inak 
great progress, and in a short tinie this prod^iction ’^111 be one of the 
principal sources of national wealth.* 

Mmh* 

In this part of America, Hatred has been^odigal in mines containing 
ail abundance of wealth. Besides the mine of Alotepepei which we 
have already described, another, celled Xlrf Corpus, lies in the territory 
of the republic, Jhom whidi brpch m^ aetirely worked 

Till 1810, and only then aWndpned l^^ of a want of money and 
machinery suffici^t to drain had inundated them. 

The riches of tbes^ mines most havb been propf of 

which position 1ft js mereiyi necessary to state, ^at during a period of 
six years, they produce^ ^Ighl mdiioBS*ef^ dbll^s. In the vicinity of 
these suhterrf’aheous workf^ riiousand Indians were resident, who 
for two reals a day were i^ldoyed in the rexcavatio considerable 
forests were also at hand,jand a river at the distance ofTwo leagues. 
The mine of when in a state of labour, was one of The 

ricliest; nor were those of 5aa .4Bfo/«band Senfa Luefo much inferior in 
value. In the state of San Salvador was rituated the mine of Tapmeo, 
also very rich. The vast extraction of irietal from these mines in times 
])ast, and their position in the same ridge bf mountains, ih the bosom 
of which are sitliated the mines of Peru, Potosi, and Mexico, induce 
a belief that their w'ealth is not much inferbr to that of those celebra¬ 
ted veins of ore. Many of these, itis true^iave not yielded a compara¬ 
tively .equal produce, haying uniformly been abandoned, at a cer¬ 
tain point, in consequence of tlie scarcity bf scietitifie mineralogists and 
expert miners—a draVback wliicb has never ceased to exist through¬ 
out the kingdom of Guatemala. This deficiency iii so* requisite a 
science may be attributed to the want of a good subool of mineralogy 
ill the country—an advantage which, even under the Spanish sway, 
was only enjoyed by Mexico; on which account its mines were al ways 
better stocked with machines w ivC^krnem -The new 

government of the republici aware bf thi.s obstacle, an8 anxious to in¬ 
vigorate and protect so important a source of weah.b, began, among the 
first acts of adrainistratioh, to put into efie^ every possible me¬ 
thod for. the improvetnent and Asperity of the mines. It caused* 
printed instructions to be distrilmted among the miners, and circulafbd 
an (;s.say on the separation of metals, bringing at fife same time a pro¬ 
fessor of mineralogy from Mexico, and urging the^ of two Eng¬ 
lish commercial houses to establish a company for th^purpose of 
undertayrigtlmprapervmrkmgbf thembies. • 

i : \ 

Wlioever has travelled ip Spain, need Biot be toldt that the Govern¬ 
ment there ik lib promoter of the feciiity of Communication between place 
and place. Can it therjefore^^^b^ a matter of wonder, that the court of 

* Vide Memoris preseatiidA al Gcfcnil de los Estados Fwlcrados dc • 

Centm America ; pdr ri Secrctario dc EstatTo eUcafgadudcl dcspariio univcr.'sal si 
comenzar bis scsioncs del ano de 1625.—6'iJ(Uma/«. 
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Madrid, wfckU 

rodds and tenals, slioald libver bav« tiirned its attepti^ p isdLi^t 

faSitatiag ibc means ^ 

The Kapublic, fi-offl thi« neglect of its former 

impetioiMiy -calM tm.to commence the labour ^0^^ 

mcations between the, provides wito 

which Spain had,laug.neetectea%‘eon?w>®«f. l?Aro^fmeJt 

never wodd bard-Underulen, The principal read, 
frequented, is that from Omoa to the capital. The C^her of cm 
merce of Gtoemdla, in one of its , U iS ?« 

chandize i»r arrived at pmoa 

instances,%»:jtttmsported to the seat df govewm^ «1^8 nmtlv' 
months, altlum^ the dastanee is no more than 
by water and partly by land, in eonsequente o| ih s repre^J® 
tioD,S'attemiLi ithegoy^ment 

a communication betw:qen these ,pUee^ and other 

already commenced^ tipi foundmg. of >the post of » 
small establishments, ^loag that line of roao. „rtTvmonv to un¬ 

it is also theinteptibnof the 

dertohe theTormation^aeanal, whi^, by mco Cevefa] >}orth 

r.^a, will .«« tke Pacia, 

.onsiderabfeflmd., and aent *” “7“”* iLn 

flienalcnialiona made by to it^to ^ 

under lie gnidawa «f the adeuBfe kno^m “ISilTtiewS 
there is &e doubt adopting the propu 

The RepniMe of GdaleuuJa, >>7 J 

aud aKopuU toy io ward agatoB d« |f "J™ Spfe 

tisTu has been gaUtv of the error committed :% W 

who’in this ebuntry hayn^^rt^^ ^ 

By die avowal of the minister Xebaduahivi^ , ^ y „nd difci- 

is^ a very dilapidated state; badly ^ed, ^ 

plined. Mush^ts are mifch wanted, are 

Sioroogh repair to put them in a slate of defence. The haibours are 

* Our leaders niay bi abased 

ff Boi#3» Politico Estadistloo ae idea ot * e p 

uStSis prevalent in th^ hurt ceattiry conchyg persons 

. ‘‘Mnch has been Srivi^aua written, « p,,„, 

«re aware of the wd Lee, the argmnents 

and obscryatiiyis of Gaptato Sm#^att.t 

of which vojurae vm indSwSSM 

• depth of the lake w*® ctoTreat of tlic river San Juaa tiU 

Hialaia;.t8S4.. ■ ,• 
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unprotected Uy batterii^V ah4 l>»waeks -aic ijo Much wanted lor tlte 
»oldiery, with ilie exception of! one nearly ereaed in Guaternala 
for tlte cavalfy, there may be said to be none in the repnblici This 
report of the minister of war, it is will indnee the government 

to expend a part of tlw loan contracted for laa^ 3 fear, in providing for 
thc dfkence of the state. In the mean time^ a achool ferx^cers and a 
military college liave been endowedl^Tbe Spanish government was 
very careful not to communicate to the Americans any military know- 
ledge, Passive obediene# ,was their duty, and to cwnmand was the 
prerogative' of the Spamtds.,, The chiefs of corps, iAe subaltern 
officers, and even the-ser^nts,. vtere sent from 'Spain; and in cons^ 
quence of this sydlrni ofmrc^rust, under the Spauish the fonnda- 
*%ioQ of a military coUegedn Ouatetaala was not permitted. 

’ i '"■ y : 

tinder the laniards, the rev^^tnte of|he Idngdom of Guatemala 
amounted to a million of dollars f but pecs^ation was carriied to such 
an extent, that the Courtiof Madnd roc^ved ^itjj^e or no benedt from 
that sum. tAmidst convulsions md changes’of gpverument, dnancial 
concerns always undergo an unfavonfable mutation; nor^nld Guate¬ 
mala, in ite uns«^tied position, be expected te stand for^vard as an ex¬ 
ception to this rule. Order asnd economy nre now begihrdng to be 
re-establishedi arid the revenue of the government will ere long keep 
pace with the progress and increase of the iiitlOnal wealth. In order 
to make the present institutions mor^ palatable to the iteople, recourse 
was bad to the hasty and imprndent plan of abolishing some of the 
taxes which lliid the public treasury; The confributions which the 
natives paid, under the name of tribute, hawe been taken Off, and like¬ 
wise the tax on playing cards, and «notej«ttOt tO mention the duties de¬ 
rived from hulkf the fifth of gohl hod eilver, the half of the secular 
annate, the two per cent, on tobacco, Md various other imposts which 
have been ffiminish^ dr Ve By reason of tb^te reductions 

the publie treasury became no empfy, that'the government was con¬ 
strained to (mntract in Londori for a loaa,'ofc^en millions and a half 
of dollai^ by foe iassistanoe of wh' sum it will gmti time to re-es¬ 
tablish 1^ gradual process some branchesjtff the public revenue, land 
be enabled to undertake at the same time many woj^ks advantageous 
to the state. / 

The reveoue destined for the general expenses of the republic has 
for some timepast been deriyed solely firom imposts on powder, postage, 
tobacco,•‘ an^ clearances from thd^ritlme custom-house. We caiortbt 
say whether the prodttee pf these, four objects of taxaSon are Ibffi- 
cient tomuiatain the general expenses of refShblic, which, accord¬ 
ing to Senor del Valle, rarely exceed 550^000 dollars. But should 
tliere be a slight defi^ciency in tlie revenue to meet tfie expenditure, 
this will he but a motaontai^ evil, iuasmmdi as the government, besides 
daily adopting economical'experiment!', is proceeding slowly with the 
augm^tation of tlie taxes, in quotas wliidt wfil %If ^ on the 
people, and be a mere aothii^ when compared with the sums which 

.. -PH i_ji\iiiM|i i.,.i ■ I ii ik V iiiuiii.in. ... I m. 1.11.1 , ■■■■himm ■ i 

; ^ l^steteihentof the teresae diowB, that iatbe five yean item 1813 to 1817, 
M9-;07i dOliarS^w Ctdleatte/ The the tobacco of J^|itenial« is cx- 

c^eotfOadhymiUiyconsidendsuperterte ByteasoB, Kowerer, 

of tbe difficulty luteexpense of exportiti&a. lttmii die badi^ the 

tedlausAtes of ooihmuDicRtloii> it caOnot ts yet compete ia price with the tobacco 
«fNorthAntctica7..^ :V,! . 
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were cxacteU from tlieni in tinies paist. The fact i s, iliax tlie iuliabi- , 
tants ttf Guatemala pay lessthan any oUier people’ of tlie present 
day in Europe or flellcir del Valle haviogi;compared the 

cGntrihutions of Mekich Guatemala, proves thatin Mexico 

each person pays elevep reals, and in his country bat twb and a half. 

Ciiifmizatim. ^ , 

The 12th article of the constmitiilini declares that “ tl»e repuhlic is a 
sacred asylum for every foreigner, and tlie country of any one who 
desires to inhabit its territory.'' TIjc government, aware of the ne¬ 
cessity of inv^g foreign industry to establiait itself in the repubHc, by 
a decree ^ the 12th January, lg24.,iwhijd>'on account of its length we 
eaniKit n% offered the most liberal advantages to foreigner^ 

who cblbhized t|(eF£. Land is easily obtained, and its possession is 
aecompi^ed with exemption from taxes for twenty years, and the 
right of citizenship afteif th«ee; besides which, the mqjt careful pro¬ 
tection is given to everyj/loreign agriculturist. . . 

This, then, is the ppJiupb wRich;the Guat^malum nation^^^^ to 
the eyes of the world i agitated no more by reyolutions and de¬ 
structive cha»ges, it in a steady ihan^ and 

civilization, l‘ ’Ihe gbyemment of Guateinala*’' to use the w'ords of 
Seiior deifyalie;^ “has never for an instant lost sight of the welfare 
of the natiljh ; an object which it has fortrerded with foresight, and 
without dangerous precipitancy. A laborious peasant may now recall 
his tolls, and Idok on the profits dtarived from them with pleasure. The 
benevolent exer tions of a zealous government in behalf of its citizens, 
are satisfactory to the governors arid tlie governed. 1 have laboured 
strenuously for the public’laat year, and in the 

present. 'J'be people have conMed their destinies to me, and I shall 
live wholly for the j^ple. A tear less, an ear of corn more, or a shoot 
from a plant not cultivated before my adminisitration, will place me at 
the summit qffeUcity.” 

At this moment the Grand Congress of all the new American repub¬ 
lics is assemblmg at Eanainai whence will untloubtedly be diffused an 
electric fire, which will impart peW impulses to the infant states, and 
lend to quicken their prospefIty. What a powerful influence may not 
that free and confederate continent, in a century to conic, exercise over 
Europe If 

____ /■ _ _____. . '/• ..’■■■•N __.• - . • '*_:.. 

* SpeecU»of die rresjtkirtdinrged with the executive i»pwer, ou the opening; of 
tltt^Fecteral Congress of GuMtcniala^Un lhc'2r)tli of FebrURry, 1825. 

t Without wlSshiug to (Iciract works of- M. de Pyadt upon the Colonics, 

\vc take leave to quote aphtata^ r^oiM tie wiifihgs of the Itatian philosopher Geno- 
veri, who, about the nriddiO of the jOTt centmy, predicted the emapeipafibn of the 
Americiin coloafe i adding anotlier prophecy, wliich" ^e hope so 

literally us the {frst.< His words are ip nevCrtheiess trite that those 

who hqj'tj founded extensive colonififi in the pew Wdrlil, thoUpt, as is the custom of 
iiiaiiltiadin general, roore of present u|iKty than pffutiwe w^ These colo¬ 
nies, in procciw of tiine, cpnnftt h«t Pr|«ttise4ihtUiS(iflVeS«f&r^ naodel, 

and heeoinc anxldusto frsscss pll pnparts fUd seiepiSs f uhdj when^ 
they wHl itmvUably’tnake thj&iselvePipdependept, ofwmother COOBtry, whose 
gains will An the pale of probability that 

these wilopiCS »»y pne d iecome ©hr raaslejrs. Every thing in the wtrrid is 
.subject tp irtjatations, and >vss« time. Who cbuld 

ha\*c Mnagintidi in the days t»f Augustus^ timt 'the country of the Italians vvOtiM 
(twiudlc into cdldtiics (tf the s(mlJjerii v ' 
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'. TMK ciiiEitJs:. FM-e. , ■ 

ftf Le Vieax Dfiipeati**: of Pg Bmugef. 

FAt-i’w flag of H opc, though cover'd long . 

Wkh AackclotU of ages, 

. lli$e> haoyaut oft the breath of 6ong, ^ 

Lost Or/flatame of saiqW Aod sages 1 
Frooi Freedbro'? citlea of ’the’dead . 

Heroic Slwdes art hwering o’er thee s 
Tbine is the hue of Honour’s bed, 

; Ev’u they who blatne its chatws deplore thee. 

That native hoeotfatal chirms, ■ 

Oflce widely wavingy high, and holy, , 

Byforeign touch and false .alarms >r 
To shame betray’d, lies moaldewt^ lowly. 

Who dares to stigmatise the sigh 
Breathed o’er its last Enthusiast’s asbrs? • 

Ik bade tby folds unfetlerM fly 
Where'er ^titrhindted ctjrrent* dashes. 

, Thy dfooping Genius silence keeps, 

Ifor Enn knb^hishapiess stoty 
Without an epitaph he slei^s, * 

Except his country and bw glory.— 

Ectnd martyr ofa wtii'd causcl v . : 

His truth arid death wefo ufthvailing} 

Though, while he howld,before the laws, 

He triumph’d o?er their^irehng’Cr^lfog^^^^^ 

He perish'<V youftg—^bpe^^^^^ 

Tv ' 

Fiiftgpfor thy |h:ide pallj , 

And rivet tdiaifts It catmot sfy 

Flag of BevOk tod oft ftofoA’dl^ 

Whose sons forfeit for their fathers. 

An age ftf cri me, of death a 

Whose sliort-lived shadow iu it pthers t^ 

Whose bosonv tdrh Iw rival stbrthsi 
And trampled ill a hundred battles,^^^^^ " 

. Though near it still the thundei rattles; 

On thee agaiu from hill to hill 
ifoconq^uest and Revenge are calling! 

Like Sphus of thine hoar of ill, » ,• 

'J’he chain pidns of .thy cause ajip^liftg. 

Sunk iit the of tbd W’^est, 

Its cuwrald-studdcd staff is brokent^^ 

■ That bent o’er Ocean’s tTcachernus br^i 
For all who love too well a token!—■ 

And many u stain of gdrc aiul tears 
Its trefoil border h«th invaded; 

And on its vernal green appoats , 

The otange dot of autumn faded. ^ 

Whv.n will the stratigih's hand releaso^ 

His bride whose trust waea ff^ 

When will one ray of faith ^ peace 
Her rebel colours foriu united ? R. O. C. 


* llic river Shannon. t 'fhe accH'iit aiip.-lUtioo "f the Irish .stlmiiard. 
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In uni out of hi e. 

iMun, is local. Many a man owns the soft iinpgaiChmeDt,” as ten¬ 
derly as Mra., Malaprop herself, in a small ydlage widi nothing to listen 
to hut a miH-st}!eam, tvho dreams net ofCui9i|^ in Waterloo Place : and 
many a maiden melts at addresses By the sea-sidej 
have treated with disdain m the centre of this mlandT li^trp^lis. If 
the votaries of Hymen deny my position, I will establah it by two 
JiVing illttstEadens. , ‘ • 

Tom Templeton hdlows the law aa an Attorney and SoUcitor in 
Gray’s ljah.i^-He may generally be seen also on the fearth bench tha 
pit at the Opera-house, counting from the orvbestra. He touches the 
violoncelloVand in singing ®a piques himself uponihis falsetto. Jane 
Brockman is the dauglifierof Mr- Giles Btoekinan, a^olicy Broker, 
living in one of those remote Squares, (I think they call it MecUlen- 
berg,) that, according the most recent discoveries, lie in a cluster, 
like so many Cyclades, northward of the British Mushnmvf 
accidentally discovered the Square in question, when hb gig was towed 
several hunted leagues out of its course by an affrighted ^teed, on a 
voy^e alongthe Mew Roadi Finding the air temperate, our adventurer, 
in imitation of the surrwing Mutineers from the Bounty, established a 
colony there, which th#e Wlio;have touched at it lately describe as being 
in a doarishlnf condition. The'I^pletoas,---! mean th^ 
and twt» sisters of Tom,^reside in' B and when in 

town, are apt to hold their on account of 

the superior gentility of their place bf^ r^^ I rather think they 

are right, Bloomsbury Squ*i® ^k.!^er lpdked^u^ by me with ten¬ 
derness and respect. 1 ibrnenibbiv a Duke 

of Bedford turn into his tysidchcb diferei in a trayfelling chariot drawn 
by four horsgs. The mamioti of his Grace stoo3 on the north side of 
the Squareit was inclosed within n wall that extended the whole 
length of that side of the Square, with a stone Sphynx at either end of it. 
The house itself, at least the outside of it, was, to he sutB, in a shabby 
dilapidated condition; but it Commanded a charmmg view bebind of tl:e 
Highgate and Hampstead bilk, with a side glance at Baltimore House, 
then in the fields, and afterWrds the residence of Sir ^icary Gibbs—it 
lias brick and mortai* enough in its vicinity now, to build Italf a hundred 
Towers of Babel. Here too dwelt die cfilebtyted Bord Maas^fi^ the 
preatmt Barfs great uncle in two senses, late Lord 

Elknboroughi and several pnbn^ Judges^ thought fit to 

migrate towards tbd'ferra incognita of Russell Square. I must own 1 
liked Bloomsbury Square better before die introduction of the Statue 
of Charles Fdk. Not that 1 am a ^rty-man, but (he sight of it gene- 
ratcs^seveial anti-classical associations about the India BUI, the Coali¬ 
tion, and theduel with Mr. Adftra; and the patriot being, mofreover, in a 
sittiiig positmn, it r to be inferred that.he is in no haste to go,—But 
all this is foreign to the point at issue. . 

Tom Templeton and Jane Brockman went with their respective 
parents to Broadstairs. Tom and Jane met, every day, at the one or 
the other of the two libraries. 

fre'f|uently on the colour of thc'oeeani wh they have since con- 
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ii^ssed, appeared to them‘Vsoraetiines stHtw and sometimes rough,” 
as the late. Mr. Digaura used to say iu No Song no Supper. I'hey 
would sometimes look at the boundless expanse of waters, and find it 
suddenly darkened aa thougli a doud was passing over it: (perhaps a 
cloud was passing over it),: upon wbioh occutren^e Torn would take oc¬ 
casion to say, that it reidinded him of the shadows tbat darken the sun¬ 
shine of l^fe—a sentiment which'Jane wodd embody in her green 
morocco bound Album wifli a gilt padlock, the key whereof was ap¬ 
pendant lo Ixer necklace. At otiier times Tom would enact deputy 
donkey-driver, and uj^ge Itme's long-eared quadruped along the cliffs 
towards fiamsgate,,in a narrow'pysim, bounded by a hedge on its righf*^ 
.^a nd the edge of tlm cliff on its leift. This recreation, haavever, was 
^pped by the following ^nmistroj^e. Jdiss Brockman,' notwithstaml- 
ing her education $t a: yety poh^ Academy withm throe doors of 

the PatT^^B head ^t Cambi^rwell, couU. not in speaking avoid a whim she 
had of cutting off the letter, H from its natural position, and trans¬ 
planting it in ffont of one pf the five vojvelsi yhus^ according to her, 
a hat Was an#att, an apple ahapple, an otter a hotter, and an owl a howl. 
Miss Brockman was one mm’bing riding on her Jerusalem poney, in 
her nankeen pelisse and green vedi Tom^f^^ will whipcord, 
when she thought that her swain was driying her rather perilotilly 
towards the oceart^ . M edge!" exclaimed Miss firocknian; 

“ you are too near the Jtedge.” Tom, Tcijajpleton believing that the 
lady expressed her real sentiments, an^ d^^^ she meant 

him to seek the hedge, aihi eiw^ew the edg^ drove the donkey so close 
to the brow of the cliff, tiiat tii® ground actoally began to crack land¬ 
ward of the loVers; and had not^e quadrujpi^’s sujierior WKdom in¬ 
duced him to swerve inward, thi whok pasty wohld have made a most 
abrupt descent upon the heads of the shiell-picking ur^^^ on the 
shore. This catastrophe drO# the parties in fiitiire to the beach, where 
they would stand for hoims together wuh a mtescope, under an impend¬ 
ing rock, or in an excavation a few paces further on, whe^^ they com¬ 
muned in a sort of ©ido and ^^Ineas tiishibn; she through the 

glass, and wondering whether the vessel in the horizon 

was coming from Madrid or Vienna, and he patting the Sand with his 
right foot, until it assumed the moisture and eoBsistence of a bread¬ 
pudding. Gunpd^et like this could not long remSin without ex¬ 
ploding. AcCordihgly Thomas Templeton kad Jjne Brockman fell in 
love.,,, Broadstairs is in fact a eapittd station for falling in love. 1 
Strongly advise all matrons with grpwing-up daughters, to thither i« 
preference to Mmgate or Ramsgat©, Pier anff steara-vts- 

sels in the former place, and the view of the ©ovftis from the latter, 
occupy the ftuhd too thuch i tirere is the tender passion. 

But at Broadstairs, after a young man andmaiden have eatdhtiieir morn¬ 
ing prawns, ami taken thefr morning yawns,-they have nothing to do 
but to fidl in Im^^ ti^^ rnghti There is no raffle at the 

libimries, and tile TVaCit ^iety^^ once a month. 

Our young Solicitiw’s love-ietfer was^^^^^^^m words and figures fol¬ 
lowing: , ■ -■- 

“ ©ear h©ss Brockman,My heart has given me notice of set 
off‘. It iad;temj4ed to Ine exeut, but failed. Your im^e, aided 

hy & fmk cuwl/ctM* of accompHshments, has entered and taken pos-* 
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session of my bosom, after ejecting the aforesaid lenanL Thmk noi 
I am pleading a sham j^ea. 1 can assure ybu| my;savours 
of the realty. It k iny wiiih that you and Tshoidd be jointly and se¬ 
verally boiiod by Hyman m a '^del ity lumd to C3u|iidv idemrminable ne¬ 
vertheless of either partyi I |ueaht^ to 

you yesterday j but my ink rart up and and sec|eled^^ 
new patent inkstand. Pray, occe|t a di^aratirm «««e and 

plead thermo issuably in four days i and behevje ihat -ray a 
unlike thbse in the Mayor's Court, is incapable of being set aside on the 
.joining in of An Dated this 20th day of September, 1825." Your 
loving ftiend, Thomas Templeton.” 

V Thii walhhe first love-letter that Jane Brockman had ever received- 
She hastened to copy it into Imr Album, abd then ran #ith the origmal 
to get it translated by her maiden aunt, Mrs. Sarah Brockman, who 
had brought down her portmanteau for a fortnight. ’Jbe latter under¬ 
stood a little oflaw, having heou sued fiw giving a wrong character to a 
maid-servant, and themfbre,explained to heiP niece that it was 
to an offer of marriage. Jane; feeliqg the cOniagion^^^^^^^ “loVe 

in idleness,^! was disposed to think it h* She had often 

hej>rd Tom play a very lespectable Brobdignag fiddle 

between his legs, and,theiefote^^^ alloiv her imagihatiGn to place 

him in foture as an absolute SpgDolefti^ theileader of the legal'hand; 
but she had little doubt of life beingfVice Chancellor; and a good se¬ 
cond fiddle in an orchestra is no had thing. Miss Brockman the elder 
was therefore deputed to hreak the matter to papa. Mr. Giles Brock¬ 
man thought it a foolish affair, Und wondered his sister could encourage 
any such nonsense, ratfog Ircr luther s^^ her officious in¬ 

terference. 

Whilst affairs were in this traiir in the Brockman lin^ matters were 
going on in a somewhat similar way in the lioiisf of Templeton. Old 
Templetonfhad a nmideft siater, One Mrs. Sarah Templeton, who, oji 
being applied to by Tom, hustled over from Chapel Place, liamsgate, 
in a covered fly, to canvass her brofh^ in favour of his enamoured off- 
.spring. “ I wonder, sisfer,” exclaimed the inhabitant of Bloomsbury 
Square, “ tliat you can encourag^ such goings-on! 1 dem’t at all like 
those Brockmans. That Vunghter Jane of theirs is not at hH to iny 
fancy. Her eyes look two ways: I obseryed oiid'df them yesterday 
morning in the Dibrary peeping at Toim and the other leering upon a 
mustachioed officer in hlife ,and silv^Cr,' whb^ p^^ to he asking if 

JVIatilda’f was gt home? “ M.ati!da who, ;b^ inquired Mrs, 
S^lpb, Templeton.^ Oh I dbnU know wild,'^ tejo brother: 

“ some woman in 1 taly,T belieVe, ran away from be^ husband. ” 

It may (t^ adopt young Tempieton’s pbmseoipiy),*- not s of the 

realty,” to aftege ffiatbpth Mr, IBfockraan Und^v Te^^ should 
have maiden sisters named Sgrab. But^the r|# family 

has a maiden Auik Sarah in iti^qmmdtily Cail^^ have 

read much ofthe <^rabb^ei« of <dd maids^ ac¬ 

cording to my experienee* th^are thebest.^tem creatures living. 
The wlible femily, jdially and^Ve^lyiaehdibl^^^d there is any 

misery afloat, but are sadly apt to overloo|; them ^ go 

bn smooth, Tliete were, in fe prese#^ Sallys, wlio 
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volunteered to encounter a very disagreeable business, purely to oblige 
their respective iiephevv and niece ; and they got nothing but abuse for 
their pains. It is the sarne in dl the faniiUes in the United Kingdom. 
If a matron lies in, a husband l0esjbijijwiiej a young 
to his cossaclff irowser-maker, a‘ girl is married, or 

an old inan is to be Aunt Sally ts ainre to be sent 

for to piai^k^ of ^ Robins is a very good stock 

obligee in all theatried niisM sort in quOsrt;ion i to the 

private ijurposes of life, my Aunt Sally lor my tnohey. Britannia is at 
present in a ferment, owing to the failure ^ several of her Jjond^j^ 
bankerr; and t feelextremdy sorry that she has no Aunt Sally to apply 
to. She hd>> tb bb a sister HibOrnia; bnt I ftar,^at applying 

her for money tvoul^ be to asldng/a hl^laidert for a kn 

buckle^ Maia, 

Time novr stOle mi, and Templetons'and the Bcockmaos returned 

from the sea'^sitle to their Ijondob rosidences*;;^^ ^^ Miss 

Brockman taken a canter or two in the! Albaiiy Tlidin^^ in the 
R egent’s F&fk>: than she felt her love for Tom Templeton ebnsid'erably 
on the w'ane, I have already said that love is local. ^ young man 
may be passable at Broadstairs, who is not to be spoken with at^the 
corner of Portland Placci It is the samewith every thing eke. I have 
known many a prunella gownsman cut yBry respectable jokes at the 
assixesnt Hereford, who could hardly opemhis mouth before tlicir four 
lordships ia tiaaco._ It makes dT ihe,difierence, wbet^ a man pkys 
Hamlet at Dunsiahle, or at Drury. Tom Templeton wo, on his re¬ 
turn to Gray’s Inn, fomid that Answers in the Exchequer, Leases and 
Releases, Declarations in assumpsit,dtid gettings in of outstanding terms, 
not to mention Mazurier in Jacko, Madame Vestris in Don Giovanni, 
and Liston in Paul Pry, liad a natural tendency to eradicate .Tane 
Brockman from his citforariLtorf susceptible bosom. Each felt miserable 
at the thoughts of thd misery which adbclaration of indifference would 
inflict upon the other. At length eadi plucked up Courage to plunge 
the fatal dagger. The two Auni- Sallys were employed to state the 
repulsion, as they had heretofore alleged the attraction. Thev met 
with suitable formality and circumlocution. They each alleged that 
{>ur affections are not in Our own power; that candour^t present might 
save a world of Iqisery hereafter, &c, &c. ; and, to their mutual asto- 
■ nishment, found their notices received with mutual satisfaction. Gene¬ 
ral releases were executed and exchanged ; and I need not add, that all 
the blame for first fostering the flame, and then casting ridicule ana 
discredit upon the tw^jifamUies by ifeng aiding and abetting in its*ex- 
tinguishmfent, fell upon the lean sbonlders of tbe Tk-o Aunt aallys. 
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STANZAS VKAR. 

1 srAoh IkfttWeen tive to Years, - 
" The ectoung at»4. the past, 

. A 0 A I of jthe future one, 

, Wilt thou be- Jifce the last ? 

The s^me lii moxxy a sleepless nighty 
In toanyan aaxKHiS ^a]^^ 

Thank Heaven 11 have no prophet** eye 
To took upon,thy wky, ^ 

For Sojtosv tiikoa tibantotoeit* 

Upon the last Year’s closc. 

How much of grief, how much of ill. 

In its dark breast reposel 

Shadows of faded Hopes Ait by, ^ 

And ghosts of Pl^surea fitto : 

Howr havjb they cj^ng’d £mm what they w^c I 
Gold, dotouirleSBi and deaA 

1 think ph toitny a wasted hour. 

And sicken o’er the void i 
f ■ And toAiry darker ate behind, : 

On worae than nought etnploy’d. ; : 

Oh Vanity 1 alas, my .heart I 

How;widely hast-thou stfay’d, , 
vAnd nnsused, eyery goldeh'^lt: :'; 

; ^:For better purptisetoadel'-: 

I think on inUny a bnce-ld^ed friend '"M. ^ 

As nothing to toe now j 
And what can toark the lapse of time 
As doc!8 an 

Perhaps *twas but a oardless word 
That Sever’d Friendship’s chain j 
And aDgry Pride stands by e^ 

.. .I^est :mey ;unite.%ainv 

' 'Less .sad, albeit'to&re'terrible, 

' To ' thiUki'upon^thedead, . ; , 

•Who qu^et:1n'■the;'lohe^y'grave'■■^;;■■; ,;,.■.;;^^'vV;;^;;;;;■.;■ 

. : I^y;down-'|i;heir'weary he^ 

For faith, an(^ hope, arid peace, apd trust,^ 

Are with iheirhappief lot v ^ 

Thou^t brokeri is thetr bond of 1^^ . ; 

'At least broke it'not.-r-r 

Thus:thinking-:;Ofthe;:toeetii^ yeaijiii;,;;'^': . 

Thf eptoitjg aofl 

1 news mustiask the f^^ 

Wilt thou be like the last? 

There came a sound, but uot of speech^ 

Thai to my thought replied, ' , 

/^Misery is'the toarriage*gift 

l^t waits a mortal bride:. ^ ' 

But lift tbitie hope* from this base earth. 

This waste of worldly taftb 
- And wed thy feti&i to yon bright sky, 

’ Fri*r Happines* dwells there!” L. FI L. 
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TH^ I.AXB «lISSUTa aktoobat. 

• 

[[t IS rathci)^ OftliSp ^ Bcquainted 

whli RuMia, and^o 1««| stUflWJ 1«^ wscript 

to JMr. Cfeibiirn da llw IS^ ia»ta*st» It mifht 

be Insertoa in Ibc prpswrt Naf bdf df tb# fVZ 

tical *tumt’^ prompted th^ dSiJr* j iumJ fto «♦, tte, wlietitcr ibo Tsar feU 

by the hsttdt of JMtsBWiotj w ««*» a Itoil^# Iw bMia: bwogawf^e aptost tto too 
good /^/ex<t«dw,” tbe oaraoi «rf arltiOBi ^ fPipfaimi 1^ tJta* of lo ws aeocmo sketch j 

UN3JBl|^ tlte reign of Aloj^usws M «HpiWOily reached the 
zenith of her glory» aftd seeisoa fcp h*v« ^os^idr^ suoilt a vast and unn*(< 
tural roagnitudfi ai tn he of reiwiing antih Ijjnger undi- 

' "^d—i. e. as a single empire. ^^StJcording to tie eatiperienoe of ages, 
such an extensive realm, W maoy trihiw and aations, most 

fall by its own weight. Indeed %% k ntoUbh, mi the overthrow 
of the Russian'empiife is at no |yh«t distaneid. Under such impres¬ 
sions, we hhve been induci^d to ^iOtnpo^ t few shetches of the life 
and reign of, the Emperor Alexander, in which we trust pur readers 
may find amusement and instrOOdott’. 

Alexander, when an infant, needed not the appendagcs^of royalty, 
which often lend charms where they are deficient, to render him jn#- 
rcstmg. Nature had formed him in a heautifid mould, and his ftatmes 
were expressive of bewity, gentleness, and ipfthconce. He was rearto 
with the greatest tendeiness by Madai# OesW, (a Scotch lady, mar¬ 
ried to a German,) who Mted as his ^ef-burse; and his infant daj^ 
w'erc eagerly watched by numerous attendants, and more especially by 
his Imperial Mother the present Dowsger*Efo|b1?88* When a vciy little 
hoy, he was sometimes dressed in uniform, and was the object of general 
regard. 

As soon as Alexander could waUti-an B^igllsbman, Mr* Parland, wa<! 
appointed bis f)iodAf/,% term wbjcli may be trauslat^ fiim-o/lti, but 
winch has by some been interpreted |iy the expression Dfow-iVu/ •>( ’ 
This gentleman isiMiow living at Peteribafgh, after having rvpeii- 
eneed the Imperial bounty in many wAys, and is placed not oiift ui 

romfortahle, bntin afSnCnt eirc^ftistanees. 

At the age of fifteen, Alexander was a very imposing youtii, and 
had become a universal favonrite among all idasses of stAiety. He was 
caily placed uodef the guardianship of-Coant SoUikof, an enHghlencd 
man, who was well fitted for the dullhs of that high and imjmriant sta¬ 
tion ; and the future sovereign, no douht, benefited much by Bis sage;, 
counsels and his ex 0 m|ilftry conduct* ^bat the Emperor was Ingldy 
pleased with his guardian, W'aS iprOved by the veuisatioii m which he 
held the Coiint whig lift, aim by his condescension in following ms 
corpse to the^avc i# the year ISlfii, jOa/w? nml along 

with fho other chief%nrm;rs., , ‘ 

Thesefact#* as wtH as many others width need not be raentioner). , 

- i - .. I ... - 

* AjDwditfflis sttacbwi to *br son of alawst evefv Wck noblemaa lb'. S'lty 
consists in accowpanyhil the yoaojj utohlcuaguLevcty where, la making hiffl orcipj * 
bimseif with the nrepaestery lelKdofe, in kaeplag ah Ids clot^ and 
&c, and ia putting bua to bc^ft nod rpasfiif Woi»' the nwning, it 
lar bonrs, indeea abe ijaits his ward; but be !»*« nnthiog lo do ^ 

with his educittbu. ♦ . • 

.full __ .XVl-^NO- bXl. <i 
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show that gratiludt! was no atr^ngt^r to the breast of t|ie Autocrat of all 
the Russian. Uoder ^ble tutors, appoirtfed withrthe consent of Count 
Soltikof the then Grand I^ttke was ta^g^t Russiap» French, German., 
Italian, lad», Gi>eek, ahd also a llitle j^gjliah; heeid^O principles 
of the Orcelt religkjn/geograj^y,. political economy^ Military 

tactics, the duties of a soveragn, apd some <of the aciieucea,^ He 
reared at the Russian., court, dt^er great pwe of, and aubbrdiaation 
to, his talented grandmother, CatbetiuC 11./, ui^er much filial re- 
apect fo:^his tender and careful didlSr t and |n tdysolute drj^def his 
father, the.Mtt Emperor Fanl» ' ^ 

In thig^sofyouthful and unpetuot^paiision^latlminidatofa volup¬ 
tuous court, snrrounded 1:i^ almost all the mauty and fashion of Rps^. 
una'^d by examples of chastity and private virtue in the highest indi- 
*vidual8 of the realm, seduced by the 'tpmptaUona facilities of gra- 
tificattpsixHt is not to he wondei^'^t iha young ends blooming Alex¬ 
ander should have had numerous love intfiigaes at an eariyperiod of his 
life. Gn the contrary, k mdy seem surprlhing tlmt the young prince, 
placed in the midst of an much evil example, so much depravity, and 
so great a daficieflicy of moral principle, should have wandered so little 
ar he did fw)m tlm path of virtoeite . 

^Tie ahpve circumstanced heingi^pi|f into view, it might naturally 
enough be supposed, that early mariM^H^asrecommended to the heir- 
presuropfciye; of the Euss crown j and accordingly,'he was tnarried 
when 16 years of age, Oct Pdjt 1703, tothe Princess Louisa of Baden'- 
Durlach, two years youngetthan himself, aiidkstill 1:116 reigning Empress, 
^e princess, on becoming of the Greek religion, assumed the name 
Elizaveta Alexievna. The maifriage was a political sdietne of Catherine 
II. and, though the young*^ bride yms handsome, beautiful, and inter¬ 
esting, there was a coolness in her manner, urhieh ill accorded with the 
warmth of Ale.xander’s pa-ssion, and which rent^red her hot exactly the 
object of Ids choice. By lier Majestyi the Autocrat had two children, 
both of whom died In infaiKiy. Since their death, lo the regret of the 
imperial couple, and of the Etisaian natiop, “ Godhm giirn'* no addi¬ 
tional offspring. ‘ 

At his marriage, Alexander was A tall, handsome, and imposing 
youth: .while^is noble Ihrihead and expressive eyes bespoke inteili- 
gence, patience, and (kt«rminatjion,h6 was the very picture of rosy health 
and good^natnre. "His appearance; and deponment were the more 
^^rcraarkahle, because thqr iWere conatapily contrasted with those of his 
brother^ (jbo Grand Duke Constantine, whose sliort face, pug-nose\ 
knitted eye-brows^, and aank ayes, rend^-him the veafy r6g,resentation 
of impatience, fury, and seveji%f.. A|v,his 4eeda Imve proved, he has 
not belied, his natural Ih^ttrea, ' .Irle has, ihd^dy. priced himself the 
true heir to hts father’s likeness^ passions, folly, and miberality, with¬ 
out a great shai‘e of his redeeming virtues—>-guodnessi. vA heart, and 
paroxysms of reilnorst*,|^^ led the iatlmr ,40 make.'compei^patjon for 
in salts and injun&s. ’ 

With great truth, andVat the samp time, nkteh felicity of lan¬ 
guage, Dr. Clarke .has depicted ih^a^xtrsordioary whims of Paul; 
whims whimS rendei^.it to al^ileh:^’this' monarch Was hurry- 

' in®, with rapid stridi^, to pf'liiir|noftall^aii4sr« His caprice 

' his bounty gained hint actmb friends ;1but thd same caprice, joined 
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to his severity and his unsteadiness, raised him up deadly fues. This 
Was i natural eventiti his reigu, like highest and tiios^&v(>u]red 
mdividual in tli§ realm tn%ht be routed fFem his midaight sluiudi^r, 
and be hurried off to bis country estate, or even to Siberia, without any 
nther expianatioih ^liat fheaaare wanly wvter the Emperor, 
and thdt tAl^ ^inp^' ke tiOe^^ 'Evdu''the t^tdatiebstand the friends 
ot the hahitlhed dt^t not tdiow iJUjtehiniiety,jin' 'n^ patdcubr in- 
quitfes, in ease they sbtmld meet vt’idi the stmie fate. Ministers, sena¬ 
tors, prir^s, UDC^pigi and offici^/dr idl ranbs, with terror beheld the 
inseet^it^y of their persons, ofSlfe?^faffldics, of their jH-operty, a»d of 
their opuntiy, under autdi horrid twsrule. ■ Jiilveft the bountilul acts 
jtlie Enijperoris 'Jucid iittetyak were*held as the-'iftfimgfist nroofs of Lis 
“**<twapacity for the goveriuja^tdiof a great nation; d»c seVeray puuwhud 
those dearest to his bosom, afld lbeftlte^deamWsby handsome pre¬ 
sents, 'and the most ctmciKafofy cdhdddt. 

ylgfeeably t^a revelation mbde ^,him in a dream, or ina vision, i'aul 
had buiit'the palactf of Mkhiid;' an' immense quadrangular pile at 
the bottom,of the summer gardens, mSated rdund, and lomfied with 
basiiohs of granite; and there; a^ in a fortided castle, and secure from 
danger, dm Emiieror, vdtii dls fimily, ^ofc up his reaideiMif;,;^ His Ma¬ 
jesty, however, seems to have*ha^pme presentimem of his appi oaclgng 
fate; and had cvenordefed.^ii^ci4t staircase to be constructed, which 
led irdtii Ws own cliambers.W'fhe twaw; bat, ,in die hour of danger, 
he was unable to take advantage Df 'thie4Sxit, Late on the evening of 
the 1 itli, or early on the mtorning oTtlte 12th of March, IbOl, Paul was 
assailed by a band of conspiratora; and, after unavailing thmkis,auceecd- 
ed by entreaties, and promisea, and a noble resistance, KiaMajefiiy was 
strangled by means of a sash, onC end ofvrUich was held by JSubof, 
while a young Hanoverian drewtlie Qihar,rill their victim expired. As 
if they had been attending a bantfuel, ihe assassins retired from tli® pa¬ 
lace without the lean uaoieijtaHort, and returned to ’ their respective 
homes. Medical aid was called, in the WpLof rettoviug swspeuded ani- 
inatidn, but Paid had paid the debt of nature, and 4 tew days afterwards 
his body w as embalmed by Sir James Wylie, one uf the iucky indivi¬ 
duals whose fortune was made by his imperial master’s wliinis,*!^ 
Whether Alexander was aware pf the intended murder 
or wlibtbcr 1*6 hnaw tyf the time fixed for its pfitpetratipa.admits of dis¬ 
cussion : but it js'certain, that, at an early hour oftlie iiiorbing of ilie 
12ih of March, his friends and his counsellors rallied round him; that 
the death of Paul, and tlie^acCssissMm of Alexander, were announced to 
the capi tal at i^vea p’dAck; and that, by e^t, the principal nobility hill 
paid their homage to the GratbPUuke, under his^new character* in the 
cha)^l of the Winter Palace, illlie great olScers of state beiog aasemBlcd 
there, Alexut^er vriBi'solemnly declared Kmperor.of all tijje RUvSsias. 

As soon as Akjtaader bad ttsfionded-the imperial throne, like'die 
wily Catharine, his 'first care was to gain the fidelity of the soMim's. 
Almost at tha dawn of day, 'ino«wtea op,Ji charger, he presented 
himself to the befit part V>f Jhe troops it Petersburgh, who 

were already assembled in tb® grand plaoe’^infiont of the Winter Pa- 


* Sec Aussba Toivejlkg Skelrbcs,''’l^o. 60, p. 51S, <rf Una. M»g>uiiue. 
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lace. Hii Majesty naturally besto^^ the ht^liesi enccttiHOtiJS npon 
them, and, in his turn, was del%hted’with their noisy testithonials pf 
satis&ctipn, and their Such eondi^mifht appear strange to 

those who arc a^re that Patdj notwithstanding all his se¬ 

verity and capri^,'Was. heiot^d hy dle atpsy, that the soldiers 
called tlfltt mad ^qo«^ their Oteta,ot Jittilter, the individuals who 
fonned dhb' nlah.Kdseii mea¬ 
sures to gain over,the gWds!,' and s^io^ lo ^e resi¬ 
dence, to thecansed^kfclaier, ii?flheirteTOlih*i«etion, 

of the disease the dea)%p^tl^'kte>ulet'madehmn^ ' 

I low ofttHvdo such scenes occ»t’1«,.die 1' In ihe 

cveniujg^^^ whtde d)acMtm<<pC:the im iiHdiense realm is 

inoving' ''the dhecdon <w ihpe’’j[W!||^ ,t|re -t^oidc crows ^ 
the tqerlnow^ dte'^Jjire is goveaswd hl'niaoid^erk This,idso happened 
when Fetse 1 11; " Was deposed,* and ICl^^ IL »slttmed**the V«n« of 

govortiniBnt, . Such' fact&vspetdi and. shdh' that princes, 

as well as peaaaaVlivfe in awor^dipfopj^n^cieS, ,■ 

While august and solemn allafrs bec^pieif the new Emiieret, his im¬ 
perial raotlier was su^rhtg the utmiMt.dfi^i^, and had oftefisr than 
once assomeS the^a^ai^toeofdeath,ta lilog eSntiinued fatntings, hi ot- 
wwhstanding Paul's open mfi^«Sty,,^^^| 3 mpress bad steadily maintain¬ 
ed her afflwdon 4ndW eudearii^f ^h^^Stment towards her imperial 
consorti Tjhat she was sincere, to ^lSSi(!|it‘prov«id by the fact, that up 
to this hour, she holds skired the memoty of her spouse—recollects 
him with the^ienderest love—mid detestseveirtbe name of liis assassins. 
As one-of the corr^pondents of tld» has remarked, No. 60, 

p. 527, evfea-twenty-four years after thtc perpetration of the'murder, 
Count Pauin was^always obliged to leaiye Moaeow on the arrival of the 
Dowager-Empress in that ee^ital. ' 

It almost seems an anomaly in history, diat the murderers of Peter 
III. became the avowed favourites or the proteghs of Catharine 
II. : and it is scarcely leiss i«saArkahk,> that die mercy of Alexander 
Was extended to the assassiM of hiS' father. Zubo^ the chief conspi¬ 
rator, and the most ac^ve of idte ujurderous baod,^ was ordered not to 
approach the imperial residence, dhd Ca»mt Panin, the former governor 
of that city, was transferred to Riga^ the other conS|aratots were treat- ’ 
ed as if no blaxieattachedrfo thw cbaraciBrs. It is diflScult to pene¬ 
trate the seem of courts: the'rhalmotives of their attendants are 
seldom revealed to the 'wmdd* -.It is, tlierafore, impossible to conceive 
jfby Ateander withheld thiuyejpfgeancewbibh justice seemed to demand,. 
fir\pi the heads of J>»s ■fittber’s’asBasaina. It has been atpi^jb^ted, by one 
of Jns panegyrists, fu»a forbxrn m^ancboly ctmvictiou that 't^ mur¬ 

derers had been prompted to, doitiiroit the* bloody deed solely by a re¬ 
gard to die ,t,»Utatidn of uhe empifo* Such* conviction migli* have 
indu. 5 cd the young monat^ to dieiuni^ tlie weight of that punishment 
which piety and justice ealled pn-lum to haijci^hut cans scarcely account 
for bis total forhearaace,^A v- *' ' ' > * 

To us there sedtSs uft'4lBSealty,fiB solvioj^ the eause^oi' Paur^.,mur- 
; der, of Alexander'^ tranquil asceftit to the throDe„8ndti>f the Tsar’s gen¬ 
tile tregtmeftt of the fti^asams. cf his-father., Are not’'such actions 
frequently committed i^evety dei^ic countay ? Are j^liey isqt^ there¬ 
fore, the fruit of despotism ? We should answg* in the alRrmative ; and 
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jfWe tluok tHe matter ai^y be placed in 8 clear by attending to the 
cSests of aba«|tute governiaents, but espj^cl8% in Kiiissia. A huo 
“Writer on »ays in* ooOTit)^*,’?iorae general 

diaracterie^ca,'#D^iied ')b3ri eueumsia^^ llidW fan among 

the noblea,ivbfr^«U!tnis2a>'^6<( thuden^t ^ 1 ^^j^aaaatry, who 

are tbe vaaaalsw the Jotdi '60*^0®/ ^-wlaio sometimes take 

law intot*tb^isM(j|wa hands, &nd tSMWfihaie ^tbeir masters and evai] in 
the sove?eign^'«^lbr f despotism'fsInat abaoMe, bnt merely relative,’-^ 
who, in his but for the miUtary 

force, iffight eate^p he^m*'#ie m«*Ke %f tib® |ie4s#ftitry»” Again, ' 

“ I have'b^n Inlarmed ittf.gimidees hating >etdS^'e!d sucKimf^nities 
his tmpeml,Mi<^iy#^’tl«‘|i 0 hTea the nutoeratic'government 
alone wopld mudnr*; and nlao of tdUhe Kussiat;, having 

been oecesaiuiteil ih beit If^ukh £iti^. the itobles, of a patu^ which 
could only ofered to * dm »3tioir*nd re¬ 
action of deapotiawi.’** \ ^ 

. In another work, 'th^ *M«3?e ajathor asks, tTpop what a prickly 
and painful h^d junlt despots o'eir^., when oven the mild, ttte good, and 
tie generous Alexandetr has not oply^to study the hmabwrtif his cour- 
tie—, ^»s ministers, his ge»ergdfe’% pdinitals, and even of his nobieff, 
but, besides, ($s 1 b|^v« been in ordm* to> please tltam, to act 

contrary to the dictates of-hisf^Wbeart 1 ^ko would envy the life of 
such a sovemgB,'with all ns gor^0S'<jl^aittera' splendour, and nil its 
apparently gigantic pdwm? The stiftnles of Peter HI. ami of Paul, 
must sometimes "distUTb thn|nidp%ltt: siuntberlof ail the ehcccssors to 
the tbroaBillllfef Russia ”f - - . ' ^ ^ 

. That flolossus of genius and tPl^, hit^oldoit>->w}fO has also been 
reckoned a Colossus tyrants, and who only wanted the power to 
become a universal despot—was Wdl aware of the reciproad shackles 
of despotism; shackles• which, equally-bind in tlteir iron grasp the 
prince andthe peasant. The ex-emperorhiqppily remarked, thht** despo¬ 
tism is not absolute, bat relative;"and that* man cannot, with impurdtyy 
absorb all power within hims^lil In proof of, this doctrine, he says, if 
a Sultan strike off the Heads of his sul^eOts; according W the whim' of 
the moment, he incurs the risk of losing his own, head-by the same sort 
of caprice: and he confesses, that wb«» h» wa^ in Egyptpa conqueror, 
an absolute rwlm: and master, dictating laws to the wople by mere or¬ 
ders of the day, .hr could not 'havc'pmamed.^to mve searched the 
houses; and that it Would have been, dirt of Ms power to havff'pre- , 
vented the it^abs^unts feoihapeakingfeedlyin their eofTee-hoimes, whera 
liberty and mdej^ndenee ’even, tn n greata^ degree titan at 

Paris.! • ' r ; i-" \ ' ' ' 

Having made .,i^(e#e'"^tatiOBS, W shall' now ^deivonr make a, 
practical use of mqtmi ‘ - -v ^ ■ 

Disgust^ <^tMe@eed,'aj5^d renewed t»lso|pHa by the shockUig mis¬ 
rule, the exceswv* oaptice, and the extreme^^ver^, off Paul, the 
nobles entered into a t^tipkai^ 4 .,and dotern|h^ rid tbeinselvc-! 
and theiriCQuntryofa fcmbt'; and Uie^, d^nly effected their purpose. 

** ^' ii A' ^ ' 

-....---- ~ 

* VideLyall's 

t LyallV Travels in Rtissis, ' ♦ 5 , 

I Memorial tie Siviiite HcWih*, vdI. iv. part vU, p. ^9. ' - , 
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They offerefl the crow» t<) the Grand Da 
, tryeheir toitj and tht?y ;pr^l>ably tbrpw oyt aa insihuatiori, that if be 
did not accepjt of dieir, another hrancb of the iirvperial family 
would,be raised t0 dte throne, or e^ren Si d,y*tdaty pnisnenced. 
Under such rircmpataeces, no choice may be |aid tbhwe W* left for 
Alexander; heimbepted'fhe ciuiiflr^on^ mord^eif fatlrcr, 

wha, at that periodt, were amon^ '|«e most itifliifennat «ci|jiliiih at* Petera- 
burgh»nod ifiKuasiu} and who might as rSaaiiyhaife bttrfedbrRt from 
his elevation as rsfise him to it; Thwi^e^ J^n^pr; by neces- 
ibhy /^nd poHey,. could nof'act otherwise thad with'’moderation to¬ 
ward li^ssassins ol Paul, upt oidy itrm'AiiWrat, but even 
after he had consolidated his-^iftver.;' A deepi^iak fearful of offenjjjp" • 
hia {mwi^ful nobles, tinless they,hasa# made 'djerasdves obhoaions to 
fiomelftdtviduala o'f still greater powa;i woyldVejoke at their rnin. 
Thus^yaors murder was J^e ri^Jt,^'de8|Kitisi»,«tnd Atexantfer’s 
clemetmy ema^ted frona Ibe sawifi e«d*«.' ‘ 

” In the tw^sniy-fburWi year of Duke ascended the 

throne of his ancestors, having previously betruithe fayobrite of his fa¬ 
ther’s snbjhets. His miW deportment i***® suavity of manners, bis amiable 
Hisposition, and his goodneij^ of Writ* had gained him the love and t he 
respt^ct of all elaijsca of the popul!&&'^-tlTie ’Empire. His first measures, 
proclftmatlona, and i«)|jfMiai oKlcr?i,<i^ided to co^rm (he good opinion 
and‘the confidence of the people. H? sincerely piotnised to tread in the 
steps Catharine 11.; and bis*fir^ nets of kindnesa were experienced % 
the Petersj^rghers, whose lives bad bocoroe quite miserable under tlie 
^ whimsical irngn of Paul, Alexander gavt cwders that eveq|||pne should 
be allowed' to dress abwjrding to his own taste. Me exonerated tbp 
inhabitants from tlie trouble and degrading duty of alighting from their 
carriages on the approach of the imperial fbumy, and doing homage 
as they passed, even in the cdldest and most disagreeable weather. 
He dismiiised the,court advocate, who had become an object of uni¬ 
versal detestation: and* besides, he made numerous changes and new 
regulations, all tending to the comfort, pleasure, and advantage of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. Tite goodnea^of his heart, the activity 
of his taind, the excellence of his principles, and fiis anxious wish for 
die improvement of his subfecUt and of his country, also enabled him 
»t once to perceive die noceasity of great changes and improvements 
throughout the empiiif. ■ 

CS’nsistentJy with hfe character, Paul bad laboured bard to destroy 
rail Catherine’s laws, tneiiattresi'gnd plins; even evijry edifice that com- 
. memoratedheT yaign wpx deraoUshed, or transformed i arf& so detormi* 

. ne'd W'as this monarch to show his enmity and bin j^evenge toward hi® 

, iraperiaUmiother, that, had it been possible, the very soil on which 
shd^'fce had trod V>onld have been consigned to oblivion. Alexan¬ 
der, on the contrary, assis|;ed by the first cbunsellors of the empire, saw 
die wisdom of overtorning all hk plans, apd of regaining the 

path of his iilbidrious grandmother, the gneet Cadiaritm. 

The mere enumeration most important of life early acts after 
being firmly sealgd.on the thione ItUrick^'and the Romanofs, will 
demonstrate hovy ahxious Alexander wa%foT the we^fine of his nation. 
'I’be abolition of Scent Inqmitmu which: had become the scourge 

of the CO restoration of the senate to its finraer dignity and 
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authority ; ttie regulation and better organization of tlje office#and 
duties pi’the nainistry ;:-^ in tlie administration of justice 

throughout the ^bun^s ; regulations for the better advancement of 
pa^ic instruciiap; the insthwtiofl of neW schools, academies, and 
universities, au 4 tlie WUer regulation pf oM jpnes; chh%es in the sys¬ 
tem of,and the system of the encouragement 

ef 8 grio^tttre» architecthje, fish^ieZi (ftides, and commerce; resto¬ 
ration of the old division of foe efhgtre; the detfoe df having the real 
genealogy oi ramilioa, prop^ly recorded in the boohs of heraldry ; im¬ 
provements in foe army an^iii the navy; the Organization pf militia; 
the rtdeasefroiu foe bopds of slavey of the peasants of Esthonia and^ 
I/ivonia; the eoedurageipent of arts and acfebces; the plan^<jdBy*lQ- 
foe dnances; tiie, dimihution of foe expenses cfjime court; 
tn& stead^adherence to the relidoh of his predppeasdrs; the formation 
of some new canals^ and foe itnpfovemmit of many old 00^4 the fitting 
out, at his ourr^expense, of the first Kussian expedition tliat circum- 
navjgatpd liie globe, under tlte dtetiaguished Kruzo rkern; may be 
reckoned among the early* acts of Alexander's xeign. 

The eoroaation of,the Tsar, in foe ancient capital, was sigrtaKzedfoy 
the release of foe state prisoners; the recall of several exiles froni 
Siberia; the jlardon of criraffl^sj promotions in the army, the 
the civil service, and among ih^ clmcal orders; new and advantagetJus 
regulations for the city of and the hettoer definition and con¬ 

firmation of the titles of some of the noble families of that capital, 
r Among the public acts of Alpxapde/'s reign may be mentioned, the 
treaty of atitity and concert between Kussia ynd GreatJSriisiin ; the 
treaty and commerce with Sweden ; the ope^^pture ami 

war witiTIrrance; foe alliance with Prussia against FrantSe, which ter¬ 
minated in the inglorious u-eaty,of Tilsit;>war with Turkey; the rup¬ 
ture between RussJf and Great l^itain; war wifo Sweden; foe junc- 
iioa of Grcfat Britain and .Russia,^ against tjapoleon ; the invayon of 
Russia by Napoleon, aUd foe capture of Moscow in ISli ; the warm 
engagements betwetm tiie French and foe Russian arm'fes; foe ex-- 
pulsion of the enemies of Russia from fieFterritories; the raarcb df the • 
autocratic troope to France; foe finaf resignation of Bonapavfe; the 
acquirement of enorHWus politicaV by llusstav foe rebuilding 

of Moscow; the axtension pf arts ;a»d Sciences; the iherease of moral 
and religious kopwkdge, and ge^ improvement; foe wide institu¬ 
tion of bible socifitievS, &c. &c. That His Majt's(;y Alexander was the 
originator, and is the grand pillar, ofthe//o/y Af/iaacc, is known to all 
Europe?^^ Had that confederacy of sovereigns performed fob promised 
duty of “ beePhfing the giUardia,fla'of foe welfare of Europef* it wonld 
have received general approbation, l^l it has bectWne foe very Demon 
of illiherality and oppression; it has defended itselfi and will sink into 
merited oblivion. . 

Having said fous much of foe early life, ami of some of the public 
acts of Alexandei^i® reign; we sliall now notice his love affairs. 

'J’he unfortipate uttafon^eat of the Tsar fo..Madame N — soon 
after his marriage, gave rise to the moat serions tufferences between 
this monarch and his interesting tmnsort. Madame N —--— bore 
the Autocrat several children; one of them, a female, lately died, 
when about to be marri^« Being the Emperor's very picture, sbn^ 
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naturally attracted the notice of the people as she traversed streets 
or the promenades of Fetetsbur^h. Her death oTinwhelmed the Em¬ 
peror in distress. ' . j ' a 

Madame H- (ALeJGrand either winked 

at his lady's infidehi^j <* ' tp wir&t in the ftortli, 

insta^«e8^m3^ntei^3aJtf^^|^d^laC^^hfi|$‘'a9 it w^" law, 

justtee, hamai«ty»_aiid re^gl*^ ' v. V " 

The lady iast alMed a WtdsPitne<est8^h^ alW$^ her 


fwtdi W^she bad fre- 

qnently tbreataned'to aliai^onher to fetii^ to her relations • 

in iGerinan;^. ’, Bpt loved led pitied 

her imperial partll" 1^ measei^ and iatrdaties, partly 

^byjprudentidl tE^sur^ W perfftM«toili> and partly hy }m disapproval 
of AlexandBr’a hm4''‘^'dhdl^^ ri^monsttances tf her imperial 
son, succeeded in delaying her d^^sigW* Veti hwever sincere might 
be his ypwa'<^,ahffi»dment at the adbtnent, the Autocrat of all the 
Kuatdae/hke odtft mortals^ found' that the ebains of love are not 
easily ruptux^; andi after n idiiorttdmenpe and repentance, be r^urnede 
to sin agaiBafc^och watffdte Etnperor*i| conduct, for many years, toward 

Madame . >; and, as menthsn^d, tl»e fewit of the ||brcourse 

was a young family, , V 

The Emperor also shovvdh a dpin<^ prediliicti^ to some other fe¬ 
males, and among the rest, to Ihe mv&& of two merchants, whom the 
author of this sketch ha^t fiCem to receive marke4‘attent>on at the grand 
annual mastpierade, hrfd oh dtC life of January,' to which" all grades of * 
’the Peteri.hurghers are-frtie^'atfeaitted, provided they be in proper 
dresses. ^ ^ 

From the open manifesintiod of his patron ibr a few females, and 
from his amorous constitution^ it way inferred, that Alexander had 
many Secret uj|j||ptes, bofeid^ whhlhe beauties of the court, of the 
tlteatres, ,and ofihe metrqpcdis; juadfhere is strtmg reason to presume 
that the inference was juat, \ - 

^ In consequence of sUch cm^U^ /h tsas vssry reasonable for the Em¬ 
press to bf. highest d»eoi««tttcdiy !n jtlie years 1814-15, sh^ was in 
Germany, and it.^^ cappi^ th^’had mi^wsed to return to Russia, 
unless the Empw|r vrouidlH^^hhlrf imder a ialemu oath>*tbat he 
would baiu|b Madame the Russian ^pVe: and even 

after a deed to that e0bct was'Obtaiii^ it r^i^ed ^ persuasions and 
iheljunuing of the DoWagef-Epipress her imperial Majesty in 
motionfmthenoedmmmet]im^ 

Madanm 'N^—waa acc^iagly necef^tated tohhve Russia with; 
her chadren. She went at pi®$^ she tmki in Paris, 

' Since dml ft atatedTthat /Elaperc® 'jQmmmier bad ■ 

shown hi« ri^rk at '^ frtdics of yt»i<hi by fepeiit^ce, and the 





kindest conduct to his imperial consort, withi whom he passed much time 
in bis evenings.* 

Before concluding, we cannot avoid alluding to an event which 
well illustrates the of public as well as private capiice and 

fancy* “ .♦ , 

Haiiing Joined Great Brltun ia maintenance of a necessary and 
successful war against il'raoce, and having assisted to hurl the greatest 
hero, and the greatest tyrant of |istory fem his throne, the monarch 
of the North, and the of Biinori%Unded upon the shores of Eng¬ 
land amidst the splendour of Maj0#^he ehouts of triumph, and thg,,, 
varied magnificence of royal and civk ffeasts, !n the la»gi^^»«p*'ff' the 
day, Alexander was the decided faypurite df the British #y#fiwic. The 
'sovereign was handsunie; hfe j^ysiognmny most prefyassCssing-- 
liis teroi>er amiahle—his demeanour^ was dignifiied without pride, 
and condescending without meanness; indeed, his aeooiioplif.hmfiits* 
were the theihe of thousands of tongues ; and h^ virtues were sounded 
throughout these islands: he was ^most perfection, nay, for a short 
lime, be was nearly a xben all*the monarch's affairs of 

honour were forgotten,—^his mistress and her offspring were never re- 
membered-r^his neglectctl and melanclmly, butvirtiions ?onsort, cast into 
the shade; in a word, all tb« tailings of the Autocrat were coueffah d, 
and his virtues were set foi(#i id their fullest splendour.t 
The recepliou Alexander tufit with in liOUiiou from all ranks of tlie 
peopli;, and from all denominations of Christians, was mo-1 cordial 
and flattering, and must have delighted him, Yet, at tins moment, 
though a better map than in his youngOr years» hela no longer the 
favounte of the iuhabitahts of Great Britain, nor of the greatest part of 
Our Continental neighbours. The Holy Alliance has made him innumer¬ 
able enemies, and his public and private character have been more 
keenly examined. Of these we shall speak again in another sketch. 
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TTIfi tUTE, 

The Lute, whose music sweet and tender 
Thou lov’st to wake wbh skilful powers, 

Is rich in gay and gilded splendour* 

And»twined with fresh and fragrant ftoWhrs. 
fftnlngers to touch it oft endeavour; 

Its wreaths, its brightness then remain: 

But other band th^d ihme has nm cr 
Dmwwforth iw foil Ipd perfccl strain. , 

* Oh I since diy lute snSfeh faith disclavis, 

Bepose an equal Wo«t me; 

Whan deck'd in smiles, and crown’d with#^ses. 

Think not my love can iltay from thee, 

The world's vafo spells can neVt deceive «ie. 

My outward looks on alltney shine, 

K«t ne|m can my heart, believe me- 

T.htin TO ftnolher touch than fhine! * M. \ 

Travels ia Russia, vol. ii. page 421. , 

t It ih said that a high personage thought Alexander paid too tuuth .iitnitum lo 
diess j and hence hcsiOwed ttpon him the apjK’llafcion of the S< \ i iii hn J)am>\ . • 



OF THE MAEGRAVINE OF ANSFACH.* 

This is tbo tnos^^ amiable of blue-stockinj^s, an4 the most pn^ 
found of ptmeessesi She gossips, wdih equal liyeliiM^i about love, 
free-wasoury, politics, thesiutsing of children, ^ scdpidre of Phidias, 
the toilette, teligioiii, j^Ushg^vls, Jolnitou^ edocatidtt, the ptirfidy 

oftbe joale sex, ]>hiiosop%, Alderney cows, etiiics, lt4»n t^i^tesses, 
ancient Greece, hredcrick theGti^t, hie peesentiMajesty, and 

all these, and a Hundred other shbj^c(a, ai'e.discussed with’«oinucli 
good temper, and.ave moreoy^j^isliedwith such piquantRaewlotes, 
^as to make her book the pleaw*s^, of aH light reading; tho«|h, a^ the 
sAhit^r^^t ia by no means deficient kt imdtefaof mor^ touchmg in^ 
terest. 'rnhiHrto-biof mpHy of a^^pdy t>f works, the best calculated 
to be welcomed by the g;enerality M readers. Men wilk tJf course, foei^ 
interested in any genuine record head quarters, qf tbatincxplica- 
‘ Ule thing,* the female heart; and womCa always bum with anxiety to 
know by What steps any celebrated individual of their sex baa arrival 
at distinction; to ascertain, for instance, clearly ^nd from authority, how 
she wAs dressed on her ^ming ont ; what passed between h|r and lier 
sister about the gentleman who said the first, gallant thing to her; and 
whether she elGjied, or was married fay consent of parents. 

Tlfitiortg the Margravine's undisputed merits, may be reckoned the^ 
pre-emmeat one of being (if tlje picture by.Sir Joshua Reynolds may 
l)e credited) a most beautiful woman. Her beauty, loo.wwas tempeml 
with such mild sweetness of expressiou, (the linishing grace of Jeroale 
loveliness) as Imist have made her chafims irresistible, Ofi|jhe power 
of tbeRO, indeedS and of tlie'ctjual attraction of her mental character, she 
seems fully aWara ; and it i« amusing to'how,in the tVankness of her 
temper, she goes on thro«|hq#it fl>e book, soundihg her own praisesf. 
We are fain to believe she deserved them all, especially when we look 
at her likeness; engraved from the above-named piCiure ; thocom|X)si- 
fion of whidj has often been eonsMlered as one o? dm happiesrof fair 
, Joshua’s workl. The portrait is prefixed to the first volume of the 
pre.sent publication. One miglit look at it fijr ever.* Her counte¬ 
nance seems alive with kindness and intelfigencb ;■ she is caressing one 
ofher diildren; and the figure, wkba bewitching toss of the head, is 
thrown into an attitude whicl^ sets off, with the most alluring grace, that 
imion of .slendern^ and of full and swelling ebawns, which were'the 
exquisite cUaractsvistics of her person. Her mind will be best estimat¬ 
ed by her book, in the perusal of which the reader cannot fail to be de¬ 
lighted with the evidences of affectionate sefifiibiiity, and of general ac¬ 
complishment'and gaiety of heart which meet him at every page, and 
for the sakeof which«he4viH forgive (and forget, as a matter of courae) 
the boarding-^seliool truisms whiim the fair authoress, hem Hiod there, in 
lier zeal to didactic, sq complacently deals out as philosophical 
discoveries. . . , 

The Margravine of Anspachawbose life has been the subject of so 
much discussion in the high circles, and, we niiijr'add, of so much ca¬ 
lumny, was born in me yew 1750. She is the ^^jngest daitghter of the 
fourth Earl of Berkeley, by his countess, {Hj^be^daoghter of Henry 

* Mcmoloi of the Msri^‘SV‘iasorAnspftch, wdttca i^ hi^i^^^^^ 
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Drax, of Charbomugh, in the county of Dorset. Of her birth site giye* 
the foUowing intereatiitg account 

Larty fiorkeley takeu in labour irt the moolh Peceoiber^ 
she did not oalcoiale thk she should priiduce a second Wy titi the February 
follotving. ^ -Her a^m and dhapftotntia^t may W oonceived when the child 
appealed, a ino» miaetalde oi^ect, scared UreaihiAg, and scarcely alive, at 
tlie end ^serHk'tnootVf. ’ l&!^.«4riapped up in a piece of flannel, and, with¬ 
out mai^ aueiniton, laid down in the raeiit e^otv-citair which was placed at 
her ladyship's'bedside, with lieilhct catlhes nor wet-nurse [Tpspared, 4 was 
ktt in d^patr for a,while to my '^te^ '>At that time, certain etiquettes and 
attehtions were .observed, which are nohr neglected abd omitted; and -the first.,^ 

( lerson, who came to E&dy BerKdey/'a lew hours after she was dejj^‘.5e#i: was 
ler aunt, the Counters of Albemarle ^^^niing up to the befl^wTapd, after 
^the usual remarb on such art otf^tsim^- perceiving the chair by the bed-side, 
and imagining which oci^ied it to be only a piece of flannel, her lady¬ 
ship was on the verypoltit of ^seating herself upon it, when she was preTented, 
by the screudls of the attendant, from putting an end to the existence of the 
forlttrn babe. As Lady Albemarle supposed the iftfaftt to be in the bed wiilj 
the Cteuntess, she was stfrprised at the narrow eiif.a)>e; and her curiosity being 
mure routed from this* circumstance, she directed Her attention to the object 
of it, and requested thatit should he brought to the window, in order that she 
wight judge of the ptohabiUiy ipf iis eitstenccf^^^^l^^^ ' 

Iteevislily, ** it is a miserabli^'tfflng, add caOttot ltyc.”^^‘T face 

being uncovered, the bclpltssriittle behig opened the 

light pfdayj apd aS they ap^iea^ i^ety bright, Lady Albeiiiarle conceived that 
a child who ppsscsled tbat im chance lo live, She, therefore, 

iinmediailely sent into the neighbouring streets to find out a wet-nurse: nor 
tlid shelStire till she had seen the its borrowetl nourishmern from 

a healthy wonilh wlm ’^ it not heen that an accicleiu had 

so iicarly happened^ have been Oiakted ; and, from 

despair of the mother, 1 most probably’shouhl qot have survived. This scene 
took place at the house of the £ari of Berkeley la Bprihg Gardens.” 

She continnod, tluringltcr rafhncy, Sfo very diminutive, weak, and de¬ 
licate, that nothing but the ms^tetmuing care which was bestowed upon 
h^ by a German uttr.se (for hrmfkr ms mt femd of childreif!) could 
have reared her. Her sister, who was only two years older, used to 
carry her about in her arms; and to give her sfr^ithy co/ti' buthn were 
ordered, wliich produced an agar, from which she with dtffictvky reco¬ 
vered. VVe hope the publication of this fact will contribute to the 
abolition of that absurd and dangerous practice of dipping infants in 
cold water, the sudden effect of which is a& painful to the system as 
electrifying the child would Such violent eonirasis are unnatural, 
and must be hor^fid; and we^ish the Margravine, who Itas bestowed ^ 
much of her good sense upnti die nurture of children, had spokan more 
at large Upon tips subject. . We have heard^the case described, of a 
poor infant who was preposteronily dipped every mornir^ into icy 
cohl wat^. ,Tfae dread of the Ufile t?reature, as si*#! was carried to¬ 
wards the scene of her suffering, was almost tragically evinaid by her 
.tremblinff and clinging-to her mjr.A?, for she was not old enough trf 
speak; mit, when sha walheld over the batl:^ preparatory to the re- 
inorsc^'ss plunge, her limbs became almost, convulsed, and her soft and 
baby h ce, whicli one tt%ht imagine incapable of any expression, was 
moiaentarily visitedJhidi a ^mature chai^tler; in tlie deformity of its 
terror, and itt the bes^liiug Ihoks cast towards her father, who, jield- 
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in^f to imudicicus advice, used to sanction the ojveutioh. 
died of fl^l^dropcphalos# ' 

The Ms^i^gravitie appears to have suffered, in the early part of her 
life, fr<«(n tW «nifeeling tr^tmient of tw® indiviifnals^ wfeo^of all others, 
ought to have ch©fi®hed aud loved*!*''!* • we mean'her piod^„awd1her 
first hofhand. Kot thht ihey acted, tW ^h»^h^ "'Od 

her seVetal sphere, seemed iudustrkusha fiififlg1Shr¥0tHi|{ nfin^^fehuu- 
happiness. This is' a speeiiRCh #f tfe hfiiavioor ol 

*' 1 was cothpefied that pight to sleep in tJhe same Wd'Lad^-Bcrheley, 
and from that time ever, after 4ti the seme toom, till 1 >vas marlML, That 
of speaking to me. isy mc^crepohetoAieisel^end repeated in 
different plH^, the.fame thing, #t*he |wa i,«^h«h pn^ ohild^er fa¬ 
vourite,^ V si " , ' "1- ^ ^ 

Andlttw hl aiKttlehitecdo^Oof |&ei!ailPler,l»ad^13eo^ told in her 

diveitbg ^ sly wayr-^ '*'** ‘o * 

"Some time after this, one night when,-toy^ofiier*was,asleep, Lady 
Georuiana came to my hed-side, having* siokit. silpndy horn her and 
whispered, ‘ My Besfy, 1 am in love/ ' • > # 

" 1 was silent tor srmte time,' strtj^ck with the sudden ifianttetand peculiar 
way of this disci£sare, while Lady'43borgiana Donliimed iq her Whisper to 
tell me that she loved Lohi Forbes. ^ If my aj|{,oiu$hment could he increased, 
it was atfiiat nanSfii.far hewas veryugly.^ ■ , 

On the subject of the first deotaratiem of love'to |kerself, she;, is . 
equally lively jEind dr^WMatic 

" Lady Berkeley sat in a box at the1jalJ*aiid permitted Lady Gcfotgiana and 
me to take a walk with soiqe other young ladies, liaqh of ns had a cavalier, 
who were to take Care of and bring jis back soioftj hut Lord Forbes insisted on. 
walking between us. While procce<hof along we were joined by a tall inaq 
in a black domino, who took thi^advantage of a crtfwd which impeded us, 
and who dropped an bis knees t«fare me,,j«.tdaaid,.‘ tady Elizabeth, i die if 
you do not hear mel’ - ' ; . 

" He then said, that to see me, and ta lovd jind'to b Aniserable, were one 
and the same thihg. My surpriae apd terrol cannot he described j but Lord 
Forbes held me, and he and my siat^ lauj^td, I pow began to imagine that 
this was masouerade witj but my astonishment inoteased, when the man 
cotiiinued his language, and pulled pffhU maskj whi® ) beheld the handsome ' 

Mr.-, univ ersally allowed to.be so/hy every ouc, and perhaps one of the 

bandsdinest men tube s<;en in any country.■. 

“ Not one word esfapt^ ray Jips Lqfd Forbes$md, ‘ I have been bis con¬ 

fident a long tirae'j’- and he shook nq? wm^^-but in vain, for the language of 
love was only terror to mej ahd on finding ! could,not speak, he said, * Ten ' 
thousand paidons 1 j hejtiit m ib apeak,.to JUdy Berkeley.’ To which 
LorcTFofbes ensjircred, *-0h, yes^ it isa.dumb'cbidkeq, I will roast her ' 
for thi s and Mr. —waltod Atw.,. F jjijftjiild baek'to my mother, and 
calmnpy terrors by sayih|'to mysdf^ he is ceetmnljy iM ' 

Tblronduct Loi>dGmv|)l, if the 

truth has been told of hiwi, vyns wilful in 

,^the extreme; and there are one dr 4wb sc^ftes, in ihc piitesent Wtetboirs, 
between Lady Craven and his Iordship;>»h1dh ate. among. Ae roost < 
affecting things we ev*!*- read,. The fqIlo#iig,VhMd» in some resnects 
reminds qs of a passtige in Fielding’s “ Aiwelja,” is one of them 

" That winter, 1 was much surprised to that oCtep, when Lord Craven 
told me be was going to hubt ip HampsWre or’^Itshire, hchad bMn ia 
--“hkr places; hat u» London,, and not residing in our own howsc. 1, of 2 
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course, began togflow very ubeaey; and anon dtscovered that bfehad formed 
another attachment tpLB person whom he had found at the Crown Inn, by 
ohawoe, at BeasUng; iefl there for debt hf 4 wy cedonel, whose mistress she 
was; tin, tired by hbTittttrdvagaiKsei hohsui Jwt her and her pharma in pksdge 
to pay her ^ ' * '■ * 

“ ConskJfcnftJoQ for w ewieilesf lti»iJyipr»'«nts her btang named hbe j 
but she had mniavvayi||tvtdi a worthy mao^ attd. ntarried him. She 

soon l^pb for a gay captain, who^disgo^ whM her p^ofaseness, deserted 
her, and she dhote^upoii the.t:^n. ■ p^Ier rtany M*ftir«*'s wn forsoolt her, 
when to^ Craven urtfortnftlttoJy'heia^’*4^ with her. He took 
excursious wvth-her, rpid she. drank ||it*ihle with Ifim, amt then gait^an 
asecmfatttsy over Jt»el»t|ShAty.|^of that mht^ who tiever^f^Tfor re¬ 

flect are •always at tire flwri^ el ShOliJSW'ho will flatter the whim of the 


' hvhient. ’ , ^ ,v ^ v, .^<.a , , ^ 

‘‘ This conttexion ned<sai4oly‘prdye6ted’ioefr«i* seeing much of u»y Ims- 
band, and he appefcred tvorto bap^ atrnised atilre sight of liis children as' 
usual: all doutfcs were, howen% rrfifloved, had there been anvji.isi'hcn ope 
day J.ord MacarWy catpc to me and entreated me to preveirt Cord Craven 
froiin trat'elling in one of iffy mohes’, with*i womap who oaUed herself Lady 
Craven, and,conducted herself at inns in surh a njtanoifr as to reflwt upon 
and tarnish my character; ‘ And/ added Lord Macartwey, "if l»ordBerkeley 
knows thi.s, he will certainly call f>ord'Craven owi.’ Lord^facariiiey had 
passed through Dunchurch, where l,,ord Craven and the lady had slept. » 

“ When Lord Craven arrived' to London, in Charles-street, after he had 
seen m&and the children, 1 scnttiterti out of .the room, dtui told Uiin that 1 
had a faVoiti to ask of him, which was, that be would not permit hi-s mistress 
to call herself Lady Craven. He looked sjvuch conlhscd, rose from whtre he 
was sitting, ^d walked about the room, some time. H e then .i-died h ow I ong 
it was that I had known that be had a'^isiress i To this 1 replied,' Above 
a twelvemonth,’ He then tobfe sOtne htore walks across fhtf rtioin; when, 
suddenly stopping, and clawing bis-haads togclttet, he thfew his eyes uiv to 
heaven and exclaimed, " % G*-, you are the best-tempered cre'ature in the 
world; for I have never suspected you knew this!’ 1 then told him 
that be must remember-the spotlea* vootlg creature he had married, andwho 
had borne him seven children ;■ and llrat there was one thing I i^Ust insist on, ■ 
which was, that if'dic continued to live with that woman, I would order a 
bed ill the next room to his; for her eondtict was such that my health might 
sufl'er. He said that she was a very good sort of woman, and isked, rather 
peremptorily, who had informed me oth«rwi«? I then told him fairly, that 
I had obtained an itlteiview with thelady*shusb4ttd, wbo'had acquaihied me 
exactly with the character of the person with whom he hsid^OTmcd a ibnnex- 
ion, and that »the looseness of her conduct; was such, that it wa.s only to be 
equalled by her extravagance j and that hh had confelpded all his'^ccount of 
her by pitying my unfortunate situarioii/ ' ' . , / 

“ Lord Craven began U led mdighaut, and his appearance indicated reseni* 
ment; hut I continued to entreat him to considet his children, and aerioisly 
to reflect on the fatal consequences ofhis conduct; *• * 

“ In all probability, uihett h« Wftjpw, he reia-rnfed to the lady, and informed 
her of ail that bad passed, as she apaojaftcr took him over to Continent, 
intending, roost likely, lu keep him' out of the w^y of hh wife, by quitting 
Kngland. . His stay tltere, however, was hut of short duratiou, as hen?ould 
speak no other. lanTOl®ohttt Englkdr; his patienoe being exhausted, he 
returned at the Cita ofajiRWceks’^excBrsioh. > j . 

• “ 1 could never persuade ni.s Lordship, thpt, awihugff he had made a will 
entailing his propei|y on hi^three sons, ^ might «pepd it all before he died. 
At the time that my second sbti,' Bairkel^ Craven, born; Lord Graven 
made his will j at which ti|ne LordBerk^ey dceiai'ed that he should never 
marry : and, as his brother w.i8 surrounded w danmrs in his profession as \ 
aavaf officer, he was determined thpt Lady Granard’a children should never 
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inbem due fartbiu^ of the Berkeley property. My seeOud son was his lord- 
shinV hi^l and it was that Ij^rd Crsweii made his will, 

maWing iny joutturc giving me Benbam ^nd the bouse iti 

(paries-street for my life, wHich subsequently-be took away from nm ; and 
Lord Berkcleyv ntHwitbsi^nding bis vesoltUida, mart^^. ? 

« %'ben K’cppelOaven was about tbrec years oldf'iuat'bcfore the Christmas 
bolidaysj whicn Lord Craven always spept w#h hi*wife, children,and friends, 
at one of his; heatbaful seats, his toidshiironedtay sent for me into h|a drossing- 
rooin, and, with meioh emiMrrasstuent, sttid, ‘ J am going to London; 1 shtd! 
not pass the ('hri&tntas heret and when 1 go, 1 shall never see your face 
1 named to him riie people J expected to come, atid represcyted to 
it w.«m to some of them if he wereftbsent; 

but he stu3%ut be wasdetermined never to see me more. To thh 1 aitswered, 
‘ Thai is, to part with me?' He replied,' Ves,‘ 1 then proceeded as fapas 
tlie doof, and, turning found, said, with the greatest calnmess4 could coilcct, 
' ‘ The pwi-Ung of a husband and wife, .who nave lived itigether for ihiriecn 
years, and iiave h;'d seven children, aifd tlte fortunes of thos|> childreu at the 
mercy of a father misled, is a thing of too great consequence to those children 
for tne not to take the best advim; upon such au bvent;’ and 1 retired to tny 
own sitting-room.'1 ^ 

It was thisptinbappy circutTttHtaiice which gave irlrth fo ithe infiir'nant 
gossip, of whieh, in her ofter-HfSi’alie h^ame the fhe dedi¬ 
cation of bur lettorafrimOonsmnunopiejpn^^ speaks 

of a Biroiingham coin pf htersclf, which bad boeri made to pass in most 
of the inr»8 in Ff antaj, ^ and /England, for the vyife of her 

husband. Her arms and corotipt were used to support the dec* ption: 
and thus, in dm person of another, slifi was liable to he unworthily es¬ 
timated. 

Soon after the separation from Lord Craven, our authoress made the 
tour of the Continent; and Bas qualified imrs^f to lay Iwifore tlic public 
a deliglitful stock of-anecdptes, pri|’ate meinoirs, scauda!, Sc(% &c. con¬ 
nected with the foreign courts. Ah \ytmny, she was, of course, iiitio- 
diKcd to tlK Emperpiv who itnoiediatdy^ love witli her. She 

hints at this circumstanep whir great woh'e/« ;— 

“ When Prince Kauhilz delivered the Emperor’s message to me, and added 
toil,‘The IhujMOW Kiiys, heofVersaw any woman wirll the modesiaiid dig¬ 
nified (le|«>rtmevu (d l-ady Craven,’/ iwMCf/i/f^e/y 'repikd ifiof it was nol in my 
U<iy > and, I set off hi ten days to perform the estraordmary journey 
to St. Petcrsbur|lii where the Empress of llussia, aiii,l, 'oy her orders, all who 
commanded unilec lier authorifyj treaic*! iite with die most un-. vauipled 
.atteotiion.,.,^ 

. 1 ,, “ The Emperor had no wife, and the opinion’which he had formed of me, 
and which ij^as repeafed O'ver ail Gerniauy, terriried uie ; ami, fearful lest in- 
jurions reports sboiild he spread of me, wiiich was what 1 could nofbear,—at 
the risk of being lM%ht migraUful to. the Emperor, 1 fled like a frighieued 
bird frtipi a net,” - . 

f'*' '. ■ ■ '■■'it-''-'-' ■^<'''" 

'niefolhnvbtg accouo precauiions taken by the Polish mothers 
to eftsufe the chaste behuvioar of their alaugliters, is capitai :—^ 

“ The Polish ladies ate very yigilant over tilt: conduct of their daugluerK, 
and ibtrigoes are nofso easdv caTfied as^a England; and in some dis¬ 

tricts, (which is;perfectly ridieulous;!) they are fo^ed to wear little bells, both 
before and behind, hr order to prtmiaim where they arc and wfiat they are 

/ An qdilying epfttrast b which is furnisHei^ by her deScriptioin of 
the Turkish ladies t—■ '. /■■ - 
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“Tlie women, wbo wcreTery uwmerou?^walking mummies. A 
large loose robe of itttfc greeo cioih cOs'S^eji >.hem from the neck to the 
l^round; over that |j«<^ whicit wiapperl the shoulders 

and arms, and ttitthheh mdbich we f>ver the head and eyes. All these cover¬ 
ings confound; the much, that any tanh niay be concealed 

titider tberni I tfever sajst a CTO where the women may enjoy so much 
freerhim ind Iherty as'he»e,Tree frQ#i all reproach. A Turkisli husbaiulwho 
sees a pslii hf slippers at the door of his hateVn, ,inii;u; note^ respect 

for the kejt prJtvems him IVom intruding when a straimr is there On a visit; 

horn misf thenr/it h, f(rr rmnlo jimss and visit as 

In'the course of Lady Craven hecomes actioaintedgirwith 

the Margrave «hd Mar|faViB6=o^ Anspach, at whose reskled, 

the advice of her for some ’time. Her history'of the, prp- 

ceediiigs and intrigues f^htietd and othertviseyhf this place is.-divert¬ 
ing in the e^trdhrtev' Clairon, tlie eelehrated Freiieh 

actress, was i|lie Margre^^^ mistress; her was woefully 

shaken by die advent hf Lddy Craveti; arid h®? bN, graces, and ex- 
post ulatory epistles, are'detailt^ With* constdffrahlo hutriouT. Giairon 
w'as ilioroilgh French in every thing. She Could reject one lover, or 
indulge another, with the same imp^t^rhable ceretoOnyi' Every tiling 
was to be done by her strictly acCOrdirig to /Wf regia,” A myster«ns 
ghost story is iilso told ahcKit^’this lady, which cannot fail to be highly 
gratifying to the lovv rs of the mafyeilous. ■ 

On the death of Lord Cravtm, and of the Margravine of Ans- 
jmc!!, Lady Craven and thtv xMargrwe were rnarried. The celebra¬ 
tion ofihe wedding took place at Lisbon, in the presence of one hundred 
piTsons, and attended by all tlie English naval officers who were 
atationed on the spot. This marriage wa» a happy one. The hns- 
liand and wife were devoted to each other: he appreciated her n.any 
excellencies, and she, wdtli unwearied assiduity, exerted all her accom- 
jdisbtncnts to dtdigl^t and sioptlie every hour of his existence. She 
read and sang to Inni, tra\^llt:d with him, humoured his ^Gcentricities, 
composed plays and acted in them; and Was his eachantress alike in 
all! . , ' \ . 

The second voi;, oe of the Mai'gjavine,# ;memoirs opens with a 
highly curious picture of BerUti, at the time of J^redetick the Great; 
of whom the authoresk gives & spirited sk('«tdi, inmu^^^^ original 

anecd'"cs. Tiscre i.s also an explanation of his conduct to Baron 
Trenck, and a very lively account of the philosophers and illuminali, 
who, in those days, made the city of Berlin their place uf refuw. 
Among this body of persons,we are made, by tlie descri{)tion 5 ojj^tne 
Margravine, intimately acquainted wiili iloseii^ld, Bardt, Eberhard, 
Edeknann, and others; the protected freedom o? whose proceedings 
at this timej Was witliout par||W iti any age or countaj. This part 
of the memoirs is, thereibre, ficli beyond rneas^^^^ in curious angedotai 
matter. Of ypitaire,also, ami ofliis siii^ular habits, several stories are 
told, the greater part of them quite hew. i T ^ 

It is itnpoSftihliN in tlm review of a wt#k of two 

octavo yolanies of curious remioiseences, to give tlu! reader a complete 
abaifacf of its coptentsV Aft we can doi in to tumish a 

specimen or two ; and; drider this impression, we roust he brief in no¬ 
ticing. the second voluirie. The following is a pleasant anecdote 
Dr. Jolinsont—■- :.v-* . 
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'‘dWtf %y, 'in a I why he chose <o do nw the singular ^ 

favour of sktlng so often and, taking his tea with infe. I, vvho am an igno¬ 
rant* woWan/l said, wht^' if I have any share-o!’ natutal wit or sense, 
atn so much afraid of'^oli that my lattpage *|ld^'thoi^gh^s ^ locked up or 



versation pleases then, with a aerions a<td aiatdwlt: teU|(Oo« empha¬ 
sis, he added, ' I do And for wbatf l^said* JBU^his large 

hand upon my arm,find with an eanrcasslnn X shallmer fdrgirt, he pt^essed i 
and said, * Because yoti are a’ good, mother^** Heaven is ray wifodls, I wm 
more ddliglucd at hlis^ing this, tihahif ha had praised me fbr my lyiin'r man¬ 
ners, 'hyifift ho l^ve perceived ii» me. 

Of Swt ivSfe Iosfe|4>ise, owf aaj^orm tells 

some ktjehfsitini -pf which, conhected with thte murder of 

the we'cannot refirmn frew^tract^g:--- 

“ The-srti^nja which baa hern attached^'tfe^ conduct of d^apoleon, wiilv 
regard lo tlw dnirde^ of tlw^Dukc d‘Eoghien:,‘^ entirely without foundaikm. 
l'!iic unfortunate duke vrj§ certainiy coodmtliW to die by the JEmperor, hut, 
be wished to save his life, and have the credit of the pardon. He wrote the 
mandate to that effoct.'bitit'tbelettorjs'aaint^rceptcdbyTalleyrainr, and ih^uu- 
hapjiy duke felT aaaerilice. Whekfj^e £n‘P®ror heard the intellig^aice, he 
wat overwhelmed with grtef ;%nd so great Was his despair, that he attempted 
to destroy bimaelf, Josephine was obUged to have every ibstrumeut wlikb 
could be used for such a purpose concealed frocmhip, and his sword and 
pistols wefo rcmj&yed from his Sight. Her cam and attentions to him were 
unremmings whenever left him, apd consoled Sam by every .means in her 
power. She had him brought to Cloud; where he remained-for fifteen 
days a prey lo his feelings and drsircas, 'Bcrin|luertce over him was utihoumil- 
ed, and her afiection soothed him into etdmo^S. On his return to ]paris, he 
went to the Opera and thdatrpaj"ah!tl’«C-sooper had he picaented himself, 
than he was hailed with gnthastaaifi. He had dreaded to appear ag.iih jn 
public, as be imagined be shwld he consider^ asibc murderer of the duke ; 
but be had a soul above such I crirae>'attd the prince was sacrificed by the 
intrigues of hh ministers.’* ' * 

. Of the life of tfie Margrave and-Margravtae, at Brandeaburgh 
House, the authoress gives an amusii^ 4«scri|)tion, ami is not sparing 
in her sketches Of then coplheiimDitiayiee in high circles. 

T'he illoesa and dei^h of ^ thtm related: 

He had a fai^urite grey kiftt8^\)«^kh4rfts lor the Derby, and 
which, from hif-oWn and the publM^^mio«^ there was ev'iy reason to believe 
was likely to the stakes of theft.yair*. vac faeralag he ^dhsd me to him, 
and withintmh'carne^nesli^Aid* favpta't|p^gof.hic„lf he should 

rrtit be alive in the wh«u>thc^ taclai' tt^e to place* ' If 1 should 
be ttken froo# you,^said he,'‘3cit me tentfaW of ^.oot tra^ftucobht to be perr 

_k— a __ _!a.t-j4lt£Lk» liCj__ ^ *r * 


that'year.undliTe, to <«eof- 
.his -raHudr, that he had soindmi^nfl^A Informed 

me that be was awai^be bad a p*/t^ipfa«akwhh^'VjN^iiill^ of the 

faculty,, and that he r^igacd ^ wMlbicCWiiiMd called 


away. 


'• His obsemtions hdtHoo tri^i^hts ciWfiititil^n ^ve way, 

and he resigned hUi ljfe.at lingering %t tftyb *f pul- 

monary eomplainf,—when he had nearly oomplcildhts sbr^dethyear. He 
1 ad, prcvimwly, declared hh ioteoriidh ofittitvmf me |n Ithe jMhiessihp of all 
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h^propert^ r a proof that he thought me deserving of his tenderness was, 
that h e fulfil led his wishes.” 

This is followed by a panegyric on the exalted character Of his Serene 
Highness, which U is to be hoped he merited; bu& which at all events it 
is delightful to read as tlie involuntary praise of an affectionate wife. 

Some of the anecdotes iij^ the present volume* arS rather too gay, and 
in too Contiacntsl a taste, fi!>r quotation in our pages, and w'e appreliend 
their existence may be traced, to the Margravine's strong perception of 
the ludicrous, which, in one or two instances, has certainly' thrown her 
a little olf her guard ps to decorum ; but this is all; she never loses 
.sight of morality. . . 

We trust her book will vindicate her as she w%hes. She an^jars to 
liave been mbre “ siiped against than sinning,” especially in the recep* 
tipn she encountereffat and from some members 

ftmily, on hpr return to her native country, after her marriage with the 
Margrave. She Has, of course, expatiated fuBy in her memoirs Upon 
this interesting and painful^art of her life; and as site always had, 
even from her enemies, a reputation for veracity, %ere Can be no fear 
but that the present volumes will jdace many hitherto doubtful matters 
in their proper light. ■ 

THE LOVER TO His 

Preti'y dtife, when I am dead, 

Anid all the love thou tee’at is fled. 

In what lone sea cave"'-, / 

' Where the wcaiy billows flee 
When the mOon is pH the W^ 

On what slope Or sunny shore,. , 

Grassy deU or wild>‘Wood hoar? 

W'^ilt thou count the minutes o’er,, 

Watching for me? 

I—when/ am dead and gone, , 

To tky side will flee; 

1 f the soul may rise upon 
Its desires* attd soar alone 
Where the pale flesh once wrgs known. 

Ever will I haunt by thee. ' 

Every hour of every mom. 

Every eve wdien love is born, 

Wilfl stand by thes; 

Though iny great love thou ne’er see’st. 

Still I HI Jove, and where thou flee’sti 
Thither will / flee. 

■ , Eve;y night beside tby breast 
. Will I take my holy rejt, 

Eve^’sigh thou utUUlIt 
Echoed still sb:^ be: 

All thy , pleasure, all thy pain^ 

I (albeit a shadow vain) 

' Will endure, end count it bliss: • 

Pretty doubter, is not this ' 

?Vw^ to'love thee ? , 

I I ‘ Ajuaniu. 


no. lxi. h * ^ 
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SKETCHES OF PARISJAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LlTERATUiE. 

; PariSi IJccember 18/A, 1825. 

StR,~l a fiketch of tjie moral state of Paris, 

(luring the montli of DeeemUer, I . intend dtac tnv letters should fill up 
the, deficiencies of the newspapera t but as f stmli not write more than 
twelve to bi^ Ojften understood by mere 

hints. Besades, it will be quite impossible for me, within*so limited a 
space, to give detailed proois for all my assertions. 

If the political system of France were, firm and; well acHifslqd, that i.s 
"irsh^y, if it wei« 6«chp would satisfy moderate men of all parties, lite¬ 
rature ciafould almos^oxelusively fill up the monthly pictures which I 
int(md bd pitsent itq^you: unfortunetelyi such iiS this 

month, for example, literature will occupy only ifw-thii*d^ lei- 
ter. ,1 should wsh that, 4^ perusing it, you* may be enabled to 
form an idea of the various tcqtica, by^ turns literary and political, whicli 
afford food for convefsatipn in the drawing-robtns of Paris. 

France is, in faef^ governed by a constitution, consisting of four 
articles;—f , . . 

ARTtci#l, The.lawa shall be made by two chambers, appointed by 
' Hhe ministry. , 

11. Five journals shall enjoy free permission to ,speafc on all sub¬ 
jects, except the ibUi!0S/^o^^ rt^al family." 

tit. Protin^tiim in fW Im made, and all places 

shall be filled u^ sokly on Ihe recommendation of the Jesuits, who 
overawe the mmisters. 

IV, The JesuiU, and the £fi,pOQ young priests who are dtivoted to 
them, may commit eveVy prime, m«t^r excepted, without being prose¬ 
cuted by jaw:;frr^ this, the case of tlm Cnri^ de 
affords an example. 

This constitution, tvhicb is without a parallel, is faithfully executed; 
such is thb way in which things go onin France, Iluring the present 
months h()Wever,^e Jesuits hare-expranenced a/considerable check. 
They triced to suppress^he two most independent and best-conducted 
journal^, the each of which have 

24,000 readers. Charles SL ^himadf, three months ago, directed his at- 
torney-generi^, the famous the 

sacrifice of Marshal Ney, to profit again&t the two Jhurnds above- 
mentiohed, M, de ^bateatdtnsisd^^^m^^ the public are 

t, to be \leprived of two-fifths ofthe liberty of the l^ress which they en- 
tvfordhere are, in all, only five jotrrmtls not told to the ministry. 

pm the spacea week, the atWion of Paris was exclusively en- 

g rossqd by an expeeted'd^^inn of twmttytseTen judges of the Koyal 
Ourt, pm^ded l^|j|,4^guier, peer of France. Id. Seguier is a nian 
o^ial^t, bht he is hmm^'by X'spirit afandrition, which makes him 
comx favour in a v%lenders him very, ridienbus; as, for in¬ 
stance, when, a &w yenrs ago, be dbciftimed xgininst Ca^totere shawls, 
a^ the corrlijyt ^rals of .the ladies of Pfrts. The feet is, that since 
Francis I. corrupted five monds of France, they have never been more 
exemplary, nor ,has society ever been more dull than at present. 
^ M. Seguier, who aspitos to the post of mininter, acquitted the two jour- 
^ nals so obnoxious to the Jesuits, By this deeisicniti which T should not 
menfion, .Weiwiinot that it serves to maib a sort of Tevolution in our 
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* very anbmyous ffdvernm^tt the Royal Court i?f Paris, consisting of 
Judges irremovable, it is txve, Itot, at the came time, poorly paid, Itas 
possessed ita^ of f poiliott of the supreme au^rity of the state, and 
thus participatea ip thye governmeut anet the mauner of the old parlia' 
meats. Pubhc o^mop being nearly alUpowerful in :Fm is 

kept in check by nothing but the«bayonets of the Royal Cruard),'and 
as every Faenchuum tbmka.like the journal he reads, M. Seguier has 
become the umpire of oplmou. According to the preamble, or grounds 
of both his Indgmenta, it appears that any ththg be sauI against 
the Jesuits, and that tl^ famous declaratjbn tij|^<jl6B^$, on dte onMilgos 
of the Gallicaa church, against the court of' Rotho^becomes of the 
st^e, and, what is stdl more decisive, a Sh force j for we . 

have twenty or thirty fundamentallaws which thief ministera laugh at. 
On the day succeediog that on which the last judgment was delivered, 
the daughter 3hd son-in-law of .M. Seguier, i«bo resided with him, 
quitted his house by the tidvice of their .cottfesajgr* - 

M. Seguier’s troopsi tliat is to say, the judges of the Royal Court of 
‘ Paris, are, jGJr the most part," very eage* t() obtain places for their sons 
or nephews,' and isrosees (of the ijegiofiof Honour)ft>r themselves. Our' 
premier, M. de V^ie, might possibly have gained them over. But 
M. de Villele lias been my well satisfied with the judgment of the Royal 
Court. The short-robed Jesuits, Messrs. Montmoreagsy, de Latil, de 
Levis, de Poligokj &c.* will try to drive him out of power. A judg¬ 
ment which, makes it allowable to turn Ibe Jesuits into ridicule, is, con¬ 
sequently, a very important matter to M. de ViUele. Among the 420 
members composing our'Chamber of Depuri^, there are 108 Jesuits, 
under dm tmotrol of M: Ferdimmd dis Bm-thler* 

An eveati important in ita .consei^itendes'rather than in itself, has 
recently occupied public attention m Paris, and indeed throughout 
France. Genasal Foyj who had scaremiy cbmplieited hie ^Ry-second 
year, died on the 22d of November. Thtii distinguished man, who was 
the most eloquent of ail oUt public speaker^, died poor, and, mthut kixg 
sold. Mii&bem died (mgki, on dm 2d of April, 17D1. Superstitious 
persons have b^D struck by the circamst(mce.^f Gmtetid Foy haviug 
I, expired wkhiu less thmt tliirty paceU Drum the ii|mt on which Mirabeau 
breathed his last^ Mirabeau possaaed a kuovribdge of human 

nature, and of the science of govermnent^ and he vj^oidd pfpbahlyhavo 
been a great ministi*r *, Genew Foy, whoabowi^ himsdT very to 
be rais^to tbe ministry, woidd^ye^ittnd himaeilf very feeble under so"* 
heavy a burtlmn. Be was too miu^ of a poet, and too tittle df a calcfi- 
lator. He wanted p^iritive d^wimply reasonable adeas. His merit 
may be 'aumm^ «P ^ wcffdat—though mspored by the most 
ardent Ambition, hi^^^jmed eo comp^ an act of meanness fdr the sake 
of rising,.in ibc mmiatey* ladns, reSpdet, Foy was superior to Mira- 
beau. With regm'd us cloqiienCe, wbidi in Frdhee nonsists in moving 
the rather dian in oonriinmng anderste|ding, and which, 

coosequ^ty,ought‘.tnlimitWeche«te^}tedufrati&amanhour at the 
utmost, was almost, equal Mirabi^u. Hts eloquence was only 

l^s p^j^ful in its ^an that of Mirabeau, because It was exer¬ 

cised in mmte tranquil tlmnl., 1 was in tb^ chamber when General Foy \ 
% delivered Ms &mouaspMchoft}m ^4ih M‘ Ju^^^ the budget of the 

minister ibr^reigtt nnaiffiii dtet b toaay, on the political sjfatem which 
the Hofy Alliance forced Frjmce to {nirsue. He was repeatedly infer- 
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rupted by fbe applisdiiies of §00 doputics, and from £ io 300 spectators. 
The iS^cbrated, General Xarfayette excltthned,’^*‘Miralwau was never 
mipre eloquent:!^ 

Chance, whith decides every thing among a volatile bwt susceptible 
people like the French,* has reatiereti General Foy‘s death a very im- 
poT^nt event. Twen^ thomand of the nmst ^djstinguiskeii citizens of 
Parts followed the remains ofthe general to the place of interment; and, in 
spite of the cnortnous weight of a leaden cofBn, the body was borne the 
distance of a league by tlmstutknts of the great schools of law and raedi- 
ciR''};-,T young metinwhosentimbers amonni to between4and*3000, 

adore fife f barter, and detest M de B - as. Twenty thousand citizens, 

with tbe^t' heads uncovered, in a heavy rain, followed the remains of 
• General Foy from the church to the buriaUground of Pere la Chalhe. 
On this ineMorablp occasion, Marshal Ouditiotv Duke of Begg in a 
maifshars full cosimne, and with his head uncovered, loalked beside a 
locksmith. The proceBsion occupied four hours in moving to tjie place 
of ite destination. It reaclft'd the bjurifil-ground at six in the 
eveiiiug, and the fidVBrtd discourses.were;.all delivered bj* torchlight.. 
. I liever witncsised a more, solemn' or aflhcting spectacle. It made a 
pe.Wrtf«l impressioh on all present. During the cet’emony, it was fre- 
<]uently wliisfiered among the aaselnbletl multitude,—‘V \Ve have had 
enough of these worthies who are doing so much mischief. Wc are 
heartily tired both of their Jesuits and their • dukes.” This state of 
things has now lasted for a year. Some of our philosophers foretold 
it The 3t)th of Noviomber rehdiered it obviotts to every one, and it 
has now become notoriouii.. We have less practical liberty than you, 
but, at the same time, Jess aristocracy. 

One ckcamstance which" is extremely singular, and which may, in¬ 
deed, be'regarded as unique in' the history of the French revolution, 
which th^ SOth of November, has once more set a-going, is, that 
there was jwtldng tlmatrical at tho.;fUneral of General Foy; no one 
had C(m8alted lus vanity beforehand respecting the part be was to play. 
AH acted according to the feeling of .the naomeat, Tliere could not be 
a more extraordiaary spectacle in, France, than to behold such a mul¬ 
titude of moUTners assembled at Pete la Chaise, at seven in the evening. 

Ten years vyll perhaps'elapse, ere the population of Paris will act in 
conformity with the sentiments and opinions by which they found them¬ 
selves influenced on the Alkh of^Noyember. A circumstance such as I 
^have just described, would wholly unimportant in England; but it is 
a ^very serj^ms matter in France, where nothing bf the kind, has occurred 
for the last thirty ^eam. • 

Tliesc details may perhaps be tedloUB, and therefore' i beg you will 
, suppress tlyjfu, if you do not think them caletiiated to fhlfil the*object 
I baye in View, viz, to forni.sh’a sketch of ib^.^present aspect of France. 
General Foy has left ajarndy of five xhildrCn,. and a very beautiful 
widow, who has an annual Vcome about JBdOO, A subscription 
whicii has been M oft foot for the^geftemlV (foildreu, amounts already 
to £24,000. mt, id truth, it aiatters litde whether theise children 
have an income of 2000 or 10,000 fnmes. The active paw of the 
nation wishe-s to seize on dm'circumstance of General Ffty's death, for 
Abe purpose of raising a moimuiietiit jto liberty, and to- the very anti* 
moner^ical apirh <jf nbt submitdn|[to be bought and sold. 
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The Kinw sliow'^ Marsihal Ouflinot, wlio is 

the TOost couitler-liki! »B»J geHM'ftls. The Marshal, 

finding he had lost the royal favour, fell ill, ■ At length he vcn* 
tured to ask his Majesty the cause of his disgrace,:--** You attended 
the funeral of GenergJ Foy,*' said the King, • Marshal Oadinot re¬ 
plied, that kt muid mi )(o io ag'nin, and that, besides, General Foy had 
been bis friend before he spoke intewpcrately from the trj.bune. 

It way truly be said, for three centuries past,-the reigning 
Monarch and bis family htlftre never been so utterly despised as at pre¬ 
sent} *bivt no one is willing to run th^ risk of guillotined,for 

doing his best to get rid of them, , \' •' 

jSrec Duchesses have, in tlie course of tbapi^ffiiuiiif nmndC attracted 
a considerable share Of public trolioe. The t«to mdat h^utiful of our 
French Duchesses'recently engaged the attention of a my handsome 
young English^gentleman, with'whom a Prince^ was at the snaie time 
desperately in love. Were I to enter into all the patfacalars of this affair, 
I should run the risk of fafiing intodie style of tW,Scandalous Ch ronicle. 
In the courle of a few days the yOttng gentleman fooght two duds.He 
was wounded'by a rival, who was, indifs turn, wounded V the husband 
of one of the Ducheases, The lady made an attempt to poison hersejf. 
I have no scruple m feitiouing these clrcui)c(stanccs, for they Imve been 
printed in the MfrcHns. The adventure, at present, iogrosses flie con¬ 
versation of the ladies of Paria'} and their Jove of .scandal prompts 
them to relate many interesting particulars respecting the good-nature 
of the German lover, and the profligacy of the English one. As to the 
French gentlemen, they |day a most exemplary and highly moral part 
in the affair, in which they have been eitlv^ confidants or victims. 
Ihe fipper classes of“. society here are feviving the manners of the 
age of Louis XVI. which’fire sO accurately apd amusingly described 
in the Memoirs of Luiixen, Bestenval, and Madame d’Epinay. Men¬ 
tioning the name of Madame d'ifepinay reminds me that aii Paris book¬ 
seller has lately published k newly discovered love-letter, addressed 
to that celebi-ated woman by Bonsaeau, who was so passionately 
enamoured of her. . b 

The Duchess de Duras Inks enjoyed the happiness of engaging popu¬ 
lar attention darmg the p^es^nt month, after having been tolerably well 
talked about during ihe }ast\ 'In November she printe/only a hundred 
copievs of bfertdmamSRof mnnih «lm has consented to 

-the pubUeattOn 6t a aecondrndbll^ be soHIm: the benefit of a cha¬ 
ritable establishakmt wbieh t^ehas founded on one of bar estates. TheriS 
is, no doubt, a great desd,M'af«ci|don and vanity in this dritnatic ebu- 
duct of the imbfo Jt »'lifter that Duchesse.s 


should fiin^ 
in the Jouri^tft, 



Is, .|ind'getting them puffed 
a dbeir iatimVe friends.*' 


fc * 


Buebess of lajte^-pflstas^es s considerable 

degree of Infiaeaee j^rstfienUeman of 

the Chamber tO'the|Usf4-'flbk^lmtses^ somSfi^B .abaseB bar power, A fcir 
rooiitbs back* shs'i^Bt,'j(!^.,«fo^!i|ilS ,dyvr^et<ies JdreUy a neWmclodnimo, which 
was very^i^lar, pStlformed edVeftty times. The hero of the 

piece, wbo is a ' The Durhess, 

who tooh'ojfaws tUfots psstiifij^'oatifod tbeJCw^tentation of the,.fKJ!«rga des; Adt 
to hcbrohlblteil, and tbaa ifos proi^pe^l of the poor aathor.. > 
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You prolmbly know that the action of Madame de Duras* romance 
is supposedto in the year 1785. Edward, who is not at 

nohleman, is beloved by the Ihichess de Neva's, of whom he is, on his 
|>art, passibnat^y enamoured; but eboner than irrclrkvabhi dishonour 
the object bf!.-h)S afSbetjons hfimtrryhgh&t he sets to gbt kSle^ 
America;^^" of Edward is a co'unWjpMtbf Oiateanbriand's 

Kenh. Theeubjdci 6f the novel w decidedly aristoerattc. The au¬ 
thoress jpaimSj'tvith a ctmsidetnble degree of sW the birth and pro¬ 
gress ofiove in heart of a timid but p^oud man< Edward exhi¬ 
bits a little of the mdeckiion and madness of Hamlet. 'Whiledie ac- 
kdb«$i)^gea his inferiority of tank, he feek with pride that, in noble¬ 
ness Of^htimdD^ and generority of feeling, he is bk mistress’s equal, 
and that tfiey ate both privilege beings. * 

Next to tbe rank of tW aotboress, the eircumstanae which has most 
mafeirially contributed to the popularity of this romariye is, that the 
Duchess de Duras appears tbhe sujperior to the story she has invented, 
and to sneer secredy atihe insignibcaruce of Im hero. 

The conduct of tok hero has become e'%vtmrite subjet^ of conver¬ 
sation in our fiuhioanble drawing-tooms., and whenever this topic 
comes under cliscossion, i^ness haughtiness are for a time dis- 
nfksed. Many ladWs even go «o far as to declara, that the timid Ed¬ 
ward is tqo ne«q>eetfol to his mktress in the little cabinet of the tower 
of I'ancranges. Ojnnions ate divided as to whether Edward gives the 
most decided proof of his love |y gc^ng abroad, or whether he ought 
not to have anrieipated by twenty years tbe progress of events, mar¬ 
ried hir^ son the feshionable phrase, andevmced 

suiBcient strength of mind to riitb her in a box at the Opera *, 
for such was t^ cuittom in h miy be said that tw'o centuries 

liave dapscri aince that time; wehtbre beconi^so like Americans in 
simplicity and good sense. ' 

U Edward had been an anonyindik ^ublicafioi!, no one would have 
cared about It. The namo pf Jtbe nut^rrirpss .has, Imwever, secured for it 
» very considerable sde; ^boagh'iOs ^rObable that three months 
hence It will be !fergotlen. Every i^fri tvl^ has read it^expresses sur¬ 
prise that a Duress should'^ mri'dmiSen abk to write a tolerahio 
book: and inde^ tbe work Vnij^ ^icdlly baXe been called good, had 
pbc aOtboress ho^ leas induvn^ %thei^r of departing fromthe tone 
of her own class, an^'of givk^jalfetib^ h^home inadvertency, to 
persons of rank and fortuife. ^ 

V A book written in a of the jrmnance of Ed- 

waiid, isriio^ HiAt^'ofjhe Fp|||||r^|ieri^|^'% M.Thjerr,th^ fifth 
and sixth vdlumes efs^neb bavrj^ > "TlMitWo first volants 



and oixth are ex«eedio|^y goo|/ Newer AttI the Mricando 

fabnfims 

M. fimtf waa ^i^ftimre^^sVbrk, in 

■whieh he gives'whffl, M^bSaa; ns 

St. Real drew the ^trait nf ^hjs Cosspn a- 

tm tk rewikc* M* ‘Ihkrs has now simple Style, and has 

dvc» up^etching pottywfe. ‘ is so'eontrivcd that the 

fects themselvesseryr’to hrin|( out mraoteriibnd events. After perus- 
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ing tliese ty^o volumes with the pleasure end cariosity of one wlio 
beholds unV^ited before him theimost interestiug period of Uk l^rench 
Revolutwn—the despotic rpign of the Convention, 1 questioned some 
old Jacobins on the subject. AU rendmed justice to the young his¬ 
torian, though they hlati^ bim (or heing too cdld rad philosophic. 
These Ja<K>bIns seem houbvave gro urn one day older since 1793^; The 
danger of their country, whijch at that period roused their youtliM 
hearts, stdi contmues to be the sole object of their thoughts* 

I presume every one in Europe hnows that the National Conven¬ 
tion Commenced on the 21st of S'eptember 17.^2, T*he 27th of 
1794 closed the Reign qf Terror, which had since the <Gi'st of 
May 4793, Finally, the Convention itself was aitpers^ed by the Dii* 
rectory on the 4th of^Novemher 1795. * 

The eiisteUce^of timt great^ A presents ihe most curious 

spectacle in modem history. It is interesting to every nation; for, 
had this Convention been subdued in 1794, Mexico would not now be 
free. How it happened Convention ^as not overthrown, 

either by the afUis of all tl^^ Scwenrigns of Europe, the spirit qf 
discoutent which pretailed in Fra^^ putlli insurreijf 

tion at Xyons and otimr plaeesi is exp^^ by Wt. Thiers.; ^ » 

The Assembly called tiieCnnvratio^^ three years anAtivirty-five 

days. It fulfilled its grand object—thatof saving France from annihila*^ 
tion, and from being dismembered like FbUnd.. But libw d was 
this victory purchased,!-*-! doubt whether %mtiquity pr^ratslra 
de comparable to that of seven hundred men of the class whom we 
have been accustomed to call bour^m, horn and bred under a despotism 
which sought to degrade them, struggling aggimst the combined eiforts 
of Europe. Even if so grand ^ ^vent cmdd be traced in the annals 
of antiquity, we should be ignorant of the details connected with it. 
VVe have to thank M. Thiers finr giying us n complete view ofriiat 
awful and sublime period, the hm^o^ of which are, now lingerii^ put 
their lives in Belgium, the land which they ppce conquered. They are 
in misery ; but their hearts are still , wrafii,as in 1792. While they . 
overtiirew their enemies and depimated ihemsdves, ilie.Conventipit ap* 
coraplished more for the progress of knowledgqJn itp reign of threp 
yearsj than Napoleon and the ,Bourbons iii ttltSr reigns^of ten years 
each. The Conyefitions founded tiie, Nofm<d schoohi, and that valuable 
establishment, the Polytechnic school, which, has, furbished rranee with 
four thousand individuida so distinguitihed,.ithat:perhaps the re%t of ; 
Europe cannot, produce four hundrm tiien^ Napoleon am^ 

the Bourbons^ being afraid of this, pri^verii^ its regulations, 

removed its b^t profeuprsaod tuhttitufed in ,their plrae a set of ser¬ 
vile aiid dependent meti.’ Tlusexcelli^ 

and every man of forjame in FrraCe, wb6 w^s -to make hie son le®ni' 
habits of business, rad to eraMchim h^'Afstingnifh himself, has the 
oppoi%unity ailbrdi^ him by thi| establidlwmrati lie ^ only to make 
him undmgo the necessary examination, for admission ilm the Polytech¬ 
nic school *, fhe upper cipss^ in thprt^st of Europe have no such 
resource.,,, ‘ , 'f ;,' ■i'/,.;,';,; ' ‘V,"v j;-;| >,•,; y .>'' ‘ ' 

M, Thiers is a yctung. mqn jof twc|ty-s^, a ita^ve of Provence, and „ 
cannot be reproach^ with pBrti(%^^k^in tim atrocities by which the 
ConvcT^on was obliged to purchmie ijae eaiety of the State. He painty , 
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liki a philosopharvWthottt to prflase or blame, thdt gloomy 

and violent DictatOrslilp, the’pradence of Which was profcund, and 
activity irwredibie- The great character of the day, the immortal 
Banton, a giant alike in mind and in stature, is seen towering amidst 
the events which he* frequently controls.--^The able Carnot, his war- 
ministerand the ingenious Camjjle Dcsm/ilins, in his olcver journal, 
h Viatx Cordelier, throws light on his contemporaries and passing 
events, and like Danton dies, casting a look of hflfcetion on his wife* 

Robespierre, a man of system, disiiiterested, but agitated by one 
suljng passion, having brought Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and mul- 
tittmCTM^others, to the softiFold, perishes himself on the Dtlj Thermidor 
(33d duly 1794'). tins Dictator of France, who spoke unceasiipjly of 
virtue, on the day of his deftth ptwscssedonly ten shillings, and Was on 
the point of marrying J:he daughter of a carpenter.* 

Hitherto this system of terror, which Spain and Naples, when lately 
in similar criaes, did not dare to imitate, bad made Europe tremble; and 
Europe will now be faaght fo uhdersttm4*it. About a year ago M. 
Meynet sketch^; this epoch; M. Tlne«^ has nowrsu]q5lied its history 
completely# 

« I should wisli him to recast tire four first volumes, which are unequal 
to the rest; but he means previously to bring down the history of 
France to the 9th of/November 1799 (called in France the ISth Bru- 
maire), the day oh which possessed himself of supreme 

power, and suspended the course of the Revolution, Which he regarded 
as terminated. 

M, Thiers writes bad French; but he has the rare merit of unravel¬ 
ling with great sagacity all the intrigues of the different factlcmB, and of 
exhibiting in a clear poiut*of view all the measures adopted by that re¬ 
markable bhdy of men, so well named, tlie pommittee of Fublic Safety. 
The internal admimstration, the finances, smd^^^^^e the military dis¬ 
positions,Aave found a historian. Tn reading the new work, one often 
imagines onemelf with the Jacobins^ with the Convention, dr with the 
Sovereign People at theif public meetings. 

This History of the Revolution has astonished the public. The Bo- 
napartists and the Bdurbonites, on whose baseness mtd insignificance it 
casta, apparqptly without design, floods of light, are furious against it. 
1 have no doubt it will have Wonderful success^ but I roust repeat, that 
the author ought .torC'-wtitb tbje! four first volume^ which are disfigured 
by affectation, and th^vagueneds which, is the great fault of French 
literaturi^—a fault which you stfil more forcibly than us. 

We have had^a^grand dfd^Me event this'monih. Leonidas, & tra¬ 
gedy in five acts, and in verse, by ajL Pichald, has been performed with 
tliegreatesd success.'' ‘ 

' Imlma has added to' his i;e^in^cm 'hy'the^!nBiine^ in which he sus- 
tamed the part; of Reomdas*' Not ttevon yema agd, 'fhe unfortunate M. 
Pichald solicited m vam w Cettsor«^''% sMuedon hia'vm-ses. M. 
'Sosthenes de lalRdcbefoncai^i' ^eKhigwfavduri^ havit^. t^tained a 
grant of the 'rhi^fttre Fr&ni^tt^ brought oitt jLemkk^t to draw 



^ m<mev* 


M. de la /l^ochefoncanH has succeeded, m his apeetdation. 1 
fountf it more dtificolt to In*on the fifi^ representation dtan on the 
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first. vMy ticket cost times more hox-office price; and, 

in addition to tins, I hadj^ eiidare a dreadful and elbowing. 

Every man of ciassjc^^ kdows the story of the Death of 

Leopidas and his three hundred Spartans. The following is the man- 
, ner in which M, Pichald has arranged it. 

On tlic, rising of th\ curtaip, Xerxes, king of Persia, appears seated 
on liis: thrope,; Through aii o|lenit]g; in the royal tent, the Grecian 
woaotams. and the pass of Thermopylae are seen in the distance. I’he 
. courtiers and priests, who surround the king, fiaitcr him with the as- 
Burahee of victory. The spectators remark one man with a soihbre 
aspect, yvho is standing amidst a multitude of prostrate slaves. This is 
Damaratus, the king, expelled by the Spartans; and who, like the 
french princes in 1798, has taken refuge at the Court of a despot, 
who wishes to iilvade h« country.'—(It im this part which shocked the 
Censors.)-—Two yotmg Greeks are brought into the presence of Xerxes. 
The courtiers exclaim that tlie Greeks are going to surrender. But 
this is far from^^'^^^ b^^^ case. A Persian ambassador had been 
massacred at Sjferta. ..!The tw'o Greek youths, fearing that this atro¬ 
city has irritated the Gods, "come to oiler the of their heads 

before the battle commences; - 111 ^ hope that their blood being shed 
by Xerxes will appease the, The king pronounces the senftnee 

of death. Damaratus intercedes, and pltains a respi 

The second act o|ens with a scene of the jiass of Thermopylae. The 
Spartans are lymg on the ground Ip gropps,^ and 

all immediately me. ArtdiidCrnik, (be mother of ^ youtlis who 

had gone to the camp of Xt^xes, arrives^^^^ft^ whitlrer she 

has been sent to cotistdt the dibcle of Appllo. The God had ordered 
that the death of the Persian amhassadbr, killed in violation of the law 
• of nations, should be expiated. She inquires for her two sons. 

They have deseji-ted to the enemy,” replies a Si>artan ; for the two 
young men, on leaving the camp, had kept their dcsigiji a secret. 

Artapherhes, an ambassador from Xerxes, arrives. He proposes 
that the Greeks shall surrender. The Spartans are furious, and are on 
the point of massacring him. In this scene the author has put into 
the mouth of Leonidas all |he historical phrases op love of country 
and contempt of death which Pkfarch handed down to us. This 
pompous, and in my opinion for from natufal seen?, was, on account 
of the sentiments, loudly' applauded. Talma jlelivered the higbrsound- 
ing words allotted to him in fine style, a^ every lad jn thi^ pit fancied 
himself a hero. ..At this eiith^astic artprobktion of patnuti.sm, 1 sould 
taothelp neoolkctmg the appkds^.bf the ddih of Mfft-ch 1814, wlien 
thirty thonsapdlPfitssians^'w^itb their king atAlieir head, defiled on the 
Boulevards 1 The OrCeks prepare for battle, after hearing these fine 
-speeches, jis tl.ie firet cqmba.t,af Tbermopylifi,albl the Spartans 

.winlWday* ’:s‘ j n--.'^ Vtn i ^ .'A- > ■ 

. .''f The:Arniy,,,|y Celewatmg i|s victdly when Leonidas appears. I’hc 
. Bersians, guided by a» traitor, haye miCupied defiles, and the de¬ 
struction of Itlie-Spaftaiw/is Inevitable* .Tins change of fortune pro- 
, duces a jpowerfid .Gce of the Spartans, whose courage 

fails him, proposes! to retire lso Cqrinih. “ To Corintli! to Corinth 1” 
the whole army ia^e^iatclybii^idm. This feeling of the love «[Hfe, 
natural very'wdD introihiced,’'and serves as a relief to 
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tliai tone of Iterolsm, tlir6(^ fieoiMdBif 

orders his bmps to b:dt, and! delivers to tbeni lin approprme address, 
in which he informs them they must all resolve to die. Thit 'dhe W 
rangue, which was at its commencement received whh loud ajtplausc, 
ends with a ridicttlotiis prediction, intended to apply %o the evaits 
which ate now taking place in Greece. The autfiot has Si^gined him- 
Bclf to be "Voting an epic poem. Ttas miatsdie, 
poets fall, absolutely annilniates dramatic poetry in FrincCi 
A second messa^ arrives from Xerxes j and the new ambassador is 
accompanied by king Damarattjs, whom no one recdgniaea. In reply 
to the insolent proposition of the Persians, a Spartan engraves on tite 
rock the famous phrase Parwcngrr, go md tell the Spartans that itir 
died here in ahedmee. ta mr eo^niry's hm" On seeing this, a sentiment 
of patriotism is once more awakened m the heart of &hiaratas, and he 
infonns i/eonidas that Xerxes intends to surprise him duridg the hight, 
Having made tliia communication, he discloses his name, and saddeiily 
disappears. This is an itiq>rea(avt^ and highly nitural^scehe. A Spar¬ 
tan redtes the funeril hymns, accompanied by the sound 6f instru¬ 
ments, The efiect would have been better, had it been sung; hut the 
inhabitants of Paris are at present 191 music-mad, and the audienGe 
would probahly have thought of notlmig* hut criticising the actor’s 
voice. This scwie would have formed ad appremriate conclusion to 
the tragedy. 'Hhe fifth place in the tent of Xcrites, is 

tedious, XieonMias, who has been wounded, dies in the presence of tlfe 
audience, and thus the author has enabled Umself to dispense with thh 
narrative Which is usually introduced in the fifth act of a French tra¬ 
gedy. The piece might be appropriately entitled Sparlimia, for the au¬ 
thor has availed himself of all tKfe-remarkable phrases whiclr histoiy has 
recorded of tlie Lacedemonians, The , lively sensibility and vhhtty of 
the French make them easily identify themselves with the heroes ri^re- 
sented before them i—this has established the success of M. l^hald’s 
tragedy. Every young student in the pit, who a week hence will he 
paying his court to one Ojf the twelve tUlaprs of Paris, to get invited to 
his ball, imagined himself LeonldaS ^ the space of two hours. This 
is agreeable, and even useful. The tragic^t^e of the French is extra¬ 
vagant, and perhaps m some\dS?gree mmatural ; hut the character of 
the Lacedemonians was also somewIntt'forCed, and always assumed a 
kindnf theatrical air; foNn Spam tlmamj^ecirisen was a magistrate: 
—this uniformity between tl^ sdajoctlmd Itlte si;yle of the author’s 
taleift, has rendered M* Pic^d's t|pigiodyW remarksAIe produc¬ 
tion, arid it will probably oatlive fift^^rtpreaeotatbns. 

Modern governments IfOr orwt^ stock conchies, who 

undertake to ensfire to da lostace '^i' lowest rate. ^ 

How can we'foim a covreci w of the military * 

1 must now ^ve ym 
has recently been maint;^ed in 

here two sortsofliteratmrOsi^'alli^ to wHidbispa^ and pro¬ 
tected by the government; andtbo mSmelndq^ent style olT writing, 
which is readkod re^ed by ihdpisth^c.' The FienchvAcademyis com¬ 
posed* of forty memhersi ‘Who recruit t^ons^ves by election | pro- 
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fians, &«!. and tlieae njeifi nlay MErance ^ whicl) your 

torncoats play in England. For example, tvvo thirds of the writers who 
are in ife pay of goT^iatent, dared Ji# presuin^^^^ agOj 

to sympathize with the Creeks* 

Ijero of theFrench Academy and of our .hired literature, is M* 
Viliem^t a y oung rh^ ^f aptne talent, who, next to ^e late 
minister^ Baron Pasquier, excels ^ve aUtnen in France in the art of 
speaking wiriiout sayw^oF. thing. You probably know that M, Viile- 
main has recently puhitshed an historical romance, entitled Lascaris,’* 
of which two translations have dready appeared in Germany. 

Lascaris flying from Constantinople in 145S, at the period of the 
Turkish conquest, lands in Sicily, where he meets a young man of the 
MelSci family and Bembo, afterwards the celebrated Cardinal. These 
throe characters doliver some fine^ speeches, which, notwithstanding all 
the puffs of tlw academicians, have |oinpletely failed in their object. 
This is a great victory gained over the academic party, who have been 
labouring for the last ten^yoars to estalth^ a lyputation for M. Ville-* 
main V and i( is this circumsl^oa which induces mo to speak of an un¬ 
successful etlldnei)j^ degree, the 

qualities wlvicli disdngm membersofhispartyi 
feet command of language, and, instead of idea$> thetr memories are 
stored with associarions:^ words, and with all the sonorous; and grace¬ 
ful expressions that have ever been invented. It is i^ to 

admire the constriction ;bf evcry^^ ,te^^ write; hut the book 

being ended, itleaves ho impressioteott tire memoiyf an^ fatigued 

reader throws it aMdfi witii indi0erehce, because it contains nothing that 
can excite emotion. It is like a cold-hearted jtedtintr appealing for two 
hours to the understa^ at the same time seeking to: profane 

the language of feeling. , 

The failure of Lascaris, arid of the academic style, of which it may 
be regarded as the perfectiop, will probably induce our F^pneh writers 
to attach greater ideas, and te consider style as merely a 

secondary object. A literiiry^i^ is imp^ding,^^^^ writers who 
are above the age ofhOv are likely to he put u^ the hack’gvouiEkl. 
serves to explain their fury against the‘literary reform, whkh we call 
romantisme. The courtiers pf the reigns of Louis XV; and Louis 
XVI, were indifferent t©every th&lg except the graces* of style; and 
in proportion as these graces ware effeminate,, the greater was the 
admiration they excited. Sei^fbr example^ the insignifkant verses 
written by the Abhf de Berm% and the pictuie of the age as exhibited 
in the memoirs of Marmontm, Wi^er Bcott has pow^fully chn- 
tributed to aid the literaiy reform in Ffance; tiiotijdi the French trans¬ 
lation of his writings ja most ex^ahje, all the delicatq terms being 
perverted, Yet ip nyete jrif this d^^advan^ge, Stmti is nfbre read in 
France than Voltaire. .We iste of Citation, and the actjfitemic 
style; and the wOrlm ^ Lord ar^read in France with the most 
profound interei^, . ' » . { % 

A few days ag^ I looked mto titri Fmpcl} translation of Don Juan, and 
1 declare on my hmmnr,, that I ^undjit abse^tely unintelligible. In 
the course dT every ps^ I wpaoblig^ to ref&i two or three times to 
the ori^nal, jnot,wid^ the view of asjpexl:auting the fidriity of the tran^ 
lator,hutmeitelytediiCOT0fhhtm^a , 
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M. Langles, who died ahout a year ago, used to assemble literafy and 
sci entific men iu bis apartmeiits at tfie 'tins was, 

I presume, in imitation of your Sir J, Banks. By means nf tlmse 
weekly paytjfeSvM. Ijangl^f ^ persuade the worldih^ lie was 

n learned orientalist,, and or ten 

places.. Several pretended scholars are ende|n’oaringH®^>g^'t possession 
of M. Langles’ shop and trade. I'liesc parties are ustiitiiil, for they im¬ 
press a stamp on literary works, as a stamp is put upon plate to w^ar- 
r anl the purity of the metal, 

How could a map of the world have known, except by the testimony 
of scholars, that the Homan History by M. .Ntebuhr, of Berlin, is a very 
remarkable' work ?„ • Two translations of it have appeared in France, 
and it is highly spoken of in the litmary circles, M. Micoli, of Flo- 
rence, who with.ali hk learning is somewhat of a qttock, and who often 
takes false views,of the monuments lie describes, (as for example, the 
Cyclopian Gate of Volterra,) published about fifteen years ago his 
Stark dell’ Italia, dei liomaitk 

M. Raoul R>*cliette, one of our academicians, who is Hltra-Roy- 
alist, executej^ a’French translation of this romantic work. But M. 
Niebuhr, of Ber|jn, has fortunately fulfilled the which M. Micoli 
dhdcrto(»k. All the pretended historians who have published French 
Histories of Rome, have directed attention only to that city, which has 
so long become an object of minor importance in Italy. Of the Etrus¬ 
cans, whoivvere a niore civiliaeck than the Romans, scarcely any 
mention is made, except that they furnished the Romans with their re¬ 
ligious ceremonies. M.N^ presents uswiili a,picture of Italy, 
during the two centunes iyhich succeeded the foundation pf llomfe. At 
that remote period(giOd yettfs ago), Italy was occupied by two distinct 
populations, who were: divided by. the Ttberi: Two languages were 
spoken, the one from the banks of the Po to the banks of the Tiber ; 
and the othey from the Tiber to the- Btraits of ^^lessina. A third race 
of men, almrigines of Araiternum, a city on the eastern coast of Italy, 
descended from their mountains about the beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury after the foundation.of Rome, They were c^led SabelliaiM or 
Sabines, and they subjugated the Ausonians, who occupied what we now 
call the kingdom of Napltf. That country might be called the Swit* 
zerland of Italjt, Civilisation and’luxury were established on the 
banks of the Arno. B«t I shpll not attempt to give any further descrip¬ 
tion of M. Niebuhr’s worL li has made ancient Italy a favourite 
fiv:bjectof conversation in Htemryi^cleSj.and the book well deserves to 
be ft'anslaled into Engltshu■ ' i 

, If you wish to ae^ a dotulled, corri^l^'ttPtl impaartial description of 
the political situation of France tewaids the close of 1^25,1 refer you 
<0 a work written by,^. Fl^araone, entitledHe 1'di‘dn 

Ugtd^ Traue^, I vuR gvo. Jibis clearness ,and impar¬ 
tiality, is calculated to tpi^jgmsiEs.r pratt^ k|OverW 

by Jesuits, kjs an 

important rank jau Bprapei Her fioancea ^ in a most flourishing con¬ 
dition, and she ’eanptodnee 8ob,flO<l yonif^ men ready„|o take the' field. 
M. Dnvergier, who paints Primee it is, and ''ha it ^'ould ,if her 
laws, were understood; y?»s one of-dm, mpst distinguished membera of 
OUT elective chanthtB'.' He wau for i considerahfc time Vjmerdiant 
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in Spain, and he afterwawU btMame a raetnbev of the commercial 
tribunal of Rouen. His ideas are the result of expe«pee, rath^^ than 
theory. His work has, b^a very circlesi 

It serres to fill up the deficiencies,' and to correct the mistakes, of M, 
Duvergier’s book on the relaiSOns between comme^ 

Rossini’s celebrated o^ra of was 

the beautiful S«Z/£‘A^er.;e,Rie building of which cost sixteen hundred thou¬ 
sand francs. Madame Maiovilk Fplor performed the part of Ure heroine ; 
but the opera went olF'Very flatly, and hs failure has been regarded in 
the las|iionable circles as a very .extraordinary event. The music^ 
of Semirainide, which somefwliSt rfeserables the style of Gluck, is de¬ 
ficient in melody; but its character is well suited to a tragic subject. 
It i%not, hotvever, improbable that the opera may yet rise in the public 
estimation j Madajne Fodor, who is no actress, must be content to 
sing in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” and other huffa operas^ J'he cold re*- 
ception which semiramide has experienced, has proved a triumph to 
the middling classes of the capital, who, in preference, frequent the 
Academie Royale de Musfquc, and Feydfeait, thff iwo theatres at which 
French oper&s are performed. The Academie Royale, which is so ce¬ 
lebrated for the talent of its dancers. Mademoiselles 
Brocard, and Moutessu, and for the capering of Paid and Albert, tl^ 
month brought out Gluck’s opera of Armida. Though the mu®*^ con¬ 
tains many fine passages, yet the public did ngi listen with much in¬ 
terest to an opera composed in 1780. 

But at the Theatre Feydeau, whew; Comic Operas aie exclusively 
performed, and where dancing, national vanity has gained 

the greatest triumph from the fall of llolsini and his Semiramide. 

La Dame Blanche, an Opera in three Aols, taken from one of the 
Scotch Novels, was brought out wiRv^eal success at Feydeau, on the 
9 th of December, the night after the failure of Semiramide. M. Scribe, 
who of all our Frencit ^nuitists ferf understands tlie art of writing a 
little Comedy, has borrowed from Guy Mannering the incident of a 
young mail returning to his paternal estate after a long exile. The 
tenantry sing anational air, the chorus of which is recognised by the 
hero. The castle^ of Ws ancestors is, to be hrpught to the hammer. 
The White Lady advises the young man to bill lot it, and the castle is 
knocked down to him for the aum of sev^h: lmndrcd^tho«3.and francs. 
He is utterly destitute, and unable to pay for it; but the White Lady 
extricates him frotp his embarta'ssments, and mawies him, 

The auction-scene, which forms the finale of the second act, is the 
master-piece of .the comjlbser. . It would have been admired and £<i)- 
plauded, even though the composer had been a German o*r an Itflian. 
But he is a FienChman, and this circumstance served to augment the 
traospmss of applause which the merit of the music nErfurally elicited. 
M. Boyeldieu hoped, by ^^fering idife lists with Rossini^l^to gain a tri¬ 
umph over the'taste ^ of the fashionajjle classes. Eight or tetl petty 
journals, which live by fiatteting the vanity of the Parisians, and selling 
themselves to M. Sosth^ftes, the King^s fayouritefdeclared that Boyel- 
ditu had given a death-blpw,to Roiisiui. The Italian composer, who 
receives an exofhitanl salary in Piris for doing nothing, ami who 
laughs in his sleeve at the folly of the’.Patisians, is said to have felt very 
sensibly the contrast between the odd reception of Semiramide and^he 
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extraordinary auccess ot the JDame BtaficM- The latter is indeed a very 
agreeable little pieces Though considerable praise is due to the autbor of 
the ivords, tl>e composer iHuat Claim stdl lugher eommendation.^^^ M 
eWeu haa observed the pr<^rtions of fbe ItaHam 0p?ra BulEt tlte 
admired the ^ 1 ^^ lasts twenty ininutes. The roiisic, 

whi<d» traces of imitation not ^ a 

very powerful ebameter, but is.cjiiefly reidiarkable fbr airiness and 
.gaiety. - ... . - • ' " , •;,■■■■ 

The melodies are vague, but they never degenerate into triviality. 
There is an of coquetry in the o^hestral aceompanimems, observed 
**the Princess of Bagration, a Btasmn ttdy of considerable talcnty Who 
resides in Taria,* Aibex witnesshM; the peiformance of Semiramide, 
Madame Bagration' Remarked: I keikT seen the shade of Nintis, md I 
hatethe shadA of Medme Podor^ but i hate not tie shark of Sc- 

wiirarnis. This cmisure on Rossini lias been much talked of, 

• Coquetry is indeed the i^def dfeiracteristiC Of Boye^^^ It 

has not sjufBcient power to mach |he heartland k hot cafc^^^ to satisfy 

those who require thatmmsWi sh^l feelings^ rathCr than to 

the understanding* As th# middle das Phrisilh public are 

nmre rcmark^lc forintellemwalaexrtiments; dianfOicmu 
Boyeldieu’i stois preciselyOuitedto dtmr taslc. This composer, 

d?ho has required * liiglvr^ntat^^ Pelersburghi as m Paris, has 

enjoyed mt hohonrv ^ a Frenchhaan, that of having one 

of hb qpems ttahslatcd into andpei^rnbd in Italy; ^ 

when:iifirect<*.of Satt believe; the j^rson who introdiKajd 

to hb (mnatrymen the musie of his future, ^iviai; After first per- 
formaBc| of me flame B/anc^^^ M. Boydldfeu afpeared rai 
He is a handaome man, betwcfen fttfty and ftWty^five years Of age. 

Another ChartK^ebtie of Boyeldietfs tnh^ik require 

to be heard twice in order to be ahdmtood. Thii tW die 
Mozart’s mOskw H may be said that for the psofound expraSsioh of 
passion and feelihgi Mozart is to Rossini, what uossini is to Bbyeldien, 

In Paris there is by;,torns a rage for eve^ thing, and there now pre¬ 
vails a rage for reading English books. The carflespondence of Ho¬ 
race Walpole is much admired here. No French ^thor has written 
better letters or better memoira on polkicdintrigues; but will not yOur 
dictators of taste, and yOur mrutoorOcy; revolt at the French taste, when 
I iniforra you, that we consider the JMemotrs of the Margravine of 
Aitspadi are written with the;Vanity.td* a immnberroaid, particularly 
when shp speaks of the by her^^^b^^ on a Spy.of 

Madame'Clairon, who was waiting ifew heV afthe door of the Hotel dc 
f Eotpereur it Anspacb, and of tha, of her t^ent for mimicry, 
wJien she j»erformefl,*at the MjsrgraV^a I*^y» the cheracter of the 
Sultan, in .dhv^omdei ■ ' ■ ' . ' ^ 

But 1 can ilell you sometbmg eien wotue titan (hrs^ We,—tliat b 
to say; bur men of the w»iM, have beeuinfimtetyintwe pleased with 
a certain Harriette, the renmam of wlrofe mune I cannot venture to 
add. Tins is, becautf the pook containi wbat%he French like all 
things v-^efe fcfprit, of eneOH't^ f 

-—•— |’ | •!' | | , . ,l ^ . mu .— ; 

• Pnace Samsaeusky, the hahtx of M«4Hn>s‘'jgBgnido&, w)io was Amfaassader at 
Navies in 17i;9^ ate^ya qfwle {n tecltafir.e> i^cWijjpdhjismanttloJMj*]^ 
.itt'tne.aawe laaaner. 
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NOTES ON THE MONTH. 

fpijR, intCDtioa in littidM of UiU nature, ono of which will appear in 
future is to keep newe anti para- 

and notira them in ex¬ 

pected an^iiilj^peratyw chatting together m 
We shall ma^'no extarVtfrora Ijooks or periodicals that Is 
of a comraonti' and no comment (such as. it is) that is not on* own. 
We mean hy this, that the artide will not consist of mere extracts and 
scissor-work, but have the nwal MagSaitw claims to be placed among 
the original matter, A enbieet often" strikes a Writer, upon which he 
Would fain turn a paragraph, though he could not an essay. The 
v/mt of a supply of such paragraphs is felt in Magaaioes in general ; 
and the possession, of them, often furnishes tlm wst agreeahle part of 
a newspaper, wfiere they nm together, like the plume in an ill-con¬ 
cocted puadiftg, all on one sidc.^ . • ‘ ■ 

The Oidest lunAmiAiiT.—It is difBcult to take up a country-news¬ 
paper at some seasons 'of the year; ^tjtoatwocouiaterittg a venerable 
personage under this title, whose business it is never to Temeniher any 
thing. ^ lie has never seen the Hke Of a drought ot a hawest^^^ and every 
flood i.s to him a novelty of the first water^^ H^^ particu- 

lariy animated atato of ib^g^ftdness durfng th^ §ut his 

prindpal tdent lies in the^on-reimllOcdtm of Imfl-storins, thunder and 
lightning, &C4 Tim tragic is wlmt kfe gives Itim 

a sensation. ; of all the; in my horn 

daysdid I liee’■■--^‘^,Well, I dpn^^^^ memory of msm ! . 

Thus he stands |apipg and exclaiming; upon which somebody claps it 
down in tW nowj^pwr, and we are to ^feve that no such storm 
was ever heatd ofi because *‘the oldesf inhahitont- re¬ 
member anjr,: Tlm j^ is obvious has lost his It is 

not the memo*T pC oldest iidiabitant that settW th^ nmtter, but 
tbatbf and in fidhest pt^ssldnpf bisfiiculties;^^^^^^^B 

“ God bless his middlerageish face,** he is M ia State of indifference, 
it is jrom pld nmw are the things for fear and astonishment. A 
clap cif thundCTj thatshould have adfocted dur oldest inhabitant at thirty 
or Totly ho more tlmn^ a Walnut, shall be to him, in his 

dilapidated state, as die ruin of the globes Mear th^, ye newspaper 
worthies, and amend your paragraphl 

The oaieant BotchsU.— ha the Bristol market, a lady, laying her 
hand upon a joint pf veal, said—*‘*jt thmk, Mr. F., this veal is. not quite 
so white as usual.”--•" Put on yo# glove, madam,” replied the dealbt, 
“ and you will think differently.** U may be needieas to reraark,* that 
the yeal was ordered homs*without another worcl bf objection. Sterne 
teUs us of a beggar in Paria, whom he observed to accost none bnt 
elderly females, and mvwmbly with i^hcess. He resolved to get at 
hiS-Sf®f®h and feund that it Consisted in paying them a comiflimiMit 
Ob their be^ty* , A fair exchange,. &id the humanest of Wters! 
Ladies ought tofohdi themselves handsome as l%ig as they can; and 
if they are generous, they stand the blest chance of remaining so. We 
will not swear, that from^ong tlmdetimss of intercourse habit 

of succ@Si tlie beggar did not 

Ah ffovitsT Mah.—G eneral has made such a iea- 
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satiofl at Parisv atid for whose family subscriptions are pouring in on 
all sides, was educateil for tlie^i^ ; but;oh t^^ out of the revo¬ 
lution tattered the promoted. From 

the first campaigns of revofotipn to the battle of Waterioo, he was ; 
in incessant aetbn, and freqiichtly distin^iishetl himself. He tiras 
wounded in MoreaU?s retieat, in the battlo of Orthes, and at Waterloo. 
His activity in Spain Was well kiiown to tnany iotfBoers of our arirty . It 
is to bis credit, that thouglihis fate was bound Up with the military pro¬ 
fession, he refused, previously to the expedition to Egypt, the appoint¬ 
ment of aide-de-camp to Bonaparte, whose views he seems to have sus¬ 
pected, and that he opposed the elevation of the same man to the 
supreme power. He first entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1819; 
since that time his eloquence has given him a reputation asapatiy/t 
and an-crator, in which be has still fewer competitors than in his mili¬ 
tary fame. Anodier paper informs us, that when as&ed _to drink the 
health of the Emperor'Napoleon on some occasion, he declined. They 
pressed him. He cut the matter short'by saying, “I am not thirsty.” 
He admired injustice and the sa&ifice pflibert^ in no shape, however 
illustrious. Genera! Foy appears to have died of an over-eiccitcd tem¬ 
perament. Hi^beart was foundbathed in its W 
it fead burst with anxiety for the pause of freedom. He has left several 
children, and a wife whom he designated on his. 
friend.” Sdeh m^a have great pfo Ijfe, though theyhave great 

pins. Dove is naeet with love; as the close heart, sooner or 
later, is left to itself. « 

SHetti»AK ftN» Lotto Rochrstbs,—S heridan is said to have em- 
hodied his graver commentaries on the correapondeuce of the Whig 
Lords in 1811, in the followinjj^Kw-dV^prjl; “the effect of which,” ii 
is added, iti a certain quarter may be easily imagined,” 

’ dn dflUrens to the IPrinct, 

O'" 

piuhiib^^^ 

Our inly becd^ 

And bCm#; so, wetrest tliathe^. 

Will thank us for our loyalty. 

Then if he’ll help U 3 to pull down 
Ills father’s dignity and crowu, ^ 

. We’ll make him, m some time to come. 

The greatest Prince in Christendom, 

Whether Sheridan rctfily addressed these lines to ffie Prince Regent, 
we cannot say; but if he addressed, them to hini avSoriginal ones, he* 
presented his JRoyal Highness with a great libel upon bis reading. The 
jeii-d'esprit is all but 5 transcript from some Well-known lines of Lord 
Rochester, and a bungling one. Compare, in particular, the fourth line. 

Cdwnoas^ PtiNkfow tb Ki^g Chm'tis IJ, 

\ Jq all humanity we reave •' ' , 

. i Our sm'creign mivbc ourskWsi' 

And humbly,beg tnathfc will 
Betray’d by us most loyally ^ 

And if he please once to lay dowa ‘ 

His sceppe, digoiiy, and vrown^r 
W’e *11 make hhn, for the time 10 come, 

The greatest PrinCe in Christendom. 
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r' y.- ' 

Charles at tluiijitune hadug no nce(t/^ 

Thanks yoji as much as if fe (lilt, r ^ 

i S^akififf ^^^fKing and Sheridan, we ought not to omit the men¬ 
tion of a feet,which has just trjm&pired. The, 
pears, oifered td procure Sheridan a seat in Parliament, tor which pur¬ 
pose he lodged jiliPOl'. ifl the hands'of » solicitor. This was npt tong 
before the death of S^'ridan. . Though the offer was, declined^ the 
Prince did not, resume dm money* but directed i;hat Sheridan might 
lias^e it for his private purposes, to which end the sum was actually 
appropriated. 

DEArii OE TUF, AxBXA»Bm.-**Thu! princei .who has un- 

expe«?Mly ^ased to e&H. wns a weak man, of naturally good intear 
tions, w'ho while he ftwk himself for an arbiter equally ffrm and mild, 
was a dupe to h^ self-Iovts and a tool in the hands of Others. Where 
the interests of the latter did not interfere, , or could not well intrude 
themselves, he ^ do as ra»»ch good tO hk jfjbuntry, as a 

despot can W 4 ?ll manage,; and he did it; thotigh in liberating the 
serls, and converting them into soldiers, he got hiroseif int^ tlie double 
dilemma of bffending|the lor^ of the smi, and increasiiig the patural 
ardour of his sulyects for w^r, es|ie0iaflj^ against Turkey; fin t he * 
never forgot the hiuiself tp have gone beyond 

the pale of Ute safest, and niOst absolute power; and itw^as to his com- , 
mou weakness on tliat score^ ,that his brothrett of the Holy Alliance 
never failed to make sttcccssful applieadbn. Qp every other point, he 
would take a etdour iVum thei pdpukh infe tlris he 

became indexible and royal,r-aa pur^ras P^ could 

desire. Educated by a French philoaophfir, who had renounced a 
part of his new creed, he found himself encouraged in a congenial unj|in 
of liberality and timidity; .which Ite took Ibi? hn exquisite reason. 
Bonajjartc shook and astonished him into Mmiration; ;aqd then he 
took the militory colour, to be a great general. Bonaparte 

fell, and then he faheied himself a setder of destinies, and thought he 
was fulffljing prophecies in Isaiah. Beformers came about hiiu, and 
fkttered hi^ h a notion that he was to make all good fMngs pi osper, 
monarehy isot excepted. Then he took to qi^crs, and abolitionists, 
and education-schools, and UfUS to m^c good litde boys of all man-’^ 
kbd, himself renmining perjpetutd autocrat'and 4tchoolraastar. The 
monarchs frightened him out of hja love of reform by inspiring him 
with a sense of tbeit common danj^r^- nud then he turned his face * 
upon liberals, and ^astonished the Cortes, and cut the pojfblar coft- 
nexion, and with |t the Cause of the Greeks: for be*may he said to 
have cut 4 under rdl. the dfcumstances, the Russians w ho are of the 
Greek Church, having a-naiutt^ dewre to fall hr with it, anifbeing un¬ 
derstood to batto maxdS^d^reat eyntjnoiHS of impatience at hif not 
having done am If a ministerial 

paper has not scrupled to,^l^ par^ctd’abqfhisa^assinatiou), it is 
perhaps to this t^emnstatiOe, cmitM wiff| the, equivocal aspect of^e 
Emperor’s int^tkma hie,Iffothi^ Constantine, that his death is 

to be attribtded. was educated in die hope of his reign¬ 

ing Grato» and di|q>ed and (^irtstenad* in the lustre of that expec*' 

JWnWok xvi. wo. wti. 1 ^ /' 
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lau’on. On tlic othw hand, Al^^^andcr tuincd wit to havo no children, 
and Constantine is said to have turned 0 ^ a ferocious and unbrotiierly 
character, Kow at the period of Alexanaer’a decease, it jwas noticed 
as an eatrabnlinary circumatauce in the Praaaian Altnaftaclt, tbiK Ni- 
.cholaa,’ next brodier to Coiwtantitiie, was jftentasaied as heir to 
crown, no that Constantine appeared to hare l>e®n set aside. Con¬ 
stantine has nevertheless sncceeded; ted tHW is doubtless a great 
mystery of some sort, though pains are, already talen to Jmsh it up. 
The reader know* how these things are done in despotic countries. 
'There is no appeal ttgaiust despotism, hut in the how-string or the 
handkerchief} tind when a quarrel ensues, whether the hj^ellarits are 
right or wrong, this sovermgn remedy iS applietl, Alexander’s father 
died by it; ha grapd&thcr died by it; and the same fats has often,been 
anticipated for hira«filf.'-*‘Alexandcr was in his forty-nintb year, and 
was a tall, atoat-lOokipg, Plough we belicTC not very heaWiy person. 
He had a Tartar face, with small eyts and high cheelflboncs; and af¬ 
fected serene and philosophic manners. Jt is recorded of him never¬ 
theless, that upon a ifeotman'S appearing bdfom him, instead of a lord, 
with a cup of cofTec on a salver, he “ started as if he had trod on a 
snake." TWs waS his royalty taken by swprise. In disposition and 
«i»atuial manners be appears to have resembled hid mother, who is said 
to have been an amiable woman. CoftstantiBC has some of the most 
remarkable featwsiif the countenance of his father Paul, and these 
are no slight evidence of the half nmd stories related of him. We may 
look for sotw actions suitable to tliem« now that he is Emperor; but 
the Greeks will most probably benefit, whether he behaves with method 
or eccentricity, 

EA 8 TitqrjAKE w TUB h|ojrEV MAUKET.-rMoney is an interminable 
subject, and we are not going to cnier into it, for three very good 
reasons; fir.st, tluit every body else has discussed it already; second, 
that it is intorniinable, as aforesaid; and third, (which might have 
stood first) that finance is a part of politics, which we do not profess. 
It is easy to see, thstkthe late distreeses were owing, in the first instance, 
to a glut of wnfideoce, and an mtosjeated speculation, They have now 
subsilted, with great additional Confidenoe in some, a reasonable di¬ 
minution with regard to^othfiw, dlid not without a sdularydwarning to 
the whole mopied world m the danger of confoteding its entire sum 
of hopes and respectUhOifey with poeuniftry gairt. l^eadersih genera) 
will not wish Us to say wore on this subject. The bowers of literature 
are places to take refuge and repose in, the Ordinary business of 

; and ^we confess we would as soon ofi^ ruir reo^s out ledger 
instead of our raagapite to read, or set^e them a ptefce of balfpesnce in¬ 
stead of cherries, as dispHe w iipgte wagiaplt of the least vrit, ima- 
giiteiion, qr> amuferoant, whh^dto subiect of banks and Ihnds. We 
feel ^afident thepgreo with us on tiOs point, or tW are not the 
persons we take ^ for. If any ote disappointed, and desires to 
add to bis Oteifater stork, and the ptea^g tetotdhgo of arithmetic, 
wc refer bna to the first mcditatteo-lookh^ parson he meets, with a 
face not thatoboj alwl^s pto^Mad that it is a 

proper anxwiis tune of dpy, an4,tha fiieatoei are not 
^ SawaiTt Of ^»c8k^fha/»(^ king of Bavaria has beep generous 
enough, «M wire teon#,to4o^sh % ftesdrteip of rig? press. Con- 



cefisions of t)»s imtijire, ttncompellod, wre tb« host security of a soveredgn 
ia times like t&e j^esent. Tkey taai indeed to secure both him and 
his postoir,%^{ ^#}vdd k convtdshm happen, be at least is certain o^ 
ba»dsome|ff|||^tibr it weikneks and insincerity that brought 
both Charles !%cst aiid Loins (he ^ateenth lo the scafibid, and not 
thejbmiwfpartofthmt.naianw. < 

Mbs. RAnctirFi5,-r«ii Iwrmgheen aswwM* tn ®ne of the Reviews 
of last month* thatlhia lady, had f^r years euchred.under a 
“ state ed*mental desolation ntet to he deacribra,*^'we think it necessary, 
on the authorily-ef JSdr; Eadcli0ej,to de^y the statement, which is 
mei^^ly the repetition of a tnamour (often contradicted) about Mrs. 
Kadcliilfe’s being |piunted by her o^wn horrors, in which foolish story 
Sir Walter Scent, among othm, aa|ireaseaiis.jdishelmf^ in his essay on 
her genius prefixed to one of the'volumes of Baliantyne’s Novelist.” 
No person in ftmt, was lestr likefy to lose the ^^quipoise of mind by the 
operation of ideal terrors* titan Mrs* Rsficli6&. •Her works, show that, 
however ov^a-powering the phantoms of It^r,, imagination might be to 
others, they were held, by jfeCr in endre suh^tion, cfottcliifig, like 
slaves, to watch aiftd tdtey the motion of her wand. The e^ietwe oj, 
such a power as this, is not only dtffereait from the ej^eci of it, but the 
two things are utterly incompatible; fOr if the magician were not free 
irom the working of bis own spells,o^if he could not contemplate them 
calmly,—if tliey were his masters, amb'bot he ,lh«iir'a, how could he 
raise, employ, and.dismi^ them at plea&urel . Independently of this, 
the assertion of the Reviewer h contraditscd by the tenor of Mrs, Rad- 
clitfe’s life, which was charactemcd'by dm mre union of the literary 
geiitlcwoman and the active housewife. Instead of being in confine¬ 
ment in Derbyshire, m has been a^terted, she was to be seen, ediry 
Sunday, at St, Jmnes’s*ChitFoh; tdimokt nyejry fine day in Hyde Park; 
sometimes at the theatres, and vCry firC^pebtlynt the Operw. Nothing, 
indeed, approaching alienattofi of tempor^ or odierwise, was 
ever observed In her eaxept ft>t ((fm Aoifirs sAortfy pneeding her 

8j^3, when she Was afiiicted w4th that kind of delirium which is, 
in Cjaaca, one of the symptoms^ danger^a ; but which, iu 
her mstaime,didnot iksiso kni^ aC kWdiuaril^^doCB.* It^had, ntorcovei, 
been immedkfcly nxcit^by her rending iu a^wspsper the account of 
a murder* which* ^opeiUtiW mk,^4yipg lf#m, ^ifiight well agitate the 
exhausted fahuRf^'b^bbdbetn^^ll^ ^ ■ ' • 

_ Tus KSft -has done l^iinself qmf 

he anaw^dIt was Well said 
by aB'^emine^ (odii^nce all Ins 

contempofa;^’k)Mli^‘yndl¥m’^tn^^ Im^bad 

noduftg to jfb piWpojie, wnd lake 

the ' inft^libly beat ^ 

abotttt^£|si€|'bsa-'roiads,egK|M^^ arrk^i m his 

end by the easiest hmjgbs^at all. This 

is what Mr. Caanit^ the sophisticadons of M, 

Zea Bermudea by' W' jlaiii The feervant of Ferdinand 

br^gli|,£biWard Ifis Ilia ^ usual, thinking bis brother 
minister wmdd of cmkite be’ a* luendijicious and polite. The other 
acat|6mida fiiculdea by M. Zea is dismissed by, 
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%i84h&hkle^s master to There are |)omt3 oh which we 

differ with Mr. Canhing^ him in this; but every Erig- 

%lishman who has the character and intellectual ■ progress of his coun¬ 
try at heart, must be pleased that we have at length got a minister who 
has mind enough to ai&rd to do hsmdwme am superior things. 

Greece is 1S5S'; being die Journals of James Emerson, Esq. 
Count Pecchk), and W, H. Humphreys, Esq.— This is a very spirited 
body of information- respecting Greece, as its t^irs went pn during the 
course of last year. It comprises a description of its affairs m gene¬ 
ral, and 0 ? the'matters and customs of the people ; and contains 
various accounts of the romantic position of Ulysses and his fiends 
upon Mount Parnassus, and die attempt to assa^inate Mr, TreTawny , 
The old saying of the poet is still too applicable to the inhabitants of this 
glorious country: > , 

‘‘Belliaut «ge», placjiuntui: Aohiyi.’’ 

The chieftamt Bi^en, and the Greeks are ginoje 

The quarreW UlysaeS with his brother chieftains was only one among 
^,jneoy. Either in corfflequence of being more or less honest in his in- 
** tentions 4haju the others, he stood more apart; and was for some time 
believed by the English to have sided with the Turks; a charge, from 
which he is vindieatetl by the. principal writer before us. The others 
believe in it; but all tvho mention Mr. Trelawny, exonerate /jw. 
Mr. Humphreys, indeed, attributes to our countryman tlie return of 
better feelings on the part of Ulysses. Tlie writer of the present 
article had a sudden and short intimacy with Mr. Trelawny before he 
went to Greece, but undeV cirCamdiaTices which cram the feelings of 
many years into one, and make a brief acquaintance look old. No man 
could act a manlier and nobler part than Mr. Trelawny did under 
those cirepastaners; and when the writer heard of his alleged deiec- 
tion from the causo.o^ Liberty, Jie laughed it to scorn. Ulysses was 
finally betrayed to his-aipgry compattiote; and died, it is not exactly 
known how, ia confinement nt Athens. An attempt, under the most 
infamous dreumstances, was made to assassinate Mr, Trelawny, in the 
cave on Moujjjt Parnassus, by a couple of persons calling themselves 
natives of Great Britain.' He was severely wounded; but has been 
brough t away :by Captain Hamfiten, of the Cambrian frigate; and when 
the last intelligent^ arritnd, Was slowly recovering in one of the 
^ Greek islands. The Greeks remained," at the same period, in much 
tile same'eoBdition as is described in the present volumes; their chiefs 
divided, and with.ffoubtful vicwa^j their army wanting order and con¬ 
centration; jtbear navy, With ^omejE^^ent officers, yet both officers 
and crews too .indepetidento^'Olie another; and a new armament had 
prbceeded to re<>h3%eR the 4read^ JfopQpAMe nnd Egyptians. 
—Of the three wrffejm of Vila pubheaHt^ on Greeci^ Mr. En^son in¬ 
terests lis |fn|e^|<m^pylng the whole of the 

first volume. There is m animal Rpirit inins bodk, befitting a young 
man in the vigour of his ia^iies (and no momt mies), who has himself 
taken a part in the conn^t/ keeps'the t^eader and his hopes alive, 

'and yet blinks none of the, di^onhies^ Mr. Emerson has an eye for 
description and the pictur^qUet and lets nothing escapRS him, not even 
an army of caterpillars, bound wpon a journey of etnigration. Count 
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IS^oka on the Monlh. 

PeecWo is aa atniaMc writer, and has passages attending to - but 
he is iflclined ti? tilings too wHich npon trust; Mr. Humphreys is 
more to th^ puigjQse; but there Is a want of cleariress in his move- 
raents; and bis invectives against MaVrocor^ato are to be taken cxm 
gmno. There was a differewse between them, and the author’s services 
were refused; Ho\vever, the aiiHior candidly gives u« ibis information 
himself. He does not^sicruple to call Manocordato a coward, and 
denies him his title of *! pripce, or princely fellow'both of whidi, he 
says, be once thought him, ' We observe, (hat ^Ir. EinerSOh lofdcs iipon 
the Fanariot with suspicion. Mavrocovdato' has a diffictdt paw: to 
perhirm ; and time only can show wltether he is to issue o\it of ilie fire, 
glJbified or a vapour, 

Mr. ICeas ANb Miss foora.-^Mr. Kean has met w4ih a recepiion 
violently hosiSle in America. He is fain to attrihute it to :some unpo¬ 
pularity he 'incurred at Boston, when lie visited the country five yem s 
ago ; but the Btwlob psipBra t4l and liint plainly 

enough at ^le reasbb;: It Was told at 

the theatres, and in all the shapes of annoy ance ; out(^^es, pr^^^^ 
apples^ placards! bnd a variety^ sytnbc^eal tnissdes.^^^^^^^l^ a word 
would be listened to. It was absolutely h^ ^at ; t»d 

Kean at last turned round jibe onc, clawed up an r.jiple in contempt, 
.and grinned with rage and despmtibh;^^ will find it a still 

harder matter to bear up against,th^ loalt pf obloquy ; uiiless, on his 
return to this country, John Bull should relent, out of pure spite tu 
Brother Jonathan. 

It is often made a subject of astonishmenty why tho town shmiid 
have behaved -such tenderness to'Aliss maiii- 

fested such bitterness towards Mr. Keau.f tea- 

sous to be, 1st. That the voice of the town is expressed by tho 
male sex, who are naturally inclhied.to be tender to any ■ woman, 
and grateful to one who baa intersfited thei| :----Sd. That a woman 
wants protection, and that it becomes a jia^ of common gallantry 
to loan to ih^ tliat afibrds, it :‘--^d. That a young woman’s 

bcrselft and her faults to ibose who have 
brought her up4tb.‘That ji ^irl seduced, or apparently so, and 
then abandoi^ by her Sfiducci^ is throwir into a skuatiori, in w liich 
every means of -aelf«pescryation ■ is Ipolted^upn as comparatively 
allowable;-'-5ih,--That Mr. Kean ,violated good taste in his language; 
and in one intftance appeared, to |je guihyof n grut»ltou5 and <^ii- 
rageous piece byjfioewayClh, That Mr. Kean hacKahvays Juul a 
party agaiosthim, and Miss FoatO bad none;'.-*'7sh. That even poditics 
were concerned ib this instanceSlh; That his tpanners are not gracious 
and popular the fap^sex, though they* might think it 

prcqier to pfotest^^agamst Mii^ Fbofe On some accounts, wictrdd na¬ 
turally wish *0 eaeJJJ^ eoroe out of ,t|he dilemma victoriously; while, 
however their (diarity r3Q%bt'Wi*di to'^ad,ail excise for Mr. Kean, they 
cOuWiiot but leave W to his fate i^i vipdictitio»*of their otbtr virtuci: 

‘ ‘' ' ■'.‘ '"'“Tl i - 

* The Editor c#aiioli»jter licrsiatsa sfl e^tpliujatory discofsioa with his friend and 
torrespoiideot. But bc' dvsh"ttsi^i^ his sentiment nf un- 

atterahlf indignation at the cruelty of *lio llridA 
still uibrc hrutBl inlKi«ItttAlity of the * 




ns Notes OH Ihe Month. 

Last, and perhaps not least, that the i|uesuott not long ago agitated 
between an illustrions'persooage and consort, etarded certain habits 
of thinking in soci^y;^ and did certify disj^e the public to turn 
their consideration to.wba^ Ficldhig'haa recon»mended j nainely, a 
little more &ir dealmj^ between dbe.ackes ^ less «i:rogatioh«of 

licence on the patt hf the men; af leasta lt^e hiore chaoty 
those women, who drat or last ini$ trace ^thiskmssfi^rtttnes to'the existence 
of 'H. There is ^ .^■^hir'ilhe liberty per- 

'ihitted shoujld bs’more eqtiiilf ji^o mc*#y dte casd logi¬ 

cally); or wh^ tl^i grj^ter fedeia of epftae^tmSet is Isid upon the 
women, it la a mmre abtise of atgumebti, the cant qf tt^hicb is no longer 
available,: ,ein<!e dm worse «p forgetting themseives, 

the worse thmr seducers for leditng theto i^to dte wgetfulnesa. The 
former give rise to no more bad cotaiiigucnces th«ft4he ktfcer, turn the 
argument how we may. }fay, they dp not giveitSe foso' much ; for 
the only diderenoq is, tbs'* of sullbdngfor them is twenty 

times greater on the part of the wmmao; which malerfht eelfisbness 
and respoBsibiJity m <he od»er side so much lie striking. 

Memoirs op THfr MARORA'nNa op Attsp^ji.—Our jcsders will re^ 
nfl&mber# du^t up tOfn late period, there Iked at Brandenburgh House, 
on the banka of’dte'’Thames, a lady cel^rRted for Imr love of tbea-' 
tricals, and foV tetiaini^ in advanced years the vivacity and attractions 
of youth. Some, from her Ocitjmatt title* took her for a foreigner; 
others wondered, tha^ being a Margravine, she was never seen at 
court. The fashionable worm knew fof having been, in the 


court, i he lashionable worm knew feer wj^U ^fof havmg been, in the 
first instance, the intereftiug and deserted wife of the late Lord 
Craven^s father, then the cem^ipn; apd’ finally tjfe consort of a 
German Prince, the late* Margrave of Anspaefti ^'he Margrave sold 
his territory to the King of Prussia,-and emne to settle with her in Eng¬ 
land. In the volumes befot!i^tt< dds odlelwated and somewhat ra^s- 
terious lady liaa fweiteiated us whh teeia^rMvrit»^ and it 
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Blok'S tm tJte Alont/i. 

wept.'* 'I'he Margravine (who by the way is now very old, and resides 
abroad) talks with a pleasant and pardoi^bl« selfrlove pf her fasciriatioris 
in fornaer days. , can read(Jy believe her^ fo? she w reverse 
of a spoiled child; her mother, trie Copntess of l&erkeley, having taken 
a dislike to her; ami she greVv urn praised^ courted, and patient, with¬ 
out knowing well what it was g|l about. SheVas healthy from tem¬ 
perance, good-hurrioureil, disintspre^ted, affectionate; and 

with a strong inclination to pkaaurei Wt® eapaUe of great sacrifices. 

I hese are the elementts ol bIote than fascination. The following trait, 
amon^ many others, will afford a specimen of that habitual regard for 
the feelings of others, United with a mdinei^ to oblige and be obliged, 
which is perhaps the most fascinadi^ of idl eon^inations; and not the 
less^o, because it seems bttle at-first siglit Here (at Constantinoiple) 
I met with Sir IB^icbard ^oraley., who , had a parson wiffi him to take 
views, He ^jj^owed me a colour^ drnwing o| tbp Ca^e of Otranto, 
which he proposed as a present to Homoe Walpole, i then asked him, 
u'hcther fie saere nn acqmiatmccofiis. Upon his replying in the nega- 
(m, l Sd nai heHtiude to M fM^or itf that I tfUghk as a friend of Mr. 
IValpak's, liKve the ‘pkumre df giving it to him. He then entreated me 
to accept some Egyptian pebbles,” &c, vol. i. p. 170. This is what we 
call taking a fre^fdom in a high and cordial style, upon the best gromiia 
in the vi'orld, and such as we love to be taken. At the same time, it 
must be owned tliiit k provokes a grateful wish to take liberties in re¬ 
turn, not always so feasible. Fascinating worben, as theVorld goes, 
are inconvenient. ■ 

Sportinp AMD AR&i.iMO.—l)urU»g the past month, the usual number 
of “ shocking accidents’’ have appeared, resulting from guns and trig¬ 
gers ; and thfe several agonicjl and disfigujeamnts undergone- have been 
very naturally lamented. We;syrapatbise analfectedly with these shat ■ 
tered bones, eyes blown out^ &c. and wkli the sorrows of the fair 
friends and others who lament over them. Yet somehow vi-e cannot 
help thinking, what heaps of siniilar arid more shockinl^ paragraphs 
might be written, if bird eould write, by partridges and grouse. Take 
a specinr.cn. “ Dreadful Occurrence. Yesterday, in consequence 
of the extraordinary barbarities committed, as usual at this season of 
the year, in the neighbourhood ofiromingtott, thirty of tlie Partridge 
family were thrown b?to th? most dreadful agonies byewounds of vari¬ 
ous kinds, too bowtble (bt dasdsiption. Some had their legs and 
thighs sliatteredr otbetb tbeiF eyes blow* out; bthers.a great part of 
the face cawded UWayi) A fewbadi good fortune (for sucll it muft 
be called) to be kitlod at once; but by far the greater part^ lingerqfl in 
excruciating toimteut fop ivtmt of proper asswtance,, and at length died, 
as usual, exposed foefomenoy of the weather, and the additional 
torments atishig ffitm the ground and stubWu they left upon. 
The horror and pf abhUTtbirs may be better conceived than 
expressed.'* * > ': ' \ 'p ‘ 

The fcdluwkgis a de^'wption of 48^ foaisbod a human otter as we re¬ 
member to have seetii; say^p^ltt^, ftoA the instinct he had 

of stowing his property:about hhU^^ut this would not be so well, 
considering the family ^ehiici^^ of Uiat humaner biped.' 

“ Died, in the Course of lait wpek, at Mr, .lohn Rossiter’.s, ,ol 
Buikestown, county hf Wexford, ^n old mani known hi that neigh- 
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bourbood by the nunic ot The Angler.” He wass liequently prf>>seJ 
upon to dt'clarc hifi true naWi but never compiled except on one oc¬ 
casion, when lie said it was MaUhow Stttitb. He was mibcnably 
dressed, woio a long heard, and cained about with bim’all the utensiJs 
for iiahing. Some months baclt he was >aocoinpanied by a person 
whom lie represtntetl lo be Kia brother, atK| whom be sometimes 
brought with him as attendant to a t^rn, where be would dine, and 
allow his supposefd brother to do eo at a difierent table, 81101 ? ho had 
availed himself of his services as waiter. At iiis death be refused the 
attendance of any clergyman. When h'* body was about to be placed 
m the cofhn, there was fbuitd, in a swathe gwded round his body, a 
ipi iiitity «/ gold, to tbo amount of forty guineas. This sum is now m 
(he hands of Mr. Rossttcr, above-meiitifmed, and will be* given to bi» 
nearest relarive, after the affinity is satisfactorily pro^cil.” 

fluAKBY.—This 18 another novel, founded upon the m^^nors of high 
hie, and .able lo give information to those who require enlightenment 
thereon. Mr, Brmnimen has turned us S'^ay from die iniquity of s<‘tid- 
ing up our plates twice for ttoup*; and W!imtd*tis .against the reprobate 
state ol eating tabbage, Ajfter Granby, nobody caa plead ignorance of 
what Is done iS" the country at lords’ hoiisKS, or of what ought not to 
h«? done in town of a Wednesday. Th^ author l>erhap9 is not without 
Ins objections to the very highest and most assuming order of dandici.,— 
a class which h« also iufonns us is on the decrease; but on all other 
points, even tJtese gods of gi’eat iwople, our Iht tmjot m gcs/iwv, would 
allow him to be good authority. “'1 hey wight tUiuk him jierhaps a little 
too anxious to make In's favonriies lords; and not ■nifflciently awaie ol’ 
the 8nperliuousne-,s of denouncing Bond Street in Kovember. In plain 
truth, the author of Gianby.is a yopng mini of considerable proraiw', 
and of niuch agiceable pt rlounance. He evidently moves iu the uppet 
circlet,, has an eye for portrait-painting and kudscape; and in tiie 
course ot a love-story, which shows him to po.scbs a good taste iii 
lieroiiies, and a proper healthy belief in generosity and good laitli, gi\p'. 
us some piquant hints towards tlte character of a dandy wit, 
and a tragical and well-Sufitained history of a ^amblet. The book is 
too long; and too moch is Sft down, with the intention of giving the 
dialogue an air of reality. The colouring is often thin; the canvass 
too much betrayed : but the groundwork, we fear, only so much the 
more fiiithfuUy represents the region he copies^ If tbs author, the 
next time he writes, litill ksseh hk dialogue, introduce more pictures, 
metropolitan or otherwise, and animate tbfap with a few more of his 
best,.portraits, always taking care to pnsservo bis good-heartedness, and 
belief in good, wbicb leaves a ]^eai»ant tastO in one's mouth, and is 
one Ol tlie wise things for which we admire him, ha will produce a 
book twice as amusing as Granby and not loan a Jot either of 
Ins Iqswe in the faahionabio world. The deacriptitm of a morning for 
sportsmen, and of the prWp^ chajraoters who asaamblOrfftif the cliace, 
we take to be masterly, > 

( 
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SKETCHES QJF,*T»B IftlSfl BAR.—NO.*XI!. 



NoT very Itmg l 4 .}^'beeB called 0 the Hsr,' I me chabced 
to observe a person ^standing' a pill&ir Hall' of the Four 

ttto nnpivU'ttr Wf>lv*/>Ei3^im^ae asnc>/>f‘saH'i'itjRie<)''tntt nrit-iVo. 



gowris 01 lawyers***» flaking ai^^e biowi^t the dig- 
nity and t{apcwtieaic&«^I^ tlie staUphHo w 1 ha3. been raised,by my 
enrolment amoBg membersJof Irish Bar. Fwas interrn|>ted in 
this interestii^meditation by the miserable obfkt upon which my eyes 
had happened to realty aad'^^oUV.l|ieing a dilettante in alHiction, X 
couTfl not help parsing:to consider the remarkable specimen of wretch¬ 
edness that st^od,-4^re me. ^^|d. the onfortunate man been utterly 
naked, bis comUtion would hkeappeared ao pitiaidc. rnimetit 

servwl to set his dcstltHtion off', A coat which liad once been black, 
but which appiga^id to h*ave b^ stt'eped in a comjiotjnd of all rusty 
hues, huug»in ra^.jahoat 1pp. It v^as closely pinn^ a^his throat, to 
conceal the absence'bf a neckcloth/' He was without a vest. A shirt 
of tattered yeMbw,- which from si time beyondpiemory had-adhered t?^ 
his withered body, q^pear^d thibugh numeroiis, apd^lures m liis upper 
garment, and jutted out routid that portion of bis pensda where a garb 
without a name is, uMudly attached. The latter part of his attire, 
which Avascensjncuous for a prismatic'diversity, of colour, was fastened 
with a j^ceof. ^ diia extreme button of his upper•habiUiinent,' 

and very incomplete siipplied-Sthe purpose for which the progenitors 
of mankind, afpr their first initiation iiVo ‘knowledge, employed a 
vegetable veil, ‘‘I'hrpugh tbe inferior regions of this imperfect integu¬ 
ment, tlmre (iependfid a shred or two of that inner garment, which had 
been lodg sacred to nasliiiiws, ptd .\ahich the'jSngws of the laundress never 
had profaned. His stockingA'Were cantpbtinded of rr^geif worsted and 
accmnulated mire. Tlieyrjcoviiimd U pair of fleshless bones, but did not 
extend to the feet, the squalid nakedness <rf which was visible througli 
the shoes that hung soaked with wet ab^t thena. .He was dripping 
with rain, and shivering with cold. His ^giwe was shrunken and 
diminutive. A few grey locks were wddly aC^tiered upon a small and, 
irregularly shaped head* Hespair and famine sat upon his face, which 
was of the strong Celtic mould, with'its features thrown in disorder, 
and floatitute of all symmetry or proportion/ but deriving from th» 
passions,,by which they were distorted, .an expression of fer<»cio|W hag¬ 
gardness. His beard ww like that which grows upan the dcadT The 
flesh was'.of a caefeve^ua compJcx^m His grey eyes, although laden 
with rheum, caught a Sayageness'feom the eyelids which were bordered 
with a j^ged rim of di&$ed,;ai[|i blt^y ted, A, .hideous moufh*was 
lined with a tow of *^tte»fed :,<^By» afd from the instinct of long 
hunger bad pequir^^ nb'huhifltaX g|pe fer food, wyetched man 
was speaking vehemently dbd in^ohe^eltly to h|meet. It was a sqrt of 
insane jabberiag-^a haadjfoliloqpy, in w|flch *‘my lorj||'‘ was frequently 
repeated. I turned evi^ with sentiment of disgust and 

horror, and, Ondpavoiiring to ifeilease'ttiy recollection from tlie p&infui 
innme which so feightfid an dlgect hqd behind, I proceeded to in- 
/Vh.—vot,. xvj. BO. Lxir, ' k 
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Skclc/m ij'the Irish Bar. 

Vest mj'seli' jw my professional trappings, tied a band with preoMO© 
about my neck, contplamed, ,as is the woat with tfee junior bar, that 
my wig inid not been with ponder, ^ curls 

werp not jaaapjj^^ 

head, ; amfi a;^r;^aalinig a look intp t% and tnar^ the judicial 
or^ait in a. certain prominence i^u my bf I readjust-^ the folds 
at my gowm msd reascen^^ t^ ion ideasur- 

able state of tm4u|lirted contamedness with tnj'self. 1 directed my 
steps to the Court w Gbance^ having nOi%t^ I de¬ 
termined the exanmle 0 f‘%^ tlie 

office of Bankr upts, to an ex¬ 

periment id nodding; which Ib|d seen put into practm^^ 'vith efieei. 
JTiere are a set ^ juvenile gei!^mgn #ho for tUfeir libtu) 

the words ot a Scotch ballad, which, upon a reccnf motion for an in¬ 
junction, Lord Eldon affected nipt id but'U’llfth, if he had 

looked for a mothent upon the benches of youthful counsellors before 
him, while in the act o4 deUve»ing a judicial aplwrisra, be would have 
found interpreted in one of the senses of wlMcli^^d^ are susceptibkr, 
and have discovered n meaning m ^ We’rOfidl a of obvious 

,^Dplication to the Baf.'f Confident in :|heffexibilitym^^^ vand a 

certain plastic fi^cility of expressiou, X imagmed^^t^^^^ without 

some talent i'm gssdntalioni anff accordingly seated my^lf in sucli a 
place that the eye of my Lord seeking . refuge from the 

inquisitorial physiognomy of Mr. Xffjmkct, would pro upon 

one. The Court began j:o filL The yoh^ mj^lpcra of the Bar, the 
sons of judges, and fifth cousin® of m*^iimers of parliame and the' 
whole rising generation of the lCildare^ftreet Club, gradually dropped in. 
Next appeared at the inner^arf practhioners totter¬ 
ing under their ht^e bags, upon whith many senior direw a 

mournful apd repining gjanpe. First #ffle^j 5 . Bennefather, with bis 
calm and amnffied furebpach hie fin^hed^^^ arid Ins subtilisiitg and 
somewhat over-anxious eye. XJe was succeeded by Mr. Sergeant Le.- 
froy, who after casting a smile of jnous Recognition upon a brace of neo¬ 
phytes Irehind, rdilbd out a poi^erous" brief, betook 

himself to the occupatioiiiS ;of sublunary wbrid> Next came Mr. 
Blackburne,: with his smng^ie^ but beaming and wily eye ; Mr. 
Crumpton, i wHn an air of elaborated ftankimas; Mr. Warren, with an 
expression of atrabilious honesty; Mr. Saurim looking as if be had 
never been attorney.general; and Mr. Pkoket, as if he neVer could 
cease to be so. Lastly appeared my Lord Manners, with that strong 
alnnitf to the Stuart castixf face, and that fine urbanity of tnanner, 
which, united ivith a sallow faceandameane figure, makes .him seem 
like The Phantom of Charles the Second. The Couyt was crowded, the 
business ot %® day was called otr; Mr* Prendergast,' with that depth of 
registerial intonation whidi bekmga to ljjro, bed called on the first 
cause, when suddenly a cry,* or ra^ -of “ My Lord, 

my Lord,” rose fr/w the rexwm heiM? of^he contt, and made the whole . 
assembly look back.' A barrister iit a^vig'and gowh was seen clamber¬ 
ing from bench-to bench, and ^psetlmg al opposition, rolling over 
some, and'knocking dowit Others, and ottering in a vehement and re¬ 
peated tjaculation, “My Lord, myWd,” as he advanced, or rather 
umibled ovtu- every finp^ reached the lower 
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b«ncb^ wli^elie reinaiaed a motnent, overcome by the 

exertk>a which he made,to gain that prominent station in the court. 

The first sensation was one of astonishment; this was succeeded by 
reiterated ktigHter,'which even ,the stt^ctness< of Chancery etiquette 
could not restrain. H eoidd not ibr d moment believe the assurance of 
my senses, luitil, looking at hima^ain^o^agak, Ib^ame satisfied that 
thio sewage barriSlKjr |wr n h^fttst^.K Wii) was no other than tbe 
misecah!»nmmvwhim4 had tdatervad of whom 1 have 

given a After tbe roof o£ridj|pik had sub¬ 
sided, *tho an intimation from Lord 

Manners that he shouM be hohj^ whewbo aj^bcemed the court in a 
speech, of thoatyle ofdolivei^ij^whij^ it k impoasiS^' to convey to an 
En|isli reader ajjjy adeijoate '^i^tion*, hat which ran to the following 
effect. It is n(nir:,»ittay it please your honourable Lordship, more 
than forty yca?h/mncc with a mi^lftnful step ^d a heavy heart, 1 fol¬ 
lowed the remains of your Lordship’s illustrious relative, the Duke of 
Eutlaadi to the grave.”* The mdmenf this sSn^ce had been pro¬ 
nounced, aud it uttered ^tth a barbarous impressiveness, the 
Chancellor leaned ft^ward,^'and ^tmtiad ap aspect of p’lofound atten¬ 
tion. The JSar immediately eoinposed their, featurrs into sympathjw* 
with the judicial cbnntenauce, and a general Cdtpression of compassion 
pervaded tbe court. The extraordinary orator cootinned, ** Yes, hiy 
Lord, the uiifottuhate man who stonds before yOn, did, as a scholar of 
Trinity College, attend the funeral profession with which the members 
of the University of Dublrn,,4^11owed the relics of your noble relative to 
an untimelytc^bi ■ My eyes, my Lord, are now filled by roy own cala¬ 
mities, but they were then moistened by thjit sorrow, which, in common 
with the wliole of the loyal part of ftie Irish nation, (for, my Lord, 1 am 
a Protestant) I fek for the loss of your noble and ever to be lamented 
kinsman.” (The Bar looked up to Lord Manfiers, and, perceiving his 
Lordship’s attention still mote strongly riveted, preserved tlTeir gravity) 

“ Oh, my Lord, I feel that I am addrestting myiself to a man who carries 
a true nobleness of sentiment k «'ery drq^ of bis honourable blood. 
God Almighty bless your Lordship! you belong, ay, every bit of you, 
to the noble house of ftutland; a^ kretft you me oiicle of a duke, and 
the brother of Ms Grace the Archbishop of Canterbuiy f”—“ But in 
what cause, Mi^ Mac Maiion, are you counsel?”—my own, my 
Lord. It is a my Lord, that he who « Ifls own counsel, has a 

madman for hk clifet. ’ But,,my Lord, 1 have no money toTeefpy, 
brethren. I haven’t dlur qvidditd konotsrim, my Lord; and if J1 pm mgd, 
it is poverty and per^ijimtion, a^ the Jesuits, that pave made roe so. 
Ay, ihy Lord, tbe Jesnits. F^.iprhok counsel against .me, I don’t 
mean that Popish demagogne HtsetkhO’Cbimel, though hd'wijis brought 
up at St. Omer, and km enpl^h fte k*too, foir abusing your Losd^hip 
about tbe appeals; bufffofeft th^^feal ^nof L<^ok, Tom—— 
who was once a practisl^ is how nothing but a Jesuit in 

disguise. But Iwthim bev^afe. Bai^/t|ho was one of my 

persecutors, came to an mauiinek ehd.** ' ' i » 

Such was the^exordiuih of. Coufeidlbf Mac Mahtk,* the rest of 

-. . ..... - - - -... i ,. ; ,.,,, -"Vlt;:'. —---- "« 

* This .Bufertunate aisri, who bad- ckti^gul^td biihself k tlw Uawersity of 
Dublin, anil iU^eaiiyi'ife tiAct married a woman' olf tarfS fortune, was Jately found 
de.vi in SackvUle-street. , ' ■. . 
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whose oration was in perfect oonformity with the introductoty passages 
from which I have given an extracts But, in otd,er to form any esti¬ 
mate of \his eloquence, ypa shetild have seen the prodigy itself : the 
vehemence of his gesture corr^poaded with the ihtensity of his emo¬ 
tions, His bands were violently i^enehed, afid furiously daslied 
against his forebeadi month wi^tspatter0 vf|tlv d^ foam. 

His wig, of unpow'dered Kbrse-hair, was'flung off, and in the yariety 
of frantic attitude which he asstfened, his gown was thrown open, - and 
he stood with scafc^y any covering but his raggCj^ shirt, in a state of 
frightful emaciation, before the court. ' . ' 

When this ridiculous but painful scene had'coneludcd, “.So much,” I 
wdiispprcd to tnyself^ “ for ^e dignity of the Irish liar !’M confess that 
I divested myself of my profas^rattal trappings, aftej^ having W'itriossed 
this exhibition of degradation hnd of; misery, wit^f very different feel¬ 
ings from those with which I had put diem on \ and as^ walked from 
the Courts with the impteasioii of mingled ^hnme and commiseration 
still fresh upou wie, I •v'enturdfl. to inquire Of my own iCon8cmusnes.s 
whether there w:as any thing so rahalistic in the title, otCbiuwellor, 
which I sharei# in common.^ithvtUe wretched man, whom I afterwards 
to be in daily attendance upon the Mall, and whether 1 had not 
a little exaggerated the importance to which 1 Imagined tliat every 
barrister pOssoi^d an indisputable claim. It occurred to luc, of course, 
that the instance of calamity which 1 had just witnesvsed was a peculiar 
one, and twied witli it morc -iff the tmiward and visible signs of dis¬ 
tress than are ordinarily revealed, But ?s agmiy Ab less poignant, be¬ 
cause its groans are hushed? Is it bfjcause sorrow is silerd) it: does 

not “consume the hearth” or did'the Spartag feel less pain, because 
the fangs that tore him were hidden bqnC'tth 
Ihere is at the Imh Bat lar^w quantity of affliction tlian is 

generally known. The »eces»iiy of cone itself a 

great ill. The struggle between and gentility, wdu'ch the 

ostentatious publicity of the profession in Ireland has, produced, has, I 
believe, broken many hearts. If the Hall of the Tour Cloi^tts were the 
Palace of Truth, and all its inmates, carried a transj^rency in their 
bosoms, we should see a swarm of corroding passion^at court in the 
breasts of raaqy whose chuntenances are now arraycj* in an artificial 
hilarity of look; and even as it is,"how many a^liin|« of misery may 
be caught by the sertiftnizing eye that pierces thrq^h ^ faces into the 
souls of men. * The masque hy which jt is soa^rtto" conceal the real 
fe.'^ures of the mind will often drop o& and intjalation's of affliction 
win, upon a sudden, he invtduntarily dpn. is the case even with 
those whom the world is disposed j^lJraceount among the prosperous ; 
but there i§ u large ckas^jtvlM),4d^htfbttentive and practised observer; 
appeqj; habitually under tfie innuen^ of painful emotion. The author 
ofVathek (a man eooversaiM in ’afflietfcm) -has .represented the con.- 
demned»pacing through tiie Hall same slow and ever¬ 
lasting foot-fall; I the 

forlorn and hopeless the and, heart-broken pace of many 

a man, whom I^havc ^servutd''in Hi* revolution thfough the same 
eternal round in the Half of the Four Courts, have aometimes r ecalled 
10 me the recollection of Mr. Beckford’s melancltoly,fancies. 

If 1 were called upon to assign the principal catisc-of the calamities 
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of which so many examples occur at the Irish Bar, 1 should be dis¬ 
posed to say that their chief source lay in the unnatural elevation to 
which the members, of .that body are exalted by the provincial infe¬ 
riority to whitdi Ireland is reduced. "Tlve absence from the metfopolis 
of the chief proprietors, and indeed m-almosl .all the Jeadinff gentry,' 
has occasioned the sufestitutipU o^ldnd of sp^iotis aristocracy. An 
Irish barrister is indebtl^ for hismjportanoe to theinsignifieance of his 
country; but thisartida^ 4 ti|^on ev£|ntua%.aiaisrortune to 

those who are dep^yettt exerticilw for their support; 

and who, ins;tejad W-jpractising.thow habits of provident frugality, 

‘ which are imposed h^.^^eit eomparadve obscurity ujmn the cloistered 
tenants of the two 1*«^ples,*; beisoixto daVea to Ihcir, transitory conse- 
qucjnse; and, afisTj^kg waiwEed- tti#g|S^d earnkga^rtheir youtk 
manltood in prepd^i^ous eflS)rU8dkplay^lesve tneJr families no better 
inheritance ihftn the ephemeral ^kpathy of that public, wifose worth¬ 
less respect they had purchased at so Isigje a cost. Let any man look 
hack to' the mimeroxis instances, in Whicl^^peali have been made to the 
general corprnisenitlon upon dectisEse of some eniinent member of 
the Bar, and he will wot W dil9po9e4 ^ controvert tlkt)»j‘usiice of this 
censure upon Bie ostentatious t<%dehcke‘ of the pJ'ofession, The life of 
an erriinrmt lawyer n^ybedtus rapidly sieh^d. He is called witli?* 

- -^ 1 ..... — - iA —■— —r ,— — ' 

• Irelaodis, I believe, the oi^y country there ^isis amons; the Bar this 
prepostorous tenilcncy to osteatatious irrench, B«r, for rKatnple, 

lin- ill respectatde aii4>«re ffhoJJy free fro«iiie*^av*g'*ncc. It is, 1 fancy, 

Auvisuke t" suppose that the profits of the tiure einiaent among them are too 
inconsiderable to permit of the siiiiaeasof display, Tim fees pitid to Freuefa toiinsc! 
of repututioni for Uji'ir opinions^ are hwge, Those opinions indeed are elaboratf' 
esravh upon the law, and are called vonlUltatioDS.'* I had occasion, when in 
Paris, to consult'iVippier, who is ftccoidjted the best lawyer in Paris- He lives in 
the Hue Croix lies Petis CJisiaps, k apatfiwtnjU,of, a &t»all sisse and indUierenily 
furnibbed; and iilthougb be has atUtiS^’eida )aj|;e fdrtujne^ and has oyly two dangb- 
tera, lives with ft pnideiice, whjeh, if an lrishwan were to publish a (Jictionary of 
synonymea, would be inserted as anottow" Hatfte'fw ^avarice, I was not a little 
anxious to sec thi$ celebrated advocate, iStid waited in^atien.% k his study for his 
arrival, ■ A Frencli lawyer accompanied me, Who observed that ftll bis books re- 
Jnled exclusively to law. The spwjsfthcs of Ccebitt sod Patin sceojcd indeed to be 
the only works couaected with literatura ilp Ulj l^vary- i was informed that 
Trippier valued aotlvijiilmt tdio-profitts'Wf’ his traded^hud that hoiwas wliolly inno- 
teot ofthe sinofpoUterendiag, At lost tlsegroat^ir^ifo appeared, I was instan¬ 
taneously struck fldih his ttrong riHpaflhldnpe, to Cnixas, He is of precisely the 
Kjune ditoenskias^loB A'owmte’Uftnce cist the'same complexion, 

the same irregularity*of*lfeatinio, aad idi^isttma black’ nad brilliant eye. It alss 
surprised nte tO fin'd Ukt tlmre was ltd pffitntyja the SoW of the^’oiCe, agd a 
similar tendency to ^aw the h.and t^e^llte,hbjl!^^ afld to throw up the head and eye, 
in the act of ^peskiB;g,' He jiiifUh Mef'OfMjrtcsy^ Apd seemed very 

anxious that M vtold proceed Xt the pt»Jrt, Hr placed himself in a huge 

chair, and assumed aaro$P®raridpf''"p(s|^'ct^1-was « good deal, louustd by the 
transition of Ids iBatinur, da wMrikHiara wiw nota little of the conj.a*'^*', Ui Ji rew 
one knee oybr the othar/jlnaS fb^.^wbieh wM8 covered with a tight 

green sHpprt. He wrapped idShk ailk rq(Mi dkHamhre, austaiued 

his head with b!s M haad,'\fixed 0» lus hro^a and placing his right 

hand to his month, protruded hia, M with ««jg|r of itifallibirity. Afte,- 
hearing an oral fltat»mcxlb t\Wha» Wlfitvi^jr'ttcqisiotial nodj be pot his fee into 
his pocket, and saying tlroftaas skbald WsetjfortJl uptnrpaper, and that be 
shooia then wrUe Ids opinfem -bowed as 'djsttkf the A French 

lawyer receives a doubla fee on a Written n*d fififocn Napoleons are ijdt 

unust^ltjr pood to Trippier. , ' • • ; 
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out any other property than those talents which have not in general a 
descendible quality. For some years be remains vinpmployed : at last 
gets a briefi CTeeps mto the partialities ofn splicitoifi andiets up a bag 
and a wife togetbet, Irish mbrality dq^s ’not pCTtnlt^ 

Into the ebambers of a barrister of those inoveable' 0 b|eets of qow'edded 
endearment, which Lord ITnirlow ii|ed to recqmtnend to the juvenile 
members of tlie profession; andmalriage, that jw^i^al bliste^^^^ is 
prescribed as the only effediial' sanative for the torbulent passions of 
the Irish Bar.; In the spirit of imprudence, wpich is often nnstaken for 
romance, our yqiang ebtmsellor enters with BO«te“dowerless beauty into 
an indissoluble ttopartnership of the heart. A pretty pauper is almost 
sure to be e prodigal. ** l^ive like yoilrself,” is Soon my lady'S word. 
‘Vjgball Mrs. O'Brallaghan, thq-jitife bfa mere attoi^, provokiiigly 
display her SmerphouB ankle, as she ajBcetfds the crimson steps of her 
carriage, wrth all the airs of fashionable hnpertinenee; ihd is the wife 
of a counsellor in ftdl praeticejijthough she may have ‘^ridden double’' 
at lier aunt Deborah’s, to be unprovided with tlnat ordinar^dpnvenience 
of persons of condition ?” After a fkiat show of resistan^Oi the con¬ 
jugal injunctio 3 is obhyed.' But if it in an obscure street that the 
coachman is to, hiring his clattering horses to on instantaneous stand ? 
‘*^s he to draw up in an alley, and to-wheel round in n cni tie sac? And 
then there is such & bargain to ^ bf a house Jin Merrion-square. 

A house in Mcrrion-squarc is accorihagly purchased, and a bond, with 
warrant Of attorney for confessing Judgment thereon, is paStod for the 
fine, 'f be lady discovers a taste in furniture, and the profits of. four 
circuits are made oblations to The counsellor is raised to the 

dignity of Icing's counsel, end his la% is initiated into the splendours 
of the Vice-rcgql court. SHe mvr thrown into the eddies of fashion¬ 
able life ; and in order iO afford'evidence of her domestic propensities, 
she issues cards to half the town, with an intunation that she is “ at 
borne.” Sh# has all this while been prtdific to the full extent Of Hiber¬ 
nian fecundity. The cotmsellor's sons swagger it with the choicest 
spirits of Kildare<street f and the young ladies arc accomplished in all 
the multifarioas,departm^t 8 of musical and literary affectation. Qua- 
drillesand waltaesshake die illuminated chambers with a perpetual con¬ 
cussion. 1 ''he ^a 88 enger 'jis arrested in his •'nocturnal progress by the 
crowd of brilMat ve&dBlS'before the door, while the blaze of light 
streaming from foe«windowa, and die soundi of the harp and the 
tabor, oand the din of exirdviigancc, itttimste ths^joyaunce tliat is. 
^oing on within. But where is the counselor’all-ibis while? He 
sitf in a liequestexed chambCT, like a^bermii in the forest of Comus, 
and pursues his biidriight laboonsi by the light-cif a eolitary taper, 
scarcely hearing the dm of ph;aimre diat rolls above his head. 
The .uasteiul eplendour 'of the di^n^rqodl,'and the patient drud¬ 
gery of the library, go on for- y^i The coonselkir is at the top of 
the forensic, and hi* fody the summit-'of the fashionable 

world. At length tolb fcnocla dotm* He is seized by a sudden 
illness. The foutt knock of the Judges'peals upon his ear, but the 
double tap of tlw attorney is hdud no more. He makes an unavailing 
effort to attend the Courts, but js hurried back to his liduae, andMd in 
Ris bed. His eyes mow begin to open to the realities of his condition. 
In the loneliness and silence of the sick man’s chamber h train df refiec- 
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lions presents itself tp his mind^ which his former state of professional 
occupancy liad tendM to exclude, j@e tajtes a death-bed survey of his 
circumstances f looVe upon the future; and by the light of that raclan- 
cholyijiimp that bui;fi5 beside him, and thraws its sliadowy gleams upon 
his fortunes, he secs himself, at the close of a most prosperous life, 
without a ;groat. The senSe of his own folly and the anticipated desti¬ 
tution of his family settle at his fieart. He has not adopted even the 
simple and .cheap expedi^t of insiuipg his life, or by some miserable 
negligence let the fosuran^e dcop<. What is to become of his wifo 
and bis children ? Prorii tfre source of bis best affections, and of his 
purest pleasures* he^drinks th«^ potion-^that uEiua Toj^dranaof the mind, 
which renders all the expedients of art without avail. Despair sits ihi- 
nis^^ng beside him witli her poises^ chalice, and bids defiance to 
Colles and to Cftsyne, His family gather about him. The last con¬ 
solations of u^gkin are given'Utnidst heart-broken sobs ; and as he 
raises bitnsell^ stretches forth his bead to receive the final rite, he 
casts his eyes upon the stretches who guivoun^ him, and shrinks back 
at the sight. ■», '>' 

I t is in the midst of a totme like this, and when the boar of agony is 
at hand, that the loud tind heartless voice of official msofonce echoes 
from chamber to chamber,* and, after a brief interval, the drendW cer^ 
tainty, of which foe nnhappy man had but too prescient a surmise, is 
announced. The siierilTs offieem have got' in; Ins maiestys writ of 
fierifmm is in tlm progress of* execu^on; the aanctuaries of death are 
violated by the peremptory minivers of the law, and the blanket and 
the silk gown are seiz^ together; and this is foe conclusion of a life of 
opulence and of distinction, and, let me ^dd, of folly as well as fame. 
After havinj^charmed his country by his Sequence, and enlightened it by 
his erudition, hti htcatbes Ids' last «gh amidst foe tears of his ehiidren, 
the reproaches of his creditors, and a bailiff’s jests. 

The calamities of w^iich I Have drawn this sqmbre picture, are the re¬ 
sult of weakness and ostentation, T^eir victims *are, upon that account, 
less deserving of commiseration than foe unhappy persons whose mis- 
foriunes have not beesn their fault* This obvious reflection recalls the 
image of Henry MacDougall. l^haav his honest laugh, which it was 
good for a splenetic heant to hear j .laee the triumph of sagacious hu¬ 
mour in his eye; those of fine .drollery, in whidh pleasantry and 
usefulness weraso. J^ficitoualy combined, rise again to my recollection; 
foe roar of mei^imebtiofo‘Wjbifo.the bat, foe jury, and the b^nch u.sed 
to be thrown by %ia, master oTffjt^nsiS! fo^irfo, retnms upon my eav; 
but, alasi ,a disasirous tdkep, with the types of death upon it, miaigies 
itself with these |^jpN|da|ions, MacDoagaUt he yras prized by the 
wise apd beloved by foe|;oad.f an^^ witlt a ready wit an^ a cheerful and 
sonorous lapgh, he bad a iptmly and li^epend^ spirit anda generous 
and feeling heart. . V; > ; . ■ ’ * • 

Mr, MacBot^ll of foe Deinater circuit, and was, if 

not foe best, class of croaffoxaminers at the Bar. 

No man better ki^w ha^ There was, at first, 

nothing of the brnw-bea^ng «ja^.|fict^^ ab^ut fois good-humoured 

inquisitor, who entered Wo no cttey^miltMity with bis victim, and ad¬ 
dressed him in foat .^nt of fontaatic jgtbe, which is among the cbamc- 
teriatles of the cotmfcry* The witness thought himself on a level with 
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the counsellor, who invited him to a wresth‘j|g-raatch in wit, andj hold¬ 
ing it a gpreat victory to trip a lavjyer up,^^p accepted the chal¬ 
lenge. A hard struggle used often to I have 

seen the counsel lor get a severe &U. i Ho we?er, h^ cdntrived to he al¬ 
ways uppermost at last. The whole of “ the fancy,” who are very nu¬ 
merous in Hublin, used *to assemble to witness these intellectual gym¬ 
nastics. A ifcind of ring'was formed rowtd the cpinbatants, and my Lord 
Norhiiry sat as arbiter of theTBontest, and insisted upon fair play. The 
ptals of laughter wh were produced by his achievements in pleasantry 

procured for MacDougall the title of MacBoTigall of the UoarI shall 
not readily forget his last dis^day. An aetton' for sfeuder was brought 
by an apothecary against a rival pbacmacopolist. One of the appren¬ 
tices of the plaintiff was his leading witness, and it fell to Mr. MacLl^u- 
gall to cross-examine him. The wily lawyer induced^che youthfuJ Po- 
dalirius to make a of his acquirements in detaikrvg the whole 
process of his art. The farce of the “ Mock Doctor ” has never produced 
more mirth. All the fagulty att^mded, and th^ crowd of doctors, sur¬ 
geons, and man-ipidwives, reached the roof.- They were, however, re¬ 
luctantly compej^ed to join in tlie tumult of laughter creale<l by this 
formidable jester at their expense. The chorus of apothecaries in Mo- 
dra e’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomrae,” in whidh the various mysteries of the 
profession are detailed, does not disclose more matlc'r for merriment than 
was revealed in the course of this ludicrous investigation; It is Teeorcled 
of the “ satirical knave/,’ that he was assailed by the illness of which he 
died daring the perfitmation of a character intended as a ridicule upon 
thefac'uky. 1 sat close to Mr. MacDougall, and,'while I participated in 
all its mirth, my attention was aitractiSel by a handkerchief which the 
author of all thik merriment was frequently applying to lus^toiouth, and 
w'hicli was clotted with hiodd. 1 thpught at mat that it proceededf rom 
some ordinary effusion, and turned again tow.ards the witness, wlien a 
loud laugh from the munsel at the success of a question which be bad 
acIministtTed 1;o: lbe yduhg apothecary, touching bis performance of 
Romeo in the private theatre in Fisbatntble-street, directed my notice a 
second time to Mr. MacDougall, .and! perceived that, while the whole 
auditory was shaken with mirth, he^was taking a favourable opportu¬ 
nity of thrusting the bloody bandkcrclHef into his bag, without attract¬ 
ing the general ahitention, amt immediately after apjdied ai>other to his 
lips. Again he set upon Urn Sthneo of Fishambde-street, and produced 
new hurst* of ridicule, pf which he took advantage to steal his bloody 
n?ipkins away, and to supply himself, h®ri<Je,'Vhh the means of 

concpaling the malady which kas hun^ag him to thegrztve. A day or 
two after this trial Ids illness and hla fdih were ^announced. His^ high 
reputation in his profession, his privdto worth, liis large family, and the 
opinion wliich had been entertained qf hk,g^cat professional prosperity, 
fixed .the public att4a:ition It Was at last discovered that all 

the earnings of n lahorlot^ ^l^'^laid out in Ipenulutions upou 

lands belonging to ^ representation 

of which, it is siipp«&, h« aspk^ borrowed large suras of 

money, and Imd si^ected him^f to enormous fenns. He was induced, 
in the hope of ultimately retrifeving life «frciMnsfaftces, to involve him¬ 
self more deeply in debt?, trad the raids :i^King’s counsel, to which he 
was raised by Mc. Plunket, in a manm equ^y honaurable to both, 
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offered a new career to bis tal«its, and led him to expect that all his 
difficulties might be at last eunnaounted. But the hope was a vain one. 
The pressure was too great for him to bear, and he sunk at last beneath 
it. For a long time he smuggled hard to conceal thestate of his circum- 
atances and, of his mind, and assumed a forced hilarity of niaimers. He 
was eonspieudas for a gaiety at the har-mei^ on his cir¬ 
cuit, and no man so loudly or so long as he fhd 5 hut when his 

apimrently spirit^ were spoken of, those who knew hiiri 'well 

shook their beads, and hinted that all was not right, within. And so it 
proved,to be. His mind had for years been corroded with anxieties. 
His constitution, although natiirally vigorous, was slowly shaken by tlie 
sapping of continual care. A mortal disease at length declareditself, in 
the i^reasing gush of blood from tbe.jgums, which he had employed 
the expedients tlilht I have mentioned to conceal. Yet even in the 
hours of advanring dissolution, he could not be induced to absent him¬ 
self from court; and the scene wliich I have been describing was one of 
those in whidh, if I raay;po say, 44omu!i And Qeath were brought into 
fellowship. He died a short time after the trial in wbitdi 1 had noted 
this painful flicident. To the last, his love of ludicrous asssociation did 
not desert him. A little while before his dep^ture, one bf bis ol^ 
friends was standing at hie bed-side and bidding him farewell. During “ 
this melancholy parting, a collapse of the jawS took plUce, wh^^ 
dered it necessary to tie a bandage Under the chin; and in the perform¬ 
ance of the operation, with the blood i^ill oozing from bis mouth, and 
trickling down tlm shee^ he turned hife eyes iangtiidly to his friend, 
and rnuttercd, with a fam smUe, I never thought to have died chap¬ 
fallen.’- I%i 8 observation was not- the result of inwnsibillty ; quite the 
reverse. “ You should haVt? seen liirn when hh spokC 
tleman who mentioned the circumstance; “ I felt like the companion of 
Yoriek’s death-bed, whoperceived, by a jest, that the heart of liis friend 
was broken." It is consolatory to know,. that since his dq^th his pro¬ 
perty has been turned to good account, and that his family are placed 
in independence. 

Never to attain to station at the Bar ; to carry the consciousness of 
high talent; to tiiink that there is portable treasure in one’s vnhiiti, 
whidi the attomeys do nqt condescend to exj^bre; to live for years in 
hope, and to feel the proverinal sickness of the heart^HStising from its 
procrastination-tr-tbese s^e serious ill!. Bttt the Ipss of business, at an 
advanced period Off liJe, ia'a fat greater, calamity than never to bfive at¬ 
tained its possession.'Yet a distinctioUi is to beliaken. Those who ha 
been deserted by their business are divisible into two classew, who tire 
essentially different,: thft’priident, vdro, with the fosecast which is so 
rare a, virtue in irekml, bavi? taken, ad vantage of the signing of their 
fortunes,and,by a sagacious (awnmuiarion, areenabled toen««t|nter the 
caprices of ptibUc favour; aud.thf^ who, after a life of profusenesk,*f)nd 
themselves at .^st kbandoned'by‘their cliemts,^ without having preserved 
the means of respcdfebl^ support Theformor class vuggeat a ludicrous, 
rather than a raelaneholy train of kmges. The conremplation of a rich 
man otitofemploymentaffbrdsnferematto.ffor raerrinicnt tluui for con¬ 
dolence. To this body ofopuknt veteraps my friend Poraposo helongs. 
His sueWs at the Bar was eminent. He possessed, in a high degree, & 
facit^’ ^ ff newt and sonorous spe^ch^ had an imposing and well- 
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rounded elocution, a deep and musical voice, a fine and commanding 
figure, and a solemn and didiictic countenance. He flourished at a 
period when a knowledge of the rainhte technicalities of the law was 
not essential at the Irish bar. There was a time when an Insl> maa- 
sellor was winged to be.aven hy a bill of exchange, and drew tears from 
the iury in art ejectraeat for non-payment of rent. In those days I 
peso was in the highest repute; and such was Are demand for him, that 
the attorneys upon opposite sides galloped from the assize townxto 
meet him, and sometimes arriving at tire same moment at the open Win¬ 
dows of his carriage, thrust in their briefe, with a shower of bank-notes, 
and siraultaaeonsly exclaimed that the^anselbr belonged to them. 
Upon these occasions Pomposo used to throw himself hack in his post- 
chaise with an air of jpoperious awt-c/Kv/anct', apdj pocketing the phoney ^ 
of both parties, protest that it was amOng the calamines of genius to bo 
stopped in the king’s highway, and, drawing up the windows of his car¬ 
riage, commanded die postilion to drive on. This half-yearly triumph 
of eloquence through tlio Munster ciranit lasted for a considerable time, 
and Pomposo found himself a rich riian. When, after the enactment of 
the Union, ingiish habits hegati'to appear, and the iron age of demur¬ 
rers and of nonsuits succeeded to the glorious days of apostrophes and 
“'nrarangues. it was all over with Pomposo. Still he loved the Four 
Cotifrl and haunted them. Becoming at last weary of walking-the 
Hail he took refuge in the Library attached to the Courts. It was plea¬ 
sant’to hear him ask, vrith an air, of earnestness, for the oldest and mos,t 
uninteiligihle repertories of black letter, in which he affected to seek a 
pastime. Bracton seemed to he his manual, and Fleta his vade-mecum. 

1 have heard his deep and solemn voice, which snll retained us old 
rheforical tones, breaking m upon the laborious meditations of the 
young gentlemen who had recently returned from Butler’s or Sugden’s 
offices bristling with cases and with points, and who just raised up their 
heads and invested their features witli a Lincoln ii-Inn expression at any 
intriision of a lawyer of the old school into Bus repository of erudition. 
Pomposo having armed himself with me of the year-books, took his 
Station tranquilly by theHre, and after stirring it, and commenting with 
iiis habitual magniloquence u|>on ffib’weather, threw open the annals of 
iustice in the reign of tlife ^dwlrds, and fell faist asleep. It has been 
recorded of hinf that he hds'ken hpard, upon these occasions, to speak 
in bis slumbers;*and, while Queefl' Mab w-as galloping on his fingers, 
he lias pernately intermingled ffie |Mrioe» ni ktocks With adjurations to 
a Munster jury. Pomposo still 'goes ffio oirenib '■ Kp man is more 
i>mictual in his attendance it the cxfict.bo.a'f ©lender at Bar-room. 
The i unior, who is generally freslt from a pleader’s office, ted enmnoured 
of Nisi Prius upon his first tb^r, remains id court ontil the business is 
concluded.-nil thus neglects' ffie official duty which requires his pre¬ 
sence At'the Bar-room ai five o^lo'ck.' Rwapoap, a»»4 au old friend or 
wo enter logete; ' Pwso^ tM* 

.. Ton minute? pMO'''® "** 1“ J ”“™* 

, .istc for music, he begniles the Time idth humming some of those airs 
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inneighittg against i^je remissness of moilern juniors^ amlj as Words- 
wortir has expressed it, 

. wh a stiatch of merry tunes 

The wealth which this very respectahle gentleman has accumulated 
raises him above the sympathy of fbc Bar, The other class of barristers 
without employment faljsmore immediately under the title with \yhicb 
I have headed tliis aClhele. There was a set of men at the Irish bar 
who, f thinh, may l)e;des^,nhtcd as “ the Yelverton sclmol of lawyers.’" 
Lord Avonmore, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, whose name was 
Barry Yelverton, originally belonged to Aat grade in society which is 
within die reach of education, but below that of refinement. He never 
lost Ihe indigenous toughness and as|xerity of character, wlvich it has 
been said to b^ the ofiioe of litcrattire tosofien and subdue; but he had 
a noble intellect, and«n the deep rush of his eloquence the im])t'rfec- 
tions of liis manner were forgotten. , His familiarity with the models of 
antiquity was great, and his mind had hhbihed ftmch of the spirit of the 
orators of Greece and Borne, which he infused into his own powerful 
discourses. So great was his solicitode to imbue hirasehf with the style 
of the eminent writers whom he admired, that he translated sevtiral of,, 
their works, without a view to publication. His talents raised him to 
the highest place at the Bar, and his political complaisance lified lnm to 
the Bench. In private life he possessed many excellent qualities, of 
which the most conspicuous was his fidelity in friendship. In his ascent 
he raised up the companions of bis youth along with him. The business 
of the Court of Exchequer wns,ntmdf;r his auspices, divided among a 
set of choice spirits who bad been the ^pti companions of his youth, 
and belonged, as well as himself, fo a joVial fraternityi wlio designated 
themselves by the very characteristic, title of Monks of the Screw." 
These mefly gcntlemtn encountered a nonsuit with a joke, and-bafBed 
authority with a repartee. A system of avowed and convivin! favouritism 
prevailed in the court; and the ‘‘ facundi calices” which had been 
quafled with his Lordship, were not unnaturally presumed to administer 
to the inspiration of counsel on the sacc0editig flay. The matins per¬ 
formed in court were but a proloq^fation of the vespars which had been 
celebrated ai the abbot's bouse; as loiiig as the.head of the order 
continued on the bench, the.*? Monks of die Screw” were in vogue; but 
when the Chief Baron died, their bags were imAiediately assailed witli 
atrophy. They losl|heiT business, and many of them died in uxtrenje 
indigence. It may be readily imagiimd tliat their habits were inconsistent 
with tlie spirit of saving, Tlicy w^eArat piti^,, then forgotten, and 
soon after buried,. Most Qf itiCse, gentletnep fiparished and w'ittiercd 
before my tinje. One of jthem, however, I do remember? survived 

his oompanionk, and whose naturaltvl^lty of spirit^ and titrn 

of philosophy, sustained his ener^.W'the last. This was Mr. Jeremiah 
Keller^ who was universally knoW4k;% the mote familiar appellation of 
Jeny Keller in the CSurtsS.* Tile attotpeys could dcpifve him of his briefs, 
but could not rob him of his wit, He was a man 

,, . .... .,. 1 . <* replete with mocks, 

Full of Cohi^dsDns and vVpnnding flouls.’’ * 

'f'beioss of business and give more poignancy 
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to his biting mirth. He used to attend the Hall of the'Gourts with putjc- 
tualityj aiid was generally surrounded by a circle of laujghersi whom thC 
love of malicious pleasantry attracted about biiii. His, figure and de¬ 
meanour were remarkable. He never put on bis wig and gowoi as he 
scorned the affectation of employment, but;^ppeared in an old frieze 
great-boat of rusty red,' which reached to bis heels, and enveloped the 
whole of hk gaunt and meagre person, A simtll and pointed hat stood 
upon his head, with a narrow and short curled-brim.' His anus Were ’ 
generally thrust into the sleeves of Ids coat, which gafe him a peSculiarity 
of attitude. Looking at him from a distance, you would have takpu him 
for some malevolent litigant from thficountry> ripon whose passions a 
group of mockers were endeavouring to play} but, upon a more atten¬ 
tive perusal of hk countenance, you p^eived a habit of though!;jj)f a 
superior order, and tbe expression of no ordinary imiSfld. His features 
were sharp, and pointed to the finest edge. There was #hat acuteness 
of the nose which denotes the lover of a gibe, this eyes were piercing, 
clear, and brassy; they were filled witli a deadly irony,' which never 
left theni. A flash of ma%nai)t exaltation played over his features 
when he saw how deeply the shaft had struck, and with whdt a tenacity 
it stuck to his victim. The ijniver of his lip, in giving utterance to sotrie 
-.r^iOrtat sneer, was peculiarly comical: he seemed as if he wei'e chewing 
the poison before he spat it forth. ,His teeth gave a short chatter of ri¬ 
dicule; you heard a dry laugh, a ceckinnns which wrinkled all his fea¬ 
tures, ond, after a sardonic chuckle, lie darted forth the fatal jest, amidst 
those plaudits for its bitterness w'blch had become his only consolation. 
Jerry Keller, as the senior, presided at the mess of the Munster bar, and 
ruled in all the autocracy of unrivalled wit. It was agreed upon all 
hands that Jerry should h&vieei^e-bimch with every roan’s character, 
and that none of his sarcasms^ however formidAblc, should provoke re¬ 
sentments This was a fiece®ary stipulation; for when he had been 
roused by those potations, in which, according to'a custom which he did 
not consider hs “ honoured,by the breach,"' be lil>erally indulged, ther(5 
was a Malagrowther savugmess in his sarcasm which made even the 
most callous shrink. H« who laughed loudest at die thrust which liis 
neighbour bad received, 'tyas the next to feel tlic Weapons of this immi¬ 
tigable satirist. To enter. jntO a struggle with him, was a tempting of 
God’s providenoc. You wfetd sure to be pierced in an instant by tins 
accomplished gladiator, whO' could’"nevcr bft.4aken eif.hk guard, Jerry 
had been a Catholic, ahd still retained a lurking rev^ace ftw a herring 
upon Good Friday. A gentleman of no ordmai^ iwetensicm, observing 
ihatjjerry tfhstained irooa.meat upon that sacred day, vesiipiired to ob¬ 
serve, “ i think, Jerty, you have stSli a damned deal of the in your 

belly.”—“ If I have,*' naid Jer^, you have w damned deid of the Pre- 
tender in yopx head,” ; ' ‘ , ' ;l / , " 

f Wfas vik dayy ^et not my readtet allow himself to %e startled by too 
sudden a transition from Duldin to Constantitjfl^y'^X I recol¬ 
lect, one day repeating flik sarcasm to agentleih^ w^ 'hud recently 
returned irom the Bastt and mentieme^ flbe name of the barrister, Mr. 

N--, to whom i\ had been applied ? and I was a good deal surprisetl, 

that, instead of joihiftg in a laiigb at the bitterness of the retort, his face 
as 4 ,umed a tnedancboly expression. 1 i^ked him the canse of it, when 
he told ine^ that the name whi^h I had just uttered, had recalled to him 
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a very remarkable smd very pa^ incident which had happened to 
him at Constantinople. I begged him to relate it. “ I was one evening,” 
ho said, ^ #itong ia the cemeteries of Constantinople. But ^ have, 
I believoi wrilden?dh accunnt of this adventure'in,my had 

better read it to you.*' He accordihglyTtook a httgehook frbm a clraw^ 
and read as follows : '''luis n^ umis<mlfor t^^^ the Asiatic 

portion of the great capitaLo^ Isiarnkm^ to, walk in the evening amidst 
the vast repositories of the dead, which are adjacent to Scutari. Death 
is littl^ dreaded in the Eiasti while the ronajns of tire deceased are ob¬ 
jects of tenderness apd respect among their surviving kindred. 'I’his 
pious sentiment Iwing imadCOmpanted by that dismay with which we are 
apt to look upon: attracts the Turks to the yastiields where 

their^ iends andVkindred are deposited* 1 proceeded upon a summer 
evening from^ConstandnopIe, properly so called, to the A-siatic side, 
and entered the vast' groves of cypresses which m:irk the residence 
ofthedetid. The evening was btilliant. There of 

wind to Stir the leaves 6f th(>se dismtd on every 

side as far as the sight can reach,; widi bemg planted in uni¬ 

form lines, open vistas of dcathj and conduct the eye througii long 
sweeps of sepulchres to the hdrizoh, , Tim d 

filled with tile living. The ranges of cypresses were crowded with 
'J'urks, who moved with that slow anti sblcmp gait, which is peculiar 
to the country. The flowing andvsplend^^^^^^ of those majestic 

infidels, tbeirloity; tutbans, Of whltdv tile imag^is sciilptu Upon every 

monument, their noble deineaaoUr, and their silence and coUectedness, 
by the union of fte; and dcathTn|ether, gave^^^ additional solemnity 
to tliis imposing spCctaclef TheiBCttm^ sun threw a mournful 

spleiidour upon; of the trees, and lighted up this forest of 

death with a funereal glory. I leaned against a cypress which grew 
over a grave oti which roses had been planted. From this spot, full 
0 f those “ flower-beds of graven,” as Mr'. Ilope has callSd them, and 
which mothers or sisters had ip all likeHliood so adorned (it is the 
usage in the Bast b, apparel, a tomb with thege domestic tokens of 
eudc.arment), I looked around me. While I was contemplating ** this 
jjatrimony of tire heirs to decaymy attention,was attracted by a man 
dressed in tattered white, and with a ragged turban oia his head, who 
stood at a small distance flrmn me, and, although attired in the dre.^s of 
the country, had something of the Fraidt in bis dspect, Tnere was an 
air of extreme loneliness and desolation about him. He leaited witji 
his back to a marble sepulchre, which was raised by the side of the public 
road that for miles traverses the cemeteries. His arms were folded, 
his head was sunk on his (diest, and his eyes fixed upon the earth. The 
evening was fav advanced, and, as it grew dark, the cA)vs;ds who had 
previously filled the cemeteries begaik,.to disperse. As thi^Owglitncss 
of the eveomg passed- nway, I pifeii^F(j|sd( that dense and motionless 
cloud of stagnant vapours which hUitl disappeared in the setting sun, 
but which, Mr. HQpe|e]jl8*US,for everhahgS over fiess dreary realms, 
^and is exhaled from the sWei^ihg soil yeady to burst with its festering 
ednteufe A chilly sensation stole upon me,,ami I fell that I was ** set 
down in the midst of the valley which was full of bones.” I w@s 
about, to depart from this dismal {ipnt. when, looking towards the 
»!'pulchre w'bcre I had observed the solitary figure I have been de- 
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Bcribingy I perceivetl that he was approaching^ 1 was at first a little 
st8rtle^|in|,dUiopghiny apprehensions pas^ 
roein the English latgUagfij t»y surprise, when 1 looked was 

not a tittle increaied^, He said, that be coatjeemred my appear¬ 
ance tliat! was an EwglishBaaftt end wa» proceedings to implore^ with 
the faltering ofsiwuimi for die mea^ of sastenance, when 1 coaid not 
airoid excIwmiBg, ‘gracious God 1 cmi ^ AlasT said the unfor¬ 
tunate man, covering hia face with his ttand^ ig^tews* true. I am Mr. 

N—— of the Irish bar.’" v, 

The gentleman Whh read this singular mcideot from bi» leonwlf was 
at the t W employed iin wriiing a Tour in the East, and may hawft 
tinged hi» d^riptioH of the cemeteries of Stamlint 
tal colours. But, <»|;the fact of tltis interview, havingaaken place‘m die 
burinl-ground of CotKrtawdnople, I have no doubt. It jWould not be 
easy to imagine adventure^ ww*e, disastrous than dipse of^ 

Mr. N—__He moved in DubBnjiaibe highest circles, and was prized 

for the gracefulness of'his msnSiers and the gaiety, of his conversation. 
Me became 4 favourite at the Castle, and wna admitted to the private 
parlies at the Viceregal Palace. The late Duebew of Gordon visited 
^.Ireland, and WaS 'greatly pleM^^ his genius loat lpjdng at piquet. 
No person was preferred by that ingenious dpWag^ 
tune who atiil coBtinudd to worsliip at a shrine where 
never been heard. It was rumoured that he was evei^ day plunging 
himself ibore deeply into min f his Ihll and rnddy 

chetik;, and his glittering and cimbrful ^ sudden, however, 

the crash came, and his erabarrassments comp^^ him to leave the 
country. He had tme Jriehd., M Croker, ofkhe Admiralty, had known 
him when he was himself at th Irish Bp apd was diligently employed 
in writing tliose admirable satires, with whihh I sbalh endeavour, upon 
some fliture deeasibh, to make the English pab% acquainted; 
for Mr, C/rolter is hot only, the authbr of ‘‘ The Battle of Talaycra,” but 
likewise of the “ Familiar Epistles," and is thought to havb assisted 
Mr. ip the composition of The Metropolis." These very 

able pasquinades were"hut the preludes to high undertakings, It does 
Mr. Grtdier great honour^ tliat,^ emergencies, his brother bar¬ 
rister and satirist was not forgotten, ’Phe honourable secretary pro¬ 
mised a lucrative situation for Mr, N—~ in die idand of Malta. 
His Irish friends looked forward to the period when he should be ena¬ 
bled, aler recruiting his circumstances, to return to Ireland, and to re- 
aniijpate Kildaro-strect .Club-house with that vivacious pleasantry, of 
which he was a felicitous master j whoa, to every body’s astonishmeat, it 
was announced that Mr,. Nr—had left the islan^ bad'taken up 
his residenep at Constantmople, and renounced hU J^^ikin with his liat, 
He beciide a renegade, and invested his brows iri|h:a 4arban. The 
motives assigned for this proceeding* it is not neuesl^. to mention. It 
is probable, that Ee involved himself a'second tinsm play, and itlat 

he bad^no other resource than the aiepedieipi of..ji convqraion, through 
the painful process of which he heroi^fty^ent. Having Carried some ^ 
money with him tdConstontinople, he at first made a considerable figure. 

was dressed in the extreme ot Turkish fashigtiji and was consi¬ 
dered to have ingratiated hjmself by h'is talents into the favour of 
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sGifte leadiiig members of die Diva»» His prosperity at Coustantmoide^ 
however, was evanesGeiit. His lamrey \yas soon spent, and he fell into 
distress,^^jyp^ of the nwst heart'tifending kind were written to his 
friends ,ia which he 

common means of subsistence. It was m ^is dtreful state of destitu¬ 
tion, that he addressed himself, in the Cemettariea of Consta^ian|fei; 
person whom he guessed be a native of these countries, and ndtoro 
he discovered to be his fellow-citizen. Hjs condition was lamentable 
beyond the pbwer of description i His dress was at once die e 
of apostacy and of want. It hmag in rags abdtit a perfe 
a robust magnititde of framer had shrank into miserable diminn- 
lion. He carried starvation iii his cheeks ghastlinesa and misery 
oversp^ad iSs featuresi arid d^pah smfed in 
eye. He did not^ong survive his of his 

story may be briefly told. For a litdeydrifeher^i^^ wtdk tbrough 

the Streets of ;^pBt3ntinn|de, in sear# of M its 

cemeteries like the dogs to^hich 0itiEsdans are compared. He had nei¬ 
ther food, roof, or faimehti; took the des#rate resolution 

of relapsing Into Chiistfemiy V fe he indulged in the hcgie* that, if he 
could return to bis fdfiMer faith, and eifect his escape from Constanti¬ 
nople, although hevCould hot appear ija these countries agaim yet, on 
the Continent, be might bbtaiin at least the means of life from the friends 
who, although they could not fergive his errpr^ might take compassion 
upon his distress. Hi^ accor(hngly #^nvo Constan¬ 

tinople, and induced some Englishman who happened to be there, to 
furnish money enough to effect his eseape. But the plot was discovered. 
He was pursued and taken at a small distahee from Constantinople; 
his head was struck Off npon dfe beach of fee'Bosphorus, and his body 
thrown into the sea. ^, 


MAIDS or HONOhh. 

A FELLOW in one of G’Keefe^s famos (Munden acted bini) tells ano¬ 
ther not to naake such a noise* M tht Maids of Honour.” 

This turn alwaya appeared 

and iraportahee with fair p#fi‘onages ar® invested, the 

secrecy in which they lie lapped up, arid the mixed gravity and surprise 
with which one regards their, very mention wlfen it occurs, which is 
but rarely. The gravity of the last reign mightily tended toJJfeep uf® 
this mysteriousness. Feople had no definite notion of a, Mai^of 
Honour. Was it a Maiden of Honour; or a Lady’s Maid of Honour; or 
what? Were the Mwds of Honour old, or young, or middle-aged ? 
Did they wear hodps and lappets? These were the qaaHions that 
obscurely passed feirough the minds''Df the ourioos. OccasilfifwaUyj^a 
royal Coach, unattended,'and somewhat lumbering, was seen in the pre¬ 
cincts of the court, or in the suburbs. ** A Maid of Honour!’’ whis¬ 
pered the by4tanders|jiin^agrunpse was caught of % head inside, which 
was al ways fancied to wear a toupeC* ' ■ % 

Such is unquestionably the abstract Men of a Main of Honour; and 
therefore, one idea being as good as; another, and Imving as many 
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proofs to bring of its existence, to those who can reason weU, such is, 
as far as one species goes, the Maid of Honour positive. A Maid of 
Honour, to the^eiieral apprehension, is an elderly appel- 

latida is left involved in a touch whose ^iitiess it is to 

wait upon queens, take tea, wear^^^^a school, and oc¬ 
casionally fide out irt’ a^^^ doubdess in mittens, and 

’ withher^hatMiS:crossed.^ 

Persons who pretend to be more m 
picture as much as they please. The World ttre pot going to give up 
their notions for them artf jwise, will dmy desire it. -' It w 

nevei merry Tory land:, hince a f^mmon; ojanioh came up that a ki ng and 
qinien were like other meh and Wprnen, looking ahd dTessing in the 
orditiarywhyi^ instead of eternally shdngjSat^^ tOdo, wcdi line 
robes on, and a :cf#n ihe other is^he king fantastic. 

This is the only: proper king r and as irf all un¬ 
sophisticate minds, iMting the king of old latlics in 

the country, and servant maids, andstpry h^ and authors of very 
great authority;, 1 knpW ond at this mihute^'^ there is 

anyothert and who Will harangue by the hO^^^ prove that the 
cormnonest prince iti Europe, whom ^^y^^ an ordinary human 

being in a coat and trQWsers, npt better than the rest of us, is no sue)) 
thing, but mvestkd With a c'onstant splendour and majesty, the halo of 
a crowp beihg rminil his headf he, die author, restraining himself 
with diSiculty fr<^ faliihg stand.? in never 

sodirtyf'^ 'V.-v"',' 

Whatqdver Midds of Honottr may exist, I do not take ttpon me to 
detern)int'; but I grant, that die sisterhood Wer always of the 
ahbvo description- In truth, tliefC dan jk* hht two heal sorts, and those 
* of a very opposite haptre. : The dfst are ac¬ 
count of; the second, (and aomdpcpldea^^ Maid of 

Honour natural) are a very liyc)j||eUefatip«; ephathndy^t^ with 

a desire to Spite rUnd perplex the gmvity of their title.; I have noticed 
a similar mhrrnity in young kdihs of the name of Prudence,,Patience, 
and other :obUgatory baptismals.f^ 

Honour, for the most part, liave b^en of this latter species 11 and i con¬ 
fess, for myself, that from what I know of history and memoirs, and the 
nature of courts, 1 find i^ffitfficuU to entertain that other and aWder 
notion of them, well founded as it is in it’s own particular. 

Francis the First “is said to have been the first prince who brought 
ladics'fo court, or made them a part of the establishment^ will, 
find plenty of notices of Uiem in the works of Clement Marot, very 
lively- I have a notion, that the two sisters who were married to 
Chaucer and John of Gaunt, one of them under peculiar dxcuinstances, 
were sornfftlihig to our purpose; hut it is certain, that tlie first Maid of 
HonovtPf^hom the history of England speaks ofthat title, was a 
very sprightly person, and «^ay well go at the ht^-of the train that 
are to follow; to wit, Anna Bullen. The qext fhat'we hear of is one 
of Elkabetlf-s Miiife of Honour, not a whit dfter, for -she attracted 
Sir Walter Rakisji,—a young kdy of the Throckmorton family. Sir 
Walter ib saxl to have seduced heif; bat it was not a seduction in the 
worst sense, for he behaved like a gentleman, and took hei- to wife. 
This was in tlie taste of the roiuanceaywhich old codt-fighting Edger 



matds.tij liomur, 

Asjbani Jam-s there were very ill manners at court ■ 

and inv Maids ol Hoftonr, I feai-, a little, ifiven to strong waters 
and other.dtaconsoJate tfaigtiesv ^ 


iferyW/.<SJ»idJ were set 
fluUMihg ^ ftekfings: But under 

g rd^j barii^ di«tr bc(soinSi,'?i^ flauntiM jn ^ne*a very face' Thev 

would laugh it CJw^don birasdfdtt^ .nffi wfedow, ti/all the bde of 

Urn. Then did tlie Said. 

Grionr ‘Vi; Bun|ja, uud the Count dc 

bv dar Thfe d*”t tt even' masquerade n 

by day. Th?n did they et^k adventures in %|ii and in city, dressing 

. themselvesfekeoi;afage-gtrIs, S'hel b short^ 

P?nt “ Ain But let the curious and exclamatory 

hiSf^ hither to your giggling damsefe) speak for 

Woolwich,; I there up to the King and 

il 1’ eldu was launched which 

vvaa done withgi^at success, and the K Wdy r«ic mLh 111^.7^!^ 

mg. she had the b^t bow that ever fre ^r bT^ the X'faTk S 
in rn“^kf. courders roimd about him, ivithoul any^cvcrence 

M n u ^ :%-and*bv the Queen comer^'d 

her Mauls of Honaur; one whereof, ‘Mrs: J^ymonit the Ducho-is t i 
Backuigtam, M brio .,aj ,i^^ Jl,, ^S 2,. 

‘ * n*"Wv i.rfc Suh ,d;. "t;,: 

GrmStt? *“ •'“ ‘■='»">‘' '■" 

&mdwi(^» ttUs me hh^ ruy Lord 
Sd? S over temf ijancc, b#n^ed will socni be\uacie 

co« t Wluf mad freaHthe MnMs of Honour uV 

dre«v5 1; W«,o.f the i)aef^l»’« .maids, the other day 

o ana^* - uJ^auge .weuteh,, and wen* tqi aud ^owo. mul criS 

wiTcs - rl venture upon Sem fm 

7\lr.' ^t^^a^dernamc. wUm Jti^^ say, that her denahter im>t 

nc3 « y 

'I hn t^hitB |fe!^t^ii^bii|t mt isin'';^ea.''.s©t :— 

I Whitehall, ^flnd.lhe,' ", 

^iKs ot^itonmurl^iPld jf 4etr, rtd^iyssihs,.^ iSoaisMil doubiois.. ^^>Uh ., 

tiBOdi/itf ™ ^ chaatat^ of Mi. Southey’. 

1 bo) utou,” 


':r'.T'^’q*~-'>-’'““^-- 'W4IA1V*! ' i./.l<t.'MC9it 

U1 the,other.houUurAble ruaius. flyr 
WHif* anther ol Gmmrocwn’s Mciuuii ss 
'ynajiiuel ■, . 

i ' ' .' : ':’ 
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ileej> skirts^ just for all the world like mine, and buttoned their doublets up 
the breast, with pbriwigs abd Mdih hats; so that, only for a long petticoat 
dragging under their uien^s boats, nobody could^ take them; for \yoTncti in any 
point whatever} whifch veaS an odd .sight, and a sight did”not please 
me. It-Wail Mrs. Wells,ami another fine lady that I saw thus” Vol. 1 . 
page 417. 

The copeJusibn of the following is Innocent f—, 

" 4 ih, (March, 1668 - 9 .')—lining did meet Sir Jer. Smith going 

to meet me, who had newly been with'Sir W,^. Coventry. Atid sp be and I 
by water to RedjiiFtv and so walked to Deptford, where 1 have not been, 
I think, these tyvelve mmitlui 5 and there to the treasurer’s house, where the 
Duke of York is, and his Duchess and there we find them at dinner in the 
great roGUi, unhung; a there was with them my Lady Btf^hess of Mon- 
mouthi the Counters of Falmouth, Castleinainc, llcnrmta Hide, nrJ' Lady 
Hinchinbroke’s sister, and my Lady Peterborough. And after dinner, Sir 
Jer. Smith and 1 were invited down to-dinner with some th" the Alaids of 
Honour, namely, Mrs, Ogle, Blake, and Howart! (vvliich did inegood to have 
the honour to dine wit! and look on); and the-mother of the maids, and 
Mrs, Howard, the mother of the Maid of Honour of that name, and the 
Duke’s housekf?pcr here. Here was alsr. Monsieur Blancfort; Sir Richard 
Powell, Colonel Vfilers. Sir Jonathan Trclawny, and blhers. And here drank 
» most excellent,and great s'ariety, and plenty of wines, niore than 1 have drunk at 
once these seven years, but yet did ine no great hurt. Having dined very mer¬ 
rily, and und^h&tanrling byBlancfihl hdW a^ryfhcD^*^^^ York was ’aboui 
their ofl'eringto send aa\*^‘. to the Cate-house among the rogues; and then, 
observing how this company, both- the ladies and ail, are of a gang, and did 
drink a health to the union of the two bilbiher?, and talking of others as their 
enemies, they parted, and so we up; and there I did find the Duke of York 
and Duchess, with all the great laoies, sitting upon a carpet on the ground, 
there being no chairs, playhigrfil “ 1 love my love with an A, because he is 
so and so; and I hate him with an A, because of this atid that;” and some 
of them, but particularly the Duchess herself and my Lady Casticmalne, wert^ 
very witty.” Vol. 2 . p. 310. 

Pretty anfl pastoral! butyetakenieuotlh.thus— 

” Simply chatting in a rustic row.” 

I cannot patroiiize my Maids of Hortour in those times, l^ey go 
too far for me, on horseback andoon foot, O willing but dissatislied 
Pepys, 1 agree with thee;.» P IMistrefes-Wells, with thee, had 1 lived 
in those times, 1 would not Itave ridden! Miss Price and Miss JFeimings, 
be quiet! ” Languishing Boynton,” in vain wouldst thou have lan¬ 
guished, sick or well. I have no faith in those sleepy eyes of thine. 
"looking out of the corners}. - "Ve shoulders for all, ;aha hearts for 
nohe ; which is what-1 cannot put - itp with. How have time and 
circumstance, and, the d^pair of men of tlie world, spoiled your pretty 
faces, and madn t^ir Itandsomehess ugfy) Ye have no faith in any 
thing linger tlran mtrigue and a ^andmnd; and therefore I have none 
inybu.;'- . ^ 

Maids jof Honotnr of thie^^me of Pope and ‘‘Cmy good Howard," 
(as Queen Carohi^ somewhat, aphefully, bjwt not the less truly, called 
thee), let me takeYefuge in your upToariws, btfitat the .same time more 
cordial circle. ’ t'approve not of ye all. ‘ There is still a foreign gros.s- 
ness in some of ye. On one kind of iiceng^ I am intolerant and not 

* Aane Hyde, Clarepdon's dau^htvr. 
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li> be apiwased, t'speeiaily in coaversaiion with fcniaies. Miss Brad' 
shaw I alternately with and hate. Even the cliaritting Bellenden 
startfeth me. Of Miss Howe, uproarious tliough she was, I think 
I conld have made, something; for did she not bhirt out every 
thing in her; gaiety? and, after all, notwithstanding lier gaiety, did 
she not die of a sad heart ? Even the prudery of Miss Meadows hatli 
an improvenaeht’in it, compared Viih those other lavish times. But 
ftlary EepoH, the grac«^. dnd the witty *, swims me away ivith her 
eyes and her hoop-isettieoat; and lovely Henrietta Ilobart f, the kind, 
thf candid, tlie opco'faced, the'sulFering, yet the even-tempered, whom 
the wives of those that were in love with her loved, and for whom Lord 
PeterborxiughiGmei'taifted a romantic passion^ when die was not yoimg, 
and was old^rcommend me to his memory, for 1 am in love avkIi 
her too. I wonder not at your desperate mirth when ye got to¬ 
gether, for a'duU lime ye must have had of it “in the presence,” 
especially when tlie presence undertook to he lively. CbanningMary 
Bellenden, never welt diou more cl»vmingfiiian when tlm 
overthrow ij^e guineas that the royal mis^r was counto 
away. 0 Tsaney Vane, vain .as thou VAint, avwla hit of;Vhypoctite^^ 
boot, how couldst thou consent to look fond on a couhtenaiice like 
that of the Prince of Wales and ha\-e a child christened Fit/- 
Frederlckl Lei me think of your fair coterie in compuny with their 
proper associates, the wits and the poets* Lol bow they issue froin tlie 
meadows of TwickenhaTn, and coraedowm from the groves of Rieivnioiul, 
to Welcome home the new compieror of'J'roy! Clay is the masiet of tlu; 
ceremonies. 

What lady’s that, to whom he geutlj bends i 
Wh ok nows not her.? .ah ! those are Wortley’s eyes; 

How art fhou•honour’d, numhertd with her^fo 
For she distjugmshes the good and 
nie sweet-toUgued heir her side atteiuh; • 

Now to niy heart the glance of & hies j 

Now face, 1 mark 

V With thee, youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lejxil. 

1 see tAvo lovely sisters, hand in hand. 

The fair-hatred Martha, and 'feresa l>p\vti; 

. , , Madge Bellendctif the tallest of the land }** 

■ And smiliitg Mar^, soft 'and fair as down.' 

'Yonder 1 see the cheerful Ditchess stand, • 

For friendahtp^ zeal, and bhthsome humours knowil ; 

Whence that loud shout in' such a heaity strain ? 

Why, all the liaaiihous are in her train*. 

See next the decent Scudamore advance. 

With Winehelsea, still mAabfating song; • 

With her jSrMy 'jBfoOTceagAC there by chance, 

• Nofkn^!t.diWh whom, or wh^^sbe comes along. 

-Far see Sanflovy, faip’dl dance j 

And frohe ihokndl, at>d ltdr sis'ier young; 

Witli otbei* rtaituea* hy me not to be nam’d, | 

Much lov’d in private, not in public fam’d! 

* Ahet'Kvirds'Lady Hcrviiiy, whose letteii bs^e been lately nublialutd.' , 

■t Aftert^ds celebrated Nfns. Hotvaid rtad Conri'icss (if Sildhik. Sec her 

(•orrcspondUBce in two volumes. * 

* See his,portrait ill the aupplementarj* volume to l/towles’s hope. It is that of 
•A smirking idiot, searcely taimajj^ 

. J. ,;2\' v" ' 
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Miss HoWe, Miii Meailows, and Miss Iiepell,liave been iminortalizod 
in another set of verse8» which Pope nddtessed to tlic first of these 
bdies, probably in all usiotji to »orae 8?^^:— 

** What is nruwiery ? *’ beldani, 

Seen witn wit asd beauty .seldom- 

'TU a fear that starts at ahadowc; , 

(no, ?iis Uke Misss Meadows} 

'fls a virgttt hard of fe4tu«» -^ 

, 01d,aitd 'voidef^|i|obtl-natp;bi , - 

b.ean and fretful;'wboW seca^'Wse; 

If fit pla^ lJ«s fboJ be|{f» «bf dtcsv 
an envious »hww* • 

That rails at deaf liCpett you,'? 

Miss Meadowa does HCrt,always Bopcai'to have been so starched in 
her conduct, as she was reptttedi Jn-.tbe' following letter Ironi Mii»s 
Lepell (then Lady Hervey) to Mrs^Mowrd, idie is described as being 
engaged in a violent frolic, the'Wfl^ calls her old, and; she 

was then the senior of’the Maide-of Honbur, 

- Xchvorth,Jufy7tk,mg, 

“ I am not at all suruifSed to hear,tliat the Maids of Honour ha\e suilcreil 
by the inclejaticucy of tW wither t people who are m frollcfiouic* as to ex¬ 
pose thctns^Vfis to the night air, mutt' expect to suffer by it, but I think, 
people wlio are of such very hot eonsUtutions as to want to lie refreshed by 
night-walking,need not (bstufb others wlto are not altogetlier so wann as 
they are: it was very lucky that lobkbg^er letters till it was late, pfeyented 
soine people being in bed; and in their'ffrst sleep, otherwise the infinite wit 
and merry pranks of the youthful tnaitU rUight ba^’** ^1*® world. 

i\s for Mrs, M. (Miss Meadows) it fs a sad pity that all-this time nobody ba.s 
had the charity to find her Better eihpbyuiein in the night than to fling 
I>eoplc’s windovi^s opeh five or six times, Mrs, 0, (Hiss Dives), I am apt to 
believe, will repent, of het part of'this pretty rtbtemion; her aunt will iut'orin 
her to soroemirpose of the iB-naikujre of etwkavouriflg to frighten any one out 
of then senses, and of the indecency of being at sucti an hour in the garden, 
where it was supposed ibcy'koped to ffod beittcr eotertaioment than barely 
opening auvl rattling at wintlows. Mls^Y, and Miss F. (probably, says the 
Iiditor, Miss Vane and Mtfls Fhayvilliaitt) h^^c’^erihe good fortune, or the 
good-nature, to be Ofit iff ibis Wbty iftvet)tiott,'aRd it would havi been full as 
well for the others if they hawf bem»o,t<>b,'esl*enbilly poor old M. (Mea¬ 
dows), who shduM now t^ nadreeari mbefseti, not being aide, as formerly, 
to go through sneb cxnedinoae* It ie really wry y^elbthat others had more 
good-nature than these^fine bdies«'aUd^Ottld pievad on themsdves not to tell 
,ihe (^en-oftbis; bpt they|mist gj^-ay^ el^ecn so much moderation ; 
people will not a^weya bear ehcb iinpefidn^j^ep', 1 know not if you had any 
thing to do in thb; but yott haV 0 >da extrenie^bnientent door into the garden; 
so has Mrs. S-o—-hyjdio, if el|i«hadbttaUh enough, had certainly 
good-nature epoi^ tolnsa fyitiri to the Com- 

im if vbt If {f. 333, ' 4 -*^? > < ' ''' " 

^ A quieter of «, lilbid.bf ^ % 1?ope 

in one of :dvidenl'1ta^^^fection (tnore evident 

froin hi»in4i|fere)^ ;i|obi:tof^)&,'l> hbMelf in this 

moonlightmtnritotojw^UbbiWauty, is doubly to our 

purpose, a$ contC^iutug of lire ol^t}]j|^iilfh{He%ikterbo(|4^ those 

tinWB* ^ . i ‘ 

• “ Hii^ rdaie|,';.«dys the F-ditor of LadyjJnffoflt'* Correspnndeupe, *< to some 
|»froliciif the Maid* of Hououi tt Kenriogtoh'"' 
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“I went by water,ssiysive, to Hainirfon Court, miaiteiKlevi by aii but 
jtvy own virtues, which'wei^oot of SO motlest a nature as to keep tbeinsckcs, 
or in e,.cooicwledi». fori the prince, with ali.hls latUes on horseback, 

coming from banufl£. Mrs, Beliebden and Mrs. Lepell took me Into pro* 
tectio»4c3oatwwy to ine laws "at»ai)jat liwbpurihg Papists), and gave tne a din¬ 
ner, Wra /soweihii^ IJikcdoettier,*^)! /jpportani^ of conversation with 
Mrs. Howardif ' We aU agreed tbat 'thu life pf a Maid of Honour was of all 
things the most mtsprabtp', and Vished that ei'^ry w<sman who envied it had 
a speciitictt of it. To eat'Wps^fibalia'haiat fa a ntor&ihg, ride over hedges 
anadiiehes oirborrowetl Racks, cbljiBholSeiR'theheat of the day with a 
fever, and C'frhait'is avorse aJiundtietl mass) *uvith a red loark on the forche.y! 
from dn’uneasy hat j sdt tHfe tpiiiiSfy thetn fa wake excellent wives for 
feix-hunfars, and hear abtin^ance '^lmday^;Om||dexfaned children. As aoon 
as they cao^ v|j,ne ofl‘tho 8w*fea£ of the day, they must sin^r ,an hour, and 
catch^old, in ^PriboPss^sapaittrictit; from mence (aschakspeare has it) 
to dinner* with wha'^ appetite they-may-Hartd aftek that, |}11 nudnight, walk, 
work,ortblnili which iriey pkase.’ 'J can pa«ly heliave wo lone house in 
Wales, with a, mountain anid k rpokay, ' 

court} and, as a proof of it, I need o»ly,fellyoiui Miss Lepell Walked with me 
three or four hours by moonlight, and wtUintt noftreatitvo of any quality hm 
the Kiug, vdio ptavQ audicivce'to Vicc-Chamhcrlain, ajl alone, under ilu' 
garden-wall.” I^c Pope’s Leitm, of the work above qnotetl, vol, I. p.30(». 

Since the time at wbicib»this was written, a serious court, and a long 
reign of upwards of half a century, would sdem to have cxlinguisJied 
the naturtil vivacity of the Maids of Honour* 1 can call to mind no 
gayer mention of thetn, than what ip fa he found in nn imitation of th<! 
“ Sjdcndid Shilling,” by a writ^, of the name of Bramston* He ;jpe:)k.. 
of going to court; and hopes fa im\e an impression on those ladies by 
habiliments of a very solemn taste. * , 

* “I ’ll please the Maids of Hmiput} if I can; — 

without black yelvet breeches,•—vvhat is man:’’ 

Yes,-—there is another mention of oiir feir friends, but in a less dis 
erect style, by the autuoT of the “ Heroic Epistle toiiir Willimn Cham¬ 
bers/’ Not being an wUra*nian for diurch and state, anil tlrcTcfotc 
unable to pass beyond certain borders of licence, I do not feel autho¬ 
rized to q^uotc the pas|iftge. Besides, it is not to my taste; hpt it serves 
fa give cowntenance to ^he opinio^ of those who t;cgard the Maids of 
Honour, of late years, as personages consigned fa a very ancient and 
spiteful condition. - The i^rightlier hearts tlwtt'wfaurnad over the loves 
of Abelard and Elbipa, wouhl noi heve been represented as doing what 
they do, ' ■ - , ' , , * 

But, rcadtSTj believe bOf that Maids of Honoin^ of the formPT sweet 
leaven are no longiw exisdng. The flict fa ccrtatidy not known tp (In- 
public at large; bi^)( cap answer'for thi^ eiristonce, 1 saw, the other 
day, in an old' of die (toart, a whole parcel of them; a set of 

as c^licate, s^ffiidenci^, ak ever you aa^ ’jext to at a 

pfaasiant“/ I. ' 

Whyf hovm^:mv would yOti liave a Maidof Honour he ? 

1 ,secno'iniracfa m (llle'fahemg;of 'a tender age,—deail little devonrahles! ” 

* A pIcusflutjUItisSun 'toMifam,’where i|c gfuSaks <jf A-daoTcftnumj out of ins 

wttcuflwi by nuUiinf^but bko'ifa W4fectfan8, _* 

b A briWIaut littlo party! thr |;rcot Wit Sfid poet, with the tln'ci priuiipal reui t 
beautifts} Witty also. ’ - ’ * C 
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“ Upon toy wot4, sir, you speak of Makt!? of Ilonoar with mighty 

“ Oh, as for that matter^ ! some of diem on ray knee, I rode 
with them in that stylo lialf the way from Richmond.'* 

“ Widi Mmds of . « 

“ Widi Maids of Honou There were four and twenty at our party 
that evening, and we finished by—” * *' 

“ I beg pardon for inierruptwg; but really you grow romantic, and 
I am afraid—” 

“ Fear nothing, ranch leas a Maid of Honour.’* 

“ But I mean, i doubt-" ‘ ' 

My dear sir, doubt nothing on that point 

‘ Uonbt the sweet Uwtb uixm hei; 

Doubt ihat a UvelfUi-cake i# calvfe; 

Doubt other Maklti of Honour 

Bui never doubt a cheese-cake.’ 

Sir,—-the Maids of Ikonour | speak of a»e cheese-t*ake.s made at 
Richmond,-—suial), rich,.piquant, peculiar. - The secret of iqaking them 
is said to hr cemfinnd to that courtly village. In catching a Maid of 
Honour formerly^ if we believe Pope and my Latly Suilblk,; we might 
chance to catch a‘tartar. You may now have one pitched at you out 
of a winddwi>udvfifMr^ tart. A thousand pounds are 

said to Ivavfe beea giyon^^ fe the secret of making it. The creatn-tart, 
in the V Ambktt Nights,’’ which had nearly got a prince beaten to 
death, raust have been typical of this extraordinary piece of pastry. 
Such was his trouble for being the making of a Maid Of idonour. The 
Knave of He,irtsj eimneht in his time for tarfi-iiftirig, must have beeq in 
a similar mess. • * 

“ The Queen of Hearts 
' She made some tarts “ t. 

The Knave of Hearts 
He stoic those tatts, 

took them quite away.” 

Here are the; Maids of llplipur, regularly made by the queen. They 
become the admiration of thn court, and some Don Juan of a page or 
equerry, distinfuished on account of his gallantries by the title of the 
Knave of Hearts, nmsi off, one fine day, witli the vviiole bevy at once. 

A gj^.’tty mock-bwoic ntetamorphosis might be made of this. The 
flage, or young lord, runs away with the Maids of Honour, and takes 
tlnto among his wild companions. In the midst , of their gaiety, the 
lime having been forgotten, tltf sight oT plates laid for refreshment 
suddenly reminds t1]cm that (hey' are to be back at court soop enough 
to w aiyi,>i)r1he qumi at dinner, t}ie hour of’which is at hand, and thi* 
distance considerable. \Miftt they are to do, eannot he conjectured, 
No horsOs are to he had; ntf carriage can go fast enough. They are 
at their vvits^imdi^hey flutter, they fan tlisms^ves, tjicy faint. At 
length, they pray I) Comus, the god of dining. ** If ever,” they eryj 
“ we made a par«^ merry, and helped to give entertainment to a sweet 
tooth, get ivs to the royal table, no matter how, and-we are thine for 
over.” No sooner said, thim a iniracic takes place. Their bodies 
gradually .sink down, and feet gatlfcr up, between theirencirclmg hoops, 
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Tljeir teoder and tneiiiog hearts become a sweet compound of milk, 
sugar, and eggs; thie^tif'diopps, embracing them still, arerolled up into 
another of flour and biittgr; and lo! each of them, diminishing as she 
changcvs and being pitched, by a sudden and supernatural baker’s 
shovel, into a dish on table, there appear, instead of half a score Maids 
of Honour,' as many cheese-cakes! On evefy cake, like the letters 
that appeared on tlm lamenting hyacinth, is inscribed, in pieces of citron, 
the lady's name, These the page takes up, tenderly 
and as the Sunday maiden, or apprentice, who carries home from the 
baker^s die hebdomadal|riece of roast meat with potatoes under it, goes 
eyding the dish all the way homeward ; u (the dish) looks amiabie ; so 
lie, with dbiyncasti but same time desiring eyes,^^r 
swifuoi)y%a^ to coiirt, having the ebeesejcakes on his knees. They, 
in time for dje requisite course, at once briUg their apology and their 
attendance ; Md explain to the marvelling qufeea, in sweet and visible 
rhetoric, the story of their woes. As to the queen, who has a llndic- 
tive appetite, she looks at the page, ready to devour him fot having 
been the ruin of sp many damsels; , and he, praying to Corous also, and 
being a faif youth, With smootli skm^^ On the^jbt into a dish 

hlanc^ manger, which trembles at its fate.^ 


SPES IIEDIVIVA, out LIMES OM THE DEATH 0? ALEXANDER 

A new SpDg to an old Tune, 

another of EartVs Great has pass’d, 

Anotber priUcc gone down / y 

The nrws is borne upon the W 

, Thrc)ugbkingdcTOjyillage,tovvo:--- 
Courtiers, put On ideceiifof weeds, 

And greet foe satrap who succeeds 1 

, GhuTelunfin, be first before the throne, 

. And leave tiie dea5 in peace ; 

"iVicy hold no mitres, wear no frown, 

Nor take, iior give a place! 

Hunt'for pluralities, promotions, , 

Anti show' court taste in your devotions. 

Lawyers—but you I need uot tell 
To Watch the rising sun ; 

You ever in his radiance dwell— 

You feel your day begun ; 

All princes are altKe to you. 

Or good or'bad, or old or new—' 

.. • 

^ ^ ' 

Or right pr*wrong in prmciple, 

Free or deapotio either; 

Your consciences, will adswer well ■ 

For one, or both, or neither— 

Go bow, and iftbe sov;«|cigq pjcaae. 

Reverse, belie, your ijast decrees, 
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Come, Soldiers, betid before your lord,* 

Aud iwear to wound and slay, 

' Whenever you may get the worn— 

Your duty is t' 00 % j 
Where rapine, lu8t> ambition, call— 
Thence flow pisomotiofts great and small. * 

State Mlritsters, the trusty jobbers * 

Of Alexander 1h>ing, 

(jr^ kneel, or honcat men or robbers^ 

For what may now be 
l^elle past acts, be Jesuitic&l, 

And you may keep your posts politit^ 

Come Nobles! the new Caart tme masteyj 
When ye think fit to be, 

Ye bold the bowstring, If disiasters 
Spoil you? economy; 

Come With your honour free from speck, 
And, bowwig, gautps yopr sovereign’s neck! 

Haste, portly men of Corporations, 

•ah dewlap’d like the bull; 

Arran^ your paunohes in their stations, 
Offer addresses dull* 

Then homeward go, your labour o’er, 

Eat, drink, Imperial catches roar. 

Ye Peoplo^bu4alile to you 
One Emperor or another} 

You’ll still be the same vassal crew, 

Slava fetter’d to each other, 

Knouted and chdgeHM by supetiors, 

The beasts alone your drudged inferior*' 


•' Cheat Alexander dad” to you • 
t Will the small diffcitmce make, 

That when he lived the length you knew 
Your words or chains might take; 
Now you must prostrate watt and see 
What the new Czar’s gaprtce may he 


0 storied England I though yom state 
* And law may loaded be. 

With ctjls that deteriorate 
Your chart of Liberty} 

Yet you will dare to cherish still 
The power to act, and speak, and will. 


fte, place the freedom that |s yOurs ^ 
'My the ’slaved Russian’s side, 

The Austrian serPi, thb German boor’s. 
Of Spain’s, that suicide I 
•fllicn Vnark how^hooght and aotlou free 
Make men the Imds (jf land and septl 





OM THE 5UPERNATUEAE 1^1 POETRY. BV THE LATE 
MBS. BADCLITFE.* * 

One of OB? travoUers began a grave dissertation, on tlie illusions of 
the iraagin^ioni '^Ajad not only , on .frivolous occasions ” said he, 
“ but in the'most iioj^airmt pursuits>f li£r, anrobject often ilattera and 
charms at a dis^ce, ^lyhieh/Vanisbc^ iBtoi notinng as we approach it; 
and ’tis wdl if it leave only (Jkappointment in onr hearts. Sometimes 
a severer monitor is leff fliSre.** 

These trnisms^ delivered mth'nit air of dis<x>very by Mr. S*-——, 
wbo Seldom troubled himself io tbtnlr tjppa any subject, except that of’ 
a good dinner, were lost ttpon bis cpippanion, who,' pursvnng the airy 
conjectures ii»hich: present scene/liowevej: humbled, bad callctl 

up, vms following Shahspeure Vto unknown regions. “ 'Where is now 
the undying^,, spirit,” «»d hej**\that c<;f«ld so exquisitely perceive 
and feel?—that could inspire its4f'w|di the'irariouscharacters of this 
world, and create wprlds of its. own; to whidi the grand and the 
beautiful, the gloomy, ahd thebublime*ofvisihte Nature, up-callod not 
oidy eorreaponding melmgs, but passkma; which seemed to perceive a 
soul in every thing: and thus, in the secret worklngs^of its own cha¬ 
racters, and in the combinatwms of its incidents, kept the elements and 
local scenery always in unison with them, hdghtcning their efirect. So 
the conspirators at Borne pass" under the fiery showers and sliceteil 
lightning of the thunder-storm, to meet, at midnight, in the porch of 
Pompey’s theatre. The streets being then deserted by the affriglued 
multitude, that place, open as it wa.s, was convenient for their counei!; 
and, as to the storm, they fell it ifot^ it was not more terrible to them 
than their own passiims,' nor so t^hlg to others as the dauntless 
spirit diat makes them, almost unconsciously, brave its fury. 'Ihoso 
appalling circumstances, with others of sttpernatnr.il import, attchded 
die fall of the cooquL*ii'Or of the wtudd—-a nian, whose power G.assiiis 
represents to be dreadful a^ thi? nigHt, when the sheelM dead were 
seen in the lightning to glide Rldng tlie streets of Rome* How inuch 
does the sublimity of these attend^t circumstances heighten our idea 
of the power of Crosur, of the terrific grandeur of his chai-acter, and 
prepare and interest ue for his fdlte. The whole soul is roused and 
fixed, in the fnll upwgjf atl^thm,^ upon the pro^’ess of the con¬ 
spiracy against him j and*, had not Shaksware wisely withdrawn him 
from our view, there would haveJbeen no l^afice of our passions,”— 
“ Caesar was a vjfrscat/* ksid Mir- S-r—* • W—- looked at 1tim % 
a moment, and b&d thhn-sllsntly resumed the course of hi\own 

thoughts. No m^ter^evi»ltnew bow to tpodbi the accordant springs of 
sympthy by sm^ drtsiihsmmios -like our own Sbakspeare. In Cym- 
Mine, for instance,, bbw fint^ 'sutdi circumstances are made use of, to 
awaken, at onciii^ |oUihUmqpe^mio|i ki}d tenderness, and, by recalling 
. .. ... . ... . 

* Haring hesfifsnx^LbiS to bikwaet the above elo^eat {lassages from tbc ni.auti' 
scripts'of me aatlsorbf fhc ^ Mysteries of tldolpho,” wc jbavc given this title to 
them, though eotlialsly they wem not intdideS by the wner to beofleml as a 
formal or ddiheratc ossay/TUldir this, other dcnomibittion. They were, 

originally, ^ptuft of An Istwaww Jhe ||lo*aa^ce, or Phsnfasie, which is About 
m appear. The discussion is ^snipoSlBd tp, be carmd on by two travcllcrs*jn 
l^hskspcsFc’enetiT^ecounty, Wartr&KsKiiy, \ 
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the softened rettiferwbrance of'a sorrow long past, to prepare the tnind 
to imdt, at mingling .at the same tirao,, by 

nieans of a a slight tremour of; awe with our 

pity. Thus, when Belarius and Arviragus returiv to the cave where 
tlrt 7 had left tiie unh^^^ worn’-ont Imogen to repose, while they 
are yet standing Arviragus, speaking of her with tender- 

est pity, as “ the poor sick h’idelfi,” goes out t6-enquire for her,—so¬ 
lemn rnvfesic is heard from the cave, sounded by that harp of which 
Gniderius ftaye, “ Sit)t£ the death of wy dearest mdker^ it did wt sped: 
tirfiii /. All solemn tMngs should answer solemn accidents.” Jinmedi- 
ately Arviragus enters with h’idele Senseless in his arms; 

The bird is dead, that we. have made so umchjBfe* 

:-~How found you him i ^ ^ 

Stalk, as you see, thus Mn'ding. , 

-—*-1 tboiight he slept, arid'p 

My ddti td brogues from off my ftet, vvhose rudeness; 

\ Answered steps too loud.”---‘‘Why he but glectosT’ 

With fairest flowers 

Wlule summer lasts, ajjd i Uve sere, Fidele, 

, 1’ll sweeten thy satl grave----—.” 

Tears alone can speak tlte touching simplicity of lire whole scene. 
Macbeth shows, by many instances, how much Shakspeare delighted to 
heighten the effcet of his characters and bis story by correspondent 
scenery: there .the desolatie heath, the troubled elements, assist the 
larischief of his malignaut beings. But who, after hearing Macbeth’s 
thrilling question— 


^ ' W bat are these, 

So withered and so .wild in their attire. 

That Jobk.uot like the inhabitants o’ tj;w earth, 

^nd yet are ou’t ?•”—— 

who would have thought of reducing them to mere human be¬ 
ings, by attiring thorn not only like tlm mhabitauts of the earth, but 
in the dress of'a particular country, and making them downright 
Stoteh'womeffi, thus hot only eonffadiating the very words of Mac¬ 
beth, bm^thdidwing from these cruel agents qf the passions all that 
strangf ind supernatural air which bad made them so affecting to the 
imii^iatjon, and whiclf w|is entirely suitable to the solemn and import- 
qpt^veffts they were foretelling and accomplishing. Another improH- 
menpim Shakspeare is the introducing a crowd of witches thus ar¬ 
rayed, instead of the three beings "so vyithered and so wild in their 
attire.” ‘ ' ' , 

About the Utter part of this sentence, W——, as he was opt to do, 

Uioiiglitathhul, (md Mr. S-said, "i, now,l«ivC sometimes considered, 

that it was quite suitable to mgke Scotch witches on tlte stage, appear 
like Scotch women. You must recoUect that, in the sUperBwtion con¬ 
cerning witches, thfliii’' lived familiarly upon th*e earth, mortal sorcerers, 
and were hot idVfayl. known from mere old women; consequently tliey 
must have appeared in the dress of the country where they happened 
to.livc, or they would have been more than suspected of wit^craft^ 
whicli we iind was not always the c^c.” 
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¥ou are speaking of old women, anti not of witciies,” said W—— 
laughing, “ and 1 must more than suspect you of crediting that obsolete 
superstition,which destroyed so many wretched, yet; guiltless persons, 
if X allowvypur arguaretit to have any force/ I am ypeakm of the 
only real—the witch of the poet; and all jout hojEm^ and feelings 
connected with terror accord with Ids. The wild attire, the look «o!‘ of 
tku eart/i, are essential traits of shpcrnatnral agents, working evil in the 
darluresa of mystery. -Whenever the poet’s witch condescends, accord¬ 
ing to the vulgar notion, to mingle mere ordinary mischief with her 
tBatig»itty, ai>d: to become familiar, she is Indicrons, and lose* her power 
over the imagination; the illiisioa vanishes, • So vexatious is the e 6 Pect 
of the stages^atchea n^ that J should probably have left 

tlie theatre vvhVn they appeared, had not ,tbe fascination of Mrs. 
Siddons's influence so spread itself over the whole play, as to overcome 
my disgnst, ahd to make roe forget even Hhakspeare himself; while all 
ernrsciousneaa of fiction was lost, and^his thoagbts lived and breathed 
before me ip the Vary form of truth. ^Mlrs, Sfeiddna, like Sliakspcare, 
always disappears |n the chatocter sdie represents, acid throws an illu¬ 
sion over tire whole scene around her, that .coneCids ^nany defects in 
tlie ah-angetnenta of the tlieatre. t should suppose she would be the 
finest Hamlet that ever appeared, excelling even her own brother in 
that charaiCter; she would more folly preserve the te and refined 
melancholy, the deep spii$ihUity, Which are the peculiar charm of 
Hamlet, and which appear not pnly in the fodourj h in the occa¬ 
sional irresolntion and Weakness of his charaeder-^tbe secret spring that 
reconciles all his mcousistencies^ A sensibility so profound can with 
difficulty he justly iraagined, and therefore ciin very rarely be assumed. 
Her brother’s firmness, incapable of being alWays subdued, does not 
so fully enhance, as her tehdernes,s would, this part of the character. 
The strong light which shows the mofintains of a landscape itr all their 
greatness, and with all thi^ir rugged shaf^^^ gives ithem nothing 
of the interest with which a more gloomy tint would invest their 
grandeur; dignifying, thongh'it softens, and magnifying, while it 
obscures.” 

I still think,” said Mr. >S-^ wifiiout attending tp these reifiarks, 

“ that, in a popular superstition, it is rigln to go with the popular 
notions, and dress your witebes like the old women of the place where 
they are supposed to have appeared.” , 4 , 

“ As far as these notions prepare us for film awe which the poet de¬ 
signs to excite, I agree with you that he is right in availing hiniseU’ of 
them ; but, for this purpose, every thing familiar arid commpn siiouicl 
be carefully avoided. In nothing has Shakspeare l>een more success¬ 
ful than in this; and in aootlter case somewhat mote difficalt-^that of se¬ 
lecting cirenmataneej* of manners lind appearance for his su«ii,>rnatural 
beings, which, though wild and-remote, in the highest degree! from 
common apprehension, never shock )^h(? understanding by incompatibi- 
Hty with thetris,elvds'—never compel us, for an instant, to recollect that 
he has a licence for extravagance. Above every k%l being is the ghost 
of Hamlet, with all its attendant incidents of time and place. The dark 
watch upon foe remote platform, the dreary aspect of the night, the very 
expression of the officer on guard, ‘ the air bites shrewdly; it is very 
coldthe teetdlection of«vstar, an unliripwn world, are all circmosttincei': 
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wlncii excite forlorn, melancholy, anil solemn feelings, and dispose us to 
welcome, with trembling curiosity, the awful being that draws neat; and, 
to indulge in that strange mixture of horror, pity, and indignation, pro¬ 
duced by the tale it nweals. Every mamte circumstance-of the scene 
between those watching on tile platfonn,' npd of that between diom and 
Horatio, prec^diilg the dntrance of the apparition, contributes to, excite 
some feeling of dreaiiftesei or nietannlvdy, 0 Msole«mity,OT expectation, 
in unison with, and' leading~on toward that highottrlesity and thrilling 
awe with which we fitheas the ctmcld^rm of the scene, So the first 
question of BernincdOy imd the'words inr^y, ^ l^nd and unfold jour-j, 
self' Bat there is not a single ifircnmstancein dtbfi*\dialogue, not even 
in this short ortejWih'W’bich the play'Opens', that does innt tahe its st^cret 
effect upon the imagination.- ft ends with fiei^rdo despiltii. his brother- 
officer, alfter having asked W'hcther he hp had * qniet watcl)/' to ‘iiasten 
the guard, if he should chance in meet' diesra; and we itnfiiediately 1 ‘eel 
ourselves alonovon this dreary ground; ‘- 

“ When Horatio enter^,dte ehallmjgef---‘thedi^ifi answers, ‘ Friends 
to this ground, and liegemen to^bisf i#j«te,’^the question of Horatio to 
Bernardo, toucljyng the ttpparitioft-^tlt® enfolding of the reason why 
‘ Horatio has consented'to wnitch with them the minutes of this night’— 
the sitting down together, whil^ Bernardo relates the particulars of wh.at 
they bad iicen for two nights; and, above all, the few lines witJi which 
he begins bia story, ^Last night of all,’ and the divtinguislung, by ttu> 
situation of ‘ yon same star,' the^yery point of-time when the spirit had 
appeared—the abntpteeas with which he broahs off, ‘ the bell then 
beating one*"i**ffie instant appearance of tire gliost, as though nuifying 
the story for tms vm*y truth itself-gll 'these arecircnmetanccs whicli the 
deefwist sensilnlily only cftuW have anggested, and which, if you read 
them a thousand times, still continno fo affect you almost as much as 
at first. I thrill with deliglirfulawe, even wliile I recollect and mciuion 
them, as instances of the exquisite art of ihc-poot.” 

“ Certainly you tnust be very supetstitbns,” said Mr. S-, “ or 

such things could notdnterest you thna.” 

“ Tliere are few people less so ffia'tt I ftin,” replied W—r—, “ or i nn- 
detsumd myself ana the meaning o 4 «u|*m^fittoB very ill." 

“ That is qmtfi paradoxical” * 

It appears to, but so it feitob' tfl cannat explain this, lake it as a-' 
mystery of the human mind/' : - ,\ ■ 

“ If it were poi^bleTor me ip believe the appearance of gliosts at all/' 

• &eplie?r’Mr. B-** it would cettaioly b® thoj^ostof Hamlet; UutI never 

can«fsuppose such tlungs j. they ate out pf all reason mid 'nrbhability,” ' 

“ You would bdifeve tbeimmorifcality oftW.aouh said W-—with so¬ 
lemnity, even without the nid of revelation^ yet our confined faculties 
cannot comprwend ^tnt)''the soul exist aim aepara^n from the 
body* A do not nbsohilely know permitted to become 

visible to us on,eardi;.yetffi»*»ffieymsiiyh® pena^^ to gpw^forvery 
rare and importmatpii]|ios«8,'endii>‘a^^^ hav'e been accom- 

plisbed without ara^ual snapmsiony^or a phatij^'of the 

laws prescribed we call jY<^«jse--tba(t is; wilhmit ene more exer¬ 
cise of die same CnxATiv® .Powxn of which we M««d acfennwledge so 
ninny millions ofexisldng mai^cca, and by which alone ourselves at 
this moment breathe, think, (firdtsqith^e at pll, cannot Ibte impassible, 
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and» I tUinki. ia probatlix. Now, probabiliiy is ftimigli for the poet’s 
justification, tlic ghost helhg supposeti to liave come .for an important 
purpose. ’ Oh, I (should, ttever he weary of dwelling on the perfection of 
Stohsjwaifei^ in hi> ^twtgcituent of every scsette connected with that most 
solema nnd myate^ions wltitdt takes such entire piwsession of the 
imagination,-'rttat we hardiy seenj^eo^eious we are hemge of this world 
while we conte:inplate * the cattravagaot.aiul' erring spam/ TW spectre 
debris,,accon^lK^edhj^naturalemaim^hneeaas totichhig as those with 
which Ite hadipptoatlhM, ’ Itis.iiy the stret^e hght of the' gjow-worra, 
which * ’gins to ine&t^sral fire’;’ it is at ihc'first scent of the 

morning air-Klic living hre^ihv £hat,^ f^ 4 »arttion retires. There is, 
however, no. little vei^tti&n iSr seeing thoghost'ofHat^^^ litfmd. The 
finesHmagmatkta JS;J»qu^te,t6give tins due colouring to such a cha¬ 
racter on thssstage; 'and yet eht^st'any actor is thoag^t c4>able of per- 
forming it. In the scene wh^ce "Horatto hreate his se<n:et to Hamlet, 
Sbakspeare, still true th'tljh touch of mteumM^ces, makes the time 
evening, and marks it-By fevay wt^ds of Hamlet, ‘ Good even, sir,' 
which Hanmer and Wsxhwijmi changed,.without anyjreason, to ' good 
morning,’ thus making his most intertettog and sofemn 

story hy tlie cleat li^ht of the-chcearfulfeBt part of the day; when busy 
sounds are sthrii^,- and the sun its4f seems'to contradict every doubt¬ 
ful tale, and lessen every fijeHogof terror.discord of tlus must 
immediaielybe understood by thosewhodmvisf hpwed the vviliing soul to 

“ How happens it tliep,” said-Mr. ** thatol^ecisof terror sorae- 

tiraes strike us very forcibly^ when-introduced into scenes of gaiety 
and splendour, as, for inst^ce, in tlie ISaaiquot: scene in Macbeth ?” 

“ They strike, then, ohiedy bytholorce of contrast,” replied W-; 

“but the effect, thougiaudden'ahdstitoogjist'alsotransieut; it is the thrill 
of horror and Nurj^se^whi^ they ihen c,omiaameaie, rather T^ian the 
deep and solemn iVeUngs-'cacrted umlw nmte accordant circumstances, 
and left long upon the mind. ' ^ho stififeredfor the ghost of Ban- 
quo, die glotmiy and atthlimokmd'of terror, which tlim of flamkt c.ills 
forth? thoimh die appciaxaijee-'of'Banquo, at the W festival of Mac¬ 

beth, not only teUs jus thathe is murwted, but recalls to our minds 
the fate of the gracious Utmfisn, laid in silence anck death by those 
who, in this very scene, ate vovellQ^g in his spoils. There, though dee]> 
pity mingles widi o«r sutptise and horror,, we ^pericace a far less de- 
gree of interfisc, and that interest too of an iaferior kind. ThS untsi««; 
of grandeur nnd obstmrity, which Mr. Burke describes as a ’s( 4 rt of 
tranquillity tinged with tevror, and' which causes the. sublime, is to l)o 
found only in naml^ j> or in’scenes wh®re circumstances of the same 
kiod.mfevail.”’ ' * 

** That may be,”isaidMi^( Sw—, ** andl peroeive you ai’e noUone of 
those who emwendTifeat obsc«riiy'4(^s.(|not make any part.of the sub- 
linm/'- men of, very cOMimaginatkins” said W— 

“ with whom emtaimy is more tetrib|e ffiap sUrmi |p. Terror and hor¬ 
ror are sf the 'ivs| e.£p^ls thJtsoul, and a wakens 

the faculties, to 3 lUgh degree lifel^ die other contracts, irccz'es, and 
nearly anmhlbtes thpiftw I, that neither Bhakspeare «or 

Milton by ,itheir fictimw, nor Mr^'Bttrkc by his reasomng. anywhere 
’ookod to pbaitivo as a source of the snhhipe, though they all 
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agree that terror is a very high one ; and where lies ihe great 
en(^ between horroir and terror, but in the^iiincertainty and*'obMarity* 
that niicorapany the first, respecting the dreaded evil f 

“ But what say you to Milton's image— 

On his bfovp sat horror plumed,’* , ' ■' 

As an imago, it certainly is sublitntf i it fills t?*c mind with an idea of 
power, but it does not foll<OT tliat MUton interui^’d to declare the feel¬ 
ing of horror to be subliwe; and 'after al|, his image imparts more of 
terror than of horror t for it is not distinctly pictured forth, but is seen 
in glimpses through obscuring shades, the great outlines only ajtpearing, 
which excite the imagination to complete the rest; he only says, ‘ sat 
horror jUfcmed ;’ you will observe, that the look of liorror atj^) tlie 
other chara 0 |eri 3 tie» are left to the imagination of tlm reader ; and aor 
cording to tlrt! strength of that, he will feel Milton's iraag^ to be either 
sublime or otherwise. Milton, whep lue sketched it, probably felt, that 
not even his art ernild fiB up ths^outline, and present to other eyes the 
countmauce which his ‘mind's eye’-gav;|,to him. Mow, if obscurity 
has so much clfet on fiction, what must it have in real lire, whetj to 
ascertain the object of our terror, is fretjuently to acquire the means of 
escaping it. You will obscj'vc, that tliis image, lliough indistiiiet or 
olKcure, is not confused." . - 

“ How can any thing be indistinct and not confused V said M r, S—r—. 

“ Ay, that question is frurn thg! new .selitM)]," replied 
collect, that obscurity, ot* mdistinctnees, is only a negative, which leaves 
the iinaginatid^liO act upon, the few-hints that truth reveals to it; con¬ 
fusion is a thing aa,po 8 itiye as distinctness, though not necmarily so 
palpable; and it may, by nfinglitig and confounding one image witli 
another, ahsohitely counteract the imagination, instead of exciting it. 
Obscunity leaves sometbii^ for the inaagination 40 exaggerate; confu- 
sioui by blurring ono imago into another, leaves only a chaos in which 
the inind esn find nothing to be Mu^jnificent, nothing to nourish its 
fears or doubts, or to act upon in any way; yet confusion and obscu¬ 
rity are terms used indiscriminately by those, who wmuld prove, that 
Shakspeare and Milton were wrongesvhett tliey employed obscurity as 
a cause of th 0 sublime, that. Mr. Burke was equafiy, mistaken m his 
reasoning'upon "Ihe subject,, and that mankind have been equally in 
error, as to the nature qf their oWa feelings, when they were iicted Upon 
by the Illusions of those great masters of imagination, at whose so 
bidding, the passions have been awakened from their sleep, and, 
by wftiose magic a crowded Tlrcatre has been changed to a ionely shore, ■ 
to a witch's cave, to an encltauted island, to a murderer’s castle, to the 



minds do not a|)pear to have fteen very susceptiifie ofthose idreum* 
stances of time and space—what you, perhapSjAwhiild call the pic¬ 
turesque in feeling-Hp’hicl) you seem to think necessary to the at¬ 
tainment of any powerM effect on tlie imagiaatioh. What s^iy you to 
Dryden ?" « 

That Ise had a very strong imaffinatUnr, a fertile wft, p. mind well 
prepared by education, and great promptness of feeling; but he had 
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not-r-at least not in good proportion to his other qualitications—that 
delicacy of feeling, which we call taste ; morepverv that h genius was 
overpowered by tlie prevailing taste of the chhrt, and by an intercourse 
with the worid> too often humiliating to his morals, and dcstJTictive of 
his sensibility, Milton’s bettgr morals 'protected his* genius, and his 
imagination was not lowered by the world.” 

‘‘ Then you seem to think thete may be great poets, witbput a full 
perception of the piettwesque; J mean by pieturcsqne, the. heantifal 
and grand in naturte and in art—and with^ittle susceptibility to wbat 
you vfould c|dl the accordant cireumstanccs, the liannony of w'hich is 
essential to any powerful effect iqxmyour teelings.” 

“ No ; I cannot allow that. Such men may have high talents^ wit, 
genima judgment, but hot theMulofpoetry, which is the spirit of all 
these, and alap sontething wonderfully higher-.-sonicthing too fine for 
definition. It certainly includes an instantaneous perception, and an 
exquisite love of whatever is graceful, grand, and sulhime, with tlie 
power of seizing and eombining such circumstances of them, as to 
strike and yiterest a reader by' the representation, even more than a 
general View of the real scene itself could do. IVliattflier this may be 
called, which crowns the mind of a poet, and dislingnishes it ftoin 
every‘other mind, ouf whole heart instantly ackndwkdges it in Shaks- 
peare, Beattie, and a very few others, not ex¬ 

cepting Thomson, to whose poweis the sudden tear of delight and 
admiratidn bears at once both testimony and H deficient 

Dryden was of a poet's feelings in the fiiie province and 

the graceful, is apparent from his alteration of the TeMpest, by which 
he has not bfily lessened the interest by iocuijibefing the plot, but has 
absolutely disfigttfed the character of Miranda, whoso sintplieify, vvliose 
tenderness and iohbeent affections, miglit, to USO; Shakspeare'ii own 
words in another p|a;*, ‘be shrined in crystal.’ A love of moral 
beauty is as essential in the mind of a poet, as a love of picturesque 
beauty. Tliere is as much .difference betU’oen the tone of Dryden's 
moral feelings and those of Milton, as there is between their perception.s 
of the grand and the beautiful in nature. Yet, when I recollect the 
* Alexandef’s Feast;' I am kstonisbed at the powers of Dvydeu, and at 
my Own daring opinions upon them; and should be feady to unsay 
much that 1 have said, did 1 pot consider this particular instance of the 
power of music upon Dryden's mind, to be *as w;onderful la's any 
instance he has exhibited of the effect of* that enchanting art, in his 
sublime ode. I cannot, however* allow it to be the finest ode in tfi??*' 
English language, so long as I remember Gray’s Bard, and 

Ode bn the Passions.-But, to return to Shakvspearc, I have some-- 

times thought, aa I walked in the, deep shade of the 4^orth Terrace 
of Windsor Castle, when the moon shone on all beyond, th u the 
scene; must have been present in Sbakspeafe’s Mnd, 
the nightrscenes in Hamlet; and, as f rave stood on the platform, 
which there projects over the precipice* and have heard only the mea¬ 
sured step of a sentinel or the dink; of bib afmsjLsnd havb ® 

.shadow hissing by moonlight, at the foot of the mi;!! Eastern tower, 

I have almost exjjected to see the royal shade armed cap-a-pee stand¬ 
ing ^till bn;,the lonely platform befqye jme vThe very star—'‘ yon same 
!^taf'that's vvesl^ardihoin the 1 ^^ watch Over the Western 

towers of the Terrace,' ^dse higlrdarfc li^ marked thOjnselvea upon 
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ilie heavens. Ali b(^n so still and !,bado>\y, so gn*at and sotenni, 
that the scene apj>eaK*d Tit fm ‘no rooital business nor any sounds 
that the earth own^,’ Did you ever ohiidve the fine eflcct of the 
Eastern tower, when you stand hear the Western end of the North ter¬ 
race, and its tall pjofile rears itself upon the aky, front nearly tlie base, 
to the battled top, the lowness of the^rapet permitting this/ It is 
most striking at night, ■when the starw appear, difTerent heights, upon 
its tall dark line, and tvlico the sentinel on watch niovos a shadowy 
fmarq at its foot.” * 


Ta ITALV. 

T/om the hiilkit of JUifci/fdu. ^ 

Oi Drada, or Scryia dl stwaSurc gead, 

JVltsTREas^thcw 6la%e ol*stiangersPwitli ihme h.ui, 
Harlotthke bhoni bf gloiy, and diy pall 
Heroic sfauttew'd, and on down thy fair • 

Aiid noble sfrciYgih lapt wautop, or with laic 
Aud languid step abro,«l,^unto the call 
Of God, thine elder self, iby gloiy, ail 
Thy nm»y miglity memories, deal and d»'ad J 
To dance, .to feast, to couch, carousal, bull. 

Constant anfflifiadloifa;, with tbysotis, insttad 
Of•wamoTs, waasailers St thy V-el, thy priAf'^ 

'■J'hon 1 who foe w*orW and ages hast defied—* 

Witlmone to IwM&iii none—•nvac to ihet^ wllitd, 

Hot thpsi’ «vhp were and me not, tho.e who dud 
TliV shallow b of foy Capitol by iliy sid»>, 

" None other—/Jio« who hast the world tkl'id ’ 

.Slum? 1 cuntumely I foulest. Imigesv', last' 
c Tear foy bad garments Of disgtaee an ay, 

Away wUn ihein ftom every Imib, and ena« 

Flowei, chaplet off in wrufot in npvn (Uy 
Como forth,—leplant the h/plm, tar aye and .>vr, 

Upon thy warrioi looks: and if thou hast 
Still 01 the iiomajj, >,nd ujioii thy hcaii 
Armoiii and iron—Irom iby day-«Itep start, 

^turt up tUinc own defondci; do foe pan 
Goil, asfl thy sirps, have carved for thee, and dart 
An uigle to thine Alps!—foy^foilous pan 
Ilelearn—first War— then fame— the second glorious pan 

God gave thee walh—the walls of Alp and sea j 
if nun shall burst them, if that Goths shall tread 
JVhete Htthnibills have paastJ,—if, vatu decree 
Of Heaven and hand of lao/ul—4f a shred 
IW all ye have t f einpiwi and that flee— 

From even, foe ^ravc uttd freemen stand, but dtead, 

Still shalt foou W vietorious, over fate, 

Okr kings, o’et conquerors J—A home, tliougli lUi', 
Here haadiong they rush ami meet four piato— 

A vewgeanee that is certain, though it wUit— 

Then gtave I—«eveu here in Italy—elate, 

I ){g their unlvcreal grave, A state 
■'hall list frOiO it, as okcc h though late J 

1WR2-*5S. 
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We ivbw Uy T>etor^ar re^ last portion of the letters of 

EdtnttimiBurkb in^buT'possessiohj^i^ found as characteristic 

of the writer as tKosie which preceded them. 

No. XIX. ‘ 

Mt SeaP Sia,r-The ptiMeniun^^^ state of public afers, has re* 
quired my daily, and ahhqst hourly attendance in the House of Com¬ 
mons^ I have therefore not had a single moment^s time to answer your 
letter of the 15th qf Novetnhef,^f^ of Kerryivand which 

inclosed one from Mfi dohh Hennessty you, until this day. I am 
eq^ually surprised a^ shocited at the pfeture that gentleman has rlrawn 
of wlJit he supposeqthe foy conduct. He indeed obligingly 

attribute^ it^so my ignorance of the trUc state of the rights and suffer¬ 
ings of the! claiftiants. But if font i^^^ had arisen from any neg¬ 
lects imputable to mej the fault^^v^ been tiearly the same as if 

1 had been unjust andinhuman Vifith the clearest ktiowledge of the case. 

I amsowy, that I am bbliged to remihd you of th^cireoinstances of 
a matter, of Which you must youTs^f be a least as wdl informed as I 
am. Iwill now; in a fow words lay ffmm before you. ^ ^ 

In the year 1705, my brothef m^^ ?md: among ; other things be¬ 
queathed to me his interest in 0ohir, whieh^is the subject of yours and 
Mr. Hennessy’s letter, t miderstood, thai.during my brother's life¬ 
time, wliilst the transaction wbs receid, and all and witnesses 

living, the affair was Utigaledf that the liti^tio^ unsuc- 

cessml ; and that a decree of a Court of Equity bad r»tablis^^^^^ in 
peaceable possession, * • 

I suppose that nobody will think me unjust in supposing that 1 had a 
fair title to what w.i8 so Jeff, arwl so confirmedi In this light things ap¬ 
peared to me, and 1 bKieve facts so stood, when, about a year after the 
death of my brother, t Waqfor two.or country ; 

that is, about eleven years id the autumn bf 
It only remains for rue to aci^ut for what,has happened since. Not 
having l>een able to vi^t Ireland in aft that long space of time, nor con¬ 
sequently to look after the rights of others, or . even of myself, I did 
what I thought most effectual towards remedying the Jill ■consequences 
of my ignorance, with regard to ihe one or to the other. I placed that 
affair, together v^th idl tfie, rest of my little concerns in Ireland of what¬ 
soever nature, in tim hands of triy friend the late counsellor Ridge, uy^ 
plicitiy resigning myself to his direction, and referring wholly ti^. him 
every application that should be made to me in relation to any Irish 
business. His great idfcgrity and hb sfonnd knowledge ia his profes 
sion, gave me all the reason in tlm world to be persuade, that he ncjvor 
would advise me to the assertion ot any right which I could not sup¬ 
port foinw, and which in honour and^consciemm was not justifiable. 
From that time to this I have met with no disturbance. I arti per¬ 
suaded no better method could be fourrd oat to prevent any ill effects 
which might happen from my long Absence and c^isequent ignorance 
of ray affairs. I most cmrtainly nev^ desired or remotely wished him 
to controvert for a moment the just righfo of any man living, I tlyiik 
1 shbiftd hot have magnitude in the 

■. i; Z-m, ■ '.y'v" . 
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world, much less for one, which, though in my circumstances not to be 
neglected fey me, isjas tiddiing ia comparison of those, whichlalight 
every day ofmy lifeiio favour of what I Inde^, 

it is littie worthy df any ifi|ust[ce eidjer id,ohtain^^;<^^ _ 

So far as to my just presuniption in favour of my legal r%ht. But 
i must say, that I shnulS tlilnk it a very poor account of my conduct, 
if satisfied with having such a righv I had reason to .think th^e bad 
been any original Wrodg in the obtaining it, though not by my actor con¬ 
sent. But ycmr fether, a man I believe of as perfect integrity as ever 
lived, is my authority for the fairness of the original transaction. tl ap¬ 
prehend it is rgistated in tire case which you have transmitted to me/ 
For he expressly told me, that it was 'carri^ on not only with the clear¬ 
est light into its trqe nahtre, hut. at the earnest entreaty of the parties; 
my brother, who was in Ids disposition timid and cautious, having for 
a long time declined to meddle with it. The narrative rays, tliat on 
some doubtful intentions hf toy deceased brother, and on having re¬ 
ceived an unsatisfactory, answer, Mr. Robert Jiagle immediately vvent 
to Dublin, and equipped bimsclf*witha new reKgipn in order to entitle 
lumself as a Pr<g;'estanfc dtsBOvercr tp bring his bill fovveshug in him 
this whole interest. Whether he would not have acted more honestly, 
and in the event more prudently, ip endeavouring by some means to 
enforce the agreement he had made, if the ptfrforrtiance, as he says, had 
been eVadedvvia more than I can say, unacquainted as I am with the 
intricacies of the unltappy laws bn which this business tums.i Most 
certainly, those who have adhered to that agreement have no reason to 
complain of their condition. But by thus endeavouring to set aside his 
own act and to get ibe whole toterettt into hisi own hands, to which if his 
original title had been validnn law,' he would have been entitled only 
to apart, he dfd all that he could do for the ruin of his own family. 
His distress, whatever it may be, is of hbow'n'making. I could not 
admit his claim, m»le as he tnadeit, wifoout aSecting my hrotbefs me¬ 
mory, and Without bringing to beggary the mother of this unhappy 
man, his brodier and a very h^ge fdtaily of children, his and your 
nearest relations. Yonr fathei', i think yourself, I am sure Garret 
Nagle, all told me that this would bi^the infallible event of his success 
in his suit. As to his mother, whose situation Mr. Hennessy paints in 
such strong colours, t thought t had in some measure relieved instead 
of causing it. 1 saw her when 1 was in Ireland. { then gave some¬ 
thing, 1 forget what, for her relief, and directed in general terms that 
shduld have such help to put her at her ease as she asked. If 
. she lg)d asked for more thaq s!^ hp^danC). ehe should have assuredly 
had it 5 for I trust I am not altogether or ,penurious on 

such occasions^ This I know, ^at she see^d perfectly satisfied; 
whereas I understood fr^ that she hod considered Her son's 

su|pess and lier being turned .out of her own Httle tenement as one 
am the same thing. .. As to Garret Khtgle, he knows'whethei^l have 
been a sharp or oppressive landlord to him, either as to the tmm of his 
lease or to any otjjpr prlicular. There are some others who hold 
leases under my title, on what I concave to be veiy moderate terms. 
If you dr any judicious person bad told me they werq otherwise, 1 
should instantly have thought it my doty to make an ahatement. These 
people are all depi^lent, perhaps, fdr their existence on my right. 
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The question tlierefore in point of humanity (to which Mr. H. ap* 
peals) was» whether I ought tU sujjbr Mr. R, Nagle to comimie in a 
distress brought on by his own act, or by admitting Ins new claims, 
rejected by a Court of Law, or to subvert and ruin several innocent 
families wl\o are or ought, to be in a thriving condition under nie f I 
did in general know tlmt he wa^ in bad circumstances; and tbougb 
he ha’s not been wholly without relief, i was informed that as he daily 
threatened new bills., il would be dangerous to give it to him on the 
terms on which 1 heard he proposed it from time to time to Mr. Ridge, 
that is* to say, as a sort of composition for his demand. I believe 1 was 
recommended to be the more cautious on that head, as 1 believe he Imew 
roe naturally disposed, to every possitfo act of kindness to any of your 
namcjWjr connected with yon by any sort of affinity. Had it been 
recommended to me by any of yon, | should certainly have done all 
I could to aceoraraodatc him in any way. However, until the hour of 
yoar letter, I never received directly or indirectly, from any of them, or 
any one else, any sort of proposal for tdeven ydars. I now understand 
what you a«d the friends of that family wisli, though^ 1 am surprised 
that Mr.Kiernan, to whom I mUst lea^’C ip a great mtasura every thing 
of this kind, was not communicated with. If by letting the lease you 
mention, and giving tlte hundred poimds you tnention, that family can 
be set to rights, 1 shall be, just as I alwaya would have been, willing 
volnritarily and cheerfully to do it, provided it may l>e done with per¬ 
fect safety to the derivative interests oT all kfodS even to the smallest; 
for 1 do not know with what conscience I can consent tp sacrifice them 
unless I am actually driven tp it by the utmost process It is, in 

truth, rather for them than myself that J have elSrer been willing to 
trouble myself much about this affidr. When 1 .speak of the lease, I 
mean a lease for twenty-one y we; for a« the rest of the terra is desired, 
as a sort of compeni^ifon for wliattbey have lost,! am not wiSijag that 
such a charge should stand'against me. If they lost afiy advmitage, 
they lost it by no fault of mine; hud I am not answ erable for noL com^ 
plying with proposals which I never received and never refused, It is 
this, and not the dilference oftbe termfwijjeh on calculation is not very 
much), that makes me not so wiBipg to com^y with the proposal for 
thirty-on© years. In other respoctSi,! must leave the al§iir to be settled 
between you and Mr. Hentoessy apd Mr. Kiman, to whose joint opi¬ 
nion (if you can cmne to it) I shall leave the matter. I must expect to 
be kept oat of future litigations; and I. wish on that hfead,*whieg^ 
you have adjusted the measures, that Mr. O'Neal should be consulted. 
He has been kind enpu^h .to bilker , me his assistance in my general 
affinrs. \ 

! have been styvcril times .broke in ^on by business 3ncl mtemipted 
in this letter. I have only to add/ ^at if the powerful friends of these 
people, whom you menfion, am as to aceoihmodate them as I 

am, and will give to that the money diey proposed in their favour to 
expend in a contest'tyifli me, they will put tltem much tnort? readily and 
much better at thidr ease, and show them muchvjore their friends,- 
Indeed 1 have hem able to atteml to this or any private business*, 
I am much fetigUed, apd cannot yet Sttsml myself to any thir^ but ^.y 
immediate doty, W this be my esscuse (it is © true one) for doing 

M JJ 
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wtlmg M y« ia Ae aSiir Joa r«w»»amW » 

LovetoallftiiadB. Umwer, j, 

Most sincerely yours, 

Edm. Bufto. 

Wpstmm^ter* Dfd. 9tli. 

XX. 

n Vmir Ifitler c®nie upon rno , at tlic, y^'iy 

.Vly dear you. bad deferred it, until I 

that 1 was sitting down to write to y f important bill 

should be able to ^ depending in the parlUment of I: eland. 

which had been for some P witli the most cbrdial’satisfactwn. 

I now wish you joy of givennve such pleasure. The 

Be assured iLeand litoral as diat adopted m 

plan of relief indeed is w>t q ftill it is*a great acquisttton,,; It 

Lgland upon tto same 

is highly beneacml fail, by a judicious use of op- 

will extend further; an wood a footing, as people of a per- 

portunities, of putting ypui^ 8 can reasonably expect. You 

Lasion different from tW erf 

toi.anowMgod.5 Bubjem, 

» uken oE ;°" T* lam iiSeei «“>'>* ““ 

and prowled M snot ; g„, ia„ now leaves Aeir oa- 

That Whwm ifeeee ha. eome to tbem from them 

tiiral faculties free. W lia « instrament of distracting the peace 

aBcestors is notm^de ^ydon^^Orn^^^^ have nothing 

and destroying the credit industry, skill, and good 

but tbe imns jugg ’ p^hen one considers the force of 

economy, p 

powerful and inveterate p j t ^ worse a name, in- 

,'oorreHef. f‘“^rSd^^eSSe^TAU hoAm. here 

to which some of diose has been done, than 

fallen, it is rather to b ^ appears m many 

how no more came « burned., the rage of 

upon this 4 jf vieSr. There will be much arra- 

disappointment tha ^ wettoded ftors and apprehensions on 

ing, much^blustwmg. ®you, 4 md all you converse with, 

to bear all ^ is Sy vent and purging off of an 

It is Yourijjtofestat this time to show, that the favour 
old distemper. It IS you m besteffwtsimagmahk; that you 

you have receded to ^ ,g. 

at^ truly att^ed to ^ placable to those whose opmions 

deiveyou; «dief; and that you'are thoroughly 

to Ay .to .a^argto »na««^.to. 
„,ttM h,„ tod ,pdt pndcip.1 friend. 
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over to Ireland for no other reason than to vote for it. I mean Mr. 
Dunbar and Lord Lucan, The third is Mr. Mason, a descendant of 
Lord Mpiesworth. Lord Inchiquin likewise gave his proxy for the re¬ 
lieving; act, You know the merits of the Speaker on this business, and 
of the gentlemen who distinguished thentselves in the debate, particu¬ 
larly tliose of the Jaw, When the English atts had passed, I sent a 
copy of the first act ^hich waSaprinted to Mr. Goold of Cork. The 
second, which related to Ireland, and which reqWaled the act of King 
William disabling; Catholics from any interest in the last forfeited 
landsf was not printed when I left to'^n, or-I should h&e sent it. 
This act, which was moved for "by Lord Kiehard Cavendish, next 1bro- 
ther to the Duke of Devonshire, and seconded by Mr. Connally , was a 
neces^ry leading step, without which nothing'could be done for Ire¬ 
land. One^f those, you ktioW^, is among the worthiest gentlemen in 
your country; and the other, one of the first ornaments of this, for 
learning, honour, and bravery. I recoirnnended you to Mr. Connolly 
for a licence to carry arpns. I suppose, in the hnrry.pf so much busi¬ 
ness he forgot it, but I shall remind fiim ofwmat you desire. 1 men¬ 
tioned your name to Lord Kenmare as a uear rcliy^on of vmine, for 
whom 1 had the greatest affection; and without desiring his future 
protection in direbt terms, I thanked him for what lie had already done 
for you ; which; the best way of asking it at tliat time; but 

1 shall have the” honour of writing to him this day, and will not tail to 
refresh his memory concerning, you.. If some circumstances in my 
family bad hpt preyented it, I should ceruinly, with some other friends 
whom you have hot seen of a long time, have surprised you among 
your woods, waters, and mountains, All here desire to be most aS'ec- 
tionately remembered to you and yours, d am ever, my dear Garrett, 
Your most aflectimiate kinsman, ^ 

, ^ and fiiithfal humble servant, 

Beconsfield, August 25, If 70, EDM.- BtiuKE. 

The papers but too fiiUy inform you of our bad accounts from * * 

* * . They are indeed very little different from those which I al¬ 
ways expected. 

[The remainder of these lettersJbear no date, Uiey must therefore be 
perused without any idea of their connexion with each other. It is pro¬ 
bable they were sent in franks, and that the dates wAe on the covers 
which are DOW lost.] ^ 

. XXL 

• ■ ' ■ ■ '* ''••■'s'' ' ■’*» '■ V’ ' 

My dear Garxei,*—I have oi^y' time to say in a very few words, 
you have two books of Husbmwlry, Insle's and Duhamel's—the fast is 
the most regular and methodical; die first has more matter in it, but it 
is worse digested; bnt 1 thiidt it be of considerabre use to a prac¬ 
tical farmer, (though wrote a while ago) as it contains a vast va¬ 
riety of obsefvatihns, whibh ms own tVxjghts may improve. I know 
yon will be glad to Tend theih, to apy of our friends about you, that 
they may be il^extenaively.,a»eful asspossiblek Many odd words occur 
in Lisle’s HiiS^andTjr, but they are dxplamed tt i%e end of the book* 
The other books are to be’defiverjed to Dr. Patrick Nagle, for the 
young part of the famtlles, sdas to accommodate them as well as,can 
be dobe by so lew books. The book called “The Art of Thm^g,’’ is 
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a book that ^he ©octbr ^ think verjr fit to bo |mt into t!)b 

handa of tho boys who bdve jfot throu^i their in the sehobl he 

patronizes, as a good introdhfction to any^they may read. 
There are some books of arithmeu^^^ in away*--those, too, 
may haye their use, T ahaU direct tomething surv^ing and men- 
sufa^ioQ, though on recSUection, if you buy as many of these books as 
shidi be worthy, I wdll pay for them, • Pray gi^e your children educa¬ 
tion : it won’t cost much. Whether farmers, or what else, they cannot 
be the worse for it. I am really solicitous for the welfare of all the 
people about the JESackwater, and most grateful for their friendship-^ 
in this 1 speak to all our friends,, foi T consider yon all as one, and 
hope (as 1 an* sure you do, if you are wise) that you consider yourselves 
in the same way. Re»fiember me to your nephew Ked, whom | Impe, 
when he » fit for it, to see in Londoa. Petty has a son Iwre, a pretty 
boy with good parts, who is yaking an exceeding tjuick pmgress. She, 
I am told, intends to remove him; surely this is not well considered, 
until the boy h|« done^sometfaing morel If,she does, be will lose 
what be has got. Tell her I b!;g she vwjuld not think.of it;- and that 
some way may h^ found nf Itayinghim here in careful hands during tlie 
vacation,. . 

My DEAa Gaiiuei,—I am come hither for two or three days to 
enjoy what, 1 think, in rnywltoje life I have never 100 ^ wanted, a 
little repose and tranquillky. Tor the. present I cannot enjoy it very 
long; hut I am not without hopes, thht'in less than a fortnight, I may 
be able to leave town for the sutoiner. As I mention leaving town, f 
ought to let you know thaf I have quitted the Broad Sanctuary, and am 
returned toCharles-streetjSt, James’s Square, where I formerly lived. 

I am mudi obliged to you for the unprofitable trouble you have had 
about my pooy concerns, I am sensible that your residence at Killarhey 
for so cohsiderable a part of the year must make it very difficult for 
you to attend to that business.. T shall ceitaihly make the friendly 
pains you take for me as light as pbssfole; <and therefore shall write by 
this night’s post, as yon wish 1 sbot^d, to Mr.^Cieman, I cannot con¬ 
ceive why toe tenants should he so very much behind-hand. f know 
that the markets are not only reaiooaWy good, but extremely high. 
......... was last Christmas at Cork fconsiderdbly above fifty shillings 

an hundred; and if corn was, or ia.'tdteaper With you than widi us, it is 
..„i«l»eaj)*indeed; but 1 belie.ve it bears'-a better price at Cork than it 
doe^here, I think it, theibfoin^ not ttotoasoQ^fe, that they should be 
compelled to f>ay, and the sooner ibeihettsgrr for if persons so poor as 
they are, should be suffered to runfong m «tri^|, nothing will be got 
from them. If they weiwittoahieRedby ^ accident^ it were but r^son- 
able I should bear pact of the loss; but 1 do not ooncdlve to be the 
Case; and 1 ant satisfied that tli^y hkve Iktins ai<A ‘moderate price. 
As to Mr. Nagle, his refusing to pay isdndeed very exgraordhmry. I 
am not without a stapng foehng of his behaviour, ^, 

Ppor WatNagfomlied of a put^ fever ,fhe day beforel left town. 
I heard nothfog of his illfitos until th^e were vmy. little bop;^ of his 
lifo. My brother went to sed him, and shsys in town to take care of 
his funeral, and whatever may be deceasary for the stdtfommtt of the 
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trifling eflecl^ be may hayileft. Very trifling, I fear, they are; and lie 
lias two children at schttpl in Staffordshire, probably unpaid for, and 
certainly without the ieas||rovi#^ m^ua of their settlement 

in the world. He has been for some years wholly out of employment, 
my interest in the East IndiSi Com^uy being gone dyer since that body 
has been brought under the influkiee of the rniniittry. Had he lived, 
possibly something might have been done for him at a fufeire time; he 
Was rcaliy a good-natured^^ manf and%^ of husine^« well as de~ 
saving; to be employed in it. What to do about his children ! know 
not>« 1 am sure i am not able to jprovlde fbr them. 

Our Worthy friend Mr. Eureelf called on me a few days ago with 
Garret Of Rinny’s son. They were going , to the camp at Coxheatli- 
Mr. TPttreeii has got him a commission in the Somersetshire Militia. 
This'ls, it is true, only a temportny provision; bnt if he has any thing 
like abilitj??^ and behaves so as tO ;pleaae his Colonel, it may lead to 
something in the regular service. Ned Nagle has written to you, 
though i know not by what means you missed mieiving his letter. 
He was not long out oTemployment.* He is now gone to Newcastle to 
bring roifhd a frigate built them fpr the King’s ser;nce, to which he is 
appointed lieutenant. She is called the Syren. If he could liave been 
sent to the West Indies again, I atii not imre that Sir 
would not have found mearts, in a short time, to have given him a 
higher command, He behaves extremely i^ll, and is re^^ to be 
as good an officer a.s any of his standing in the service. He came a 
little thin from the West Indies, liaving been in a bad ship, and sufft-red 
a good deal of hardship in bringing her home t but arid arause- 

ments of this part of the coUnt^^^ sOom recovered him* 

Be 80 good as to give compluntniO tO Eord Kenmare, and 

my tltanks for his obligin,^ temetubtana: of me. His and kind¬ 
ness to ypu lays the ^eatest obligation upon me that he can possibly 
confer on me. 

t am extremely pleased with'what you tell me, anfl indeed what I 
had before heard of severdi young Roman Catholics at Cork. The 
manner in which they Were treated by the A.ssociation was certainly 
very improper, but I would not have them to be discouraged by the 
rade jmd conduct of muthinking men; buf to persevere in 

every mark tlwir gpod affectiona to the government under which 
they^ivfe, Whenever Jt cometl into wise and manly hands, they will 
find the benefit of it, notwithstanding the shameful surrender that was 
made of the pawm;a pf ^vermnent on a late occasion in Scotia^; 
which has indeed inflamed the spirit of bigotry, and revived a temper 
which I thought had nearly been extmgmshed to every part of the 

Some letters vrere received here, coacernmg the dispositions shown 
by the lower sdrt of people m'Owrk during the apprehension of an 
invasion, as if they were onil^pomyif making an insurrection for the 
plunder of that mV*. t ao^pect hat there is not mneh^ if any, truth in 
the atory. ’ I wish you would eofluire and let me know what founda¬ 
tion there was fljr It, I am ever with the greafe^t regard, 

My dear sir, your ailfe^cmate kinsman and humble servant, 

' ' ' , ‘ EdM. Ik’RjiE. 
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My t»KAii is true ® long time silentj sn^ 

J fear very Watheably SOI i)Ut^ is, 

or no. we We been as much engaged as possible. Ine ‘ 
been iong and bnsvi and we have been obliged to appear for son^e 
twia&nme to W tods. ibougU “ ^ 
forget, them. We begin now to breathe a little, and our 
idiiBt be how we are to dispose of ontselves in 
is to go to Italy. It would be pleasing to 

use* but I am not sure, tliat Bometbing my notbappea tt? ^scon- 
cert’iny schenje*v Your talking of taking a ^p to Parkgate, 
pleasure; because, perhaps, ypu may be tempted to ^rther 

Lndon is but two days in the tnachme feom Cluster; and I need 
not say how happy we should all be to see you. If 
could wish it were soon; that we may not bfedispersed before you^J^ival 
James Henriessy’s letter 1 got ,»oine to a%o,\ 
i think I Could hardly miscarried. 

I doubt the letter whichj|^ but most sincerely ri^oice at his 

1 know not of^tM’^fife3rVi^,j, a^t am at your father’s continuing in a 
being ii)./,.?ali©pe he beleres there are few things in the world which 
' could give me a more sinccre’pleasute tlian good news of him. As to 
the improvements at Clohir, 1 must leave them altogether to your dis- 
cretion. You know pretty nearly ^vljat I would wish to have done, and 
I am sure you know tlie time and manner of doing it much better than 
I do. Though my hurry here prevented me from, giving any thing like 
directions abpai th® parts,,! take it for granted, tliat so much 

as regarded Roche’s; little garden, from the’road downward, &:c. was 
done of course, and that he had his usual little relief at Christmas. 
The planting part you will settle with Mri Cr^itty. The glins and 
rocks, I thipk riiight be sown to advantage With ash keys and the like. 
But of that yon will judge. I send you inclosed a sensible book on 
some of the topics which have been bandicil aliout here for this year 
past. 1 lliink yon will like it. 

Poor unfortunate .lamps came to us,^s you guessed he would. I am 
sorry he behaveu as he did on leaving the country. He was in a mise¬ 
rable condition; hut severity would not have mended or improved 
‘ the weak understanding that brou^t him bitp^it. He told us he in¬ 
tended to go to Qnebeci Dick ^avO; hjra soilde little assistance, and 
gai.him%ea clothing and necessariefi. - After this we saw nothing of 
hiro fof some to, to concluded Butheualled 

here lately; his reception w^S tint,^nk&.^ ^ood as itjhad b,wh|, and we 
have not seen him these tea'daysbut >lbelieve he is still in town. 
Someboriy persuaded him thmskmo to g^,him a place in the Customs, 
I had two letters from AttyN^le uontmning a reqtmst off he same 
kind; a desire that be mikht'be enadi? .vi«ni5^r.of tfad Wt 4 )f Cork. 

1 have not y«^ answered him V bBt;| neithi?r wi^ noir, can4o iti You 
will be so good as ,to settle some gostTip accounts for I ftiiSk Mrs. 

Burke stood for %ttyfe4ku|:hfor. I for Nej^ Htoesiyb, and Dick for 
Mrs. Carret N^e’s of RW. thb-se’a foe,'.(«i[tlfe8e occa¬ 
sions, is-.three gi^Deaa4''^-’^^^» ,to;iiVa,thtce 

guineas toeach pftheJa^s, .iyith am* a&tioftate complimto 
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and thanks for clwosing us. Adieu, tny dear Garret, and believe me 
inast truly yours, Edm. Botike. ' 

XXIV. 

• . Vjt * ' ’-■J*'"" ‘' .s’.,* * ' '’’:*. '*, * - ■ * *..*.''' ,*'*.•■.*'* 

Mt bear Sir,— am not a little ashamed to find myself so long in 
your dehtf especially as your health seemed in sp nncertam a'situation 
at the dnie when you wrqte. Believe nie I was not indifierent. tb you, 
though a most excbasive hurry of'Various sorts of business scarce left 
me a moment's leisure to tell you so. In reality, I am now far from 
idle. Be so good to \et me bear from you sobn, and gratify me with 
an accdbnt ofyour amendment, Ihere are few things could give me 
a more sincere uneasiness than any suffering of yours. You mention 
some particulars relative to my iccmmts: you know 1 am not very 
knowin|irinthe particulars of them, and may easily he guilty of mistakes. 

I leave all tp^your discretion and' friendship. I could wish that the 
little commissions, I spc^e of in my last letter, should he performed; 
and as you have probably nothing of mine in your hands, you may 
draw on me for the charge, as well as fj^r what other matters you may 
think fit to the poor of your village and parish at this rigorous 
season. * - . 

To be sure, the trees ought to be replaced; and too many of them 
cannot be planted; as allowance must be made for those that naturally 
will be stolen and destroyed in a country so'ill supplied with wood as 
yours. 

If I remember ri^t, you said sometliing about poor Garret’s horses; 

I don’t now remember what. Do as you tbitik best; always remem¬ 
bering, what he said at his deadi, that those of them he was fond of 
should be put into such bands as would use them tenderly. His 
steward at Clohir, I'think, was a sort of t^vourite of Garret’s; if so, 
he will in all Aings be treated accordingly. If the poor on that farm 
be in distress, you will relieve them a little, and you may depend on it, 
your bills for the whole will be punctually answered; else,it would not 
be reastmable to d^ire that you should be in advance for me. 

Dick has been for some time past at Paris. It is true he has not 
wrote; but no man living loves mm values you more; not even myself. 
He will make up for his neglects. • 

By your saying nodiing of Ned, though I have been very particular 
about him two or three times, I conclude you have ehai!ged your mind 
in relation to ourformef 'igdan for him. In whatever way you think 
best to put him, you shall always find me equally ready to assjst jfjim; 
for I Ipved his’ father, and I think yeryVell <j 1’ die boy’s own disposf-'* 
tions. Jenny and Ktde Dick deso^’me to wish you all many happy 
years. Pray remember us afiktionatelyto our dear friends at Bally- 
walter, to all the Gan^s, tomyftiendaml agent, to liallylegan, and 
to all those with whom I hope you passed a Christmas in the old man- 
imr; cheerfolaMhatoy. May yon have many of them! 

' I am myself well, etiw^ diim a cold Igot on Monday se'nnight at my 
election at WOhSover. 'lire eVeflt of that election I am sure will give 
you pleasure; your next ynti w'ill drink Lord Verney 

and my old friend (and indeed youts^ Will Burke. It was on Lord 
Verney’s interet^t I wto ehfloen at that borough. I am with unalterable 
affecpon, my dear your affei?|iohate, Ej>m. Borke.* 
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''TO ,:A'-. SMA:P:E IN ^LEEP. 

WfliTKER hast thou wamkred. 

Creature of the sky ? 

LoUj^ tiioe hove I poodorcd 
Over thy list sigh ; 

Was it rasjiion dreaming? 

Or a Spirit bcaeniog * 

On iny tranced eye ?— 

Was it buramg pleasure, . 

Or diviner pain,— 

Such as lost hearts treasure 
When all hope is vairi ? 

Was Ihere hate, or sadness, 

Or aivangei^ madness 
Iti that «oh disdain, ? 

Oh! to me'the tender 
dancing of thy scorn 
$tiS outstara the anlendoui 
Of'the rich night bom} 

Yet < 5 ^pre is finer. 

And the ilss diviner 
F5rom thy red lip tom. 

Ne’er will I forget thee, 

Bright thing of the sky! 

Albeit when I met thee 
Thou ao sboi) didst die, 

Like the thou^ts that )jeri»b, 

Hovesoe’er we cherish:— 

Tell nicj tell me why! 

—Let’who loves the peril 
Dream of endless change: 

Is that heart so sterile, ^ 
la that eye so strangr?; 

Which, round love’s .devotion 
Keeps its stedfiist motion, 

Ana will fteeer range? A, 2i. 


GONNELLA, THE GOUET FOOt OF FEfiRAKA. 

The life of^h Fool cannot but he interesting to ihe larger portion of 
the community. Let us not be misundortUOod, and thus give oiTence 
to any of our too susceptible read^s. The ^lory or the shame of sucli 
"' a title exists in the word*s being written with a small/or a large F. 
request the printer w9l be i^rtieular on this point, bf he wiU com¬ 
mit a capital blunder. ThinK of Blfiskspieare’* l^k! it one thjng 
to wear motJey, and another to '‘wear it in our brhinS,** We by* no 
means intend to pnter minutely into Gonhella’s bio^phy. Those who 
are curious on tms subject, ei^hr froiq fellow feeling, or whatever other 
motive, are referred to Battcaotoeo del* who ih his wMom has 
thought fit to publish a conaiilerabk ifqlume in very mcdnsiderable 
prose, upon thuf fijf^ious and imaginative jeHeri Ah! th^ Oonnella 
had lived in the d^s of Boecacdol Tb^ t^tdd.'he have be«i immor¬ 
tal as Bruno and Buihlmacco! 

* He was born betwep the years ,li®0 arid ^400^ the son of a glover 
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in Florence. His father took pains in his education, and the boy 
proved himself an apt scholar; though nothing delighted him so much 
as a jest or a r^rtee. This humonr ladehred him to all the pltusant 
fello ws of the city ; and if his practical jokes sometimes gave disturb- 
ence to theseyereahd the maudlin, was ho to blame ? At aliout the age 
of twenty, he roved, away from his father’s every-day shop, to Bologna ; 
but soon alter he made nis appearance there, hearkening to the fame of 
Niccolo the Third, J^artjuis of Ferrara', off be went to his court. He 
instantly ingratiat^fe and was Solemnly installed “the Fool," 
Here he revelled in delight. No ope could be ^greatly displeased at 
his jests, however they weso aimed, for he was a kind-hearted fellow, 
and besides, he wore motley. The Marquis, in particular, bestowed 
on bim every sort of favour; in public dways, and sometimes, we have 
heard, 2c the Foors advice in his oabinet. 

After awhile, he craved perpaission—it was during the winter season, 
•—to visit Florence for a wife elect; when, punning upon his name, he 
protested, as a humane apology, that one pdtmat was not enough for 
such cold Weather. The girl’s name wa*s,Piecca Tapi, a comely sort of 
person, sai^h my authority, . 'When Irn 'iseturned wiA her to Ferrara, 
some merry inquiries were made at conk respecting the Fool’s wife, 
when lie repltM she had one excellence, and one fault, and both com¬ 
prised in one,—namely, she was a woman. ; “Sirrali! how now?" 
quoth the Marchioness, looking more tartly than ordinary,—for, by the 
by, slie always had a tart look.—“ Alack!” answered the Fool, “1 trust 
yon will pardon your poor bufGuon, for he would not impute the like 
to your highness, no,—^^notin either way,—utdess by a thousand fold.” 
This was uttered in so meek and humble a tpUe, and accompanied with 
80 profound a reveVence, that the Marchidhess, who was uncommonly 
dull in matters of raillery, received it as a thousand-fold iCompliment. 
Some in the company Jiaughed,-M;hey were impertinent . fellows, In¬ 
deed so overdowirtg was hA‘good humour, that she graciously ex¬ 
pressed her command for Checod to be introduced. “ What a misfor¬ 
tune !” exclaimed Gonnella, “ what a ddemma am I in! PoorijChecca! 
Wby she is deaf as .a corrupt judge to one kide of the question. Then 
she has an ugly tyick of bawling, as if she fel t a comfort in supposing 
every body as hard of hearing as herself* Besides, if she is introduced, 
my sublime mistress will be compelled to bawl in reuirn,—and that’s 
quite shocking!” His sublime mistress, however, insisted on being 
obeyed, and without dela^i. Off tripped our ipbtley wag, informed bis 
wife of the honour about to be conferred on her, and gravely scfiooM 
her into a belief that the Marchfenese was,so deaf it was necessary she 
should bawl prodigioiutly. The Marquis and his friends were let into the 
secret. Few thm^ can be imagined more ludicrous thap dhe scene that 
Mlowedbe'tw^ ^cj^e twohiidies qfh%b and low demree, each believing 
the other deaf, an^ screaming out tMr utmost ht^-strained compli¬ 
ments, while, the Fest of the company round them in a ring, en~ 
joying, seriously as they epuld, a joke that toM itself so londly. It was 
too good a thing* to ^ie in dm Fmara, ar^ has therefore been 

frequently imitated. , ThlJ MhrelnoniBaBa, when the jest was blown, un¬ 
able to contend t^nst the roar of laughter, took the police course of 
pretending to |cMm in it, and tavniug round to Gonnella, a^u&Uy 
thanked liim for lo merry an invention, while at the same time she 
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rcBolved on revenge the insult to her t»ain 

force oouid avail her against a wit,—and in this she alSd lm 
been imitated. Accordhigly she spitt for him one morning ;mto her 
chamber; and no sooner did he come than the door was locked, and 
the h'ool found biinseif surrounded by a crowd of women, widi her 
highness as their general, all armed with switches of the most totting 
description. “Now, tiiou varlet,” said the Marchioness, “thog shalt 
be chastised. I will teach thee never again to pass a jest on-any 
woman above the condition of thy paltry wife.*’ The Fool penitently 
declared himself deserving of their most feminine and tetider anger, 
merely entreating th^ would grant him.one small request,*—then they 
might cut him to pieces. Flis petition, was unadvisedly acceded to; 
upon which, kneeling ddtvp amidst the enraged amazons,^ he thus 
continuedL “ Most honoumhle lady, and ye undoul|t 0 d maids' of 
honour, ! request no more tbim that she, and she alone, will be the 
first to lay a switch across my back, who hath, at any time or in 
any way, in stealth, or,,in darkness, at Otherwise, forfeited her afore^ 
said honour, and all that 111 wot of,” Upon this the honourable 
liidy herself, of^urse, eotdd not strike fitst; but she‘commanded 
three or four of the oldest tp .commence,—a very unfair and prepos¬ 
terous command, and it wa^ accordingly declined- The young ones 
were then appealed to, but they laoghS^ outright, in defiance of eti¬ 
quette. In , fact every switch beeamo impossible, and Gonnella got 
clear out of the scrape. ' , ^ 

He played an admirable game at (jvi^ pro quo against the Francis¬ 
cans. One of the servants of the court had confessed himself to the 
superior of that order; when among divers remittable sins, the peni¬ 
tent owned he had once dptsttarned ute intention of killing a man who 
he imagined was his enemy. Upon this the superior told lum that 
none but the bishop himself .could absolve hinj, from so heinous a sin, 
“ You do not understand »ie,” pleaded the servant; “ 1 did not even 
attempt to kitl him, and now nfiy rated is not only at peace, hut he and 
1 are Cprdihl friends together,”—1 underwood thee too well,” the 
friar answer^; “and I have not studied divinity so long as not to 
know thou hast committed mot^,ydviavWff«fas pro facto reputatur^ 
the meaning of which is, that will is equivalent to the act. Gk), 
and humble thyself before the bishop, my son; and when he shall have 
absolved thee from this sin, rofum hither, and I will^ant thep’absolu¬ 
tion for the other sin^ thoq bust confessed.” This was sp harsh and 
^uoubtesome a doctrine, that the, tmq went to his regtdar parish priest, 
whtjj aftei'listening to his "«onli^skm, ‘jim^e^ him, not 

without thifowing out somn sfirouig expressions agkinst the silly and ig¬ 
norant Franciscan, During dm Easter week the man Was talking of 
this annoyance on the piart of the fdar to his febowTservants, among 
whom was Gonne^ He ran laughing to ihe il^rquis with tliO story, 
and proposed to treat tbe,hdyd)rethreh'nii^ d touch of their 

own doctrine. To this the toarepiia i^ehdily agreed, glad of an oppor- 
turaty to torn the Francisca^w into ridiciile, as be held himself up as 
the patron of tfaea^ nvals the Dounoicans, 

On the Jfoilowing morning GoimeHa, attired in a magh^eent dress from 
hiamaster’s wmdrobe, went,to the Cbmr<^h of Si F'rands, caused it to 
bebureed abroad that he Wits (he Jhiincc irf" Bissignano, op his way to 
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Filippo, Duke of Milan, andtiiat for a day or two he would reside at the 
palace of his loving cOusin. Niecolo the Third, w|o8e secretary attended 
at his el1x)w in radek subihissioti. This Fpolj wd^ had an extra¬ 
ordinary feculty in disgaising his y^ipe Having sent for 

the supefidr of the monastery, he addressed hjp» in the Neapolitan 
dialebt, and with a face 6^ the most astphishihg gisavity> ^ He expatiat¬ 
ed on his love and Veneration for the ot^r of St. Francis, then men¬ 
tioned it was his custom to hear the mass for the dead four times a year 
in one of their ^diurdies, and that as the morrow was one of those i^ys, 
he requested they would perform it, at tlte same time ordering the secre¬ 
tary to disburse thirty ducats to the brethrenand to instruct the house¬ 
hold of his loving cousin to prepare an excpUent dinner for them after 
the mas&ifc He then tdok leave, while |h^#iara bowed down to the 
ground, scarfl^e able to, restrain their <raptdhe at the tlmiights of the 
money and the feast. Next day no pfirovision was made for dinner in 
the monastery, and the Fool again a^peai^d aiid attended the mass; at 
the end of which he repeated his pnncelv ordera to the secretary, As 
dinner-time drew near, a servant was deapuched to tlie friars, requir¬ 
ing the assistance of three or four lay-hipi^s, as tbe^sumberof dishes 
was so great, and as the prince wished on© half of them to be placed on 
the table at once. The lay-brotliiers, on their arrival at the palace, 
were desired to wait awhile in an apartment, when the door was locked 
upon them, Gonoella then, in his motley, ran off to the monastery, 
and had the satisfaction nf. seeing atlnhe fraternity sealed at table in 
the refectory, vehemently impatient for dinner, “ Mercy on ns!” 
he cried out, ** what a feast is preparii^ for you!”—“ But when is it 
coming?" roared out the hungry raoaths. “It’s almost ready,’’an¬ 
swered Gonnella} “ and the co^ are otily* waiting to know if you 
would like the pidgeons 'stewed with truffles or green peas.”—Oh! 
truffles! truffles! by allnneans!" they exclaimed in chorus. '* And then 
there are some delicate chicken-hothiesi, basted with nyirrow,—shall 
they be staffed with chopped lobsters orfried sv^eetbreads ?’’ Tiiis was 
a question not so easily dedded. ThOre was much demur, much smack¬ 
ing of lips. At last, however, as opinions were divided, the superior gave 
his casting vote in favour of clmpped lobsters. To their utter discorafort, 
the Fool, instead iff rettirning yfith. all speed to the cooks, began to 
describe the many othef^fflahesi ahd dweit so Jpi^ on dm delicious in¬ 
gredients of p pardhnlar p^ty, that they jumped up in a fever of tau- 
taliaatbn, and pushed him out of the refectory*w'ith orders for truffles 
and chopped lohaters.' OonhellP kept thefo for another long hour, w 
exasperated hungCT, hdifoi'e'hore^ed the lay-brothors in the palace ; 
when he coolly desired thm- tp wtuw to lheix superior, hoping, for¬ 
sooth ! Uicre was bj^e^id anffgatiickj, apd enough of lilbdi^ in the monas¬ 
tery, and fo assure the reverend bro^erboPd it was the indirect inten¬ 
tion of'the Friape of Bissignano to send the ducats aid the dinner, but 
that the superipr* ih has learning, well*ltnew how to take the will for 
the deed, guilt mlv^ofprp facto rq)utatiir. 

It is mdaiioholy^hat such a Fpol should die. ^ 'There is too sad a 
corttrast between the laugh of life and the stillness of death. A philo¬ 
sopher is supposed to h^ve made up his mind on the subject; and we 
lose him, as it WPi^V ^ his own ppi^itionS can we weep greatly 
• at the find exit df a liritgm at him, and 
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he seems ased to it* But when a blithe spirit is drivra hence, wrench¬ 
ed from existeaCe in the iriidst of its wild nuerriment, one hour a being 
of delight, and dte U«kt loathsome clod, who -is not into 

sorrow at the change ? The fall of a sparrow is as disastrous as that 
of a pighdhgaie, we Itutnent? Gonndla’s death was not 

only suddeii, but straiige and dreadful. We record'the several dr- 
eurastances that led to it as briefljros posaibfe- A painful story lieed 
not be d welt upon, abdany comment, in; this instance, is surely unne¬ 
cessary. .. > ^ ^ ^, 

For a Icmg time the marquis had been' afilicted with a quartan ague. 
His physiciims applied their usual remedies in vain, and they knew but 
of one more, which none them liad the boldness to administer,— 
it was to throw him into a wd bath, without previous notice, confiding 
fully as much in the mordentary panic in the eflBcacy^of me water. 
GonneUa, who had secretly listened to their consultations, r^olved, for 
his master’s sake, to run the haaard j and soon after, waUdng done 
with the marquis by tlje side of the Pw, he pushed him over the bank 
into the river, where he had edntrived that two fishermen should be in 
readiness to him. .-llhen* haying first seen him taken out o| the 
stream and placed in their bokt, he hastened out of the btates, well 
aware of the danger of temaihing there if the consequences should 
prove uniavoaraWe. Ho escaped to .^adna^ where be heard .of the 
complete recovery of the marqms, wimse ague-fits never returned after 
that extraordinary remedy; httkat tbe^'hame time the astounding news 
arrived of Gonnella’s having been convicted of kzc meft^ey insomuch 
as he had laid violent hands on the person of bis beloved sovereign, 
even to tbe irarainont j)eril of bis life, and that tl»ef elhre the said Gon- 
nelia was declared a traitor, bani^ed for ever from the States, and 
sentence of death was pronounced in itnse he should presume to set foot 
on Feriara ground. All this did not deter hitn, from entering the city, 
in the hope of being again taken into favour. He was impelled to this 
by. the love he bore his master, .the joy he felt at bis being restored to 
health, and the pcmsciousoess of having acted not only with a good in¬ 
tent but with good fortunew Yet to smooth, the way to an immediato 
reconciliation, be paid bis visit in character,—with a jest. He arrived 
in a cart, standing on a pik of. Paduan earth, and when the officers 
came to arrest i*im by order of the marquis, die pleaded hk feet were 
not upon Fmara ground,* This objectaon was iisstandy overruled by 
dragging him down from die caTt upon, the actual tefritory. The 
.afificefs then conducted him to piqson,.i{iformed him be had. not an hour 
to Uye, and that there was no, hope tMf.merey. limnedlatoly a confassor 
appeared to prepare him for deitth| W Gonnella was led-latjth into the 
public square l^r Ihfeeution, ' . , n 

Though iihe Marquis wax eonvmced Mtt jester had aot^ entirely 
from 4he kindneimof his hearty and though bo kit grab^ towards liifo 
for the pure he had efifocted, ,yql he to the sentence of bamsh- 

meat passed "by his tJoancil, partly fo ttphol^ 'the kttifolahiUty of a 


* This wlttrevftslQn »a«, uftdipr circamstaum, fern follitwied, and with 
better success^ by Qumdo, itochestor, ffn^ at least,oae aKmr,--a French- 
mas, whose name wefiugct. \ ' ■ ' / , - 
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sovereign’s person emoBg his but chiefly to frighten Gonnella 

by way of retaliation had endued. As soon 

as he heard his favonritC'fe childish desire to retaliate 

caused hitt); to issue orders for bis imntediote death, with secret in¬ 
structions to the executioner, which were carried into eflhct in tlie 
following inann^- When the poor fellow laid his neck upon the 
block, espeoting the atrokh of the axe, a bucket of water was dt^hed 
upon bis head^ The people, who had gathered in the square to witness 
tire executioUi could hot restrain their sighs and tears, for every one 
loved Gonnella; but when they eaw his punishment was no mtore than 
a dash of cold water, they gave vent to the loudest ^outs of joy "^ 
laughter. Soon these shouts subsided into the dreary silence of gr^, 
—hiar had done its worsts—hewasdeadt 
Wc aretbldi^he marquis for a long- time wflTered the deepest sorrow 
at his loss, accusing himself bitterly. He ordered a pompous funeral, 
and the body was conducted to the grave attended by all the clergy of 
Ferrara; nor was any cirepmstance omitted tha% could evince his re¬ 
spect for the memory of GoiindBa. ' 



BOERlVs GR^JXm 

A siuvEit Fountain with a changeliil shade 
Gf interwoven learn and bfoseotns made; 

Tire leares that turned the ligin to emerald green, 

V^^hile colour'd buds like rambows shone between: 

And on the southern bank, as if beset 
With ocean pearls, grew the white violet; 

Above there Stood a,graceful orangtatme, 

Where %ring and Soipmer dwelt in amity, 

And shared the boughs between ibem,~one with flOwCrs 
Its silver offerfng to the.*un*hinebpurs; V,., 

The other with its fruit, like Indian gold. 

Or those bright apples the last lover roll*d' 

In, A talaiita'spath and won the day*^ 

Alas 1 how cdten.gold has led astray J 

The shadow of oW chestnut trees was round— 

They were the^ardians ot the hallow’d grotmd { 

The hunter in bis chase bad past it 1^, ‘ ' 

So closely was it screen’d from enrious <^e. * 

On the bank opposite to that, wlvece sjrew'd 
the pale violets* «wcet multitude. 

There was a Ktde Grotto, and kke stars 
The roof was set with crystal'and with spars 
Treinbliiigin light;—it needed much their aid, 

For at theentranoe the dark braaches play’d , 
a lone cypress, gnd the summer-day ' 

, Was changed to twUi^t as it made its way. 

It'is .Iberia’s Grottpf,),^ Her bright, hair 
Has ImiUf odQht.j^’'fhe'<ii:agr^t3R air; 

The echo- of her sfep U lingering ftfll ' 

In the low music Of the lute-toned rill 
And herethe flowers are heautihil and youu^' 

: As when beneath her ivory feCt they%ruog. 

Ay, this made Love delicious as a dreiun. 

Save that it was too constant to seem— 
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No time to tire, gone almost soon as seen ; 

Ktmwn but by happiness; that it had 
A shade, but sucli a shade as rainbows c^st 

Upon the clouds, in its first beauty past— 

A: mystery, such mystery as the breath 
Lurking tn summer sweetness on a wreath, 

Which we would bist enjoy, but hot explore, 

And thus if Love sybuld last, thus must it be-— 

A wish;a mioivahd a fantajiie. L. E. L. 

A yiNJDICATlON OF ATJTH.OHS FROM THE VULGAR CHAKGK 

OF POVERTY, 

“ Mttis que toua Ics dyables," diet PaUtu^e, “ont falct lc^,patJufes dyablcs? 
Ne sOnt ib ussez meshfthrncai les paouves dyahies? ■ soUt uz assez enfumez et 
peifutuez de luisere, les paoures haircs J : Jen Buys fort scandalize,’'—“ Je," dist 
fr^e Jan, “ne men soueje dung bouton, Uz mesdisent de tout le moude: si tout 
le monde mesdict deulx^ ie ny preteUdz mid iaterc^t.’’ —RabeiaIs. 

Applying the words, to aatfeofs, which the veracious historian of the 
autheHiie GSrgantua; and the no less authentic Pantagruel, makes 
PanUrge apply to certain orders of monks, we are quite disposed to 
agree with him that they are sufficiently “ meshaignea” by the critics, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, and sufficiently ‘'enfumezet perfumez" 
with the hddees laudhtoify or vituperative of their brethren, to escape 
the geaefal contempt which iS always iavolvedin the charge of poverty. 
Even if we should not exactly grant .poets and. prosers (as they may be 
styled ml' e^oxw) to be, as the learned Pannrge saith, *[ les deux 
hemispheres par la gyrogpomonicque circurahiliuagination desquelz, 
comme par deux filopen^oles coeliuages, tout lantonomaticque magra* 
bolisme horaocentricalement se treraousse,’*—we are still of opinion 
that these two classes of the irritable.race are sufficiefitly important to 
deserve a defence at our hands from a charge which they do not merit: 
and so far from agreeing in the scornful indifirerence about their fate, 
avowed by Friar John, we feel an hit,crest about them almost equal to 
that which would bbfelt by one of ffieir own miptiber: though we must 
confess there is much truth in wfeat that pious person sa^ with regard 
to their practice of abusing all the world, wherefore (he adik) it is quite 
natural thatlill the world should abuse them. 

It is not very difficult to see from what arose the vulgar opinion of 
die. poverty of authors. Bad auUibrs have been always poor—ae it is 
quite fair that they should be; upon the same principle that bad pain¬ 
ing, or bad architects, or bad b^t-m'akers, or bad carpenters, or bad 
any things, have been and always must he poor: for the rule applies 
equally to tables and tragedies, aeimons ,jmd shoes. Bad writers have 
always existed in a much greater number than good': and their works 
being most deservedly neglected, or as i^serveffiy ridiculed, they com¬ 
plained very Itmffiy and vis^ absurdly'-^ihey were unfit for writing, 
therefore they refused to turn bricklayers-—they lived in poverty, and 
died in w^aC because they persisted in writing books which nobody 
would read; and the worse writers they were, the more of course they 
cried out about the injusme© with which they were and the 

poverty to wliichti^ were^t^^ Mrv U’ifo^li hascom 
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two corpulent nbout their ‘^ Calamities,” to which we shall 

presently recur the hi^ must be allowed tu be sufficiently me* 
limcholyr^tMugh any reader of that diligent eotn^iler’s “ Calamities of 
Authors’* cannot fail to be convinced, that all the miseries of all these 
gentlemen arose from their having mistaken iiek vocetijn--" that they 
were either utterly bad writers, or prodigid liei^dns who woul^ have 
ruined themselves under any ciroujnstances—and that a history of the 
calamities of incapable tailors, or indpt sho^akers, may be made up 
by some one belonging to these classes of aperatkes, which shall con¬ 
tain ^j^at^he^c pictures of the public neglect or condemnation of t^eir 
worl^ as Mr« D'lsraeli has as^mhled in his collection of calamities. 

The wits and satirists of the age in which these bad writers lived, 
(for their misery, like tbek existciittce>,w|^*lways forgotten in the nest) 
foundvhetr poverty an excellent subject for mirth and ridicule; and 
extending it to the whole tribe of audionsy they consecrated to their use 
for ever— 

** -want, the garret, and tjjfe jail.” 

To say nothing of the Greeks, Horace, Martial, Ghaucer, Ariosto, 
Cervantes,* Spenser, Shakspeare, Butler, Milton,*S!dolkre, Dryden, 
Boileau, Prior, Swift, Congreve, Addison, Le Sage, Pope, Gay, 
Arbiithnot, Voltaire, Iphnspd, Yielding, Smollett, Rousseau,—comic 
writers, poMs, epigrammatists, satirists, nbvelistB, wits—all have 
joined in represSenting authors as poor, for the sake of the jests that 
have since set many a table in a roaf.t But let pur readers recur to our 
list,* and they will see that the names of those whb have tlius held up 
authors to fidicule arc the most successful whom the Muse has “ ad- 
roitled of her crow,” that they arc arnong the mosk eminent names in 
ancient find modern literature; tliat they all lived in comfort, and 
some even in opulence; that those who were not rich, were poor from 
causes totally independent of their literary vocation : and let it be re¬ 
membered that no complmnt has ever been made in pros^> or rhyme by 
any author, of the general poverty of his tribe, except for the sake of 
pointing a jCst, or heiglitening a picture. 

We might easily be louj^ and dull upon this theme, but; we refrain. 
We have said enough to mtroducf our proofs of the comfort or affiu- 
ence ill ''which autliors have lived since the easiest doys of authorship: 
and we beg here to premise, that we shall consider th# profits arising 
to authora itom places or pensions obtained on account of their works, 
as the legitimate profits of their writings. 

Wft trust OUT readers will .excime us for omitting all investigatiflfi 
into the private circmUstancea of Hermes Trismegistus, the mventgr of 
the Egyptian Statutes at Large; of Cadmus, the inventor of the Greek 
letters, and consequently the cause of the introdocUop of birch into 
English sclmolsj of Ampduon, Orpheus, and other great poets of 
those days; and even of Zproaster, the hero of many a novel and 
some pantomimes. We $ay„($re trust war readers will pardon us for 
omitting all notice of these gentlemen, seeing that we write this article 
in a cbutitry town in France, where we have access to few books of any 
kind, and to none at all regarding their works or auto-biography. 
The most faslidions admirer of antiquity, we are persuaded, will be satis¬ 
fied with such a respectable age as that of Hesiod and Homer, which 
vox.^tvi, NO. UXIi. * N 
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carries us back ten centuries before the birth of Christ; and in taking 
this for our point of starting, we think we-allowed to 
have complied with th advice given by the Giant Moulineau 

to Count Hamilton’s historiographicai ram, to “begin with the be¬ 
ginning.” : . ■ 

The father of Hesiod, it is quite clear, left behind him an estate: 
this was to have been (divided between the poetH and 
ses : the latter corrupted the judges and defrauded him, yet,, notwith¬ 
standing this, he telh us in various passt^jos of liis poems that he was 
not only above want, but'capable of assisting otliers. The name of 
Homer has passed intoa ittoverb of poverty, yetTbestorides made a vast 
fortune by reciting the poems ofHomer as his own. Homer was indeed 
a mendicant for some time, hut this was only while he was regarded as 
an imjmstor* pretending to be the author of poems which be^did not 
compose. His subsequent effnsioas, however, disclosed tihe true au¬ 
thor of the Iliad; and be died in happiness, affluence, and honour, ; 

Passing over the intervening centuries, in which ,no v«?ry eminent 
names of authors appear .Sve arrive at the fl^b <an0 sixth B, C. Anacreon, 
according to Madame Hacier* was related tp Solon, and v-as conse¬ 
quently allied to the Codridm, the noblest family in Athens^ Few 
events of his life are known, but this fact is enough to prove that he 
could not at all events have been poor. We know, however, that he was 
the friend of kings—of Polycfates and Hipparchus: it is pretty clear 
from his poems that he lived in luxury, which poor authors seldom do: 
and liis death waS caused by shallowing a grapti-stontv in drinking 
some new wine. Pindar w^ not noble like Anacreon ; he was even of 
low origin: but this did not prevent him from being courted by princes, 
and honoured like a deity ii\his lifetime. Even the priestess of JDelphi 
ordained him a share of the oflferings to the g*rd‘, statues were erected 
in honour of him during his life by his patron Hiero of Syracuse; and 
he died in a public theatre, which would soero^to argue that his life 
was not pardiiUlarly unhappy. The brother of Aeschylus commanded 
a squadron of sliips at the battle of Salomis, the poet lumself was 
largely patronised by Hiero of Syraiptwe*, Iris funeral was'splendid, 
and plays were performed at his tomb in htmour of bis memory, Of 
the condition of Sophocles, litde i^ known; but he must have been 
left in easy circumstances by his father, siace the latter, according to 
Athenseus, was* rich enough to affljt'd the vastexprace of educating his 
son in all the* polite accompUshments of his polite cmmtry: he was 
mugk music and dancing by Lampros, and poetry by Alschylus. He 
filled some of the highest offlees in the -sfote j and Strabo mentions him 
as dl'compaoying Pericles ip hi$ m^dHion to conr^aer foe rebel Sa¬ 
mians. Herodotus certainly had the mejimrof travelling during a great 
portion of his Kie; and he must have no mcbnsiderable person, 
since his inBuence contrfouted-maiuly to the.eKpolsion of the tyrant 
Lygdamis. Euripides was of noble desceni^ and prime minister to 
Archelaus ot Macedon. Thut^didea was of the royal blood of the 
Thracian kinga} he had a 'higibi commai]A' 4 n foe army, and joined to 
his own affluence many rich mines of gold which he acquired by 
marriage. Piato was desGended’ on foe patemal side from Codrus, on 
the maiernal from Solon; and tlmugh it does not appear that he was 
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very wealthy, it is certain that he lived delightfully in the elegant re- 

treiit purchased with his own drachnoas— 

-the olive-grove of-Academe, 

His sweet retirement^ where the Attic bird 
Trilled her thick wajhled notes the summer long. 

, ‘ . Pimidise Regained, 

There he lived, the annmhitious {mn;d and counsellor of kings, amidst 
his statues, his temples, and his cypresses,—and reposing by the 
whispering and haunted stream which flowed dwoagh them, heniedi- 
tated^the peace on earth, and liap|«nea8 to men, whicJrhe afterwards 
taugl*t in the language of the godk^ wp^sKteloquetice he w as said by his 
panegyrists to have stolen. ' ’ ' 

Descending to the fourth we come to Aristophanes; 

but of 4»is circtirafstanees we proved, 

how'ever^ they were mdifl^reht, we should not be justified in making 
hitn an exception; ft(r his whole life wds one long and self-sought war 
with: powerful living adversafiee^ - dud' therefore could not he very 
happy- Aristotle, aftef the death of his frichd Plato, visited Ptermias, 
king of th» Atarnenses: on the fell-of the latter, li^erected a statue to 
liim, aod afterwards married his sister Pythias. He was moreover, as 
every one knows, the master and the friend of Alexander the Great. 
Menander was probably rich, from the fact of his adoration of the e.x- 
pensive Glycera; he alludes also frequently to his own habits of 
luxuribus dress. The kings of Egypt aiiA Macedon so highly honoured 
and esteemed him, that they sent ambassadors to ihVite, and fleets to 
convey him m.theiroourta. Xenophon w'asof.high rank—-a commander 
in the army, and the fevoiitite of Cyims: and the father of Demos¬ 
thenes, vve know, left him enough of propeyy to make it worth his while 
to plead for its recovery from the hands of iniquitous guardians. What 
a fortune would amount to, that should render such a proceeding in a 
Court of Equity at thh present day iut all judicious, our readers may 
ascertain by the aid of a very powerful calculus. • 

In the third nud second centuries we have Tbcocritus, who was pa¬ 
tronized by Ptolemy PhiladelphttS, and lived at his cotirt: Plautus, a 
shave, who, after gaiuiUg a great deal of money by his plays, lost it in 
commercial speculatronsj and, lastly, Terence, who, though a slave, 
rose to be the intimate-friend of ^cipioand Lselius, aM whose wealth, 
gained by his comedies,•enabled him to marry his daugtiter to a Romati 
noble. He received AoOO sesterces' for one« performance of “ The 
Eunuch" alone; and as it was usual to pay the author of a play eqgh 
time it was performed, the sums wliich Terence received must have 
been enormous. He left a splendid, how and gardens. * 

The first century B.C., and the first after, present us with a long list 
of noble and opulent authors.- -Of the life ofEuerctiu^few particulars 
are known-; but he cffrtaialy belonged to the equestrian order, and he 
is believed to have comnatted, suicide through madness, the conse¬ 
quence of a love-philtre—a dose .seloom administered to the poor. 
Cicero was of a noble family; he was successively quiestor, preetor, 
and consul, and miglit have been a fourth party in ( he government formed 
by Pompey, CsesaC, and CrassuS. - His? wealth must have been great; 
lor he gave for his house on the Palatine alone a sum exceeding 
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30,000/, tterling. The father of Catullus was the friejad of Julius 
Caesar; Catullus himself was pvartor, afterwards>gp)vernor of 
Bithyaia; and his mktressi tesljia,. was tire sister of the stid rich 
Clwlius, ilte eneihy of Gieero. Virgil iaherited ^ his 

father at Maatiia; was eariched by Augustus, and received a sum 
equwaleut to SOOO/, sterling for his verses about Marcelius alone. 
Tibullus was the son of a knight, and a man of fortune. Propertius 
w^as also noble, and possessed of a conskletahle estate; he was the 
friend of Mfficenas^aod Gallus. Horace was, to be, sure, the-son of a 
freedman; but that freedman was a tax-'gatherer; and it is almost 
needless to say, rich, ’ His estate was, for some reason Or no 

reason, confiscated by the J^yertiiiftent,' hut restored to Horace by 
Augustus. The emperor owred-him the office of private secretary; 
but he’refased all court honours. Ovid was the youhger a 

Roman noble ; aad, on the death of hia elder brother, iriheiSted hi* for¬ 
tune- lilvy was ofan illustrious and weaidiy family; which had 
many coiisuls to Rome. Seneca, the tutor of Nero, was quaestor, 
prajtor, and consul. Eis hou^s, gardens, and walks, tvere the most 
magnificent in Rome; and he had received of the public money more 
than two roillion^^hd a half sterling in about four yifears. Persius tos 
opulent, and bequeathed adarge fortune to his friend Cornutus. Pliny 
the Elder arrived at the^ W^ dignity of au|Ur; he was procurator; 
or treasurer to Tiberius, and was offered for of his MSS, 400,000 
sesterces. JuvehaTa father was a freedman—a class generally rich at 
Rome. He at aU events’gave hi% son a liberal and learned eduoatien, 
Pliny the younger was augur, consul proconsul of Bitonia, and the 
friend ofTraian. Martial was ennobled by Doraitian, fSd marr^^ a 
wife so rich, that (ip us/j his own words) ” she made him a kind of 
monarch.” Quinctiliaa was paid liberally out of the public treasury 
for teaching oratory undbr Oalba ; he was patronized by Domitian, 
became consul, and died .rich* Tacitus was the‘son-iodjaW of Agfieola, 
and patronized by Vespasian, Titws, and Domitian. It may be inferred 
that his family was wealthy and powerful, from’ the tact that M. 
Claudius Tacitus, who wM citeated Etnperor in A.I). 375; was de¬ 
scended from him. The father of Lucan, a Roman knight, was 
brother to Seneca, one of the wealthkist men in Rome. Lucan himself 
was opulent, and fUled the offices ofqusstor and augur. / ; ■ 

The second,*Miiid, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh cei^uriea afte^ 
Cluisi do not present p* with many names: we shsdi Umrefore class 
them,aii in one paragraph which wdl bring ns down to miern mlhors. 
■“’PlutarchWas of an old family; life lectures were highly popular with 
the Roman nobility, and he was tW frietwi of Trajan. Apuleius was a 
successtul lawyer, aad married .a Vpry rich widow; Lon^^^^ 
tutor to the diildren of Zenobva.- ^h^et was related to the heads 
of one of the noblest and weaHhiesit of the Arab tribes, and he himbelf 
was as wealthy as he was aaecessfuU 

The eleventh, twelfth, thiri^nth, and fourteenth centuries we shall 
gatlier, like the last, 

Dante vras descended from one of the greatest families in Rlorence, 
and held a ffisdngttished jdace at his native L that the 
])oIitical events of his time, in which he mingled, oceasioned his exile 
atM poverty; but he died ip a palace, Petrarch was the son of a 
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wealthy Italkn jDqtaryv He was die frieiKl of the Colonvias, and re¬ 
sided in their pMacesf aqdw familiar with hings, emperors, and pon¬ 
tiffs. Boccaccio was theilon of a Florentine niercharit, when merchants 
were princes; be inherited, property from his ffitlier, and was beloved 
by tile daughter of the hing (Robert) wb6 was faU patron. Chaucer, 
accord!^ tp Leland,^^ of noble orjgin; he was appointed ambassador 
to Genoa by Edward 111. and possessed 1000/. a-year—an enormous 
income for diat period. ^ 

We have now arrived at the fffleenth century. Pulti was the intimate 
and ;Jocidar friend of Lor«azb the iMtagniffcent. ^annazaro was patro¬ 
nized by Frederick, son of the Naples, from whom he received a 

pension and the beauUful country^oSeof MergeUina; he was courted 
by all great of his time, and enjoyed the friendship of two popes. 
Marot live® among princes. Erasmus was not rich; Iwit then he never 
lived long in one place, and always expensively and luxuriously. 
Macqhiavelli was secretary to tlie, Florentine reptibiic. Bojardo was a 
man oflarge {wssessionib yf jScanftianoi ^riosto was of a 

noble femdy; was patroriiseti^^ lieo X. and 

he must have had some pTetbnsions m wealth and iriffuence, since he 
expected a cardinal s hati GaicciaKdmi was of a noble Plofentine 
family, the chief counsellor in FioreWce, married the daughter of the 
most distinguished person there, and Was created governor of Bologna 
by the pripe, Rahmais lived a-joyous and iwxurious life, both as a 
Benedictine monk, arid a8 cai4 of Mehdon^ ^ ^^ 

We are rapidly approacbi% more familiasr .names, for we arc now 
arrived at the sixteemh century;; Buc^^ the first. Though 
tutor to n prince and to the most seductive of queens, 

we fear his temper atKl liis tast like those of Erasmus 

to allow us to class him with the rich in our catalogue. He was, 
moreover, addicted and to quarrels, which made 

him disliked in his own country, and caused him to 4>e perseciited 
in others. The name Which comes next in our catalogue has passed 
into a pnoverb of poverty—but unjustly. The misfortunes of Ca- 
raoens arose from caoses altogefijer independent of his literary pursuits. 
If he met With misfdftuneaphis ftora being 

the Cause of them, tended to alleviate their bi^ferness, and gained him 
honour, friends, and (at one time) rfehes,^^^^^ M a coun¬ 

try gentleman of fortune. Tasso was courted>and happy up to the 
period of his ihsaiuty—for he vras undoubtedly insaBe. Certtantes 
was clmmberlain to one Cardinal, pensioned by another, and paircT- 
nized by It viceroy: and his “ Hon Quixote" was so popular •tfiat 
12,000 copies of the first part were sold before the second Was printed. 
Sydney was a candidate for the crown of Poland. Sjajnser had fifty 
pounds a year as poet-loureat, (no inconsiderable siun in those 
days,) be Was aheriflP of Cork, with 3000 acres of land ; and was 
patronized by Elizabeth, Lord Esse^,'nfid the nOble family to w he 
belonged. He Thou a Sully werd smtesmen. Bacon was lord ciian- 
cellor of 'England, and a knight 

of Malta, and held a rich office dhder Ur^^^^ Calderon de la 

Barca was first a knight Of St; a fet and comfort¬ 

able cantfn-pf Toledo." To fiturit fo dur^^o authors—•Shakspea're 
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"made a fortune, and died the richest man in Stratford-upon'Avon. 
Jonson gained prodigious sums by his plays, though his extravagant 
and careless life made him always poor. , Little is known of the pri¬ 
vate lives of Beaumont and Fletcher; but wo know that Beaumont’s 
father was a Judge, and Fletcher’s a bishop. Grotios was a wealthy 
lawyer and ,^iiatesman; Selden a rnember of •parliament- Of Mas¬ 
singer we know nothing but that his plays were popular. Of Ford 
we know almost as little; but at all events, he was the son of a justice 
of the peace. Butler^s misfortunes were owing to the times, and the cha¬ 
racter of the reigning Ibonarch; and 50001. were ordered to bepaid b the 
Author of “ 1 ludibraa/* tbdi^ he never received the money. Hobbes 
lived in easy circumstances at ChtItsiVortii., Eved after Charles with- 
dretv his patronage front him, he was viaitfed in his old agQ,.d)y the 
most illustrious men of his time, and by prince and afSibassadors. 
Sir Thomas BroWh was a wealthy physician. Waller was rich, a mem¬ 
ber of parliament, and a favourite at court. Corneille was not only the 
most successful author df his d;^,, hut he was Jjensioned by Richelieu. 
Milton left behind him 1500/.'; but even if it could be sbofvn that he 
was poor, his perl&cutitms^on .political accounts, and the fanaticism of 
the times, would account for his poverty. Cowley lived in.elegant re¬ 
tirement, and his poetry was eminomiy successful. Moiiere was poor, 
till lie made u fortune by his plays. La Fontaine ^vas a gentleman, 
and married a rich wife. Jeremy TayW was a bishop. Dryden was 
a pemoh of old family, and he gained by his writiitgs, at least 500/. 
a year ; equal to 1500/. at the present day. Boileaw gained an ample 
pension by his writings -—80 did Racine, Basle's works CHiised him 
twice to be chosen professor of philosophy, Feoelon was a rich arch¬ 
bishop. Prior was an amWsador, Swift died rich—so did Con¬ 
greve,, Addison, Gay, and Pope; Le Sage was the'most popular 
of novel-writer, and an eminently saiccessftfl dramatist. When 
Steele lost tte patent of his theatre, he computed the loss at ten 
thousand pounds. Marivaux was one of the iphst successful of author.^. 
Arbuthnot was the court physician. VanSrUgh was pooiy but this 
was in spite of his success as an aufbor and architect, and his enjoy¬ 
ment of some of the most lucrative s^uations «n4er the crown. Rich¬ 
ardson died as rich as a Jew—ao did VoUaire< ’ ; 

We now arriffe at the ei|^tfientli century. Thomson, in spite of his 
indolence, obtained several lucrative situations under government, in 
consequence of bis works. Dr. Johnson got, u pension, and might 
have become rich by meant of bus writings, bad he not been the most 
indolent of authors. Franklin Tai«fe.d him^f by hb liter#y talents. 
Fielding’s profuse extrav^anec'Stfriwwed up the profits of Jiis suc¬ 
cesses as an author; but he die^d.ayufttien of the peace. Linnasus bad 
a grant of land conferred on him for hi® dkeovOries, and he was en¬ 
nobled by the King of Sweden, ‘ Hume had nothing, till his works 
procured him lOOOf a year, ftousaeau’s name bnotworth raentiotung 
here; his miseries and poverty were Toluntary. Grimm and Diderot 
received large pensions for their literary merits, . Sterne passed his life 
in painting. fiddliag,and shooting*—occupations not at all indicative of 
poverty. Garrick, who died very rich, made his fortune as an author 
and aefor, jiSnlbUett.rcceived large a-ums for all hb works. .GlSdsrauh 
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was in the last stage pf povefty, till his writings raised him to inde¬ 
pendence, Burke was a statesman. Cowper received vast sums for 
his works—^so did fjibbon; yet Cowper had a private fortune, and 
Gibbpn had held luerjatiye situations under the crown. Cbatterton, 
indeed, died.poor, but he had employment from has literary patrons as 
long as he chose to accept it. Burns was poor, not in consequence of 
being an author, but*in spite of it. Schiller,.Goethe, and Werner, 
were all enriched or ennobled by theii* poetry. 

Here w;e our cattdogtie; for ^ve do not venture to quote in- 
stanees from the writers of our ,owh limes. But it may be stated in 
general, and hundreds of instano^ will occur to the memory of every 
)One, that there is scarcely Pho eminent individual of the present day 
who does not owe his riches, Or rise, dr distinctions, in some way to 
literatihc. v Let our readers refer to the list we have given above, and 
they will see that scarcely one great or even second-rate name in lite¬ 
rature has been omitted, and that on not oine, can the reproach of po¬ 
verty trt consequence of pithorsMp, faH 't while will be uniformly seen 
that literary merit has beeit tdways of advantage to those who were 
unfortunate from other catraes. We have carefa’l^y. looked over Mr. 
Disraeli’s “ Calamities of Authors,” and have found, without one ex¬ 
ception, either that the authors who suflfered the calamities in question, 
were bad authors—^persons who vtei'e not in their “ vocation”-^in- 
truders without the wedding garment—who of course deserved to suffer 
for their want of due qualitiCations;^or that the ** calamities” alluded 
to consisted in a little gentle castigation in reviews—ridicule in popular 
novels—or the infliction of a sitirietd couplet. Verily these be great 
calamities,” Mr. D’lsradil 

"'It is not in our bond” to show, that-^obt only good authors have 
never been poor, Imt that they have been, frequently, persons of 
noble or distinguished/amilies,pGapk of title, and even of Royal blood. 
We shall, nevertheless, refer our readers to the brief notices of au¬ 
thors which have lieen '‘already givenj to show that diithors have in 
general been gentlemen; and that the Greek and Roman Writers were 
generally noble or royal j but w'e have hot room for a list of our own 
royal or noble authors. Walpole’s work under that title, will furnish 
them with a list of more than one hundred' and fifty literary names 
which have been illustrated by high birthand if the catalogue were 
continued down to our own days, the proportion would be increased 
rather than dimini^ed. / 


LONDON tYRlCS. 

Sortts l^irgiiimce. 

My Essay'on Roads,’' q^th MacAdam, *♦ lift there. 
Result ofa life’s locubraiiou: 

Butdoes hot the tit}o-pagc look rather bare ^ 

1 long for a Datin quot^iofl 

" A Delphia etH^n of V lirgg stood nigh. 

To second his classic deske: 

Where the ioad-mak«r hit bn ihe shepherd's reply— 

" Mim magiSf”—I tathlef add mircl” 



( ) 

T«E CAPTlVJi’s FEIKND.* 

Thb sunln fresh and dewy hour 
Shone blight uMo Vinceni^^ 

Over forest, and meadow, and glUlcnng tree, 

Over all that vyas lovely and alt that was free 5 . 

But it lit not the captive lingering there 
Hopeless ofintjfiottr from juaiioB orWycr, 

Mid a stillness withering up all that he 
Into mute sepulchrid apathy. 

The massy walls wwe for ever made," 

And within was a dim eternal shade. 

When the sun’s noon crested; the blaaing sky, 
iNot one rich beam met the captive’s eye, 

And day cante and went with the self-same liKht— 
Oh, slayery is ray less as black nudhtgbt 1 " 

In vsdn may the loveliest season reign 
. On fooiintain and forest, over river and plain ; 

To the captive itis bat a by-gone name, 

A shade oKh« past, or a perishM dreams 
A fair lovely dream long gotte and over, ; 

Of iW? smile of a dead maid on her lover, 

' Waking his Tnemory tO Bharper distress 
At his past .beTtaveirieht and loneliness. 

The: sun shont on '^iritJ^nes’ tail tower 
At the resplendent ihoraihg hcur{ 

There Was a soul-^ck prisoner Uiere, 

By all the world forgot, 

No human accent cheer'd his ear, 

He lived as he were pot, 

A man left W.ith his foie to sUive 
Entomb’d, entj^ffin’d, yet alive. 

His gaoler’s step the .otily sound ■ 

That broke thehorrid stillness round, 

When bars undrawn, vvith scatity meat, . 

The noonday hoars his step reveal j 
But not a whiapm* left hrs tongue j- 
The captive’s soul to chefcr j ^ 

Tlie captive had not heard a voice, 

It seem’d ‘twere mapy a year j 
And when the gaoler’s steps recede, 

^ And die in the long vaults away. 

He felt as thot^h their echo made 
A rack to Slmrpeu cruelty: 

Long hours most pass in lonely pain 
Bre he shall glahce at man again. 

Till then must sikence'round him cling, 

A silence almost changed to fear. 

Black as the night-air’s tayeh, vying 
Ere stars begin th^i bright career— 

An anchorite worshipping despair, , 

One might have fhou§^t that captive there. 

A massy grate his window Croat, 

Its wsdl so thick the light was lost j 


• "ITie. drwmstancc here rrilated is correct. The prisotiw was an officer iiatned 
St-Leger, a Calvinist, By his imprisohroeiit he escaped Ute day Of Si, Barthefo- 
»ncw. The dog was a freybound, ; * 
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. The Captive's Friend. 

A ray that colour’d in one hue 
Thc Aungeoa’s space, came dimly through, 
Nor isho^ thja roof, Bor reach’d the floor, 
*Twa9 a tkifl-twilight, and no more : > 

It open’d; near the earth, where grew 
. Niettlea and tall weeds, thick and rank. 
Hard hy £h(;moat of stagnant view > 

That nursed them front its vapours dank: 
The captive, when Ktnrmtf enaoced to blow, 
'Could near Uiem rustle 4|,» and fro. 

One morn he Heard in the recess 
A moan, a whine of fe^lchess. 

Without His bars, and could hot guess 
Whatgavw a shund so strange; 

. Sin*« well ho knew no friend w foe 
.. On that-bantiM spot might range*"- 
He mark’d a shadow come and go, - 
And the light’s depth to change. 

He spoke-*-<agam be Wird the cry--* 

It was not*of humanity ^ « * ' 

He to his grating went-^h 1 no, 

It Was not man that linger’d near; 

Man rarely seeks put man in woe; 
Enough for man, should # 

To profler beattless fly, 

, An^ leave the wretdii m d 
It was a creajuretnierfar 
Stood t>ow without the winSow’s bar, * 

One friendly not w'ith fortune’s tide,, - 
W hose friendship evil might divide— 

Bat nobler in attachment he 
Ching closer in adversity* • '•* 

it was a faithful dog that long 
Had .search’d each wonted place. 

Of recr^arioh, hnsinm^ chaee* 

Where he bad /toiW hr cangfed along 
In gaml^ol or in j»ace, 

By one whom he had loved so well i 
Days, weeks,: he’d hauhted street and dcJl, 
His master still inyisibltjj 
Mysterious instinct led hkn now 
Where the long lost vsas foend. 

He piteous on his master’s brow 
Gazed, whined, then look’d around, 
Flew backi Icap’d joyous, cams once more. 
Restless and joyful as before, 

And, though cruel grate was strong. 

And entWiDce barfd^ he linger’d long. 

Morn dawn’d and wcjErt,and years jroU’d past, 
And Summer’s heat and winter’s blast, 

Of each successive sun j 
Still daily camethat fluthfol bfute, 

His friendship never, never mute 
Seem’d to have just begun; 

His eye upon his master brighten’d. 

The master’s; souVbis pres^e lighten’d j 
When the 

Nor thought nor i^red uhopt h^^ for. 



He found more true 

'riran e'er among^ his kirid he knety* 

He fell his cruel doom more Hgbl, * 

The thought of moTning wiled the 
H e hoped to greet his dog, and find , 

Earth had for him <me"Irosoim kind ^ 

’Mid God's creationand he drew.- 
From this it measure Of delight. 

That warded many a misery uew» 

Perhaps even madhiM* ’pr djeijpair— 

Those shoals ihat’’Wi%ek tire soul, yet keeh 
Beyond the reach of hnpc and orayer ' > 

The shell of lifd to vmste and weepi-^ ' 
How small a plaii^k wl|1;soTn0titfies save 
The wretch that ^h the wave f 

Twelve lioMss tho^tommeT kuh'had'shone 
Upon that mass^ tower’of stotafe,-** 

And wet or thy, or iee or miow, 

Thcidoe (was at the bars htdow^—t 
Diurnally at monfingliour, 

Hfct'ume aa tdose aa «ehad nowcaf* 

f o his loved ma^ieT j slay’d tlis time, 
ben left him (litl the next day’s jiritne) 
Before high' noon, a^ groiving old 
ills friendship’s doty ^irew' not cold. 

At length the bars and.boks weri refc 
i The captive his dim prison left. 

And clasp’d his faithfukdog again,, 

AiiJ join’d tlm busy scenes of men— 

Hike a stone ’mid iht^dmrt.huri’d, 

A hermit ia peopled World, 

For there nh friend he evefr'foand— 

He had one in hia dapgeop’s JfOniidI 


AT HlUME. 

" Mi pnr d’esaere htThilW^a, dove il noraC 
Vi chiede il seiTUorSi poi—at tinme’* 


U Poeta 4e Teaira, ■ 

Certain pettifogging str«bers ait giratn 'ahd bolters of camels-^men 
with just morality enough to bo ofifendo^ at all sins but their own^ and 
just sufficient religion to Bato their neighbour very cwdially—are apt 
to be much scandalised at that huetomai^ white lie, W which servants 
ar^coinpelled to condeseeDiA*4ft denying their*masters to an unwelcome 
"visitor. I shall no^pajrSfe'^ jwatlfy t|iiapractice against jthe impnta- 
tign of such quibhlers who “ indeed seem,’* and 

have not that witliin *'* Which I could wish ^at honest, 

benevolent Robert Owen *kA *tBt away with by such 

whijinsies as mistaking “ your adfvant'’ at the bottom of a letter, 

or a footman's “ not at home," 'finr offisnces^againstcandoufi According 
to his notion, men shonld e^k out,they tliink; and a pretty piece 
of work poor human natWe wtrald nwfe'of it, shivering in this primi¬ 
tive nakedness. Mi^y a^greeableU wonB be, wh^ yon knocked at 
a friend’s door, foir the surly potter’you, “Yes, to besure, lay 
lord is at home, but he does 'not care to jbe troubled with your ten- 
vimes-repeated jokes or, “MyJikdy is.aoi gone into the country, and 
has only—got a new lover or, “ Sir John has bought a scat in a cer¬ 
tain assembly, and does not choose to be haiassed witlj the useless 
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Visits of duns; and you and your may go to the devil together." 
If ever there was a catSe, rt ia this, in which—' 

-—“The'pleasure Is as great 
In bcing^lwated a's to cheat,^' 

and it may fairly be mooted, whether the visitor js not as thoroughly 
satisfied with a dispensathin from the toil of his visit, as the visited 
can for his life be in the undisturbed enjoyment of his retirement. 
Upon the broad principle of utility, thoDj I take my stand ; and on that 
ground I h^ouldask the said Robert Oirtm, •whether every man’s house 
is not by law*, and ouglit not of right to be, his castle? He, who 
would have every tiling else ia common, allows to each family its sepa¬ 
rate chamber in the paraUeIagram» iadvroald insure itfrom unwelcoine 
intrusion.^ But, whatever my friend Owen may think of it, I am sure 
there are lew of my readers, to whom the point is a matter of indiffer- 
enco, and who do not congratulate tliemselves, with Uord Chatham, 
that the poorest man’s cabin, is secure irom violation; that though 
“ the winds of heaven may penetrate, the fain may enter it, yet tlie king 
cannot,” Now 'surely it is most unreasonable to suppose that this 
blessed sanctuary, which even the Dm eequa pote&a:/^ is obliged to 
respect, ought to be penetrable to’ every common-place bore, who 
chooses to make his unseasonaWe attacks on it; or that an inquisitorial 
Is your master at home?” should be permitted to have the effect of a 
Ktar-cliamber process, and break down all the barriers of liberty and 
property, d badger will bite the nose of any animal tliat enters its 
den,—a snail will retreat to its innerniost chamber from intrusion,— 
and an Oyster, the dullest of all dull dogs, has the privilege of closing 
its valves against external annoyance^ “ Not at liome,” then, is an in¬ 
defeasible right; ,and to quarrel with the"ibrmula, by which it is 
asserted, because it Is what the lawyers CEtll *‘a fiction,” is as unreason¬ 
able as it would be to refuse-the benefit of a charter, because it may 
happen to,be written in badJbatm, Of-all tlie advantages which a 
great City enjoys over the Country^ tins privilege of being dented is the 
greatest. In the country, wltere ajtan is obliged to know every body 
whom chance has madU^his neighbour, for no better reason tlian be¬ 
cause be lives within a Calling disbaiice, where propinquity indeed is 
the tmle bond of friendship, and a vulgar, half-bred squire mast be 
preferred to the most desirable compamOn in the World,* whenever he 
chances to he more get-at-able, the power of being “ Not at home” 
would have been most desirjible; yet in d»e country, the thing is quite 
out of the question. The intrudeaf sees you Walking in your shrubo^ryr 
rides before your whidowa.cpen to ^e.-kwn, or catebes you superin¬ 
tending workmen, or overlooking youtiatm. There is no escape, Nay, 
shonld you even have the good luck fo keep out of siglq;, your butler 
cannot turn aw-ay the horses that have come sofkr, Unrested ; he must 
offer the visjtorirefreshmen^; and you are confined in your hiding- 
place, and reduced tp the repetition #f St. Brnulphas’s anathema, 
against the whole race of morning-callers, as long as the self-invited 
guest chooses to keep possession of your house. To a man of any 
activity of mind, occupation, or eveU natural taste, a morning visit in 
the couatry is the ne plufi e/ria of ilsipidity and naawkishne^ 
men all borfid to death at being dragged^ thp eerape, and the 

Exccpfihg only in lbe caiSe oftlie Exrispiann, and one or tw more. 
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women iad and sfleht, nice so niEmy Dalai Intmas, wrapped up in the 
contemplation of tlieir own grandeur and finery, or perhaps chattering 
like tnagpies, tb make amends for a week’s silence at home; while the 
whole conversation runs upon parish business or scandal, marriages or 
comroitinents, “ escellcnt discourses” or had conduct, Miss A’s lovers 
and Mr.'fi’s lawsuits,* hares, partridges, and Uleeitimate little ones, the 
overweening pretehsions of this upstart to a' seat on the grand jury, or 
the confidence of that would-be^lady, in assuming precedence in tlie 
ball-room. Bad and detestable as this is for a country gentleman-' 
himself ‘‘a native, and to the manner bora "—die case is ten times 
worse, for the casual inmate of a country-house, to whom all these in¬ 
teresting particulars are wholly uainteSigible; and who, perhaps, 
escaping from the wearisomeBm of artificial life in a great city, wishes 
to enjoy nature, undisturbed, and in ^uiet;. Cpunfry soc,*„ty is, at best, 
ever on stilts; and formality, norgve^ and ostentation are the current 
coin which pa^es among rival landholders; but when a Londoner, one 
not possessed of the ^irty aerbs, ventures aipong them, he will soon be 
taught that a fund-holder, of a capitalist, is held as nothing by the 
lords of the soii?»who measure virtue, talent, and respectability with 
the land-surveyor’s chain, and in whole deportment ahd inter¬ 
course with the world, seem eternally to cry, like the French king, 
L'etat/estnom.** 

**Je I'aitoujoun dif” says J. J. Roussean, f* jffitffi; que M 
jtmisiiaitcc nC iSe I never felt the truth of the aotiom more 

than now, when 1 would describe the joys of * Not at hbrae.’^^ Who is 
there that has not experienced the deficit bf hearing a threatening in¬ 
truder depart unsatisfied fl^bm the dobrv^ w loosely-slifpered 

feet toasting on the fen&sr, he has Mms^f 
the thread of a well-writtett hbvel ? Not longer than last week I 
was brought all the way close commu¬ 

nion witli poor Mary Oraeei die 

“ Tales of tlie O’Hara lam%,’’servant chose to 
admit the most notorious professor of boring^^^^^^^ whole town, against 
whom I had given the strictest positive genu^al orders. But I was 
even with tlie rascal, and sent him^bbut his busing the neut morning. 
Oh! it is so provoking when one has made up one’s mind to enjoyment, 
and arrange^ every thing for spending an eveiiiiig comfortably, to 
have the little scheme of domestic happiness overthrown by any vil¬ 
lainous intruder, who is determined “ to bestow all his tediousness upon 
jffovi” I say nothinjjfc of the convenienee of Not at home” to trades¬ 
men with unsettled accoubts,. or to hoirowing friends, whose importu¬ 
nities for assistance are too well founded to admit of a m'd voce re¬ 
fusal. Bvcrj collegian iVho has “sportetl oak,” is aware of this plea¬ 
sure, But no one can he acquainted'with die full value of “Not at 
hora^” wlio has not heard it from the lips of the fair object of his pre- 
ference, wdien on entering heibboudoir, die impresses it on her servant, 
with the emphade addition of—“ to whoever alongstring 

of delightful conclusion* flow from the aichanting premises! What a 
flattering innuendo in favour of the privileged guest, for whom all the 
world is i^luded t It is not merely the mcatorc, the bhligibg gentle¬ 
man, who, hke MadajfiiiB eto Di^arid-e Enghshin^^^^^ the 

evening where he dinesj,” thm fe ddmed; but “ whoever mlls^** intdiid irig 
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wits, beaux, worth, gemus« kindr«4j '^ in society, 

iDost intiraate in fri<mdsbip;’;-4ui*ky 

“Not at lioine^ is likewise a very liecessary 
tween visitor and visitee in those natncrovis calls of etiquette, which, 
while they are perfeetlyeasentiai to tlie “ maintenance ofsocial order and 
dviliaed society,” *re yet insulferable taxes on time and patience. In 
order to reap a few dinners, it is necessaity for a diner'OUt 
infinity of ticlsets; and if such visits were rcaUy paid in kind, and not 
in a pasteboard .corrency, a poor badielor would run a sad risk of 
being starved for want of leisure to oyert^e his invitations and qualify 
for their repetition. What betw'eeo visite on introduction, visits after, 
balls, friendly calls,, and dc Higtsiim," & man might pass his 

whole life in the vocative case, were it not for the friendly intervention 
of “ Not at ^otne.’* But the matter wpuld be still worse with the ladies, 
and their punctilious lists of six or eight; hundred “ particular friends,” 
not one of whom would even recoghiae thern^ ip a haH-room, or ex¬ 
change a salute from a carriage-window, if foe due anhqql dsif had not 
been paid. Like the servide of a writ, foe puttidg in of a refreshing 
ticket is ah essential preliminary to bringing foe part»e^^^^^^ 
without this protocol foere is no re-estebiishihg foe ‘‘accustomed re¬ 
lations of amity between foe high cpntractihg alHes'^ at tbe commence- 
iment of a season; and two square inches Of pastebohrd, smore or 
less, malce all the difference between foe most intimate fiffwow and 
perfect strangeness. In a case so weighty as this, nothing is so 
unpardonable as that carelessness and inattention with which an 
ftf/f/rdie will sometimes suffer herstlf to be at home, when she should 
not. On this point indeed every one who possesses a knowledge 
of the art of living in decent society, will tjfoe care to be guarded, 
by hiring only such servants as have an instinftive tact, refined by 
long ami habitual exercise, to enable them, without specific orders, 
to divine who ought, or ought not to be admitted; and when their 
lady is, or is not, at home. The want of this talent often leads to 
an abu^ which cannot be sufficiently deprecatetl. Wljen a blockbead 
of a porter has not the skill to distinguisb between a counterfeit and foe 
true thing;; or, after examining Ids iqan from head to foot, is as much 
at a loss to know what to da with Imn, as a naturalist with an orni¬ 
thorhyncus, he coolly answers hie “ layour lady at home?” with “ I'll 
sec, sirand away he trots to declare the visitor's name*and appear¬ 
ance, and take orders accordingly. Now fois is abominable! Much 
better is it, m all easet of doubt, to give a btdd “ No” at once, tl^n^ 
thw to return with s negative, wb«C!n.-ifolKbility itself could not ere-^ 
dit, and whicb foe most egmgWa vpity cannot fait to construb, as^t 
really is, into a personal deni4. I say nofoing of the impropriety of 
leaving a gentleman waiting in the hall while this errand life doing, and 
of lettihg him hear foe loud whispef oT“ Oh, no, by no roeaos to him," 
and the shutting foe drawingfroom door, which preceded his dismissal. 
The thing itself is in b^ taste, and shows such an ignorance of the 
cijstoais of Bociety, as fidly a dead cut,—-But to return to the 

awkwardiiess of being impro|,>i^ly at hofoe; there are tljousands of dear 
friends who so perfectly undwiltand each other, that, between being 
“ at home” at night, aind no# fioing at Iborae iii foe morning, they carry 
uu a Mendship through life, withoakever meeting in private. Hus- 
ba ’ ds in trade, or in iwofessions, are peculiarly apt to be saddled with 
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connexions which the wife cannot disavow, and Mil not bring into 
society with persons who are dangerous to cut and impossible to iiitro- 
duce; wiih these, bowever, aH the dec^ciea of life are fulfilled, “ all 
parts absolved,*’ when an annual card ia dropped at their door, and an 
annual invitation sent to the omnivm gatha'vm party, which gets rid of 
sweepings of the porter’s book,” {the metaphor is not the most ' 
elegant) at the close of the season. Friepds upon this footing are 
Scarcely known to each other by sight { or at most tlieir faces are re* 
cogaiacd with no very precise idea of the name to which they are ap* 
pended. Judge, then, hojv distr^ng to all.partie«. it inu« bg when a 
blundering servant brings them fo close, acth^/ ond fotc^ diem into 
inquiries after family and Connexiena, of whicli they arc utterly igno¬ 
rant! Think of asking a re-mkiMed widow for the husband wiio lias 
been buried tliese sixteen months^ or making tender ^jjjairies after 
Makei j'ommy’s cough from a spinster of forty T BiJit, if it be wTong 
to admit visitors under certain ctre-mnstancea; it is a still greater breach 
of the peace not to take a denial, when it is given, to force the amsigtit, 
and insist upon getting in.”, I'he impertidtent familiarity of “ I know 
your master wiU^ at hpinc to me" is a^direct violation, of the funda¬ 
mental principles of vtsliicig intercourse; and the Roman wius quite 
right who insisted on being believed, on his own assertion, that he was 
“ Not at ibhome. For who ought to know better the necessities of the 
case? How can the intruder know what weak point in the family 
cEConomy he may lay bare by hi? unseasonable marplotism ? What 
tete-a-tete he may derange? ‘ What third person, whom it is awkward 
to meet, he may encounter in smi Undue efforts to gain admission ? 
How can he teU that ho will not run bok against his own divorced wife, 
Of the man who has tiiTAVfnhim oat ofpariiament, or blackballed him at 
the club, the holder ofhis pTOttiisso^iiote, tlm plaintiffin his ctim. con. 
case, or the lady who has refused him ? In self-defence such practice's 
should be abandoned, and no, friendship, ho 'fnthnacy can Justify them. 
As well might one toleihte die impertinent curiosity of the prying 
friend who pumps your servant to htarn who dined with you yesterday, 
or what you have got for dinner, as overlook conduct at once so dan¬ 
gerous, so annoying, and so motive of uncivilised vulgarity. Oh! 
birs, “ reform it altogeth«r,?rr1^e*« is indeed but one person who is 
allowed never to take aded^j and he is aniver^ly admitt^ to 
great a borC; that no one iu his semes would think of iihitatihg him. 
He’ll knock at any door iws'; jilmses, whether in Grosvenor-sqUare or 
J>t/Gilos's, and like his-fdMd' l^e dOtStw, «t^ not to ask “Is your 
master at home?” but wal|:|' W oncci to the di8comfrt«r#of 

every body in the room. .Wkbi this peremptory character, 

there is but one point of goodJmsodrs to be observed, which is always 
to be ready m receive liini with a good grace; neither weakly drUading 
hi.s visit when he does not come, nor treating it, when he doesj asa 
thing unexpected m^d upiooked for.' Receive him vyMi the fomness of 
the stoic, the gai)^ of the ^icurean, and the respect which is due to 
the Power in whose name he comes for he wap never known to retire 
from a bad reception, dr to remit his claims, to tears; strug<des; or sup¬ 
plications; and as forNot at home,*' and leaving his cS^, show me 
the porter who would dare to prj^i^se it, 
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MAZURIER, OB THE THEATBE’s THREE AGES. 

Tme wafi,-a centttrj ago, 

When grbfiSness ruled onr wanton atag^, 

Anil players aped the obscene beau— 

*'|*w4S in our famed Augustan,age, 

When XiiBlvis quatorxe govern’d Francfc, < 

Under de Sartinc’s aurveilUnce; ‘ 

When royalty and "Maintenoh, 

^eaidUi,' and proadttitea, htid robbers. 

Old for tlte.pfiest'Tid 'C^aujls too long 
What eoantjiy and j^tock-njdbbera 
Haveynat been 

Then blaaed with CA^W^S'wit the scene, 

And Jirydto smnes^ to the 
The^goldofcomedyla rienyem ' 

' jPlash^d'biti^Jeaeh adthor^s phltsh^d p%e, 

' While wit, Ijhc wey generous wine, , 

, Warm’d all who worships at its shrine^ 

*lhat time had passM i another season, 

Sbakspeare, and sense, and Gatrkk brought, 
Licentious wit'was Queli'd by reason,'' 

The stage the truth t>f Nature taught, 

And Tragedy with awful mieo. 

Clad in m^estio woe, was seem ' • 

And Comedy danteed' gaily by, 

Bearing the mifTOt of the age, - 
Archness within her bright full eye , 

That sltot but wt^ Attentper’d rawe 
The shaltsi-of ridietfle with skil^ *' 

Wounding to heal aod not to kill. 

Next KetnUe chtne with classic brow, 

And lofty tookj^andl manlytmould. 

Antiquity seem’d riseri-uow,' 

■ Revived the gteat of t^tKtbs old, 

The Roman trod (^ain otir shore. 

In art a cqnquerox as before. 

And she -whom none oTn since outvie 
In het own greatness standing lone, 

The tragic Twose A-ntiouity 
Ne'er saw, but had been jjrcmd hr own— 

The mighty mistress of the aptfll 
That gotcras things htyisUtle. 'd . 

These'catne, tmd passed* lefi a name, 
To-math the genitlvoftlieir^ryi 
To tell liow bj^taot ortc'fc fame, ' 

Of what can' how but point a kto*y) 

^ To raiseti sigh of hopeless sbtrow, 

That such A; day should have^no morrow. 

To grow, to floaris)j, and to fade, 

Such is the ssum of earth’s l>est things 
Thus melt away the shade 
BeBeath:‘'theFttSttlhg of Time’s wings, 

■'Tbejoysofmiud aV'’Welt,as 
Leaving-behihd’OO'ia?^ 
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Mazurier, or the Theatre's three Ages* 
The b 6 ar»I# 

The gaze of crowds th^i held their hreath, 
In deep miertnix*d 

With awe and stUbeas as |»f^deafh-« 
Where SIddons moved b livina whole, 
Eirtbodied forth frotn Sbakapme’s soul— 

Some tnelodraroaVcoarse ahopion, 

Pej)per’d with fiends and sprites wnbojy. 
Guiltless of plot, a wild extonion 
From the taaacd brain of drunkien foHy, 

Is hailM with’cries, '^iul shouts, and aaailes. 
By dronkoo gal|e^s fyottt St. Oiks, ^ . 

And comedy anbleBS^d with wk, , 

And trag^y that learls to Jao^ter, 

And interlude thattires the pit^ 

^nd leaden farce that kbomrs after. 

And actors racking mry feature, 

I'o imitate tlie, pase of mture! 

Volranoes, lij^nihga,, catamots, fires, 

Horses, sn^ea, elephants, and hears, 
u^uns, Tartars raving their desires, 

. To rend the solid globe in shares ; 

Kings big in sounding speech and fury. 

And subject* murder’d without juty'— 

Ptmr’d onwards, baiBtng, as they flow. 

The stretch of mortal understanding: 
^rrerslon could no. farther go. 

Though Cohnati had a censor’s hahd in 
Ghippmgi^^ to shapes of piety, 

Giving hyjmcrisy variety. 

** Pervej^ion Could no farther go 
' ; . The world of niah was tkeudd worn out. 
The brute creation long ago' « 

"^’hey on the boards had put to rout. 

What ibeo remain’d for them to do,« 

But try and blend in one the two ’ 

Compose a ceuteur kitKl bfcp^^^^^ 

. The more ighwle, the b : 

Something beVpnd % dream of Nature, 
f'o gods and'igatleries amazing j. 

^asts had .been known to mimic mao, '* 
Let man outdo them, if he can ? 

Wtde'fle'W- the manager’s cottimand 
continent,"and main— 

‘’81 mt£n from atjy land 
Tfaa t will' the'pari ofheast sustain: 

Gold shall reward Ids ^kill, and be , ' 

Snail be my king of tragedy I” 

As fast as words and winds can fly— 

_ (Music to <^ur good iwighbour^ ears) 

J be tidings went—the monkery 
'_Gr'France 

Lne church and siagfe breeds 'having there 
Uf tricks and mtitumery ample share. 
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MMuri^catiicIrr-Could F^te more lo^w 
De^9e the scenes of Sliakspeare’s sta^ 

;Ye Wlto its setting dimne;^ know, 

' Grieve over its degenerate.aget. 

Ye who have known llie })ast, go s^e 
DeBled 4 ;he house uf Poesy f**- 

The r^ion of the mind where smiied 
In richest hues the ** shows of things/'— 

'Where its desires the sod beguiled 
' ■ WlthTealiasedimj^inln^!— 

So bow to Fate—so pass away 
Our best erijoyumntshi ddoayl 

ON pitonmAOEs. 

^ The passion fat ptlgrunag^ is alntost as and as general, as 

:tlie sense of religion in thv heart of man. Theb.^is, Delphi, and Delos, 
were the lerusaleoiSy.Heccas, and'Wettos of the aneient world; and 
the first, in Articular, still hears ample testinlony to che devotion and 
orthodoxy of its pilgrims. The striding miracle of “the Voice” of 
^ Memnon may as easily be resolved into a ndural phenomenon, as tire 
Holy Fire of the Sepulchre. It is purious to observe the sober good 
faith and homely credulity of the inscriptions which cover its leg, and 
to deCyphf ir the feelings with which ages have passed like individuals, 
before these almost indestructihle monuments.* In the temples, par- 

• Tliere are few miraculotts statues or paisriogswbieb have httd so nianf testi- 
monie*, and apparetttly so respectable, in its favour, ^ tbe Colossus, ns it is com- 
monty called, of Memnon. Hie last resesrebes give a very considerable addition 
to the inscriptions formerly discovered j nod all distinctly aver that tbe writers 
had heard at various periods (ho Diviue volce, vouchsafed to them personflUy, for 
their own merits, or through tlw itjterceesion of (heir friends. Many are written 
by persons of the. very highest dignity, and none at a distance of time from the 
jeveat, Or by tim proxy of others, but with their own bands, and ip the very mo¬ 
ment that the sacred sounds were still vibrating iu their ears. So far, therefore, 
jis mere indiridnal asseitiou way go, the ^pUUuwith 
tlm, most celehritted Of modern Tbauinaturgi, not excepting 
tomb, apd thcTivals or imitators he may have .Itd^^hehitid hnat in the sme miracH- 
lous protession to the present day. ThesC W6%grave *uth»rities arc adopted, 
without the formality of a piochf^mdf oranyothiftr of judicial or critical 
inquest, by all the historians and-gepgraphecs Uf whether they had seen 

or not seeu the statue itself i and, us Is usual in similar Cases, are much impr<wed, 
and not less credited in their passage to pKM(ctity.< Etrabo, Geog. lib. xvii. P^sa* 
uias in Attic, littrian ill hwf'faUopsewes ai^Y^liavjbyiPhto vita Apolion. 

7x00. and in the leon> Ub, IV and Hewdr. iuhe sUarcdly of less «aSy faith than fli- 
badaneirn, or the Gaidinal fiiirodliWvh1ittu9£lf<^' favoniHe hour ^pears to have 
been the first and a half after S8nrisa.^ssr.lv.s«»d x.) t others hav|i Iwen so fortu¬ 
nate as to hear the voice at all pmdo^S of the day (lu^dr. v. vii. and xviii.), but 
this, it must he remarited, sms a partbnlar condesc^rion (}n«cr. xxii.) of the god, 
or SmtfMtfi in tJwiir favour, ft was-pot only a very beneficial, but a veiy fashionable 
and weP accredited pilgrio»^, till '^dbh or 0tlt rentary, when, from causes which 
were felt in a similar maianot by the' Voi(»S'' of Delphi and Dodona, the hero, 
offended at the neglOct of hsiUrkikk disdamld any fartiser communication with the 
mitors who insaltedliiiD. thevtfinuwaslnsffor want of listeners, and the miraole 
Tor want of fachevers; In a wordV'^tfae of bis powers was c^tioned with 
their suspensioi^ and in a short period, to ib*! mgret at least of the %yptians, both 
god and pilgrimage were forgotten ftwevar^T' , , * 

The nature of this voice is not quite so (d^to ascortaiu as its existence, ^ch 

Ti?i'.~voi.. XVI. NO. i,xn. " o , 
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On Pilgtimages. 

ticuLarlyvof tlieSaul or Upper Egypt* we foundyery simUayinscripti^^ 
Muerally upon the roofs and porticoes of those buildingSj soihetinies in 
Greek^ Kopetimes jn hierogJypJdc characters priest and people, 

, foreigpOt and native, teemed to liav 
principle of piety or eupersiition. T^^^^ U much pore 

observable in the dedine, than in the first pufity and fervour of a reU- 

of the writers jtwt iBOtw charttctelise h ditferenUy. Stc^ it to the 

soaiid of the chord of a harp. Panestiias is nf nearly a siiuUirr. opiidim. J^hilostra* 
tUfiis ia a stilt more direct, relation with tlw reality, and appears to We closely 
approached the tree cause. He preserves the reseiuiilanre to the sound of the harp, 
but sttirihubsh it at the same tioie in some; >neasiirc to the actioii;oif the sun. 
5<>«et 7dpd;Wos olorsi wX^arpor, aard rd afiiga iiisrlmuti ikiei^effOm 

and in his Heroics he paHkulariees thi ^nW ud with still 
jtreater iniautcnCBS, Juertva tepwrijr d ^Aitos ifiSciM.v •map’ ^.AyaKpa, 
‘kp^yvucnif.” The last word, compared with tt«5 vest of the aontcnce aiid the pn*- 
eeding, and both with Strabo and Pausaoias, !i^:eais to imply that '* the Voice” 
WHS nothing' more than ;S(|pie yague^ S^^ breaking of the chord of a harp, 

and that thll' usually was jheard tiiwards th^ uf the sun, or aii hour or two 
after. Lnckn how^yer^oes murii farther, and 8.ays it^w^^^ # 

'I'hc Descriptioii 4e 1‘Egyptc’* atixihhtea thw phemmkaon to an cxclnsively 
ihoral cause—to the artificesOf the priests, and professes to have foiind ‘ up couloir’ 
behind the stiatnc. : Itii prOhable, howe,ri*r, that, ntl^ hi the dutfict, it Was pro¬ 
duced hy circumslauces merely uatarai. J quote the following-catract from my 
Jourufd, wyoh ihgf go some way, to oxpiain it.; “ la visiting the Great Temple,” 
(I ■was then at PUU«y “ J perceived that, at the moment the sun rose, there pro¬ 
ceeded abruptly, from the exkrior Wf the castcrb flhtlo^^^ like the 

breaking of one of the bass chords oif a harp. ’ The same souBd was afterwards 
heard by my comp^ihas, very distinctlyj-gad ihore ihatt puce, and though on dif- 
ferenMlays, as much as possible at the,The dews of the night, wliich 
arc remarkably heavy in t|ds country, the porous quality of the sand'Stooc, of 
Which these temples are bunt, and, more thau cither, the sudden and powerful 
tiBliPn of the rising bun, appear to phenomenott fhe 

Tcinple of Phite is morepm exposed ip an eRlineiit inanner to the htimidity arising 
from the liver, for it is situated on. the water's edgt^ and the ride which the 
sound proceeded, thpugli at a certain disttmee, is not io nruch so as to he exempted, 
in any remarkable manner, frOm its that the 

building is in an excclleat state, andjviU all casei, in question could not 

possibly be confounded Witii that pr^edingfrhw thH^^^^W^ of mins. I no¬ 
ticed a similar instance under SimlillritcumStahcc wrnbos. The prln- 

dpal temple is situated in iicavly the same mauucr, and coiuposcdof ihesame matc- 
TU*, Coiossns of Menmon, however, cannot strjetly come under either of 
,^mpti^8 j it is at a couriderable distance from the river, and is furtued of 
/ ^Cies of sandstone brescia, cdtnpesei) of a mass of Ugatixed-pebbles connected 
by a^ paste of ceittai'kablc hardness, which in a great 4hgn!e approaches it to the 
gray'-e, The French, however, hhard the same sound from the granite itself, in 
*tiie small SacrafitUn. of that maicrial, connected with die fiypqstylc flail at Kar- 
nak, withonI indeed drawing why. dbUCluriions, or ntaking any application of the 
phenomenon. As to “ the secret passage,'* it is quite possible that it might aftef- 
w^ards Imvo hccu added by the prjkstS^ Who Umh mkaat^e of a dijkoyery, probaU 
the result of aceident. The gallery round thq Adytnm, tn many of the Egyptian 
templeSj: would appear to favour these, presnmpcions, and there is in the Binall 
Temple of Ms, at Tompeii, more direct eridence to the same purpose. It ,must, 
however, be rmneniMrcd, that ihj Isiac worship, ns practised at Home, bore little 
analogy, even in its crnirupfions, to tlm paTeut liturgy^ and eveiy thing graqjied, U 
would only BUggesV the belief that ihe confedr in qqet^iun was an -invention of the 
l^lemaic priests, improving Upoh‘the Uct'ucs of their piedcoessovs] As it is, 
however, U will muteriaHy assist in recoocittng ** the broken chord” of Strabo, and 
*VtUe H«ni and « Uic recitatwu^f of Lucian; to 

which aisp may b<s added, that authprs arc more positive, on thia 
Airacle, sUd e^yit Sts wdaders emphasis and enthtisia&m, ia pfoportioB 

ss tbs*)' an; removed from Its-ortgin, and spptoack mpia nearly to our oWh times. 
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gion ; it may be imagined in ite 

early enthusiasm td preclude the necessity of seeking elsewhere for 
auKiliatiesv and accordingly W at 'Fliebes, or in other 

monutnents of the origmSl Egyptian dynasties, ^^hat we meet these me¬ 
morials and acknowiedgjnents,, as in the I^tblemaid tfemples of very 
much later date, sueh as Halapthi, SJeWd^h, Philoe, See. The 
objeet of their veneration was ancient; in Egypt* in particularv it had 
suffered, from tlie genius of the people, perhaps less modification than 
elsewhere, but its influence was restricted within the Jimits of the em¬ 
pire, and it was not till a comparatively recent period that its Olympus, 
or Pandajraonium, attraefed roueh external admiration ov devotion. 
The Greeks borrowed the passion from thtw ancestors the Orientals, 
and the ves^characterisuc i oireumstances which aceompanied the ap¬ 
pearance of the oracle of Dodona, in Upper Greece^ as detailed by the 
earliest of the native historians, leavb Kttle douljt as to the cause or 
nature of its origin, Tl^ dEgyp^-fe^ njtions^ however, very 
considerably improved upon their model, and applied d?? ** Divine 
Voice” to sometldne tnore practical than the mere tecitldioh pf com¬ 
plimentary verses; the wide was opened^an El 

Dorado, unequalled by any modern disco very; and in a short period, the 
ftiars and hopes of one of tlie mos t easily agi tated nations in the world 
were converted into an exhaustible bank for the cupidity and profligacy 
of the initia led. It was not to be ex peeled that states every w^ay r ival, 
such as then eoroposetl the Hellenic Federation, would quietly acquiesce 
in the .raooo|>oly of oneas eaeh had its templev and eacii its senate, so 
each was desirous (and desire was soon embodied into action) to have 
its shrine, its oracle, its pidphet,, and its^ p The first ad¬ 
venturers, as in all such ca#S, ,ivere the most and what 

Cortez and Pizarro were pi America, the discoverers and founders of 
the Dove of Dodona, and the Tripod of %lphi, were in Greece. 
Precedence, in such instances, is almost every thing ; and rude uations, 
in a more particular manner, whether as aggregates or individuals, 
defer without much inquiry to the honors; and often to the usurpations 
of antiquity. Dodona by deg^^ superannuated, her pro¬ 

ductive faculty effete, and the sceptre of supremacy, dropping from her 
hand, was soon snatched up by her younger siater.^ I’be pii^lic curiosity 
was somewhat piqued, by the change of decoration and the novelty of 
the substitutes to the old machinery. The divine ** afflatus,” thq,ygh 
a subject of indecorous merriment to the later writers, and provokmg^* 
a sardonic smile occasionally upon the lips of the profane, was jit 
least mysterj^ius, and even mystical, and, eonjoined as it was (till a love- 
adventure introduced some irregularity into the service pf the shrine) 
with all the advantages of youth and. beauty, it must be admitted to 
have been well got up, and in nice and sagacious keeping with the 
whole religious temperament of the Gtcekg. To such an altar it is not 
singular ‘that first the whole neighbourhood, and subsequently the 
whole nation, and the whole of the civilized world, should have flocked; 
arid though it may be suspected that at last it became a lounge scarcely 
less suspicious than that’^to^he Temple of Corintli, or its stiff more 
licentious rivals, the Templei^of Bolus and Lebanon, yet, at first it waa 
unindebted to any other ptai^le for* its celebrity than the mattar^f 
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fact tlevbtion qf itf pil^ims. Delphi owe4 its re¬ 

putation to anoiber cause, again, very distinct from that of either Del¬ 
phi or Dodona: the political manceuvre of the Pisistratidse gave it a 
consequence, which the national vanity of tlie Athenians ever after la¬ 
boriously and successfully maintained. Nor with the pretensions 
which afterwards sprang op about it, did it dede the rank or glory of 
its sanctuary to any younger rival. Daphne ^bne tni^t compete, with 
it, but hardly surpassed it, even in its decline. ^ , 

The same circumstances seem to have produced, vi^ nearly the 
same effects in modern times. In the first ages dif. Christianity wc 
do not hear of visits to any of those remarkable scenes of the Old 
and New Testaments, which afterwaids mv|fed tmd rewarded the de¬ 
votion of the whole Eastern aod Westehi world, and wldgih were the 
proximate cause of many of the most import^ morJphenoinena 
which took place for several centuries in each. During the whole in- 
tervd between the . death of our Saviour and the destruction of the 
city^ 1 do not remem^ meeting a single example of the kind on re¬ 
cord { the restoralion of Hadrian neither rene'iis’ed nor originated these 
practices of pkftyi and finally,' it was not until the reign of Constantine 
that “ the holy places^’ began to make a real or permanent impression 
upon tlie whole ma^ of Christianity. The raunifieence of that emperor, 
and of his mother, to the churches of Palestine, and the adulatory spirit, 
the characteristic of the Christjjjin writers of that age, as much pei-haps 
as any deep conviction of the sanctity of the places themselves, were 
the primary principles of this movement: the impulse once given, it 
soon became general, and at-last universal. Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyprus, describes thesa* pilgrimages as already frequent in the first 
moments after the discovery of Calvary. After referring to tlie works 
of Helen with becoming enthusiasm,* ’te continues in a strain which 
sufficiently justifies the t'eality of the motiTOS which I have ventured 
to ascribe to tlie majority of his contemporaries, a few lines above. St. 
CjTili, of Jerosalem, in &kLetters, furnishes a very similar evidence;! 
and Socrates, and almost all die odier ecclesiastical writers, are, as may 
be expected, in the same tone, ,^n the time.of Gregory of Nyssa, they 
were already thhught deserving of reproof (see his celebrated letter), 
though not yet stained those aWes which so notoriously dis¬ 
credit them m modern l^adn church was not less ardent 

• tIavToSw Si aramWiJx rtSt tr^vhmt iytyara, reSf ntyimvs ixtCvowj 
»a)^koi/tirpiTir!)\>t nuf M. ttb, Xrin,“-j!ildt4gaffi, w; tnoi 

T*)if BXoWwv ix«r« SiivTWK Kiti Till?*'iaywK WBXwT/^tiai.. ^ * 

f Ed. (JjCvn. p. 3(15-, ' 1/ - 

J Qaaresmlus, Jib. 3, c. 33 and 34, a?^is vohuainong whrlc Term Sancta Eluci- 
daUo/ dj^pi-ccates very ^trc^gly tbe pr^fututig the by laotive?* of 

mere curiosity or pleasure. He refers to the Attractions which tbe Holy Cito once 
offered to tJie liccntio^; and qijptesNi^phom Calliem8,,5pphroniu8 in VM* 
and others, for the cxpisfesof St, Mary of Egypt> during Ue^'-fortuuste residence 
within its precincts. These incebtiyes ho How thhlks balauccd by the superior 
tetnpt&dops olTered by other countries $ butJtill recomaietMis prayer and precautibR, 
IftStexainpies, bdeed, of disorders caused'hy Imdy pilffrims, at least m the 
Latin Churchi arc not very recent. Prince ftadidyS; judeed, was compelled by the 
scandalous piety of a coBinlTywomaft of his own,^)&orot!ba SieMersecka, to carry 
her off to Poland, which he did with all the prM4hi» at « modem Tmight of the 





in eocowraging tbt^^ ; of dcTOtioB. ^ ^riy aa St. Jerome, 

Jerusalem was already recognised as a city of superior sanctity, and 
distingumtied its jpjl^ms, “ Vox quidem disso- 

na, sed dna relligio. Tot perte psallentium cliprii 
sitates.’* (Epist, 17. ad ^arcellamty Oregpry of Tours,‘‘De Gloria 
Martyrum,” 1. i, c.iii, speaks of the large monastery estahlisbed for 
the reception of visitors,, ife.charitable donations of the Emperor &c, 
Bede de loc. sanct. describel fhie “ ce\hilee frequentes” already observ¬ 
able on klount Sion, and two monks under our own Alfred, who had 
returned from the same Journey, are still more exaggerated in their 
encomiums. I’hese contributions to the magnificence and celebrity of 
the place had, however, J^ en imitated from the Greeks. We have 
already touchsd on the B^rality of Constantine and Helen. Whether 
piety or vain-glory, the same spirit Was'pe^etuated and exaggerated 
amongst hi,s sua'esaOfSi Budocia travels to Jerusalem to perform a vow 
and fnakes ridi presents bo the churche% rebuilds the walls, 
and is finally buried there, in the c Stephen, not long after 

; the death of Ber husband, Theodosius the younger. •(Soaomen, Hist. 
Ecciesiaat.) Evagrius adds Ins t^ remarks the numerbus 

^(00 wirri^m and XaVjOat^to be fijbnd in his‘timfe,iin Pyestine, &c. (Hist. 
Eccles. 1. 1, c. kxii;) Wcheria is nsenfioned^ a^ benetactor 

by Nicephorus, (Hist. Eccles.) and tfio glbri'es of Heraclra^ the lar¬ 
gesses of Morioinachus, are to c^ery.reader ofhis¬ 

tory. Writers, indeed, dilate upon tbbse^!^ we proce^. Nor was 
the Saracenic occupation almgether kii^^ suppress the pilgrimage, 
though it in some degree of the pilgrims. 

“ Inter has tarn peritulbsi tempbris ihsidias,’^ay the Archbishop of 
Tyre, “ accedebat tatn Graeicoriaji, quam Latiaorum, gratid devotionis, 
ad loca venerabiKa, multitiidG (Belli Sacri H.!. 1. c. ix.) The 

hardships to*‘which rhey were soon subjected, far from appalling the 
zeal of the barba|ians of th»» We had an, effect almost precisely the 
contrary, and roused new' 4epmBts of enthusiasm and adventure in 
bosoms which were insensible to ev^,||her |deasure than the “ gau- 
dia certaminis,” the tumultubus,/^jqyraim of continued war. The 

Holy Sepulchre j but Gregoqjr *il. immcdietely publisbed, in TOnseifueace, a Bull 
of Excotnaiunicatioaafraiastleywqkaawho shpaH id Jerusalem, As, 

however, the papal authority no loager extends tb'the Oriental sects, the wojgien // 
still bear their aneient proportioa to the meti j,- and if jpublic report is to he 
though without the attractions of St, Mary* Qteyaw not altogether witlmut her 
propensities. In fact, the Holy Sepulchre, the S'anotua^ and Shrine of the whoic 
East, Is itself for three days preceding the solemnity of Easter, aindiJ may add, for 
three eutire nights, a a^ene of disMSting and superstitions imnwriiUty. 7'he men 
allow theinselyeB every privilege of tibeir sex} and ^ on her 

return, refers with pride to the superior sanctificatiotij whicli, irp;m Biich a plecf and 
tme, must uaturidly have ensned to her fortunate 'afd faybured offspring. The 
Latins, in geher^, afie considerably better condudled I ilittt k is also to be remem¬ 
bered, that their-nufehers are now dwindled down to a iberie Cypher. Exc]u,sive of 
the forty of fifty monks or friars of the third order of §1. Francis constantly *■«*>- 
dent, 1 did ttot itee more than two pilgrims fone from Rome, and the other from 
Poland) assisting at the sacred ceremonies Of, Holy Week. The Orientals, on the 
other ride(amoant«d to nearly 8000 f add #i|b every allowance for proXunity of ^ 
site, &c. it most be allowed to be a ve^ eptom A Greek will* 

conchidi fram thence in favmir of tbe fcryMr of religion j but then we 

see very tow Greeks at Borne, and none at all irt Cotopostclla. 
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have^Carofely time to hecheae awarO of the dlvar^e, ithfeo once more, 
vre meet them m araQies, 8n^ OonqaeTOra hefore the Se^}c^^ 

Ghrist* The whole Chri woHd ap|>ears to have hwen^;^ one 
vow, and tensalcm‘has had the singular merit Of having been the 
cause and ohject Of t^ union* These eiforts were fol¬ 

lowed by achievement/ and tlie acbie vement rewarded by a very Scanty 
portion of wofldiy/and a great profusion of spintu^ 
like every other profusion, ^he value 

lowered in proportion to the quantity* The expedient of Urban IT 
was felicitous rather tliaO prUd^ r^ ^ jbrowned indeed with eoiii- 
plete success, as far at least as hi^ Oie^ or the views of any sovereign 
could goj in an age nbtofiOus of all tb^f rinciples of 

civil government t hut ,hk suebe^^ altogether mistook the exarnple; 

they lost all kind of discrimioatioo ; every occasion id the life of an old 
man was thought of impOttanCfi to the world, as well as the indivi¬ 
dual; the treasury vvas so o^'ton Called onj^and to Often in arrear, that 
alloy was first htoarded, then used wH^^^ The predication 

of a Crustod to: to® ages Was a substitute for every deficit; and 

no south sea aclreme, or ntoderd fereigii loan, etor raised from warmer 
proselytes, more, extensive arid eto^iOnt resources. Princes were not 
ashamed to purchase, or usurp this ambiguous prerogative Of the Pon¬ 
tiff, until af |ato toi» of arbitrary power, wore 

itself out by repeated abuse. But the pktoioB ftrr pilgrimage, as it bad 
preceded, so also it survived the chivalrons extravagance of the age. 
'Ihe ehcOtiragemcnts hitherto held out iu favOur expedi¬ 

tions, “ outreroer," weaa gradually transferred to the religious resident, 
or the peaceful visitor. The constiimions relating to theHoly Land, 
even long after the military spirit of the Gt usaders had wholly subsided, 
would fill a very considerable volunto t hut tTliC curious1re|ch‘r will find 
enough to engage his attention iii a selection of those Of Urlran IL, 
Bonifice Vlll., Clement VI,; Innocent VL, Urban V., Gregory XL, 
Eugenlns IV., Paul II., Silttus IV., and Urban VIII, The object of 
most of these instruments is obvious, and .the great majority refer ex- 
dusiyely to Incfd and domestic tircumstantosf but the first of Euge- 
nius IV. is almost a declaration of war, and recalls, with some disadvan¬ 
tage to his ^toliness, the memory of bis predecessor Urban IL His 
means were, not equal to his indignation t and he accuses the Turks 
jyyjfiuut much measure, and in a style not quite so pardonable as that 
of the elegant invective of .SnCas Sylvius (Pius IL), of every species of 
j^fanation, “omnes flagitiorum spurcitiarutnque actus, quibus infelices 
cinaedi, Sodomorum imitatores, mquinari consueverunt, fllis in ipsis 
sacratissimiS' locis, ad fidei Chtiatianse ignarainia& fecei-it exerceri,” 
^c. (Constitutiones et Literte Aposiolicee qum in gratiam Terrse Sanctm, 
&c. &c.;) But the Turks mmhteasdy have refuted him. from his own 
historians, withoui^i^en app^ing to toe partial testimonies of their own 
Abulfeda, Bohadin, &c. No nation has a greater veneration for the 
Holy City than the Arab ; and no religion, .perhaps, than the Maho- 
. metom tonds a greater numbw of pilgrims to its shrines. After “ the 
*]Harara” of Mecca, the Satbera*’ of El Hods^ dir Jerusalem, * is t he 
great object of the dtoirto, and prayeto, tod petogrm Islam, 

With the Ghristiatt, ftiis a itoittor of high mCfit, ito dott^ of 
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Hai^i ira) is whidi is iEW East; 

for, vwtb ceitafo tri^jjtoy isnieeiS which it 

pnts forth, it still raaihtaiDS i a Very enable asM irt most of th<* 
public ai3iji3 |)nVftte tra^ of life j with all this it is an honour h?ft 

at the option of tile it is an act of Sttperer0|jatory piety, no 

one is compelled to becdbie either a saint or a pilgrim jo his bwp despite. 
Jo the Mahomedan coBe, on the contrary, it stands high amongst the 
primary duties of foe orfocrtlox ,Mos^ ; and ewery devtmt foUo^ of 
the Ptophet, as be hopes to avoid foe razor-looking bridge of hell, is 
expected to make the pilgrimagei at least to Mecca, onco, if not twice, 
before his death. 1 do not mean to say> however, that there is a closer 
connexion, in the East, between pree^t and performance, than in Eu¬ 
rope: in ^feat capitals, all, the machinery, botl? morahand physical, of 
life is Very easily, sirapli^d; and at Constantinople, and Damascus, 
there are numerous classes, (here tliOy, would have formed a joint-stock 
society,) who hire themselves out at a moderate premium, as substi¬ 
tutes for the laay, the tinfid, and the I hafl the pleasure of being 
accompanied, by two or tliree of foese professioij^il pilgrims, on my 
way through the Desert^ and no men seemed better suited for Deseri- 
travelling than they were. ' They neith«gvSaw, a^ 
spake; except in the smallest possilde prupOrtipn, 
timo of our acquaintance; they had saved-a great numhef of 
ful souls already, and they intended, with a perseterance only common 
amongst the Bramins, tp go on ih tfie same^laxidabie until 

their death. The Arabs, ind?bd, foig expostulate against this 

jiartial interpretation 

of their Spoils, with an «xcmp)ai:y pafomc^tjTillte only nation .amongst 
them which rose up, werp foe Wahahee8,,bui the principle of revolt 
was not a reform, hiit a destruction, on foe sternest grounds of theism, of 
the pilgrims, and the fiilgrimage altogefoer, Mecca was fof some 
time in t heir infidel grasp ; and the consternation of the believers could 
only be compared to the tears of Europe on the destniction of her 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem: a second Saladin,hcwever, soon appeared 
in the person of Mahomed-Ali, Mecca was delivered,’’ and Wod is 
victorious” once more sung* with *s much right as our Te I)euins, fipra 
every Minaret in the empire. 

The Jews, how'ever, fopugh-not the most pstentatiou'ft, are after all 
the most constant, in their adherence to the land of their forefaibeTs. 
They reqaired neither the arms of a.,klwUf, nor the bulls of 
to fix them, in old age, and death, iacar foe foot-of fkei); Sion and (k'tr 
Moriah, The spirit of julgrimage'still lives, and has always Jived 
amongst them. Banifoed not only by Hadrian, but still more effec¬ 
tually by the hatred of foe Christian occupiers of theii*city, according 
to St. Jerome, (in Fs. Ixii. v. 1&.) “ Exclusi deipso loco, nhi crucifix- 
erunt Cliristum, nuUum Judffium hahet ;" yet foey* soon found means 
to enter thrice a jrear; not only the cit;f, but tldiif'emple, and to weep 
unjwrccived over foe fall of their kingdom and religion. They still 
. retain four or fivo^ Bynagpgjtea imntediately under the Mosque 
of Omar, in one of tlie most cpn|ned dj^cts of the rand it 

is to these habitations that the whofo Jewish population ofTalestinei 
and parMCularly foe inhabitants c^foe^very Hebrew town of Tibeifo^^ 

%ort froor Unic to tinte fot the eefchralion of foeir paftsoveiv ,^pr4| foeif 



affecdon liraiiteiS to tbcsse casual ?isits; the superanimated^and 
come here to die with tli«r eyes fixed oo the site of the Temple, and 
jrecalli in the last dreams of their existence, ** the glories of David and 
of Solomon,” and“ the beauty of the Queeii of Nations,“ and*^the deso- 
ladon of ahominatioB,*'^which has ccmie^so fully, and htexorahly u^on 
them. And wh dead, their last,request is imthediately complied with, 
and dteir hodies are laid ip the valley of Jehosaphat, turned as much 
as possible towards the sacred city, that “ when the day of resurrection 
cometh,’* the first object which their eyes inaybe givep to behold, may 
he “ the re-^fication of her walls ahd the glory, of the house of 
prayerV’ Orey hairs and misiEbrtonexre always affecting *, but wlien a 
nation is thus personified, and this irersonification is placed amongst 
ruins, and those are th/ruins of Jerusalem—it is difficu]tjK>t to feel 
the full value of those inexpKcable influenees, which attains to cer¬ 
tain sites, and to justify, in some dt^ee, the principle and object of all 
pilgrimages. Nor: is it only to spots rendered sacred to us by their 
solemn connexion with‘-tmr religion, and its history, that we find our¬ 
selves irresistibly impelledthere' is a “ genius loci,'* g'jardiaa over 
every scene which has been consecrated by die real glories of our spe¬ 
cies, a protecting associhtkih, which invitel us to them, as to a sort of 
Temple and a shrine. The nohlep^sage of Doctor Johnson is a mag¬ 
nificent answer to all colder pleading on this subject : no one who 
stands on Marathon, on Thermop;^®, at Troy, at Rome, cap feel that 
what he stands on is ordinary gfound., And if this be so with causes, 
and events, and men, and thir^i with whom we have no other rela¬ 
tion than that of a lofty estimate of patriotism and virtue, how much 
more intimately ought w^ to feel our approach to scenes and objects 
interwoven into every ^rticle of our existence, here and hereafter, and 
nponvwhich our harness, as nations or individuals, universally and 
perpetually depends I Tllj^images to such shfines are only larger ex¬ 
pansions of a well-grounded enthusiasm, and, under proper regulations, 
attest a gratitude which it is a glory, as well ,as a duty, to feel. We 
ought, therefore, to be more ipcli^ to pardon, than condemn their 
appearance, or frequency, in othhr times; an excess does not argue an 
original’vice; and We fdioold first •scertain whether it be a God or a 
Devil which inspires, before wo take upon ourselves to question or cast 
him forth. o .* 


. THIt JBFFlGIfS. 

. . . Wotoea act tlietr parts 

When they tSo make tl^mr ordered houses know ^em. 
Men must he busy oat oydoors, must stir ^ 

Tl>e city make the great world aware 
That they ers in it j for the laasteiy 
Of which they rae? and wrestle.’^—K nowuss, 

WAKRioai whose knage on thy tomb, *' 
With'iluitild and crested ha^, 

Sleeps proudly in the purple gloom 
By the stained window shed; ‘ 

The records of thy name and'race 
Have faded from the stone, 

Vet ihrougli a cloud of years 1 trace 
WhatthOH hast beep and done. 
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AiljaBner its flashing sticar 
f lung oit n’cr many a lignt} 

. A war-cry ringing fer and clear. 

And strong to turn the flight f 
An arm ihatctavely here the lance 
On for th<|^holy shrine, * 

Ahan^ty heart ahd a kingly glance— 
Chief t were not these things thine? 

A lofty place wiicre leaders sate ' 

Around the conneiUboard; . 

In festive halls a chair of state, 

Wheii ‘the Wobd-red Winfi'was pour’d; 
A name that drew a prouder ipne 
From herald, harp!, and bard jr- ' 
—Surely these tilings were all 
So hadst thou thy reward 1 

Woriiah t whose sculptured form at rbst 
By the armW knight is laid*' • 
^^ith a breast 

IirmatrwvrrtbeS arrayM t 
What was tale gentle m ate 
Of him, the bold and free, 

Bound unto his victorious 
W hat bard hath sung of /* 

I/e woo’d a.bright add burnfhg star; 

Thine was the void, the gloom, 
The,straining eye that far 
His oft receding p^^^^ 

The heart-sick lis tening wbl Ic his iieed '; 

Sent echoes on the breesie j 
Thejang—hut when did Fame take heed 
Of griefs otiseure as these? 

Tlw silent and secluded hours, 

TlircHigh ttiapy a lonely day, . 

W hile bending o’er thy broider’d flowers. 


Thy weeping niidnight prayers for him 
W' ho fought on Syrian plains ^ 

Tliy w atchings till the torch grew dim,— 
-“These fill no minstrel-strains.' »• 

A still, sad life wte thine 1—long years, 
Wjfli tasks unguerdon'd: fraught. 

Deep, quiet Love, submissive tears, 

Vigils of anxious thought; 

Prayers at the Cross in fervour pour’d^ 

, Alms to the Klgriro given j-* 

—Oh I happy, happier than thy Lord 
In that lone path to Heaven! 


F. H v 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 0> 1 11F. G RAKP DUKE 

CONSTANTINE Of EUSSU 

By Ae'' deatb of the Brap^siror^'Alexand#, ,rthe aSairi; of iiay 

of the world, may lio matenally the nituro^t% of 

Russia has acquired a'novel and an intense /nterest. We therefore 
hope that our readers will be amused and gratified w'ith the following 
sketch. 

The IJrand Duke and Tsesarevitch Konstantine Pfivlovitch, was 
born on the 9tlt May, 1779. Like the late Alexander, and indeed all 
his brothers aii^ sisters, he passed hiS infantile days^u^^ 
proper attendants and the constant of his hnpen 

the Empress-Mother. Wheh an infadti he was reiparkably liY^y, but 
he very early deYfelopefi ^hose passions .which have clung to him 
through life, His^^^s^^ bis fretfulness, his restlessheSs, his 

caprice, and hie violence, were the cause of great uneasiness and much 
trouble to his Attendant^, who sincerely envied the places of those who 
were attached to the then Grand Duke,—the mild, the placid, and the 
contented Alexander, In the very dawning of his dayl, while his 
passions would know no control, he, however,, gave strong evidences 
of acuteness and intelligence. The little round cherub-faces of healthy 
children so much resemble each other, and their features, in general, 
are so little developed, that the best physiognomists, and even cranio- 
logists,- cannot pretend to trace in them the indications of the future 
mind j but Gohstantine’s resemblance to the extraordinary-featured Paul, 

• The BDthor of the Sketches of the lste ETOpcroir AlexHiider, and of the 6rHQd 
Duke CoBStantme, fflixious that no indmdual should he compromised 

by the revelation of n'tfttiferons eecrets and anecdotes, wiiich are supposed to be 
known only to the atW^ll^s of the court. T!ie sources of his infornmdon were 
various ; he ooHected many vftltiaWe facm among fhre%nera, btii sM more trom 
liberal-nUnded AdssknSt A few of the mdividn^Awho innpcently 
curious information for his amnsetDentj have already paid the debt of nature j 
some have lo^ kuasia, and are beyond the influence of despotic power; and others 
still continhP their colttcspohdence, notwUhsttkding the extrmne watchfulness and 
the excessive aeTCrity of the numerous agents of tlMJ police. In fact, no power on 
earth can prevent his receiring inteljigem ivfrom Russia, unless all iand and water 
communicatimi with tl« surrounding states beinterdiCted ‘‘in acoyntryin which 
money overcomes every principle, in which Hrihes break down every barrier of 
Justice,”t of coui'Se n6 peyson.acqiuunted with the genius, the customs, and the 
manners of all rabki of the natives^ exi>erience difficulty in obtaining every 
kind of^formstion. The readier, hpwever, mus| npt infer from the abp itician- 
citc-V^ttotation that the wriusrhas had recourse to such an ignoble expedient as 
bribery i on Hie co«trdry, heboncstly declares,tlmt he «ever gave a single farthing 
for aity cpmrounicatioB, either during Ws TcAdenceiii Anssia, or since his return ii> 
Gi'Cat Britain. He must birther ^d, tliat no ,ii*diyidual in this, cowntry who 
has any dependent connexioB with Russia, or ytith any of the Russian embassies, 
that no foimier abd no present mployi or Northern Cpiirt, is the source 

of his knowfedgd of the state of thatempirev Wbac he openly ntsfitfs known these 
farts, he defies nil the efforts of despotic power, and all the vigour of the very in- 
(luisitorial police of Rt^a, to mal^ a eingle di^o^cry that can cither ehdanger 
the chararter;tbe libertyj’ihr the life of any of hhtcorrespondests, whose names shall 
Wfver be made known, while they are in Russia, or at least on this side the grav^. 
luteiligcnee flows in copiohsly upon, the writer, from many quarters t and in the 
apirit of patrioUam, he will endeavour to turn that intelligence to the amuse- 
incnt and the instruction of bis countrymen, as well ns to the advantage uf liis 
cwalry. . ' 

t l.yall’s (’IvarackT Of the Riissiaos. 
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was early remarked, and remarked with sad presentiroeats, in ease the 
imperial stri^ng should one day ascend the throne of Russia. 

It hu ,be^ beaUtifuliy observed, that with the milk of infancy, 
Coostai^e imbibed an attachment to the Greek cause; and that he 
wasdesigfted by Catharine for the throne of Byjantium, and declared its 
future monarch at tlie bi^ptismal font,”^ Indeed, if Tooke be correct, 
he was even hushed tb sleep hy the lullabies of Greek nurses. 

Agreeably to all iu^unts, it ;W^^ (II.) ftvourite scheme 

to pl§ce her se^nd girahdson u|>cm the throne of Greek 

emperor8.t; So laM as the year 13|9Q^ dw BmpreSs manifestoes 
into all parts of Greece, inviting the tci co-operate with her in 
expelling the enemies of Ghri^iainty irpra the countries they had 
usurped, and ih regaining theih ahci^ national indepen¬ 

dence. Notwithstanding the ed^ts of theland and 
sea, assisted by the gold and hy the m Northern Semira- 

mis, tlmir aftairs began to assume a ibrlorn A deputation of ^ 

three persons was desj^tched to thej^^ of Russia, who, after con¬ 
siderable dplay, obtained an audience of Her IjpperiarMajesty, and 
presented a inettibrial written in the Greek tongue, accompanied with a 
French translation. In this documeot the state of the Greeks is de¬ 
picted in flowery ^pg«age, nuxed^ .w Eastern hyperbole. 

The reader may form a good idea of the whole, by the folloiving quo¬ 
tations, which occur towards Its conclusibh. “Deign, O great Em¬ 
press ! Glory of the Greek faith! deign to read our memorial. Heaven 
has reserved our deliverance for the glorious reign of your Imperial 
Majesty. It is under yOur auspices that we Imp to deliver from the 
hands of the barbarians: the |hey have usurped, and our 

patriarchate and holy religbn, which they harp ihsulted.”—“ Our su¬ 
perb ruins speak to our eyes and tell us of our ancieiit grandeur, om 
innumerable ports, otfr beautiful country. The heavens which smile 
on us all the year, the tudour nf OUT and even our gray-haired 
old men, tell us that nnuire is hot less^p^ us than ahe was to 

our forefathers. Give us for a sot'ereign your grandson Constantine— 
it is the wish of our nation :--“the family of our emperors is extinct—we 
shall then become what pur ancostOrs Werei*-^^^ Empress dismissed 
the deputies with the strongest assurances bf recess and support. 
But, before they left the palacp they were,ihy^^ command, conducted* 
to the apartments of her grandsons. On cbming into the presence of 
the young princes, the deputies ofiered to kiss the hand of she eldest, 
Grand Duke Alexander (the late EOjperOr); jbut he poiuted to Im^bro- 
ther Constantine, telling thent at the to him they 

were tp address themsmves. The Greeks then did homage to Con¬ 
stantine as fheiraccpted sovereign; They represenied to him in their 
native language the dfajecf of their nnssion,' gave hini the title of 

• Constantine, “ at ins birth, , wws put into the hands of Gi'oek nurses, fctchctl on 
purpose from the isle of dressed in the fnshion of the 

Greeks, and surfonnded by children pf that nation, that be might acquire the Greek 
Tn ^rigna ge, which he soon spoke :b^ f|iuuUty. Itvi^ in regard to him that 
the Grecian cadet w^ps bf two cadbts was established.’'—-Vide Tooke’s 

LifeofCaUiariBe tb«ae<mnd, yo).iiii 

t H*^#^*'**”®*^* or; as a iournaltet baa Well corrected it, bdoided af least, 
from hi» cradle, to ascend the throne of Constaritiimple. 



] 9<5 ^ Sketch cf the l4^ of ^ ^ 

BasUens ton had been con¬ 

ducted. wholly with a reference to the throne of the ^|eek empirei 
answered them in the same language, Oo, and let every tUh^be ac¬ 
cording to your wishes.” The project of Catharine, was, Ipwever, 
rendered aboriive, by the active and poweflul interposition of Prussia 
and England in support of the declining fortunes of Turkey. The 
army of the Empress, Under General Bepnin, , had gained a gm 
tory over the Mahomedans, and her fleet had been so successful us to 
endanger the enemy’s capital. But in the midst of triumphs Catharine 
yielded to the confederacy which the dread of her ambition created, 
A peace was concluded; the Greeks, deprived of the promised assistance 
of the Muscovites, were compelled to lay down their arms; and (’on- 
stantine, when eleven years of age, lost that opportunity of reviving 
the empire of the Caesars of the East,”* 

If there were any question respecting the Empress Catharine’s de¬ 
signs on Constantinople, the following fact would (joftipletely remove' 
it. Independently of the reference of the Grand Duke’s name to an¬ 
cient Byzantium, thq Empress, that she might speak plaiidy, caused a 
medal to be struck with this inscription: “ Constantine Emperor 
of tlie Greeks.” 

Catharine the Second herself directed the education of the Grand 
Dukes Arexander and Constantine. They received only sulli tuition 
as she judged necessary for d>eir; pecuiiaj; the former being 

iijtended, ih case of the deatli of his father, to hew^ her successor 
to the throne of; the Nor^ while the latter was to grasp the sceptre of 
the East, aitd tp restore the liberty and the independence of the 
Greeks^' 

The celebrated La Harpe, a native of Geneva, and a sincere Swiss 
republican, to the astonishmem of the Eussiansi^^ w 
tutor of both die Grand Dukes ^ and^^^J^^ learned man they im¬ 
bibed enlightened and liberal princifdesi and hderant ideas both of civil 
and religious liberty. La Harpe, however, fules prescribed to 
him for his conduet in the thiddn of his pupils; rules which he was 
solemnly bound not to transgress.; In obedience to the commands he 
received, he gave lessoiisdnthe yw^ of goyemment, find more 

especially respecting the duties of the sovereign of an abwhdemnanky^ 
*or, in comnioh par^ of iin abstdute despotism. As is common at 
courts, La Harpe had enemies, who eagerly watched an opportunity 
to , They whispered to the Empress that the Swiss reformer 

and sophist was not Only instdlmg Ubeiral, but even republican princi¬ 
ples, into the xninds of his^ pimik; Md in strong language they 

insisted upon an examination. La Harpe was called to attend the 
Empress on particular business, and her Majesty, in the most delicate 
language, hinted at the .object of his visit. WA great animation and 
firmness La Harpe met the actuation, and maniully and ingenioujdy 
declared that being a subject of a republican state, navmg been bred 
in republican principles, and {assessing a'liberal mind, it was but na¬ 
tural for him to have a strong predilection tip tlm form of government 


* VMe Tooke’s Life of Catliftrine the Second, sod the History of Russia by the 
same author, 
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and the institutions of his country. But, he added, if her majesty sup¬ 
posed him capable of inspiring his august pupils with ideas inconsistent 
wiih their probable high destiny as sovereigi]^ of an absolute monarchy, 
her maieijip might rest assured that she was compleieljr mi^ken. A 
further^^^^^^phijatioh followed over his enemies, 

and continued his impbrfcajrtt duties. 

Gonstantihe-^ also the adv^^^ receiving lessdhs in the Greek 
language from t^^^ General ICouruta, who was born in an 

obscure island ih the Sea of Martoora, and whose fate has been very 
reraarkable, as is ivell explained in the noteat the bottom of this page.* 
In bis boyish days, the same violent passions characterized the Mili¬ 
tary Governot of Poland, as in his Infancy. So remarkable was the con¬ 
trast between him and tlie late Autocrat, that Catharine the Second has 
often been heard to say, “ Akxtmder is an Angd, hit Constantine is a 
Fury!’ Notwithstanding his natural impetuosity, and Ids total want of 
selt-command, Constantine at this period evinced some pleasing traits 
of character, and considtsfable powers of min^ He readily forgave 
those who offended him, and was very flexible, and even docile, when 
his passion Ifbd cooled. He Was a eleVer, active, stout, well-made 
prince, and delighted in all kinds of play, games, and amuse¬ 
ments, especially those of a lively description. He liked fun, and, 
above all, inischiev Ous fun ; arid tricks of all kinds’, innocent and cruel, 
yielded him iiiexpressible pleasufo. Id a word, be was a tricky and 
unfeeling yonih.t'; ■ '' '''V.’l' 

* We think that soine antfaeutic details will not be read without intci'cst, 
whid) relate to a great personage, who for ft long dmc was in the Suite of the 
Griind Duke Constantine. We allude to General Koiiruts, ylio was born in one of 
the prince’s islands, situftted in the sea Of Mariflpra^;; ppjposifo the seraglio, 
A Russian ambassador, who restded atCoDStdhtirioplej -to striking 

traits of genius in young Ko^ta, took due of Ms edhcatibn, and attached him to 
his embassy. At his refora to St feteTsburghj he.^^^ bis protegi io the 

great Cathiiiine, as being acquainted with the Tnrkisii, Russian, and 

Freiieh langnages; and as being besides possessed of political and military talents. 
Cath urine afterwards advauced hiin, entopd Mm in foe College of St. Petersburgh, 
and intrusted the education of the Grand, Duke Constantine to him. The latter 
knowing how, fo appreciafo the great foleats qualiticsof Kouruta, attached Mm 
to Ills person, and made hiin liis aid&'^de'Wwn. In conversation he oftener gave him 
the title of pu/cr than that of goveraor. , Six years, jigOj th^Etnpcror Alexander 
iiciug at Warsaw, said publicly to Kournta, “ Would to Gdd that I had many ge¬ 
nerals like Eotrruta,. for, independently of Mb talents, ire is a mlrtyf to labour.’’ 
Kountta did not share the disgrace of Capod'jftrtayheCuiifo fob Grand Duke Cun - 
staiitinc did not concur in the policy of his bwtfoer, General Kouruta is Rhout 57 
years of age ? he in short, bald, with ».keen and penetrating blue eye. lieTS’ a 
statosmatii and H good soldier. With'the. Graud-D^e .Constantine he inhabits the 
palace«alfod belyeder atWarsaw.^-Eto/e; * 

t We Iprc heard that Constandhe once celebrated Ms brother Alexander’s 
name’s day by ordering hundreds ;Of- .ike ruts, which were caught on purpose by 
the soldiers, Up he fiwd u«it df enuftom litneftsurc whicb deservedly gave high 
offence to foe lafo^mnne Aritucrat. It is bIso reported that foe Tscsardvitch liked 
to witness bens on large plates offoeated iron> to behold the lively, 

painful, and d«si«ert|te MOrts of ca)i«v»u a hot Russian stforaii and such like i^oble, 
cruel, and barbarous SpoKtS* Cowp'er would .not hare , called Ms then Imperial 
Highness his friend; and, Mr. MUrtin, with justice, would hare sighed and re^ 
gretted that ho could noth^T#,Cfttned hitri before a magistrate, of inflicted on him 
corporal punishment. -11^ Kusaian nntioB may have been mniuded of Hogarth’s 
Progress of Cruelty, and might well trmnbh; at the idea of the. C|fand Duke 
becoming their monarch. Such deeds,, apid ..especially iu. youth, excite disgdst, 

■ orror, and indignation. -.f 
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Born and Ured in a e^uptry is nothing without military 

raukj where even thti name pit scarcely ^^nfers; a dignity, imless 

the indreidnal whp%«ars'^it, has; snr- 

rbiAnded |y iniVuary oiSic^is tropps, and witufaiing fre¬ 

quent paiades and reviews,--it is not at ail surprising that Constantine 
slmuld have shown predilection for the army ^~aecustoined to 

hear ihahmerahia histories of campaigns, sieges* combats, and heroes, it 
was not unnatural tlwt be should even have sii^n a propmssity for war, 
or that the dash of arms, the thunder of artillery, and the confused up¬ 
roar of battle, should afterwands have proved music to his earpr ffOnce 
Constantine's higliest delight baa long consisted and 

manoeuvring bis soldiersv Xil^ h ^father Paul, he hieu! idWays bera 
and still is reckoned one of the strictest and tlie Sbyerest disciplinarians 
of ancient or moidern times v and it is aUOwed by miHt^ 
in this^ respect, his superio:^ is not tp to this 

moment, the Pohsh-^Kussian tiooj^, Consisting of 20,0001^ 50*000 

hor^C, present a model ,pf order, and adroitness, and discipline, to armies 
of other powers of higher pretensions,* 

When but a yottUg inani Constantine became “ a very'devii” among 
the tvr/tt«aitedieA' of the profligate court of his grand mother ; a court, 
at which, with the exception of the present Empress-Mother, Mary, 
few females, from ^Ihc grpat Catharine the Second do wn to the 
wife of the meanesli, dotnesticj Cpuld haye the smallest pretension to 
chastity, At that sad period, if sndh ;a conjugal fidelity was 

known anMxng the RnssiaUs, it cluefly exiided in the lowest ranks of 
the imxr tlie rudt peaseoiie, whose notions, by the by, of mo¬ 

rality and the matrimonial chains, are not the most correct. 

The beauties of PeterSburgh, xetic were Hvt at court, me believe, were 
also well and familiarly known to the young and ardent prince ; but to 
repeat all we have heard of his amours would be a tedious task, and 
often a very disagreeable one, in most Of bis aftairs of gall^ 
showed liftle refinement or taste- |t is sufljcient to say, that he was 
passionately devoted to the female se?t* and that no hounds could he 
set to the gratification of his desires; in short, the Grand Duke was, 
what we call in England, a profligate rakish young man : an unprin¬ 
cipled and dissoluie prinee* 

Catliarinej periiaps, for what she esteemed, pradenria/ aad pOftriV 
reasom, contrived ^at Constantine, when amerc boy, should be united 
in wedlock to a yodng princeis, who had not long passed the age of 
pi^Vcffy, At the ^e of seventeen years, and on the gfitb February, 
1796, the Grand Duke led his bride, two years younger thhn himself, 
to the hymeneal altar. She was named duUa Henrietta Ulrik, Princess 
ofSake-Cobourg, and was aunf W his Koyal Higbneea the Prince of 


* sacli an extent has the Ustetor mBtayy rsak.Snd tnilitary life grown 
U),on the Ruhsinns, that it inVolresttil) other ronsidmtio«s; Is not 'uocotn- 
moo to hear these mewomWe words, ‘ fjosnd je rois oh otraer eMt, il me dunite 
insl n« etewT,’ resounding lhmuri»oat the irsh* of the Jmpprlsl wbter palace, la- 
deiMt the Irka seema rnorc tbafi ertu' to lju iqiMiadthroiglmuttheaatian, that a man, 
whatever Iw his civil raah by hlrth, by educaUnn, or by tatos, is nothiBg^tny, is 
in some degree coaletnfUjMe-r-unlessiwktts been a soldier, or at least liaS Sdluired 
raftimry tiUcv Yet the rivilians form thy real streragth of the empire, and are by 
i;if the most osefnl class of society.” 
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Saxe-Cobourg.* On becoming Grand-Duchess, siie was obliged to 
climige her religion, and took the name of Anna Vheodorovna. 

At his marriage, though Ck>astaniiiie handsome, his physiognomy 
was siill the reverse of prdpoasesiHng ; ittid as far as we could learn, 
his bride, though comely and personable, M'as neither distinguished 
for elegance nor beauty, She was 

possessed of none of those seducing charnia which might have en¬ 
chained a libertine prince,hnd have led him smootWy along the path of 
virtue, though but for a season. ^ 

According to a receat jonmal (of Dec. 25tli, 1825), on the morn¬ 
ing subsequent to thei^i Soyal Highnesses nuptials, th^ Duke 
was seen at five d’cldek regiment of soldiers in the 

court-yard of his pahwe. Gf Coimse this preftnenc^^^ Mars to Venus 
and Cupid, could nOt have beeA^ery flatfijring^^^to the bride : it was a 
measure ciilculaied to beget not Only etenial Iiatred, but the utmost 
comempt. 

After the details already given, it is no wa;S 4 surprising, that Gon- 


'* Accortliujf to Tooko, CatUarine' chose CpaBta^ Spouse, and uot ho 

llitustift ^ "V- . 

“ bbe invited to her court the three daughtm of the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg; 
ami after luiviug some time heSituted iu her choice, she deternttuied »i favour ui the 
youngest, wlio, on becoming Graad DucheSs, took the name of Anna Veodorovna.”! 
Tills, to Use a coarac simile, was somcWliat akin to choosing a horse *, but we are 
not informed of the reasons of Catbarine^s i?refcrence to the youngest daughter. 
Princes and Princesses, indeed, are to be pitied in respect of tbeir matrimonial 
alliances, which generally have political sefaetnes as their basis. From such cou- 
ncxions it would be unnatural to expect bappiness, except by the merest chance, 
Tile late Autocrat, Alexander, on the marriage beingarranged between the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and the Princess Louisa of Prussia, was heard to say, How 
Inijipy is my brother ! He is. aboat to marry a priucuss whotU Ik; chose biinsclf, 
who is the object ofhis lovej and whose heart he hnS gained. They will be a 
happy couple, and I rejoice at the event. But, alas ! n»y fate was diHt’reut j my 
marriage was settled when I a mere stripling, when 1 scarcely knew' what a 
solenm act the matrimonial uuiwv was, and before 1 had seiuously thought of such 
ail alfair. indeed, though 1 was joined tp a beauuftd and amiable princess,x^he had 
not captivated my beai t: i had not seiected her as iny wife, tny comimnion for 
life : that was my grundinother's affair, and no doubt Gathanue Itad good political 
reasons for ber conduct j hut the Emprtlss add myself have been the sacrilice. 
I'bat tlie Empress Elinabctli loved the Emperor;f^exnader Was never been question 
ed ; hut her love wasnot retorhed, and the Unhapplne^hfljHith parlies wlS the con¬ 
sequence. lutf the esiraiqfement of Alexaoder's passidii the Einpr?ss is in uo w-ay 
to blaiue ; her oimducti ttmuglr cold, has eyef kud ad¬ 
mirable.—See Sketch of the iifebf AlexandiSriu ^ ’*** 

t Some time after his mahdag^, tlie Gfadil Bukd and solid of hiS oiWeerB arelllid 
to have amused thetaSeli^s in th^ following ludicbous mahner'^The Graaii Duchess, 
t<i whom Goostautiie never c vli><-'cd much loye, had a perfect horror of mice,*uud 
at the sight of One of theie little timid anions ran and jumi<ed about like a 
person bereft of her Senses, To cure hisSpoust; of this silly fear Was a very desiralile 
object with tl«s Piince, He therefo ordered a qi^ntity o procured, 

and having them confined in a W(>x» which WBS;purpbSei\*,placed in a large mom, on 
preteueeof some business^ he ;Condnc|ed the\|praM TidcheBs into the chauiber, 
opened the door of the said hox,- let Ipose the mipe, retreated himself, locked the 
door, and laughed most heartily at hii Spouse’s hoppii^ and jumpings, and screams 
and entreaties, while he was joined by his Officers, who also enjoyed the fun by 
)»eeping through the key^hole. What a deliwtable amusement for a prince and 
his olTu crs! ■ - 


i Tooke’s Galharino ll. vol. iii. p. IDli. 
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stantine had no by bw eonaert. .Al^osj^ aetrenteen years of 
age, and not yet arnVed that pMiiid when webmo^n system may be 
ssid to hefnny devalued, an^ jjix the higbe^e jlt is probable that 

the Q^and Dube ha^ alr^^^^nted his hesddi hy indhlg^e and ex¬ 
cess ffiut, be tbis bs It j^ noto^^s that enjoined 

nor i^tramj^ continued l^s prodigate 

systt^ t one femam afw l^atpe direct ol^,hie attachment; 

married and unmarried were alike the sntli^m sedd^tion; and if re* 
port be correct, tbos|^bodid hot yield b'%kt4rdeot, impetv^as, and 
almost irresistible were .pdmehed in ways shocking b hu¬ 
manity.'* ' ‘ \ ■ •• 

Such bemg'the general conduct of Constantipe, it could not be ex- 
pectdli thpi nis spouse was tranquilly to sttboiit to continual insult with- 
«)i»t murteurings and bickerings. We do not pretend to. justify the 
procedure of die Grand Duchess> who, probably driven tb^despair and 
revpnge, in her turn may have in some de^ee retaliated her spouse’s 
conduct, by delighting in affairs of coquetry. At the same time .such 
levity was provoked, and canfiot deserve that severity of censure which 
.sljould ever attaclfto a My who has a virtuous husband^ and who.con- 
duc'ts Iienself in a similar imprudent manner. , ^ 

Continual reproaches and quarrels at length were followed by total 
estrangement and neglect of each other, ' The iinpetial couple became 
unshackled from the ties of matrimony, and each acted according to 
taste. „ Meantime there was, a ^report that Consrantine was captivated 
by a lady ’sd Petmburgh, whom ho ardently wished to have manied; 
but such tm union was zealously dpposCd by his brother Alexander, and 
vitdcntly resisted by the Empress Mother. In time the passion of love 
became PooM for this individual, and most probably in consequence of 
some new intrigue. We believe it was by her that Constantine had his 
ackwmkdg^ natural son, who is now a genttfel young officer, and who 
lately resifbd-with his repideaf father at Warsaw. If we be not ,mi.s- 
takem %4akes the name of Fredericks, or something similar. From 
aceotmiu ^en of him by travellers, be is a very excellent youth, and 
is greatly beloved by bis real or adopted parent, the reigning Auto- 
crat'by succession. ' ■ o 

Abc^e five years ago, Constantine^, aTter the divorce of his wife, 
becamc'llevotpdly attached to M,iss JeahGrudrinski, a Polish lady; and 
in the iftpst urgent terms he applied to lus brother, the Emperor Alex- 
andet. for permission to mar»y her. The pedtion, Imwevjer, notwith- 
shMing ,fhe Grand Dsike*» mteessive entreaties, wasdeddedly refused 
OB the ground that the lady dfhis'-bh^ee was a subject, and fty a law of 
tho fh^ni^, of jeceiif-^gk, (wW-mbt^ery of tvofds!) jn case of 
his aoeessfon, ^she could not be f^og^aied sw l^prew, nor could her 
children'mberit the throne. Chnstantme, ^wever, who, as usual, 
could neither brook oppositunt nor^ dela^V was determin^ to marry 
Miss Gtudzinski J and declansd he'would rather forfeit his own 
tiuceesiolnht' as well as that of his children, than be separated from the 

-—T -.'■ - “•■‘•t l ' I .~ --- ■■ _ .. ^ ^ 

* lip. Of tlte ,^o{hly Ms^aiaa, tk« most derailing aod liarbarons 

aclao'a we beird .qfrfl iijewwd of Cortstantin*, in terms which we shall not 
tr^oiscribc iofo ottr iiflgas. HieyWoaW overpower the feelings of most ©four 
readei»-*.tt waS'theaot of a demph rUfftcr tbah a tam. Tbe storyW been long 
garrcnl oathe Cowdnent.' . ' ■ 
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JK'rson he had chosen to be hia wife. Could we believe this account, or, 
even if Constantine said so, that he was sincere, this single action would 
be a noble‘trait ha chat?wter.‘ it Woyld ejddhtl an instance of the 
power of love, and of the devotiod bfja'^l^e to a subiact, which has 
seldom heoa e^Oallfid, and Mrhaps net^Orotn^aesed. But die fact is, 
thatConstantinie’Wiell knew m|irr^t|b)e power^of a® or Impe¬ 
rial order, whi(dj,a8 ha9j[ieen‘akeaoy#iMrk«d|hiij&nIaga*iiiB,* can 
make things Uiin|ttml,tdtiiiietl^ natural, can legaHae illegal matriageS, 
and can legitimatize iU<^g$hiihate children: in fact, jj^hich, when not op¬ 
posed lyr the mbistersnor the cOttirtiers, die ndWea nor tlie army, is an 
omiU|W)teni fiat—the fer of Eussbn legislature, aftd, at times, 

breaks through every Jaw human and divine. The bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, the peasantry, Js^ve no voiced one monarch falls, and another 
succeeds him, without the smallest change being pextccpttble in their 
condition; it is etjiually the same to them, whether Peter, Catharine, 
Paul, Aleitander, or Contdaotbe holds the reins of government, pro¬ 
vided affitirs are administered with moderation and tranquillity. 

But more to the point’—did not CoqstaatinI know that Peter the 
Great set asidq the succession, and pi-oclaimed a foreignar', Catharine 
the First, the legitimate sovereign ? Did he not say to Iiimsclf, should 
I become Emperor, and if I like, Cannot I imitate my great predecessor, 
and proclaim iny .sjKmse not only Empress of Russia’ during my life, 
but even heiress to the crown, if it should happen that she has no male 
issue ? Such thoughts would occur to tjie mind of a much less intelli¬ 
gent and shrewd man than Constantine. But the Prbeess Lovitch Im 
no children, nor is tliere the smalWt prospect of her having any by the 
Grand Duke; and besides, wo slmuld be disimsedto conclude that the 
same fraternal affection* which he bore to AlCRauder, would have in¬ 
clined him to wish Nicholas or Micltael to be his successor; that the 
dynasty of the Romanofs jpight he preseivcd, aif kakt apparently puie, 
to future generatbns. 

For the consummation of Constantine’s wishes it was necessary to ob¬ 
tain a separation fiom his first spouse, and, after much entr^ty and op- 
pohiijpn, this measure was at length accomplished. His marriage with 
the Princess of Saxe-Cobourg was dissolved by an imperial ukaz, dated 
April S, 1830} and about seven weefts afterwards, on tlie 34th May of 
the same year, his marriage was duly solemnized with Miss Grndfinski, 
who was previously areated Princess Bovitch. By soraeit has been 
said that this lady was not a noble before her marriage, and by mhers 
it is reported that she was a countess. The truth is, tliat in Poland, tl^ 
name of noble often .means no more than ti^t the individual is not a 
plebeian ;t the bulk of the population consisting of two great classes, 
nobles and peasants. Now, in this sense, Miss GrudzinskI was of 
noble and respecfiible descent; Iwt shitj had no relationship with any 
of the very ancient ftimiliea of tlje l^n^m, nor had she any title. 
Her father, however, is in opulent dfreumstances, and moves in the 
first circles of society. The reader tfiay he desirous to know some¬ 
thing more qf tliis lady.—According to oo'w.information from a Polish 


* Vide No. 6?» p. 212. , ■* 

t How rhScuIoua,. fiwrefore, Is it to Speak of Mbs GrodSiaski being the daagh- 
ter of a There m no pnvoo gmUmen, in onr sei^ Of the wordji 

either in Busshl Or * 

Peb, —VOl,. htll. f 
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gentleman, iKo Princess Lovitch* is rather below the middle sisse, and 
kandsome ;liet features are regular and pretty, and excite interest; bu! 
they possess no Uncommon Expression noryiiracity—nothing fascinating. 
Her manners are extremelyand her dejwrtment is 
modest and condescending. Though fi person of excellent sense, she is 
not distinguished fo# hatural talents or adiluired accomplishments; and 
tiiough above thirty-five years of age, yet she is the indiyidual who alone 
ever seems to have cpmpletely gaiflediahd rtsh®ded Com 
tiotis and love, ht # time when he 1vas homm®y to^ but vir ¬ 

tually the fifst:, person present in Poland, end when his desirers ,might 
have been satiated wMh nnhoundei indulgence end profligacy. 

The (Sifend Duke is warmly attached to his? spousth and has ever 
shown hW die uttttost attention, both in public and private: nay move, 
since his marriage he baa become guite doinesticat^^^^ passes much 
time daily vvith fhC mistress of his heart, ||4s 'very natiu-al, of course, 
that the Princess should have oiuch influefide over her husband’s ac¬ 
tions; and the GrandiiDrtke his vanity in giving vari¬ 

ous proofs of his devotion and fi|e|ity,d' ■ The Princess is but in a de¬ 
licate state of healfh, and last 8xhhmer, alw^ by Gonstiin- 

tine, she Went to various watering-^piaces^ fot the sake of using wann 
baths. liike Ctmatantihess first Spouse, she no children ; ami 

perhaps the Cause of tbit may be easfly divined. 

Since his marriage, Gonstantine has often bct n lisard to say to tra ¬ 
vellers, that he bad no Wish uifgratified ; that be envied no person’s si¬ 
tuation on earth ; and that he was a happy man, in as far as that t erm 
was applicable to mortals,’" It feiRasing to record such tacts, which 
appear to prove <that his wife has/uiwiumKfcd the Tsesasevh^^ 

'I'o give a general view of Gohatantine’s public life, we shall, in a 
very Summary inannerj allude to the prinoipal circumsUncos of his career. 

Having received a complete military education, and hig propensity 
for arms still continuing, at his own request, wbe^^ twenty years of ago, 
the Grand Duke attached to the; veteran Suvarof, and with tliis 
general he aerved in the campalgnpf 1against France; to 

liavc joihed the Austrian array under the Arehdp Charles in f800 ; 
but the defeat of the Russians in^Switzeriand Occasioned his return to 
St. Petersburgh. In 'he paid a visit to Vienna, when the Era- 
peror of Aitstria give him the honorary comrnahd of a hussar regiuieni . 
In 1805, he took the command of a Russian corps desuned to act agaitist 
FrarSe; andf at the head of his regiment of guards, he shaTcd in the 
Imforttmate battle and defhat of-4usterlitz. He followed his biother, 
tlm Emperor Alexander, in the campaign.? of 1812, 1813, 1814, and 

• In a letter from Brussels, it is said that Oonstantrae's ffift-, the Friocefs tc- 
vitch, is equally tlistmfiuislied by h«r personal charms, the grace of her manners, 
'and the noblencsa of Ivcr charactcfr vHer mHdness and goodacss delight all who ap. 
proiicU her •, sad if she is nevCr to \}o seated upon th« thrune, she will always reiulor 
the access of complaint, misforOwie, t^nd traUi, easy to it.’* 

t Upon what authority the following anecdote is grounded we cannot tell, and 
wish aot-m believe it. It is copied fromyAc Ncw$ot' the 2<)th iMcetaber, ISfi;-, 
“ We have heard that this demi-savage, as some accounts tepreseSt hiro, is now 
wholly ghveriied by an Kngltthw^an, who ^was fetmtrrly i-^^rc amic of a ceJn- 
br.ated' niaimfat'turer of tuttRcial teeth at the West ujid of the thwo. Fntra him tiic 
ittdy Wcnt* an honest woman,' in the shapo-of aqourier’s wifei and from tlic coiu ior 
she was tranaferred to the protectidd of tlurGrandJPuhe CrsnsthnthiB. WImt a 
change is here csemplified ! from ihe kept girl td‘ a London defvtiet, to swav the 
furtones of Europe in^e shajW of 
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an various occaysforts ^aWed'hirasblf a brave soldlei'; and^^w him 
Wintered the city of t^aris. He then went .to Russia, and afterwards to the 
Congress of Vienna. After the second dtposltion of Bonaparte he was 
made GeheraJissimo of the Russian at?ri^ «nd soon afterwards he as- 
suraed idle title of Military 0overt)rt)r ojTPoland. 

Thus we see that Cftnstantine was intrusted with highly important 
commands; but lie is ntA Viceroy of Polahd*' That office, hy the Jaws 
of the kingd^j must^ ;b^ conferred upon a Pole, or a nntaralized 
foreigner; and accordingly it is held hy a white-haired, infirm old man, 
Gencfal Joseph Zayontrh^k, wlm served Napoleon during the French 
invasion of R ussia in 1812. But, as has been remarked with great trutli 
by_a eorrespondent of tbe SHotsman,the vice-regal dignity, like that 
of the late Pblish kings, was. a mere .shadow,’’^^; the 

name of Military Governor of Poland, or Generallssimp of a*'my, is 
the real de^sitary of allppwer—unless opposed by his only superior, the 
King of Boland. At the same time it oughc^d' be oientioned^ that Con¬ 
stantine never interferes with civil afiai);s, excd|5t for the'most particu¬ 
lar reasons: 'that he has alway all due^honpnr td thd real 

viceroy; ahtPtljat, on almosteveiy occasion, he has shown Kfe :great 
deference. General XaydntchekfS a than of spirit, of considerdbje ta-^ 
lenti, and is highly esteemed by the Poles. It has been widely reported 
that one of the la-st acts of Alestaoder was to nominate to Vice¬ 

roy of Poland; hut this seems a fahjidou^ story. Wilhoivt Geueral 
Zfiyontchck’s resignation, such a deed would cause a general rehellion. 

During the period the Graod'Duke soivdfhwdth Savarof,- h 
tiiiguishfcd for his conduct in the cahrpf and for Ids in 

the day of battle ; and he received great prtiisp from the old field-tnar- 
fihal. Indeed Suvardf wrote the foHomng flatffifing account to Count 
R.iziiraovskii His ImperM Highness .GonsdantinefimtWi 
his youtii, acts in the service like a voteKin ; always accompanying the 
soldiers, he lives in the camp, and ip the t^nt, .indwith Avondeffiil firm¬ 
ness he supports die excfisjiye heat of .Such an example, 

in so disdnguished a personage, excites the admivation both ot'the Rus¬ 
sian and the.Austrian armies."-' 

li'or Ins bravery, :csCtn{dary coinltfct, and success, 
of tlie Italian cuimpaigu, by a epecial order of the Ea^reror Paul, Con-. 
stantine received the fide of TsesarcVitch-* The sabie fftilitary taste 
has characterized liin? through life; and though he be a severe dii^^olrn- 
ftrian, yet he is greatly beldved by the army, and is justly looked up to »> 
an experienced, Ctnirageous, tnarfial, and'daring commander. 

It has been guite ah amiisin of late, to peruse the prrier/n'f.7?; 

and to remai-k the different terins in which the prominent traits 
of the charactef of Constantine arc depicted. By one it*is '>^nid that. 
this prince is of a i^ough and ruthless charaerntr a is 

devoured by ambition, and adeep-rodteff propeiisity se¬ 

cond, that be is a daring, warlike,, dnd aDJUtions prince ;—~by a third, 
that he is martial in Ids cbaracier, even tp rashnessby a fourth, that 
he is hy no iffeans of a,n agrecablegspect, and is of. a passionate disposi¬ 
tion, being very apt to knock people down, and to inflict cruel punish-, 
ment in his rage a fifth, that h0 has iieither the mild exterior,‘ tior ,;^' 

__ / -i, . i V n ,,i . ?v >v- , 

* Vide Glinkii’s of llua^»,-ia the Rii-sshn lai^uago, voJ. vtii, pi X98. 

: “ An oflSfcc fin the parade, being struck by €oaataiUi«c, mokoat W8 pi6toJ, feud 
shot himself (lead on the spot.’’—Vide No. a95r p. 296, Montlf y Magwwc. 
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the paUent duplicity of the departed Emperor, Alexander;—hy a sixth 
that he ia fierce, jmpetuoafl, daring, and ilm his passions have never 
been much under thecontrol of reflection, nc^ his vices disguised by hy¬ 
pocrisy;—hy a seventh, that he is a Koxak' in feeling, and a genuine 
KalnftttCk itffeafures‘by an eighth, |h«t he is a deroi-^vageby a 
ninfli, that he is a harharous tyrant; hy a tentbt that he is an unfeeling 
Scythian slave-master;—and, lastly, in'flie Cist number of thia Maga- 
xine, after an aflusion to bis ^wt, roupd; face, pug nosiv knitted eye¬ 
brows, and sutik eyes, we ounwivcs have said, that He is the very repre¬ 
sentative df impatience, fury, and severity; we have also added that his 
deeds have w>t belied his naturalfeaturee; and thatius indeed hasproved 
himself the true heir fo His fatherVlikerfeih, ^ssions, folly, and fllibef- 
ality, without a great share of hfa redeeniingvirtues—goodness of heart, 
and paroxysms of remorse, wluclk led comj^sation for insnlts and 
injunes ;* but we forgot tp notice his refortaatton. 

These and such like desdriptiohs only exhibit the dark shades of tlie 
picture, and may he reckoned ftir ftom impartial. Tire good, as well as 
the bad, should newt he poUcealed *, and it must be confessed that some 
few of our< publicatipns Have had the eandour to state that Oomtantine is 
by no means soch a lUonster as he has been described j—that he has some 
good qualitiesthat he is popular in Poland;—^and diat he is excessively 
beloved by the whole Russian army,^ Nay more, some of the French 
journalists begin to discover, that, under a disagreeahle exterior, the 
Tsesarevitch conceals the mild disposition and the virtues of his late 
august brother.t 

Ungoverned by these contradictions, we shall endeavour to delineate 
the great outHnes of Coisetantine’s real picture, at various periods of his 

* On die snl^ert of an attack upon Turkey, 1 have merely to state, that do 
other measure would be so popular among tbe fflilli''ary, the nobles, and tbe pea¬ 
santry of RuMia. It is well known that Constantine, tbe Great Duke of Russia, 
and almost the nceroy of Folan4«-*SO frequently accused of illiberality, cruelty, 
and barbswisffi—was thus named, because it was'expected that he would reign at 
Constanti»op]e.§ iJod ifofbid it! Those who hav*' lately been in Poland, or wbo 
know the history of that prince, wHl hold him in dctestation.’'—“'What a contrast 
■ between Abbas IVlirsa, the b^r-presumptlva pf Persia, and Constantine, the ap¬ 
parent successor to tbe tbrodp of Rttssfa! HbW different is Uieir conduct, when 
^ partly under restraint, aojl pttrtlyafi indepmideut sovereigns! Should they come to 
the thrones Of tibeir caitatTm^ way be blessed bcyMd anticipation, while 
Russia may see Baul Ih, uader tbe flnerSoundiag and classic name of Constantine, 
but allShredly not ia sbeep^s clo&ing.*^—‘‘ It is said that be has begun i reforma- 
<Wn! and it is to be sinafico^yii^d, 'for the iake of those he irtiltipi 'or may rule, 
that it may be complied, ^md Uspealidiy'before he ascends the throne of his 
c<?uniry.’*(l ‘ MX-"' 3'';’"^ ‘ y » 

t “ The editors ^tbe pfSOfn who, febm some cause or 

other, iure totePy regardlesit'iaf tfum, waffp&esd wsmucHHmraliiy as opera-dancers, 
begin already to talk of tiie virtups of Cckwtoatine,' and of his high 

and honourable feeding l^ywards hiahron^ to add, that we' 

hate never heardthia ebtusintier a Frenchman. Accord¬ 
ing to public Ue p imv lldpg iw; cititiwKl ptiwfe.**-- 

I this eapitm is hettw h^wn l^npftdlatioa of TiOir-Gtad, or city 

of the Tsars. As the Russii^ their them, we cannot be sur¬ 

prised that they bold Conitaotiaopto aa'i.hf|l^ thdtail ranks, eren the meanest 
peasants, hate heard of its idmiB^pol£at»dHy flid and that they would a|l be 

rsady to join in a crusade for its capture tibe infidels. ^ ^ 

n Vide LysU’s Tmt^s in'RttSsia, tpl. ih pp. T2, 113, and 4Sd. ^ 
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life, and by tbia niu^Ba to arriTe nt someaccurate, infonnatiQn with re¬ 
gard to his add Wesent character* 

Conataatttne the mid^e statura, J^obtut, and well pro^rtioned: 
hia air k Aariud, ai^ his di^rtmeat: geattle, ori^yere^ according to cir- 
cumistanc^: h^ mahodirs are pfdishaj^ and &oug^ sometimes rude, he 
can, at ptedanre, cond^,himself i'rith|thfe ,‘^ 4ecoxux». Notwith- 

st^ding the pecuhaiinbof visage, npoa the whole, pre¬ 

sents a wall-aefined, hald^ anda^e^ onjiU^ whiidt well accoida,witU 
his i^Uarji taste; while a ci^sMi^ahle def^opement of his forehead 
indicates the 'pi^sessiof:^ natiual t^atfa^taleats winch have been 
greatly improvctt by tt^y^U^^ce, and expeidfence/ , It may be said 
that he is a web-informediprinae, ond perhaps,ht^ general knowledge of 
the aifairs of state* is not surpassed by that of many of his c.ompeers 
of Europe. Therefore t,0;' Cbnstantiae an ignoramus is r^uitc 
preposttB'oas, and to reckWhitni savage or abarimrian betrays a total 
ignorance of the Xeeaaruvitch’8chataot^*,. |fhi^ a‘barbarian,*—>though 
it may seem a parai^vx,—is at lea^ a civiUze^barb^ani in other 
words, if sordc of his past actions bear the stamp of barbarism^ they were 
the actions of a civilized prince,fof a prince who, as we l^ve seen, re¬ 
ceived a lilmral education under the distinguished La Harpe and the ta¬ 
lented Greek general, Kouruta, and of a prince who, at times, can con¬ 
duct himself in the most pplUhed manner, and with as much propriety 
as any of his equals in the world. Tlie devotion of tpo much time to 
military occupations, the acquisition of a knowledge of the immense 
territories and the various nations of the Ru^an empire, and long pro* 
tracted studies in . the art of government, natqrafly pgrevented Constan¬ 
tine from giving much attehtioa to the sciences^ or to general literature; 
on which subjects he may be said to be.beliind lus brother princes. 

Conslantbe’s rn|ndity wf judgment and action, his caprice, his n'aitt 
of self-command, his impetuosity, , 4 tnd mdeed his fury, in former days 
were quite proverbial. Like his fetber Paol, he vvas not only a terror 
to evil-doers, but also to the most devoted and die best subjects of the 
state. His atfachh well, knew the temper of their master, and, like 
Paul’s favourites, they turned his almm^e paroxysms ofdisplci^eand 
rage, of good humour and liberality, to tMir af^vantage. We are no| 
aware, however, that in hisiporaents of contritittti'.attdVerwwse Constan¬ 
tine was so liberal of his favours as Paul; difference have 

arisen from fl»e defideocy of tlie same m^ans'of iodulgi% his whirls. 
We have never heard this prince apeused of in^atitude or neglect of 
liis friends; on fhef contrary, some histories are related whudi show diat 
he is possessed^ at least at times, of kindness pud ^erority, and that 
his zeal has bf^ n^nsl to his professions,' Hb yivnctty, shrewdness, 
and penetration, his activity qpd vigilance, haVebeen nrell remarked by 
his friends hnd by Ms court; and it cannot be q^uesdoned that he is en¬ 
dowed witli enef|y of mindjan'esttotosivietaphrifty, ^sion of character, 
and firmness ,of jms<duHon- 7 -qualiriea of iacateukble value to the ruler of 
a great nafe; He is. very conning, ; he w^l Impwa tfie, arts of dissi¬ 
mulation, and hiswondlrm powers of iltutafion and mimicry have asto¬ 
nished ^th natives and forwgners. Strangers mlSht imagine that, as 
the Eimperor roust be conscious of his os^jtafif forbiddHmg features, fie 
wculd be ba^ikward to ihow Ms grimaces ; but this is not the case; and 
probably die Tseaef^vitch is of opinion that Ms vbage is more pleasant 
under certain distortions than in a state of complete quieseence. 



‘2(}() The Grand Duke Constantine^^2 

There cannot be ashadow of doubt respecting |iis slncei^ and t 
fraternal love towaWs tlielate Autberati nbf of the other 

mernbers of the Imperiallamily f ^d bis Em- 

pYess Mothti^ is well knbvrn, and has often betm t^ theme of adinira- 
tion. Tliough of so violent and imperious a character, yb|d 5 ie is capable 
of alfoction atul friend^ipir his heart is not W^uscCptible to 

the pleasures of matrinionial felicity, is ccanpletely proved by the facts 
already recorded regarding his last marriage- 

Constantine is said to be very jovial, pleasant, and social at tablfe, and, 
in general,-he is now' abstemious as to diet, And modc|ate in his cups. 
Like Alexander, he knows little of music t his ear is not acute, nor was 
he permitted to devote much time to the cultivation of this accomplish¬ 
ment in his yoatJn Martial music, however, delights him ; and he is 
oiQfl of the bcs,t and liveliest dancers we have ever seen. He likes all 
kinds of active em|)loyrnent and athletic amusements, which, no doubt, 
have Contributed to tlufvigour^of his eonstitulion, and to the hardihood 
witli winch he beais exertion and privation, heat and cold, hunger and 
tliirst, He rises at four o’clock in the morning, devotes^raqch time to 
the arpaugement of the adairs of the army, and daily occupies himself 
many hours in training, and raamKuyrmgi and reviewm 
He gives Up:the evening to his consort or a domestic circle, and ge- 
newdly retires to bed at An 

In speaking ofGbnrtahtine and vices, excesses and cruelties, 

in his youtbfid daysy yve must disadvAntagcous circum- 

starices under win’ch be was cbmipt and debased court 

of GatbarJne the Second;' tb which pArtib^ ai lusipn has already been 

made in our Sketch of the life of Alexander, Many of his faults may 
liave sprung frbm H^ impetuous constitution, his ignorance of 

the practice of gbod prmdpfe^ and die inconsiderafipn and inexperience 
of youth. Such in a considerable degree, by the 

great change which has taken place in his mode of life since bis last 
marriage. Yet it must not he forgotten that he received instruc¬ 
tions from a strictiy'virtuous and sincerely religious parent, the Km- 
prCsa Mother, wimse conduct was worthy the imiiAtipn of her iex •* nor 
^lust it be concealed, that though the late Emperor Alexander vvatj 
placed in tho-same unlOTuiiate circumstances with Gonstantine, yet that 
he, com.paratively''fepfeakmg, evinced butfew of the vices ofmonarchs, or 
elion of men ip general. The excesses and infamous deijds of which 
Gonstantine stands accused, white they may l>e in some degree 'pal- 
liaffed by a consideration of the evil example of the court in which lie 
moved in his yontlrful days, assuiuc>,stilt nmre reprehensible aspect 
when we elas'^ him among polishbd princes. ^^It ought to be added 
that though he,has given manyproofe-bfliii. total wAnt of self-command, 
yet that he has been often deceived and irritated by the false reports of 
courtiers and favourites; a Pole has assured us, that, »n some 
occasions,, when the truth was discovered, he has shown great compnne- 
lion, has rewarded the injured, and that he has severely punislmd per¬ 
sons guilty of defamation and Falsehood. . 

* The reserved wAAncr ®>al ckaste coftdnct of tlie Empress Mother and of the 
Empress efin Ucver: he pfficieotly praised, and must hav% bad much in- 
fiiwiice on the court ittdicMurlngJlm last thirty yearfJ. 
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A JFE^ yia^s was )ield to 

t)e an inex^^dde in all of criticism. 

It was srgue|d^wit1i ir»«?sistM forms of <ie« 

monstiatimi, thalaJl tt'ht attefttpte^tliis iptita^bf CO 
accord witij or dppart^'ft^ ; if tM their 

readers with an tid story^ w^^^^ 

they distnrbiM^||irevioTO aasocm t^k nhwmrantahle liberties 

withVaih. A better reason for ffiigkt 

be fb itnd in the practice of die ahikorS, or* move gbheraHy, authoresses, 
who made free with the ^eal of dldi ‘f to |>pihit a inorsd or adorn a tale. 
for they either exaggerated and disltwted the Gfohacfo^ tliey se¬ 
lected for their pur^bsei dr jessed them over with a sentimental var¬ 
nish, in which ail the finer shadesS df distihetiod were fo^ the ac¬ 
tual was rendered unreal^ lEJnt it tp 

make laws and to brejitk tbem-^fo establish foe essential harmo¬ 
nics of its own natttre as the rples of kiferidr spirite to select for 
its sphere th% ground considered as the least^A^^ouftible to its |)urposos, 
and turn diificuhies into Materials, lliis has been do Author 

of Waverlcy, in reference fo historical romance; he has demonstrated 
its ]n-actica'bility hy his success; and has shown that foe ohjections of 
caviilcj-s have not been sustained hy exhibitions of ^ but of the 
lake; and that no styleiof writing is»capaltdedf more potent charms, 
than that which introduces us into foe stmiety of the celebrated persons 
of former times by foe pleasahy^fo of soi individual story; which en¬ 
ables us to Uve along some lines of personal ex^ in foe very midst 
of those stirring scenes* with foe ^eneralasjied of whicli we; have always 
been latniliarY knd to contefoidate thedharacters and foe events which 
stand out from foe mistibf yeafs, at^^fo hearty mcid or the jovial fire¬ 
side. As yet foe hold enchanfor has possessed almost solely the magic 
circle which he has cleared, and within which he h^a^ c^led forth so 
many august forms, and exlnkited so many high and pageants. 
But we have now to greet a new adyentUrerin foe same field; One who 
is supported in his bold attempt hy^reputation as a wit and a poet; who, 
almost avowedly following the course of foe beottish novelist^ will “ not 
steal, but emufate” his exceilenciesj and whose work will he read 
none with more pleasure than by him who has inspired it hb example. 

The time which our uuthor has chosen, including foe latt«.(kys of 
the Protectorate and foe beginning of thc-restored Monarchy, is pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the style in which, 1^ aspims to succeed. Such a pe¬ 
riod is, of necessity, ftdl of striklpg^'CodtrastsY thp fervid energy of de¬ 
mocratic and religious zeal is set^In its most steady decided exer¬ 
tions ; and the profligacy oifs^^ feourt is exhibited, on foe ofoer hand, 
in it^'full-swrollen pride,, fdl joyous recklessness of foe future. Both 
parties, disgUBtingfr misifoievous k realty, are peculiarly entertaining 
iti fietioo* Kings that gracefully play foe tlevil, and turn the miseries 
they cause into merry jests, are del^htfwl when they can neifoer tax nor 
imprison; witty libertines are harmless Merry-Andrews in classical^ 

* BramWetye Bouse, or CavaUers sn^ Rotihflheads. By oae of the authp's 
of Rejected Addresses, 
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ptose V exploits^ tlie galWtvsj are sinaittjf' 

cbant'mg s^sJeux»l£'e&pri^; and a Pnritep’s ot a Covenanter’s aeal-is pio- 
turesqup witlroiit being wearisome, wb^ we are not b(Mind^o listen to 
his prayers. The-iieroes of the ^ble or . the b^l are eamctly suited to 
the prohmged representation of the novel, for the’very reason that they . 
are unht sdliigeets for did tragic musejbeeanse ‘the interest we fed for 
them depends mainly on the accurate detail of their peeuHliriUes of ex¬ 
pression and demeanour^ Which, set otf or teiinper their excesses of pas¬ 
sion or folly. Jbese it is tbepeealiat province of the novelist to de- 
vclope, as it is tlie first doty of the tragedian to discard* In the aovd 
we shDold be charmed into ^rsond sytupatby with the characters by the 
nice exhibition of Wnme traits idiufo reafiae fham to our hearts; while 
in the drama, the ineumbrancesof orduiuffy h&.shouldbe purged away, 
end high passions and actions—a, whole world of ithoughi and feeling, 
compressed into a few hours--ahould >be pcesented to ourt^iew, softened 
only fay such toui^ of theimaginatfon as the strug^litm emotionmay it¬ 
self suggest andiustify. t Our au^or, therefore, in his ciioice of a subject 
has not shrunk from a fair trial, as became him, has dared nobly, 
and resolved either to fall at once or estaMish Inmself as a worthy com¬ 
petitor of his model,—for which the <»itics especially are bound to 
thank him. 

There is something both impressive a,n^ picturesque, in the opening 
of the novel. On a dark and gusty night of autumn, in the latter days 
of the Protectorate, a covered caVt, attended by two men in arms, emer¬ 
ges in silence from A^idown Forest, ^d proceeds toward Brambletye 
House, the residence of Sir John Oompton, the most zealous, the m ost 
single-hearted, and the most ipprudimt oi Cavaliers. Before the men 
reach the place of their desttUMion they are joined by'Sir John liimself, 
whose joviality almost betraya them, and whe^ondnets them to his man¬ 
sion, not without incurring tjhe bmr of a m^tefious female, wlm glides 
amidst the woodland, and vt^ijits on .thetn sad and hitter curses. The 
cart contains, asjsh'rewd readers nJa^y. surmise, arms and ammanititm : 
prepared for a rising in favour, .td"the'iexfled King, which are dejwsited 
in vaults beneath the. xwnajon. .Tlw fomrftdwprk, performed, we are 
fairly introduced to the honibl^ Sin dolm Oompton—a real English 
.^uire, true to his old wjlpe,",|bia' oM songs, itnd hh: old associations,—a 
Royalist fromjiabit and, prfjudici?;, giving vfsa|; ^ the feeling of the in¬ 
stant, and entering on ji oo^jrdeV ^ *im aoht^. ** This/’ es all ex- 
perienot'’’proves, will n^W'-do :”- true plotters .should be sjpare a* 

Callus; and the natural inteultjK that, whife our honest blade is hunt¬ 
ing down the stag he haajlhlitt^ned ** Old Noll,’’ and cheeting on his 
royal hounds, ca^Kupe^^urico, Bigby, and other loyal namesv 
his mansion is qui,et|y possesi^ hy all^and of Cromwell’s Xfonsidcs, who 
ransack his armottry, eatJbis^njsqp^ anil|ay a long gracuin bis liall. 
As the soldiers eFe,}mhi^gJtheir young boy, the only son 

of their absent host, dad dn^tven^-Htlte'futUfe hero «f tlm tale—makes 
a spirited 4ebMjk a balcow* an|l, on h^^i^has father called “ a 
nant and a traitor,lets |[y ap 'lirrow at vt^el liilburn, the leader, 
which sticks <|!^verittg.^ the waU behind him., IHie though 

petulant chdd>Tf iari^,.tq^]^ hie fetlmr, warned of his dan¬ 

ger, escapes towards ^ anti, after officiating as ostler at an inn, 
and passmg through many which We must pass over, mttvie* 
lafely in France. Jocelyn, the child, who finds favour with Ctd^ei 
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Lilburn, is carried by hit* to the court ot' the Protector, at Harupton f 
and we are uxtrodtrced »il3i hkfi bodily into the presence of diis plain 
master of kings, whose qtiiet power, exerted on others, and whose half> 
crazy enthusiasm,'when greeted inward towards himself, we are made to 
feel. By Ids eommaied ^le boy is consigned to the Oatedtouse, West- 
minsteiwthe prisoh ^iingthe western entrance of the Abb^, the inmates . 
of which present a sample of all the vaHeties ofe^tess and phrenzy, • 
which long-^coAtinned p^Htehl and ‘reltgioOs convulsion had produced. 
Among these, the pleasantest of the group, ever making “ a sunshine 
int'^ shady place,’* aretwOpt^players^—one yet light-hearted and gay, 
seeking refuge ft;om sorrow, in hOmW^, his unwieldy, but not inefficient 
substitute for imagination, bontehted if be can deck himself in some 
tattered remnant of tinselled fhieiy,. tiro ehiblem of grandeur and joy; 
the otiier, sunk into squalid sloth and sottislmess, ^et whose fixed and 
drunken eye is lighted, op at the reccdlectioh of hts pld app!au.ses, and 
who casts off stupor and misery Ifice a garment, wh#>be feels himself, 
Ibr a little moment, once more an actor! TheSb agreedble persons cout- 
trive to get up a play iii the jmson, and dress anV hero' to act hady 
Macbeth, iif which guise he is driven out of the prison by thegaoler—a 
farcical and ttn|deasing incident, which we wish expunged, After some 
adventures, not very well made out, he is taken on shipboard, and joins 
his father in France, by whom he is'welcomed with a bottle of claret, 
the idea of which makes us thirsty. ^Together, the father and son re¬ 
pair to the court of Charles, iM: Bruges, where we become presently fami¬ 
liar with the frolicsome,’ graceful, and heartless prince, whose manners, 
associates, gaieties, and wantsi are described to the life. After having 
been sent by the king on a mission, to obtain the picture of one of his 
mistresses, Sir John places his son at Paris, where he becomes as ac¬ 
complished and as handsopie as a hero should be; wins the frienddiip 
of the young Duke of ‘Monmouth, by chastising the insolence pf the 
Duke of Anjou; plays a very gallant part at a v'cry pretty tournament 
patronized by the French king; and, looking up to the gallery of noble 
ladies, is fascinated by tivo large lustrous eyes, which haunt his 
thoughts till he afterwards discovers their fair proprietor to be perfec¬ 
tion itseif—and then, we grieve to^say it, they enchant him no longer! 

In the mean time, Charles ia restored to the throne, and poor 
John ^ts into a melancholy SOrape; for bela^drawu iiJ!*hy a middle- 
aged Dutchwoman, suppos^ to be'fhe widow of a fislicpnEian,wg^nd who 
keeps lodgings, first to bring her toBugland as his mistress, arid after¬ 
wards, in die due cotirse of such moeeedings, to make her his wife. 
The costume ai^ manners of, ereatore are powerfully, thhugh 

somewhat coarsely ddhoeated | htid the way in which she domiheers 
over her husband, favorite heverag|b to small beer, 

and contri<res to j^ltet ml hi# cadi before it comes to his bands, is 
jminted with a rcaUty whkm’makea one His son returns home 

t/o obtain a xeatituilhm'o^ me camkss and thoughtless 

eoverdgn s#hom,-Wioet them’, and takes to court a graceful 
demeanour, and ^iU in'ian|iitB^^rPM*hg,ytrhicfa are more importaht 
tlmn a good cauw.' Here he-k britiught, out in due theatrical style by 
Rochester; appomted to the neglected Queen; 

resents the. insult cast on hereby ^Introddetion of Lady Castlemaine at 
her party; fights a dtkl Wi& the Duke of Buckingham's favourite; 
takes rcfi^ie at WahdmWtow^, #hd|8",»avad by old Izaac!!Vlfal^^^ wW 
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(ILsgui^es Jbim as a ctnaplete aiigier; ind is safely shiipped for Holland. 
Here We meet wltti a princely Hutch merdiant, Mynheer Adrian 
Beyernihg, to whom he is consigned^ he is protected-r^ 

whose Idve of his gbod ship, his spis^Si his ate 

equally characteristic and.real—and who, surrounded by •^riches fincless,*' 
chafes at die loss of tlwee nuti^^ and lays 6ut thout^ds without 
■ scruple on paintings, statues, or flowers. In his daughter, a glorious 
creature of seraphic enthusiasm, and a fece between a Jewess and an 
angtd, Jocelyn discovers the very enchantress w-liose eyes captirated 
his young heart at Paris. Sjbe loves him-*nohly loves liiin—bttthc, 
in return, feels nothiug but admiration; and, being forced to fly to a 
retreat among the watery wastes Holland, speedily falls in |bve w 
the sprighdy Miss Julia Strickland, the damstd of the deserted castle. 
Here he meets with Valenti^^^^^^ the reputed father of tlie fair 

one, who has become insane, from remorse at hie share in the death of 
Charles the Firsi^ and who is attended with unwearied love by his wifi;, 
the sister of GrotnwcU. ''Hence Jie comes ugaih to London, on intelli¬ 
gence that the obstecles to his reception at court are removed—takes 
the plague—is saved from dcatli by the heroic aid of Constantia, whom 
he has rejected, and who has lost her fatlier—is received at court amidst 
the revels of Oxford-4-‘saves Miss Stricldand^^f^^^ burnt to death , 
in the fire of London ; whi{di is very grandly piuturei^^^ escapes, 

by Constantia s intere^, from a |har|e of treason- and is Carried at 
Paris to Miss StrickUndi under the; auspices of Cbnst|ntia, who eu. 
dovvs them with tht principal partp hereditary Wealth, and takes 
the veil. In England, Sir Jahn% estate is restored; the former 
husband of his kdy.is ibwhd ;tO :l^ - liyingi"^^ a capital 

fellow, named Winkey Boss; JpceJyn’s wife is diaeoyb^^^ 
daughter of the Eiul of Northampton | and ^e^^ curses 

apjialled us in the feat chapter, and >yha has Offia^nailyflitted through 
its darker passages, a G^oIm^ the Comptons 

have demblished; aiid, wh 0 i in her eagerness fei dts^ of 

Brambletye House, sets fee fe fee forgO^tt^^^^^ 
blown up, and nnly livea fe^teU fe tale of Julia’s abduction, and 
confirm the felicity of the lovi^s. • •* 

In sketehrog this hasty outline, we have been obliged to omit, not 
only rnany jiicidents, Ifet several characters of considerable importance 
in th^rstciy. The plot has undoubtedly defects, the chief of 
winch is the insensibUity of the hero to the charms of Constantia, to 
whom his affections should have been devoted, not only because she is 
infihitely fee nobler woman, but because her eyes first enkindled love 
andliope within him. Anoveiist who mtrbduces a sympathy of this kind, 
and then deserts it, is a traitor to himself; and even, Miss Bdgeworth, 
who asserts in terms, that Firfet loves are generally .silly things,” 
finds it necessary to make them efScacious, in prdcr, to satisfy her 
readers. The conclusion, top, k, almost.^ro is de¬ 
graded by becoming fee mere recipient of peeaniaiy'favour, from one 
whom he has hardly treated well; and, in spite of all Coostantia’s elo¬ 
quent declarations ,(^ her own, fitness for a cloister, wo cannot help 
JVeling that she wasmadefot a liappier destiny. IHfe rid Catholic is very 
theatrical and tiresome in the coutsc of, the story; but she is well ac¬ 
counted for in the end; and serves^ when shek once fairfy blown up, 
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,1s an excellent confessor to clear up all pen<lif^ mysteries* In spite 
of its defects, the story is conducted with singular skill, and it is told 
in a style, now and then rather flippant, but generally elegant, idioma¬ 
tic, and concise. 

But the chief power *of novel lies in its delineation of scenery, 
manners, and character. The first is unobtrusively, hut very pleasingly , 
poiirtrayed tliroughout; there is a fretJi^ woodland air in the description 
of Sussex—and the pictures of Dutch scenery ore evidently done from 
observation. In the views afforded of tire court of Charles, which chiefly 
lill tip tlie second class, there is mneh dexterous^ penciling, but some- 
(hingj perhaps, waniing in breadth and richness of colour. One frolic 
in Chri8t*church Itall, yrhere fioches^ who are to 

perform the cardinal virtues, drunk, andj having set them at logger- 
lieads, draws up the curtain before the tpyal party, is, however, given 
in the best style of comic picturesque, and must live in the memory. 
Of the historical persons? Rochester is the best*; his varied dissipations 
are touched with infinite aphit ^ full of w'it, 

dexterity,, and agreeable contrarieties m, doctnoe^and Sir 

John is Capital, full of lusty life,---Mynheev Beverning, a ri|ht royal 
raerchant, —Constantia, a divine piece of flesh and blood,—and Wmkey 
Boss, a hard, cool, death-defying Dutchnian. The hero, and the lady 
he marries, are; according to, approved fashion, the least interesting 
persons in the story. , ^ ^ 

On the whole, we think this novel a work of considerable perfor¬ 
mance and more promise. As compared with,the Scotch roiriances, it 
is more continuous, and less thrown inio; manges ; so that it Contains no 
scenes of comparable power to their bestj hot is mhre equably told. The 
research of its autlior is^alher toO; ekbbrately displayed in the notes ; 
but we like the snatebei of genuine songs with which it abounds; and 
w^e think wc see indications of a gohuihe vein from which s series of 
works may be WToughl, to the delight of those whom one novel a year 
will not satisfy. 


OV l»A.EISIAJSr .S^ClETY.^k^ 

Park', 

Mb* EniToii.— You gave sijch a solemn and diplomatic air to my 
last letter, that in truth I-knoW apt'whether 1 may venture tc* say 
any thing about Ofmee, However, nothing else is talked of in. our 
fashionable salons'; and Olivier maintains its ground against the death 
of Alexander smd tlie.quarrel between Fodor and .Pasta. 

Olivier h anew novel by tbe Duchess de Duras; a novel such as 
never yvaa written beforo, especiaUy by % tvojflan, and least of all by a 
Duchess. Do not imagine that Olivier is too libertine; quite tlie re¬ 
verse, If you understod me, you Vvill be rather astonished in Eng¬ 
land to learn that a woman, and particularly a woman of rank, should 
write such things, and, above all, print them. The work is so perfect 
in its executioh, propriety of stylo and of ideas is so accurately lib- 
served in Olivier, that for niy part 1 ara surpmod at one tlpiig only, 
and tliat is, that the authored shoMdhave yielded to the temptatama of 
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appearing in print Last winter t ibajpened to maet, at a partf, witb a 
lady wbo migltt be regarded as {bn](ue$s, biA tbat'^elie is somewhat 
infected wiih the disease which ht j^esent riders "Fatisian society so 
j{isipid>,<yad dri't^es sq ipany ent^ to the thtsStres. 

I allude to that prudery, or as it may be tenm^ mewD|piftn; which is 
peculiar to ladies, and which, afifyoalciiow, consists in seething td be 
shocked or tended at things in mems^Ves perieOdy ionot^t, and at 
which virtue cSonot ireasonsBl^r take aloimt Clllipswrt rhlatea jin anec* 
dote of a CanouMs, who in aH the Wks sheiead scored oui widi 
a pencil every word, beginning with the letter d; for, wlicncyer that 
objectionable letter daught, tlie eye of the chaste Cahoness, she was 
reminded of thd' word hmm. The ladv to whom 1 haye just alluded, 
and who pardcipates not a little in the meling Of Chamibrt’s CanoneSs, 
had just heard the Bucliess de Buras reati to a (few intimate friends 
the manu^ript of her Ohiar, which by common Consent was pronounced 
to be inhnitely superioroto Mdvord or' Oifriiat and was moreover de^ 
dared to contain no^iing mdOcdroOBl'fhtougkmt the long'recital of the 
love and mi8fortun|B of Coabt Olivier de S. 

The testimony of my fair friend; 'as arMfer •ek^thrum, is to me 
decisive. Still, however, I cAimot help blaming tW publication of such 
a book. By the met^hysjcal doctrine of die assodatioa of ideas, tiie 
name of the autlioress calk to mind a disagieCable word. Vulgar 
critics will of course make the haoSt of this'idea; and every prudent 
person will regret dial it must have be^ present in the mind of die 
noble authoress the whole titrm site ivas employed in writing and re¬ 
vising her pretty little vohpac. " ’ ' ‘ ' 

The work is printed in England, but, after what X have told you, 
few ladles will, I dare say, venture to look at it. ‘ I will therefore send 
you a very short and very imobjectiomfole 'abstract of this little ro¬ 
mance. X should not venture to ingross so much of your attention witli 
a work of tins kind, but for the great interest it has excited in our 
fashionable classes} hesidrii;, Ike a.pjpeaxance of Olivier is a social 
event, and cons^uently bas„a ttvofmd connexion with the object of 
these letters. Feople seem td be the.more'inclined to talk about this 
new novel, because it is by ^^anscertsm ofaharing the success wluch 
attended itsppccursorvOtit^kb m$‘Eifraitd> If this success be not ob¬ 
tained, it will be because p^i|e%a tired of the small coin which the 
love of authorship Iraa mduc^^dlpbi^tess de B,uras to pass off now 
for the third .rime. At this very ttidident there are not perhaps more 
that^thirty copies of 04ivier m ^i^ 'j'abd when, people set off for their 
country resideftoes in, May nekf,j^l4idvoca*, the bookseller, will sell 
them to any one who'wiU buy them, and 'ihe 'poSts will be applied to a 
charitable establishment. be dpfbof Of talent and address on 

.the part of the authoress^'to fsilsi^ltldsnn^^EMdde prediction, which 
is in every body's, mouth.^ 11i4emonlk'i»^,|te0|do prided themselves 
in having read Edmrds and toabout it, was thought a mark of 
good taste. ' ' ' < " f ***'' ' 

, When C^unt OKvier de S» Mkln lov^ liduis XVL was king, and 
the futile old Maurepaa.j^erh^ France. (Brier, who is connected 
with the pourt nobility, had jwt made a €o1tmel at tte age of 33; 
and, like aB Colonels of ■(hist time—for itis a Duchess who writes— 
he is witty, brave, and generous,^d at the same time Aee from all 
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coxcombry and affectation. But his generosity ruins liiin. He has a 
friend, a young genffpraan of die court, named Caesar de St. H—Cmsar 
is always in love, or rather lie is never,so. In this he differs widely 
from poor Olivier, wlio secretly dierishes a very discreet passion for a 
young uyidow, Madame de M. who, Bhe all widows of,,romance, has 
just buried aJmsband old. etitdtig^ ^ be ^r fadier, whim will our 
novel-writert Itrihe o«t 4^ the heamm Waek ipto which their rage for 
nobility has led them?—Wli^ i^iOt Madame d® M. have been 

merely the widowof ama^'^ten years older^t^ Wself ? Madame 
de I^ras continually fobs into tiffs, prevailing sin, which mdy be so 
easily avoided, since Sir Winter S^tt has'restored the tights of Nature 
in his ffctions. It appears,;that before jbo cherished bis ardent auddbcrcet 
passion for Madame de M., Oliyier imas paying hia court to a certain 
Baroness de B. However, a nffsUiiiclerstanding arises between the lady 
and her lover; and CseSar aftwwaws hfiComes attach^ to the Baroness, 
and suddenly determine to marry her, Olivier make? Caesar acquaint¬ 
ed with the doubtfiff virtue of h»s intended Jhride- Cmsar promises 
that the match be brdkea cMi and, as a mattei^ of course, Olivier 
learns, in a fcw days afterwards, that his friend if married. The new 
Madame de St. H. now becomes the persecutor of the' unfortunate 
Olivier. She discoters tlie attachment between him and Emilie, and 
she takes her revenge by bringing about the union of the lovers. The 
marriage is celebrated by all the customary ceremonies, mvil anS reli¬ 
gious; but on the evening of the wedding-day, Olivier disappears, 
after addressing to the new Countess de B, dhe following letter, which, 
it must l»e confessed, is not'very explanatory; 

“ I am the most unhappy of men, Emilie; for I abandon you; and 
these lines are a farewell,—perhaps an everlasting one'—at least in this 

. world.” , 4 ; 

There has scarcely been time B judge of the literary merit of 
Olimr, and therefore in oucparffea, pep^e merely discuss the conduct 
of the characters, and inquire whether or not it is conformable to Na¬ 
ture. For my part, I agree widi those who condemn the flight of the 
unfortunate Olivier, But perhaps I have already ingrossed your at¬ 
tention too long with a subject wjiich almost ektlusively occupies our 
fashionable circles.. r , 

Madame de Hdras’ novel aaturallyleadame jiip speak of a great revolu¬ 
tion which has taknn place.in our manners. Tkro years our liberal 

writers might have vtmtarim to censure the style of a Dirhess; but 
now nothing would be regarded aa a! more decided mark of bad taste. 
They would b§ afraid of being Ib^ed upon as people who are not re¬ 
ceived into polho aofcwty.^e drawing-rooms of the conm^reiai 
classes, fit* as dt^are herec4lid, ies sedans dejtimkstm^ are beginning 
to be quite eclips^l by those df jtWEaubOurg St. Germain. The cause 
of this great reyohttios, Which nobody,certainly could have foreseen in 
1820, is, that people are lamusi^ in^the saldns of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, while tbdy yawn in die aafens of the wealthy bankers. We 
hear of no bankers*^ wives so distinguished for talent as Mesdames dc 
Buras, de Poix, de Vinffmillei de Sitniane, de Bino, and de GastelJ&fc. 
Opinion will soon be almost exclusively manufactured in the drawing- 
roW of the high nobility, which^wilt give it quite mi aristocratic cha¬ 
racter. In a year or two hence, tlie good folks in England will be 
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astonished to find* that we entertain much tnore rationfli opiiliohs 
Fmice than we to do, becanso ohr views will have become more 
aristocratic. It must not be supposed that the aristocracy have made 
no ^rihce in throwing open their saloons to the liberals. Their busts 
of the Kiwgj and their fleurs de lis, have disappeared. T'hcir contempt 
for tluj lower orders sl^il exists in full, force, dmngh it never shows 
itself. In short, persons who pride themselves on their exalted birth, 
assume a certain free tntinner in speaking of the King and the Royal 
family, which perfectly accords, at least as far as regards terms, with 
the language of the party favourable to republicanisnS. 

We have in France a great many taBthtive men, about die age of 
fifty, who arc fond of tclatiiTg the important events whicii tpak place 
ihiring the French expeditionin Egypt, and in the retreat from Moscow. 
This is the principal cause of the utter indifference with which the 
public has received Philippe Augmte, a heroic poem in twelve cantos, 
by M. Parceval, of the French Academy. Eivery man in France has 
read General Segur's acqpnnt of the retreat ft;ora Moscow r and^^^ a 
sueh a narrative, what are the dangers enbodntered by 'Philippe 
Auguste, related as''they are in Alexaiwlrine verses of the school of 
Raciue, which, amidst the splendour of language, throw a cloud of 
obscurity oyer Riepbjeets ihey describe ? 'i'he reign of verse is over in 
France, and vve only tolerate short poems of three or fenr 

hundred lin^.^^ we miist have substan well as sound, 

as in the veracs of 0^ which do not shrink from any 

energetic and 

The subject of is the victory’gained by Philippe 

Auguste at Bovmes, oyera coalitton of the powers of Europe. Eng¬ 
land, Oermany, and Flanders, are leagued against Philippe, and have, 
in ahticipation, divided the spoil,|)f his dominions at the Congress of, 
Valenciennes, Philippe dissolves the league l)y the victory of Rovineg, 
which is retarded by sataiiic ugWJcy— such is the mockery which the 
author has venturi to present to his countrymen, tvho now abso¬ 
lutely believe in nothing! Perhaps he was induced to hazard this bold 
experiment, because Tasso, whose contemporaries put firm faith in 
EuCifer and his horns, has made such^good use of devils. But what is 
still worse is, that M. ParceVal pourtrays his devils with a feeble hand, ; 
and awkwardly enougty has recourse to modern science, the only 
religion of th'?^ I9th cenfory. For example, he kindles, by tlie aid of 
bis deviiii* a subraaruie volcano to destroy the French fleet which 
threatens England. I'he principal sajie^natur;^ character in this abor¬ 
tive epop&e is St. Genevieve. Now you must know that, since the 
priests liave driven Voltaire and Koiussi^ti'from the Pantheon, Which 
they now call St^. Genevkve, theiwifot' of that Saintdias become a sub¬ 
ject of ridicule. M. Pafceval draws th^2 characters of Ms heroes 
tolerably well, tliough always Wkb a .cewtajm. degree of feebleneBs. 
Alexandrine verse toot being jsu|ed to pWn nkrrativer and being on the 
contrary favourable to oratorical siyie, M. Parieval has been hetrayed 
into the lault of representing his characters by words rather than by 
deeds. The latter are indeed of so common a kind that I should he 
sure to fatigue the countrymen of Lord Byron, were I to give a detailed 
anajysis of the poem of Philippe Auguste. The ardent, impetuousf 
and haughty Philippe, alrca<|y famca for his courage in the Holy Land, 
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and the victories which enabled him to unite-to his crown Normandy, 
Touraiiie, and Anjott, is dattefed by M, Parceval as highly as he was 
by his pwn courtiers. The kingly character is any thing bat popular 
in France, where we adore Ney^ Carnot, David, and ali the nthtn 
great men whom we have lost through the two; little syi!ab!es k Jioi. 
The flattering |M>rtrait wiiioh M. Parcevalhas drawn of his hero wptjld 
have sufficedcondemn the poem, had it presented no other fault. 
l%is spiadt of eulogy pervades the whole work; for the au 
his praise on the son of Philippe Auguste, who sacceetled his father 
under 1;he title of liouis VIII.; and he,, even lauds the Child of l/ouis 
Vm. who never came to the throne, but to whom the poet promises 
a pakce in Hemeti, To see tliis piece of absurdity prebentetl to a 
people who are madly fond of Beranger's Odes, is. indeed laugliable 
euotigh. M. Parceval has drawn a better picture of Thibaut Co\int de 
Champagne, an expert waiifior. This character is graceful and noble, 
though, like the rest, it is colour^ in too vague a style. But dignity 
and grace being the char^teristics of the French language, the author 
has been assisted- ^ of finding it Unmanageable. 

M. Parceval hai sacrihefid to the King of Frat«!e all the^^ d 
of the opjiosite patty ; as for ejcamplgi Otho I V. tlie 

Comte de Flandres, the pope’s female characters add 

to the feeble colourmg of the poem, Isendmre and Agnes de Heraine, 
two rival queens, are actuated qnly by the desire of sacrificing each 
other. To crown this effort, to brave*the public taste, the Author has 
devoted three cantoes out of his twelve to a long narrative, dehvined 
by Count Thibaut, wliich presents a picture of the French provinces 
regained from England by Philip. 

One word more, anH I Irave done with hk Parceval. Nobody lias 
deigned to read his ponderous poem. The autlipr, who is advanced in 
life, has been in,Egypt. *Since then he has always flattered persons in 
pow'er, and Las obtained from them the honours of the Academy and 
the Gross; and he is d very respectable duff sort of gentleman in 
the relations of private life. 

A new edition of the Songs of Beranger has just appeared, and has 
been proseicated by government. The publisher, Piasson, has been 
condemned to pay a fine of on6 fljousand francs •, a very favourable 
sentence, which will augment by thirty thoasahd francs the produce of 
the works of our principal i>oet. All things. conside^, Betanger 
is, probably, our only living poet whose works will be rews^lty years 
hence. M. de Lamartine owes hi* success to the .aristocratic cabal, 
ivhich he has flattered with boundless servility; for he has gone so far 
as to disturb ffie asheS of the dead, and to insult the present Duke of 
Orleans, who is a wtediocre good sort of man, of retired habits. 
M. de la Vigne owes his snceess fto- the liberal cabaf, to the Bona- 
partists and the partisans of notional honouT, who have so often 
rhymed gioire with-vfcteb’ci aind FrmC£ with c^perem*. Bonapartism 
has now^ been extinct for two years. . People do not admire a despot, 
even though he should be a heisO; and with Bonapartism, M. de ta 
Viune’s gU>iy has fallen.* Beranger’s popularity,' on the contrary. 
Which is not support.ed by any calm;’w daily augmenting, because his 
writings come home to the feelings of every one. As for pur 

t^r French rhymestersj it wouid be iitenJting common sense to name 
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them* People never bestow a thought on them, except when they 
laugb at the four editions of thek; best poems^ which have allot once 
appt^dl The whim oif’;‘]^e*e fiu^rth, editionf has been officially 
authenticated, with, regard to the poem of ifarh de,Brffto«f,„by M. 
Ancelot, (See the Journal of 5C. Beuchot) It is to prose, and to 
historicad prose, that Pfance now okes het Kteii^ glory. Voltaire and 
his coEmemporarics amused theraseivee by n^uling ^jlliee^ and in 
writing history, they still stuck 'to' satire and neglected narrative. 

An excellent work of this kind has'just appeared. It is entitled 

ffistoire de k Vk et d&» Ossnejfts Mbh^eT by M. T. Tastbereau* 
This young and able writer traces Idolize from his birth, in January 
I62j2, to his death (jn 100) in dife arms, as is w^l known, of two poor 
sisters of h CWife, who used to come to Paris to collect alms during 
Lent, and who annually experienced tire kind hospitality of the ajithor 
of TartufFe. If I could trawscribe die table uf contents, which consists 
of no less than sixteen closely printed pagies^ yon wouldat once perceive 
the interest which is every monrtjnt swapped and gratified in the per¬ 
usal of this book.' MxTaschereau fisSpws Wcdiere month by month, 
and sometimes, whep the documents enable him so to do^ day by Aay. 
He proves the falsehood of a multitude of anecdotes which have, for a 
century and a hali^ passed current respecting the great dramatist; and 
relates others of him, which have hitherto remained unknown, livery 
person, however obscure, connected with'Moliere, is. noticed by M, 
Taschereau, who gives in a few lines the result of long researches. 
Molierc, the writer of Comedies, might liimself easily be made the 
hero of an interesting novel. He was not one of those common-place 
authors, whose only passion is a petty literary vimity, and who spend 
their whole lives in scribbling. 

The son of an upholsterer, and destined by the ruling prejudices of 
1622 to live in ignorance, it was only by rei^ering himself obnoxious 
to tlte whole of his familyj that Moliere with difficulty obtained a 
procrastinated but exisellent education, Players were then tlie ser¬ 
vile puppets of the great, and tlie people despised tliem; but, impelled 
by his genius, Moliere took to the stage. Endowed with ardent sensi¬ 
bility, ho was all bis life the victim of a pa$rion for a woman who little 
deserved his regard—tlM|||lebratod Ariuande Bejact. Vexed, but never 
cured by her repeated^^Klelities, he exclaimed, “Why not pardon 
her \ she is ypnng and handsomei and ^ only as much inclined to co¬ 
quet, as I,,cMand philosCphWam to adore her/' Moliere was, how¬ 
ever, at-ffi'is time only twenly^tltoee^eara older than that lady, and was 
still considered a handsome mail. iLtterbry honours bel^ always in his 
hear! a subordinate plate tp Idvm ' '3fhe slave of his own foibles, he 
seemed only to wish to make other med laugh bt theirs. He however 
cultivated the civic virtues so faralg ^^uenily to remind us of Socrates. 
The priests Insulted him alter'biis d^ato, while the court and the town 
remained undecided, and durst ifot vediure^.io declare against the 
clergy. It is singular enough %hdt the pirleata, favoured by the return 
of the Bourbons, again insulted foe medfoiy of Holiefe, in 1817; when 
a police commissary removed his asht^s 'to the cemetery of Fire la 
Chaise, in a hackney coach, at 7 ,o'clock m the morning, and with the 
greatest secrecy, as it was well known that any jpufelicity would in an in- 
stnat have colltjcted 10,000 citmciar Sever^ of thO adecdoto related 
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and tuithenticatcd by M. I'aschejr^U,, would make fjood suiyects ibr 
comedy^—sucli, for example, as story of tlifi President Lescot, who 
Wins obliged, in consequence of aa arr^t^ Parliament, to apol^ixe 

to Madame Moliere, wlio he fancied was in love with him. M, Tas- 
cheroau is however rather timid. He will hot* venture to blatne too 
severely k gmnd skek of Louis XIV., though the anecdotes he relates 
cast^ light no less interesting than clear on the moral habits of 1650. 
It is not the Paris of that period that M. Taschercau Jays open to us, 
hut Bciiers, Lyons, Grenoble, and all the towns hJoHere visited.^^/ N 
withstandiag the prudept reserve of M. Taschereah, to have 

all sons of poets among tlie purcliasers of his books, it is plain that 
the Socratie aod energetic genius of Mqhere horned Boile^^^^^ and 
Racine, doubtless men of genius alsfti-hut never allowed them¬ 
selves to have any other Aari boingeois feelings. It is easily seen by 
the free style of the petitions which Moliere addressed to Loojs XtV., 
that he stot)d with that a superior footing to Boileau and 

Racine. Were not M. Taschereau’s b»bk disiigured by an extreme 
timidity, it wcsild lie an ekcellent specimen of the thne wh 
the histories now written in Pratice, and which, I dpubt hot, will every 
where be translated. The Hisfory of Henry IV. by M. M 
of Bretagne, by Count Darn, are aimoiinced for publication this winter. 

You will now be so good as to follow me over the immense interval 
which separates Moliere and M. DuvM, a member of the French aca¬ 
demy, and author of the Ifincesse des Tfrfiins. ^^ Iiistorical comedy 
was performsid for the first time, on the fiOtli of Decfemher last, at die 
T/ientrc Franenis, and the celebrated Mademoiselle hlars appeared in 
the part of t!ie Princess dcs U;rsins. Do yoif knovv one of the most 
amusing and plain-spealciug works ei'cf published on the history of 
France?—1 niv?an the Memoires Secrets Sur Lmis XIT. et te Regent. 
Tiiese two excellent volumes, written in^ 1^60, by Duclos, contain. the 
history of the Princess dcs Ursins, and ^nbit her in a far more plea¬ 
sant dress than that in which she appears in the play, (See vol. i. page 
79.) Wj,iat idea must one form of a at liberty 

to resort to fiction, makes his comedy, #|iich calls historical, less 
amusing than the reality! 

In 171 Sy Madame des Utsihs, the widow of a Rpman prince (Orsini), 
but by birtb a French ladyi of the noble family 
ed with despotic sway over the mind of Philip V, of Spain,V, pripce 
stupefied by superstition, and wdio finally became insane. She contriv¬ 
ed to have it suggested to the King that he should marry her, but He 
answ'ered the proposition with a dry negative. Madame des UfSins, 
finding that she had no chance of mounting the throng, made it her bu- 
sines.s to place one on it ‘wlm appeared the least fitted for such a situa¬ 
tion, She cast her eyes on Elutaheth Farnese, niece .of the Duke of 
Parma. She supposed that that yomtg obscurely and humbly 

educated in the Pabcc of Parma, was tiot likely to pay any serious 
attention to public afiairs, and would leave all the power in her 
hands* ' 

Madame des Drains communicates her idea to the Abate Julio Albe * 
Ttmi, afterwards Cardinal, a bold intriguer, who was then living pt 
Madrid, ill the a poor .ngiph:, of tltc poiw Dnk'e pf Parma, 
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The Abate, seeing tbe road to fpitune open before bim, infor inetl 
Madatne des Ursins that the young Princess of Parma ivas. fr 

limited information and feebleness pfocharacter, font sit 

oh the throne of Spain. This sfoternent, wfoich^^V^^^^ nothing short of 
an impudent falsehood, fixed the determination of Madame des Ursii>s, 
and she induced tlnj King to Solicit formafly^ Ufo hand of Elizabeth of 
Parma. During tlm delays wfoich i^voidably atfond 
riage, Madame des Ufrins aecidenfolly learn that though the Princess 
of Parma is deficient in cdncataoni yet that she possesses a:e^^ 
able share of natural understanding* and, all* decfoioii of cha* 
racter. Madame des Ufsins finds she has foeen deceived by Alberoni; 
hut slni is not discouraged, and she iramcdiaudy dt^patches a courior to 
Parma \vith orders to suspendiithe m Tins courier arrives at 

Parma on the thorhing of die l6th of August; Thp church is decorated 
Ibr the nuptial ceremonyi and in the space of ah hour the happy mar¬ 
riage which is to ihsuge to the house of Parpia the protection of Spain, 
will be celebrated by Cardintd Gozzadini, by virtue of the proxy of the 
King of Spain, sefft to the iShlie of Panria, the uncle Off tlie Princess. 
Both uncle and niece immediately agree tp imprison the courier; they 
Oder him the alternative of being tustantly put to death, or of receiving 
a sum of money for concealing himself until the following day, when 
he may appear in puhlic under the pretence of liaying just arrived. It 
is rather, surprising that the Duke Of Parma shouM not immediately 
have put the courier to death wkhOut ceremony ; for people were jkilled 
for more trivial matters hi Italy in the year 1714. At lengrfx, however, 
the marriage ceremohy is performed, and the Princess sets out for 
Spaim On arriving ap l^mplnna, she meets Alberbrn, and she plainly 
tells him that ' the first act authority will be to dismiss 

the Princess des Ufsins. The priest, in spite of his effrontery,'is crest¬ 
fallen on hearing tliis. lie seeks to dissuade the young Queen from 
her determinatidn ? but she haughtily throws down on the table a letter 
which shehaa received from the imbecile Philip the Fifth, who wrote 
to her as follows Send away Madame des Ursins ; hut take care 
not to miss your aimfor if she should see you hut for two hours, she 
will gain an ascendency over you, and will prevent us from sleeping 
together, as she did by the late Queen.’’ ^ ^ ^ 

Such ai^he excellent materials out of which M. Duval has worked 
the tharfg first acts of his play; hut these three acts, which might have 
beendelightful, and not less amusing than Beaumarchais’ Marriage of 
F^aro, or Lemercier’i Pinto, are horridly dull. This hap be- 
canie M. Duval has unfortunately not ventured to viofote the unily of 
place. The wliple of the play is represented in a single apartment, in 
which tlie different cfeatacters enter to relate the actions of Alberoni, 
the young Queen, and King Philip. 

You will naturally conclude that this absurd representation was 
severely hissed | hut hb evening of the first {rerfonaance, 

when I was pre#nt, t|e audience were delighted with the splendid 
dresses «f the acforSi wltich all strictly corresponded 
of thOhigher classes in 1714. The sjtectatdrs we^^ 

{p see histery brought as it before of 

Duclos bring extremely po|mlar m France, m the audience were 
better acquainted with foe history of the period than M. Duval himself 
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aiid almost every one was to bis neighbour die details of the 

curious intrigue which lorhis the subject of the piece. Mademoiselle 
Mars, glittedrig in diamondSrWasm^ 

dame (les lJrsins ever wasr ; The sce^^ laid in,the apartment of that 
favourite at QuadraguezI a royal residence, whither she has come to meet 
the young (Jaeen. The jibet Dcstouches arrives to assist in 'ivorkiug 
the disgrace of the all-powerl^ favourite. 1 have alicady related the 
events which ought to have filied ap thevthrefi first acts. In RI. Du¬ 
val’s play, these three acts are (irbadfully tedious, an^ only ren¬ 
dered endurable by the splendid dreSses and cburtly airs of the actors. 
I’he audience was delighted to see that aoart of which so much has 
been related. In the foufdi act, Quibn 

the hour of disgraise approaches, anil tire piece becomes intoresiing. 
The (^ueen does not appear agaihi There is, it^this, great mismanage- 
meat on the part of die author, vvhose timidity makes him sacrifice those 
interesting situatioDS, whkh might have secured a hundred representa¬ 
tions ofhis comedy. Madame oes Ursins comes t^ wait on the Queen, 
who mstantly*exclaims, ‘SSend away that woman!”—We sec the unfor- 
tanate Princess dea Drains veturh pale and agitated from tlie royal 
audience, and she soon faints and ap|)eais almost dead on the stage. 
Her female friends, who support her, tremble Insist the young Queen 
should perceive them from the adjoiuyig apartment, and thus receive 
an unfavourable impression respecting them* The door of the saloon 
opens, and an officer of the Queen's chanibcr comes forth to summon 
the courtiers to kiss hands. The unfortunate favourite still lies in¬ 
sensible in the' fhemfr of' dii®;otaga. This sc§ne is rnagnificcilt, and 
secured tlie success of the piece. At ev^tary W®rd* pronoimco the 
officer, the joy of the courtiers VHvo are Suramohed, and the; distress oi’ 
the others, are visible, llie friend who remains supporting the head of 
the disgraced Princess, is iri despair at her name not being called. At 
last she hears it: she immediately deserts Her old mistress ; and were it 
not for a young female relation, the unfortunate Princess would be left 
fjiinting on the floor. The third and fourth acts secured the success of 
the new play, and its fourteenth perforinanCe took place last night. 
This is the first time that Comedy has presarai?.^ to make free with the 
Court of France. In M. Duval’s play, the Duke of Qrleaiisjs familiarly 
alluded to, and his profligate manners are spoken of witlTOi^ any re¬ 
serve. But what is still more surprising is, that the theatre in which 
the piece was performed bclongsi W the pr of Orleans, who 

himself attended the first represeotatlon of a play in which his ancestor 
ivns treated thus cavalierly. 'I'hle ^opie in the pit several times turned 
towards the Duke's box; and as ms ^ well liked, 

the audience did not semm quite pleased with of M. Duval, 

The author raakek all his characters express themselves In a vulgar 
strain of language. They are hof well-bted people accustomed from 

childhood to say riide things in a ^ are like the clerks 

and petty citiaens of a suh-prefecture on the day on which tlie Moniteur 
announces the disgrace of their Sub-prelect. 

’ Theperfbrmance of theP»t»cessC &s tb’isMis may be considered as an 
important literary event. Now that historical comedy is permitted,*a 
number of yoUng authors possess^ of more talent than Mi Duval, and 
better acquainted with tine general tone of society, will apply theroselves 
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to lliis class of Wrhing. Mi Leine^^ tlie author of tliiriyl)^ l'■age- 
Aies, and of that, niasterly prodtiction has how, perhaps, some 
cbahce of getting his hew comedy^ the 

Shotdd the death of Alexander decefflion a Wat, ah etfent whith is 
earnestly wished for in France, because it Wili of 

the clergy, the King will be Gh%ed td take the censorship from the 
Jesuits. The glory of our drama wdll %^revive, Ate censorship will 
become, reasonable, attd French eOtnedy Will; once more afford amuse¬ 
ment to the polished 8<Mimty of Europe; ■ I'he dramatic sketches pub- ■ > 
lished under the name of Clara Oazul, may of what 

our young authors will produce removed from 

the control of :the feuits.'v"^:.';;' 

We have a physician in Paris, named Honstan; |jho is very j)Gpu]ar 
at present. He is a hjan father advanced in life, and is celebrated tor 
the number of patients%e has cured. . This Dr. Roustan has recently 
published, in the pic^(mn{nrSf ^ Sci^ an article on 

Magnetism, which, if I may So express it, has secured the right of 
citizenship to all tfie strange stbries told about young girls who have 
been put to sleep by.magnetism^* and have tlmn done sorts of extra¬ 
ordinary things. Fovraerly people Used th laugh at these anecdotes, 
but they have rioW become the subject of Berious discussion. Through 
professional jealousyy and the fear of being looked Upon as superficial 
thinkers, our French pbysjcians^ave hitherto relused to put faith in 
these magnetic phenomena. Rut if was determined th at the Academic 
ik Medcawe should muttire into some of the facts ; and the sitting of 
the lOdi of January was devoted to the investigation, at which all the 
men of science in Pari^ Were prek^rit/ A great^ has been said 
about one fimt, which is stated to havis been decidedly proved, hut 
whieh I do not credit,^because I did not seCit; for in mattersf of this 
sort, there is no believing without seemg. 1 allude to the case of a 
young woman of £0 years of agei^^w sickly, who, when 

put to sleep by her rbagnCtt^^ by the enamelled dial of a 

watch placed behind bet heiid, above the nape of the neck, so that the 
watch touches the roots df her h^if To com|dete the miracle, the 

patient, who lies fast aSmcpt kUd With Imr eyes closed, sees^^^W 

it is by the watch-r-thatf is to say, she sees by the hind part of her 
head, beloyii(he roots other hair. 

If, instead of exciting a smile, this story should rouse your curiosity , 

I recommend you to read the article on Magnetism, by Dr. Roustan, 
who, I must inform you, is held'fo be a very respectable rhan, and was 
onch a decided opponent of magnetism, The Academic dc Mcflecinc will 
be engaged on,,tlie subject of magnetism dnring several of its ensuing 
sittings. Doctors Bertrand and Husstm are pardcularly meririuhed 
among the physicians, who declare they witnessed the ph^^^ 

In my last letter, 1 tiiinfc l<^luded;to the wreti^ed style ip W 
some of your niost popular, ^li^i novels hove been translated into 
Frencli. The “ Trials iff MaTgum tiiUdsay’* have been much admired 
here. The Countess de M. whose birth qualifies her to move in the 
higher classes of society, and whose talent would render bpr bn orna¬ 
ment to any rank, has translated this novel as it should be; that is to 
say, with ease and delicacy. How delightfid it wtmld he m read the 
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“ Heart of Mid-I/Othian,” and the “ Bride of Lamraenniiir,” translated 
like “ Margaret Lindsay!” it is rather unfortunate that tlie Countess 
de M. should baye made choice 6f so melancholy a story. M. de 
Barante, the celebrated antboi' of the Jives de Bourgogne^ has added to 
Madame de M»V translation an interesting notice, renJarkable for its 
philosophic spirh and hretorical trnthiv ^ 

Another new publication which recently appeared, ex^ci for a time 
a considerable share of attentj|pi. It is entitled Mmoires du Strgmt 
Gi^llemart, j^d relates to idie events which took piaeC^^^ i French 
army from 1802 to 1815,, This work would be inval but that 
there is good reason lot believing it to be a toere fabrication; fbi, on 
examination, it will be Ibuhd to possess neither truth nor proba¬ 
bility. Some insignifleao t wtiter; who has had the means of getting hi? 
work pulled in the newspapers^ has set to woi^ and edrapifed these two 
volumes in the form of a Journal. Sergeant Oai^^ along the 

lake of Garda in Italy, and takes care to infmem us that he passed 
through the town of Garda, though there is lio such place in existence. 
This tissue of iinprobabilities contains W curious account of the death 
of Admiral YilleneuVe, who was defeated at Tftifalgar by Nelson. 
Guiliemort hints that Deerhs, Napoleon’s Minister of Marine, caused 
Vilieneuve to be assassinated at Rennes. This story Was circulated at 
the time of Villeneuve’s death ; but what proof k adduced in support 
ofit? ■■ ' '■ 

M. Stapfer, one of ourJiterary men»least subject to the influence of 
fashion, nas just given to the world a Life of Socrates, in the 42d vo¬ 
lume of the ifiogrep/tie published by the brothers Michaud. There is 
a certain degree of pretensbn in the style, which somewhat deteriorates 
the work ; for style begins to bpestimafod a« it o to be, and is 
now no longer regarded as any thing more than a secondary, though 
doubtless a very agreeable'merit. Life of Socrates by M. Stapfer 
is thefirst French work which has made that great philosopher known 
to us, as far as the present state of historical science permits. The 
author, very different from our academicians, is not in a hurry to write 
to-day what he learned yesterday f he has spent several years in la¬ 
borious research, and his essay deserves to be dis^ from Mi¬ 

chaud’s Biographic. It is an important, indeed a necessary work, for 
we have no other like it ; the bihliographic hd|ice6 at the end of the 
article are excellent. At the same time it mu8j|; he confesfj!^ that the 
writers recounted by M. Michaud teem determined never tell a 
plain story. They delight in pompmi* phrases and vague expressions ; 
they fancy the obscurity they create sublime, and never convey a clear 
and intelligible idea to thp reader. Wktiiag to please die Faubotirg 
St. Germain (M» Michaud is Editor of the Quotidimme), they calum¬ 
niate all writers, ancient and modern* who hay# vefttured'to emancipate 
themselves from the trammels of audlprity, and attempted to investi¬ 
gate its claims. Their mti^e on Jean Ji^ues Rousseau, for example, is 
vrortby of foe pen of a yihage Gapi^n fFut now and then some good 
articles, hke foose of l^tahd console the un¬ 

fortunate purchasera who ltovp been tempted by the^^ for lite¬ 
rature to take in thkvolttraipoik epmpilatiom H the name of 
Shakspeare begun with a I) or a Gi lie vrould have formed a subject for 
misrepresentation and abuse in Jdidiaud’s dictionary; but, within tlieSe 
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three or four years, the imnaense success of Sir Walter Scott has pro¬ 
duced a change of opinion respecting English literature, and more jus- 
tice is now done to Shakspeare, Villemam^^ who in 1820 dis¬ 
charged a ba^ttery of elegant phrases in the VoltaiTian style against 
your great poet, redeemed his offence, iti 1825 , by an excellent article. 
M. Vtllemainv it is true, does nbt yetpercetvei the prinCipal^ m of 
Shakspeare, but he spealts of hiin ip an interesting manner; and thougli 
the plan of his letters does Hot welt aflbrd opportunity for quotation, I 
shall just give you his description of'ihe scene (d^ the^^^^^ 
seeing the representation of Hamletat Bniry Eane. It wiU give ybur 
ladies sonie notion of the ideas fornwd of them in Erance. 

“ Do not cxpiinge froni the tragedy of Hamlet the scene and tlie 
pleasantries of the gravediggers. 'Be sure to be present at that strange, 
awful sort of buffoonery; you will dieh see pity and bprroiv^^^ per¬ 
vade an immense audience. tJnd^r the dazzling and not very favour¬ 
able brilliancy of the gasj which casts a hlazing light over the house, and 
from the circle of splendid dresses-in tlie lower boxes, you will seethe 
finest heads eagerly lufned towards the sepufchral fragments which are 
scattered about on ^he; stage. Yotdh and beauty contenj,plate with in¬ 
satiable curiosity these images of destruction and minute details of 
death. Meanwhile, tlie whimsical pleasantries which are blended with 
the sadness of the scene seem to retjeve the spectators from the weight 
of woe which oppresses Jtliem, and laughter bursts out on every side, 
'file soberest countenances alte|naUily exhibit mirth and melancholy in¬ 
rapid transitions; and you tuny see the statesman smiling at the humour 
of the gravedigger, who pretends to know the skull of a courtier from 
thatoftheking'sjcstcr.'’ 

With some share of talent and the tone of good society* one i.s always 
.sure to succeed in France. Thus 1 account for the succc.ss of the new 
work of M. de Pradt, the old Bishop of Malines. It is a large octavo 
volume, entitled “ Du Jesmtisrne, Ancien et Moderne.” All men of 
the world seem to have made up their minds as to Jcsuiti.sm. Some 
passionately desire its return; others look towards that event with hor¬ 
ror; but all know what is to be thought of the It seemed to 

be set down as a rule to read nothing about the Jesuits; but M. de 
Pradt has broken the spell It is t#ue, he here finds himself again on 
his own ground ; for tic only course of study ever prosecuted by this 
clever improvisitbr was iheologic. 

When ^/^ovepment'ineditates a war which public^^^u^ disap¬ 
proves, rumours of yrar are first set .afipat, and as soon contradicted; 
the reports are once again denied, but at last ad¬ 
mitted to be true. Thu* amosedin discuss¬ 

ing tlie p/ o and tliO;co», aroheither surprised nor much dissatofied wlien 
.a war against Hlieir intetests breaks out. They are content with say¬ 
ing, “■ It was to -be expected, for there has long been a talk about it.” 
This is what will he said in France, some day or other, when an ordinance 
of Charles X. shall proclaim tRe Jesuits,. Passing over the well-turned 
phrases of the Abbe de Pradt^ fe^ are &ctrwhm^ 

latesThe J^uijis, Mariahavl^lno, SaltUCTon, Mt^na, 

Bellarmin, Su^es^ have 

have ])rociaimed, that “ Jesus Christ delegated to St. Peter, and to the 
Popes, his successpfei an Sove* 
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reign# r«gn by comttiission from tbe Pope. Kings are only the first 
subjects of his Holiness, tyUo can censure and dethrone them. When a 
king is condemned by the Pope, though the sentence should remain 
secret, e<ery man may, and should, assist in carrying the judgment into 
.execution.” 

According to Father^Varada, the priests who* advise thO murder of a 
man, ^ecre^/y condemiied by 1.he Fppe, only commit an irregularity. 

It is not until he comes: toibe l wh chapter of h work that M, de 
Pradt begins to speak of the the liVelihess and wit of this 

writer’s works ktonO for ‘‘ The Jesuits: have resumed 

their power in France,'* says M. de Pradt; “ but at the expiration of 
twenty or thirty years kt most they will pc again expelled, and the 
clergy and royal family, who are now r^icirig at their return, will be 
driven away along with them. It will be decreed that every Frenchman 
individually shall pay Ins priest as he pays his bafecr; and instead of a 
royal family, maintained at the expehse of fo a president 

with a salary of five millions will f ' ^ 

M. de Pradt either says Or hints kUkthis m the most kmusing way 
imaginable; Jjut i haVe not space for further delcriptiori. His book 
well deserves to be translatBd into English; but perhaps the smart¬ 
ness of his wit would alarm yOu, and be would be suspected of de¬ 
parting from truth because he is chtertaining; for our wags sometimes 
say tliat a writer must be decidedly dull before: he cau be considered as 
either respectable or instructive by tllte English of the old school. If 
this be true, you would certainly not like M * do Pradt’s j^M«if«7»c. 

But whatever may be the prejudice agaiiast the amusing style of De 
Pradt, certainly no writer has ever treated the subject of Jesuitism more 
logically and impartially, D’Alembert’s work,*which was once so highly 
esteemed, is merely a dull pamphlOti compared with iht JtHuiikme 
of the late Arch bishop of Mahnes. The Jesuits when 

he detects them in doing: good; but he kills when he condemns—be¬ 
cause.he proves. 

M. de Pradt seems to attribute too muidi talent to St, Ignatius, who, 
like all founders, proud of having established something, and of being 
the chief of an Order, aettid somewhat at hazard. Thus, from the year 
1555, until the: suppression pf the Jesuits by :Oangaii6lli, they were 
thirty-seven times expelled from different pjl^k bf Europe and Asia. 
Cardinal de Bernis, a zealbus, but not an extravagant aristMTat, wrote, 
in 1774, to the King of France akfbilowst—^*' The Pope v^iid be but 
too well justified suppre^ed the Jesuits, if he would permit 

the publication of the documents of the investigation ; but his regard for 
peace and for tlve honour of I’cligion prevents him doing this.” • 

On the 37th of blay |S3%' meM. Fortis, 
•the present GeB%aloftheTesiutk:-^ /j'.-V' ; .■"* 

“ The present state bf bub society in Fraoce does not enable us to 
dispense with one of the indlyidiiklkeiki^byi^^^^^t^^^^ 
suffice for theestablisb'mentk which weaiTeadyppssessin France, and still 
less for those which are oflefed to us in every country.” 

The principal estebHshnrbntS of the JesuitSj in the present state 

, of the French laws are at St, Acheul, near 

Amiens, at Dole, and at Montrouge, a village about a league from Pa^^^^ 
MM. Honsjn, Fayeti and the l>ftke de Rohan, peer of I'faDce, kre the 
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CUieft of the Jesuiut. The Duke Mathieu de Montmorency, Peer, and 
governor of the Duke of Board 0 an&) an 4 M. Ferdipand de Berthier, 
are the Chiefs of the Jesuits of the Short Etdie. fFor the explanation 
of tins term,Mdmoires, vo). li.) 

M. Fortis, the^'P General of the Jesuits, a man ot very violent 
temper, is a native (d’ Y He was long Chief of the Jesaits at 
Modena. That onfortunate little.town is |)erliaps the partdf the world 
where tlieste, worthy fathers have ttnJ'st completely succeeded in corrupt¬ 
ing the morals of people. 

I have gone hitd some detail in my note of this 6 xeeilent work of 
M. de Pradtj hecauSfi, at the moment when yon are discussing the im¬ 
portant question of Catbplm Eraantipatioa, it is weii that you ^ould 
know what the Jesuita arts froih dm pen 
was rawed to the episcopal dimity hy Pius VIJ, himselfi 

.■■■L.P.N.D..G. 


Tkat jim mmt love pie^ Good sir, or madam, as it 

may be--we most wiU^iftgl,y embrace the ofier of your friendship. We 
long have knovm your okcelient Yttahties. We have^w have 

you nearer to us; to hold ycMf ydth^ innermost Ibid of our 

heart, We eah baye no reserve, towards a person of your open and 
noblepaturei The frankness of yOur humour suits us exactly. We 
have been long looking for such a fnUhd- Quic^^ disburthen 
our troubles into each other's hbspm-^let us make our single joys shine 
by reduplication^But, yspi yap, yepfewhat is this confounded cur ? 
he has fastened his tbpUib wlftch is^^ n bluntest, just in the 

fleshy parrof my leg/'''^ . 

“ it is my dog, sir. ¥ba must love him for my sake. Here, Test—- 
Test-Test!"'-:' 

" Butbehas-bitten.me.Y' /V 

“Ay, that he is apt to dp, till you are better acquainted witii him. 
I have had him three yearsv He never bites me." 

yap, ynp, yep/—“ beisiat it agafli." 

“ Oh, sir, you must nbtikick him. He does not like to be kicked. 
I expect my^ag to be treated with all the respqct due to myself/’ 

“ But dif you always fake him out with you, when you go a friend¬ 
ship-hunting ?” 

“ Invambly. ’Tis the sweetest, prettiest, best-conditioned anim^. 1 
call him my the touchstone by which try a friend. No one can 
prop^ly be said to love me, who dons not love him." 

“ Excuse us, ^ear sir—‘Or madam aforesaid—if upon furtiier consi- 
deratibn we are obliged to decline the otherwise invaluable offer of your 
friendship. We do hot like dop.” 

** Mighty wefl, sirr--you know the conditions—you may have worse 
offers. Gome along, Test.” 

The above dialbgue ia not so imaginary, but that, in the intm eourse of 
life, we have had fteqpent oeciwfons of breakihg off an agreeable inti*- 
macy by reason pf these caiahe app^dages/ Th^ 
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in the shape of dogs; they sometimes wear the more plausible and hu¬ 
man character of kinsfolk, near acquamtancesv^^ra friend’s friend, 
his partner, his wife, or bis children. W could never yet form a friend¬ 
ship—not to speak of more delicate correspondences-->hawever much 
to our taste, without the intervrention of some thirii anomaly, some im¬ 
pertinent clog affiked to flierelatipn—lbe ttnders*tood dag in the pro¬ 
verb. The good tluKgs of life are not m^ h singly, but come to 
us with a mixturej like a schoolboy's bolids^i with a task^aflixed to 
the tail of it. What a delightful oompaaionis * ** *, if be did not always 
bring bis tall cousin witb him! lie seems to grpW" with him; like 
some of those double Inrths, wlncb^^e re read:of with 

such'wonder and delight in the oldwhere Swift 
c(>mraenced author by Pindaric Gdes {what a beginning for 

him!) upon Sir William 'iWiple.; the picture of ilie brother, 

with the little brother peeping out at bis shoulder ; fespecies of frater¬ 
nity, which we have no name of kin dose enough to comprehend. 
When ***^ comes, poking in his head and shoulders into your room, as 
if to feel his entry, you thiuk, surely you*haye now^ot him to yoitrself 
—what a three hours’ chat we shall haye!—but, ever in the haunch of 
him, and before his dffident body is weU disclosed your apart¬ 
ment, appears the haunting shadow of the cousin, over-peering his 
modest kinsman, and sure to overlay the expected good talk with his 
iiisuflerable procerity of stature^ and uncoriyjsponding dwarfishness of 
observation. Misfortunes seldom cothe’alonei ^Tis hard when a bless¬ 
ing coities accompanied. Cannot we like Seaipronia, without sitting 
down to chess with her eternal brother? or know Sulpicia, without know¬ 
ing all tlie round of her card-playing relations ? must my friend’s bre¬ 
thren of necessity be mine also ? pust we be habd and glove with Dick 
Selby the parson, or Jack Selby the calico printer, because W. S., who 
is neither, hut a ripe wit end a etitic, has the misfortuhe to claim a 
common parentage, with them ? Let him lay down his brothers; and ’tis 
odds but we will cast him in a pair of our’s (we have a superflux) to 
balance the concession. Let F. H. lay down his garrulous uncle; and 
Honorius dismiss his vapid wife, and superfluous establishment of six 
boys—things between bOy arid maphood—too ripe for plny» too raw 
for conversation—that come in, impudentl;^ Stilting their father’s old 
friend out of countenance; and will riefther aid* notlet alone, the con¬ 
ference : that U'C may once inore ,meet Upon eq^ual terras,'we were 
wont to do in the disengaged stat# of ba^elorhobd. 

It is well if your friend, or raistre|s, he content, with these can icular 
probations, f^w young ladic^, hut to h dog. But 

when llutilia hotmds: at you her ri^ dr ftuspiria expects you to 

cherish and fondle her viper flisteri', prepoiiterously taken 

into her bdsOrilv to try stingh^ dpneirisions up^^^ ; they 

must not complpri if the housri he rath^^ of suitors. Scyll.a must 
have broken offnjariy excellent matches ifi her time, if she insisted upon 
all, that loved her, loving her d^ 

An excellent story to this moral is told of Merry, of Della Cruscan 
memory. In tender youth, he loved and courted a modest appanage to 
the Opera, in truth a dancer, Who won him^ the artless contrast 
betweai her mariners and situitiOri. She seemed to him a native violw, 
that had been transplanted by soine rude accident into that exotic and 
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artificial hotbed. Nor, in truth, was alie Jess genuine and sincere than 
she appeared to liiin. He wooed and won this flower. Ojily for ap- 
pearanee salce,and for due honour to the bride's relations, she craved tjiat 
she might have the attendance of her, friends and kindred at the ap¬ 
proaching solemnity. The request Wds too amiable not be conceded; 
and in this solicitude Tor cohcilj^tnig the good will^^ relations, 

he found a presage of her superior attentidna to himself, when the gol¬ 
den shaft snbuld have ‘‘ kdled flii^' fl of all aflections else." I he 
morning came; and at f^arter^ lliclmfiand-^th^ 

pointed for the hfeaktoing-^coiiipanied with one English friend, he 
impatiently awaited what feinforcements the bride should*hring to 
grace the ceremony. A rich muster she, had made. They came m 
six coachcs-^ie whole Corps dn ballet—Frt^hj Italiahi men and wo¬ 
men. Monsieur EN; B., the fhhi liis fair 

spouse, but ciaggy, from the bai^a- of the JPrima Domia 

had sent her excuse. But the first-and secbhd B^^ and 

Signor Sc---, and Si;^&ra!Ch^,;tmd Mad^ witli a countless 
oav^a lcade besides of of whom M en y 

afterwards declareiff thSt “ then for the first time it st^iuck him seri¬ 
ously, that he was about to marry—-a danceri” But there was no helji 
for it. Besidei, it w^as her day; these were, ip fact, her friends and 
kinsfolk. The assemblage^ though whimsieal, w*as all very natural. 
But when the hride—handing out of the last coach a still more 
extraordinary figure than the*icst—Resented to him as her father 
—the gentleman that was to gitc ilcr aaCyr--no les^^ a person than Sig¬ 
nor Delpini himself—-with a sort Of pride, as much as to say, See what 
I have brought to do us hohour !—the thoiight Of so extraordinary a pa¬ 
ternity quite overcame*hitnv and, slipping away under some pretence 
from the bride and her motley adherents, poor Merry took horse from 
the back yard to the nearest sea-coast, fromwhich, shipping himself to 
America, be shortly after consoled himself W'ith a more congenial matcJi 
in the person of Miss Brunton ; relieved from his intended clown father, 
and a Wy of painted Buffas for bridemaids. 

7’AaracaAouW me At wh^t precise minute that little 

airy musician doffs his night gear, and prepares to tune up his unseason¬ 
able matins, we are notpatnrialists efiouglr to dete^^ B ut for a mere 
lunnan gentleman^-lhat 'has ho orchestra bnifiness tn call Inm from his 
warm bed ta’3ach prepafeteihaa (:Xerj^i|f^--^we take or half after 
ton (elev<tn, ofcoursejdurmg this whtifetmas ShlstiCe), to be the 
liest Imufi at which he (An bCgimWi^ihfcof dbandonihg h 1'p 

tliink of it, we say; far tp do it iti earhest, requires aiidther half hour’s 
godtl consideration. Not but there are pretty sun-risings, as we are 
told, and such like gauds, abroad in the world, in summer time especi¬ 
ally, some hours befoi'e what we have assigned; which ;h 
see, as the^ sat, only for getting up. But, having heeh tempted ohet; 
or twice, in earlier life, to as^t at those ceremonies, we confess our 
curiosity abated, We are no longer ambitious of being the sun's cour¬ 
tiers, to attend at Kis morning levees. We bold the gobd hours of the 
daw n too sacred to waste them upon such obsmances ; w^^ have in 
them, besides, something Pagan and Persic. To say truth, we never 
anticipated our usual hour, or got up with tlic sun (as *tis called), to go 
a journey, or uptm albolish vdiole day’s plettehfing^ but t# suffered-^ 
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It all the longliours after in listlessness and htiad-^achcs; Nature her¬ 
self sufficiently declaring her sense of our presuraptipn, in aspiring to 
regulate our frail waking courses by the measures of that celestial and 
sleepless traveller. We deny not that there is something sprightly and 
vigorous, at the outset especially, in these break-of-day excursions. It 
is flattering to get thts start of a lazy vrorltl ^ to conquer death by 
proxy in bis i®age. But tbe seeds bf sleep and mortality are in us; 
and we pay usnally in strange qualms, before night falls, the penalty 
of the unnatural inversion, 'llieiefore, while part of mankind 

are fast huddling on their clothes, Or are already up apd qbout their 
occupations, content to liave swallowed their sleep by wholesale; we 
choose to linger a-hed, and digest our It 'is the very time to 

rc-conibine the wandering images, m confused mass pre¬ 
sented ; to snatch them from for^tfulne^ ; to shape, and mould them. 
Some people have no good of their dreams. Like fast feeders, they 
gulp them loo grossly, to taste them curiousiy. We love to chew the 
i Lid of a foregone vision; to collect the scauered rays of a brighter 
ph,antasm, or act dyer ag'ain, with firmc;f nervA, the sadder nocturnal 
trjigedies; to drag into daylight a struggling and fcalf-vanishing night- 
mnre; to handle and examine the teiTOrs, or the airy solaces, We have 
too ranch respect for these spiritual communications, to let them go so 
lightly. We are not so stupid, or so careless, as that Imperial forgetter 
of his dreams, that we should need a seer to remind us of ihi! form of 
tliem. They seem to us to have as much significance as our waking 
coiiccnus; or rather to import us more nearly, as tnore nearly we an- 
ju oacli by years to tlie shadowy world, whither we are all hastening. 
We have shaken hands the world’s business ; we have done witfi 
It; we have discharged ourself of it, Why slifgild we get up? we have 
neither suit to solicit, nor aflairs to manage. The drama has shut in 
upon ijs at the fourth act. We have nothing here to expect, but in a 
short time a sick bed, and a ,dismissal. We delight to anticipate death 
by such shadows as night affords. We are already half acquainted 
vvith ghosts. We were never much in the world. Disappointvuent early 
struck a dark veil between us and its dazzling illusions. Our spirits 
showed gray before our hairs. The mighty ch.'jjnges of the world al¬ 
ready appear as blit the vain stuffJ%)Ht of which’ dramas are composed. 
We have asked no iimre of life than what th( /m in play¬ 

houses present us with. Even thovse types Iwe waxed tainier. Our 
clock appears to have struck. We are sm*Er,Ak?<UAT|:i). liMjiis dearth 
of mundane satisfaction, we contract politic alienees with shadows. It 
is good to have friends at couid, i Lhe abstracted media of dreams 
seem no ill introduction to that spjrit|mh presence, npo no 

long time, we expect to be thrown. ' We arC trying to know a little of 
tbe triages of that coloiiy |:tp;;:lenrn: the language, and the faces we 
siiall meet with there,;that awkward at oar first 

coming among thebi. We willingly call a ph our fellow, as 
knowing we shall sopn be of their ihdk wiiipanio^^ Therefore, we 
cherish dreams. We try to in them the alphabet of the invisible 
world; and tlu'nkj^ know alreadywith us. 'I’liose im- 
coiuh shapes, wlridv iyhile we flesh and blood, aflViglited us, 

have become familiar. We feel atlenuated into their meagre essences, 
Unddiave given ihC; baud of hajfTway fipproacli to incorporeal hoiflg. 
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We once thought life to he something; but It has unaccountably tallen 
from us before its time. Therefore we choose to dally with visions.. 
The sun has no purposes of ours to li^ht us to. 'ifhy should we get Up ? 

Thatwc skauld lie dawi witUAe ifcw/i.i—We ooiiM never quite under¬ 
stand the philosophy of this arrangeme^, or wisdom ofoOT 
in sending us for instruction to foese woollyf bed^^ A sheeps 

when it is dark, has nofoing to do hut to shut his aill^y eyeSj and sleep 
if he can, Man found out long sixesi-r-rHaii caiidle-lightl without dis* 
paragement to sun or moon, the kindliest luminary pf tJie three—if we 
may nrjt rather Style thee their radiant deputy, mild: v of the 
moon ’--Wjedove to read; talk; sit aUentj eat, drtnk,^^^^ candle-' 
light. They are every body's siih and mpop* This is our peculiar and 
household planet Wanting fei whit savage^^^^tt^ pights must our 
ancestors have spent, winterfB in caves and unillumined fastnesses! 
They must Have lain ahoiit and gpmbled at 9 ^ in the dark. 

What repartees could have passed, when you must have felt about for 
a smile, and handled a^ei^bourV clfeek to l?e sire tliat he understood 
it? This accounts for the seriousness of ife elder poetry, it has a 
sombrecast (try il#ibd or Ossiau), derived fe^ the tradition oftfose 
unlamhorn’d ni^fe, Jokes earnedfo candles.^ We wonder how 
they savv to pick Up a pin, if they had^ did they sup? what 

a melan^ of chance carving tht^ must iiave foade of it!—here one 
had got a leg of i goati when he wUwifed a horse'^ shoulder::;^there ano¬ 
ther had dipt his ^scooped pal tb in boney, when he 

meditated fight mare*s-milk,---There is neitlier good eatiiig nor drink- 
ipg, in ifesco^ Who, even in tljese piNrihzed times, has never experi¬ 
enced diis, when at some ecDimmic table he has commenced dining 
afer dusk, and Waited for foie foe lights came ? The senses 

absolutely give and take redprocally. (Ian you tell pork from veal in 
foe dark? bif distjngvuBh Sherris from pure Malaga? Take away 
the candle from die smoking manby foe glimmering^ of foe left 
ashes, he knows that he is-^still smokibg, but he knows it only by an 
inference; till foe restored f^t,' comihg in aid of the oifectories, re¬ 
veals to both sens^ foe frtU aromaf THen^ h his puffs! 

how he burnishes!—There is absojub^ty^ , sm^l^ fojpg^s reading, but 
by a candle We have^ffed fo*® aftectatipn of a book at noon-day in 
gardens, and in mltry ar^rs; hut it was labour forp’^h away. Those 
gay motes iw fop beam Mme ahoift you, hoyefing and 
many coqtiets, that Wffljaye you'laU tb tlfeir- 8 ^^^ 
your abstractions: By |lie bddnight toper, the^^^^w 
tations. By the same ligM; we must approach to their perusal, if we 
wouM catch the flame, the odour., , It is a mockery, all that is reported 
of the influential Phoebus. No true poem ever owed its birth |p the 
sun’s light. They are abstracted wor^— 

“ Things that were born, when noUe hut the still night, 

And his dumb,topdlepsaw his pipphiug throes.’' 

Marry, daylightr'-daylight might furiifeh foe ituageb foe crude mate¬ 
rial ; but for ibe flne- sh^ings, foe arue iurnmg and iiling (as mine 
author hafo it), they mu^ be content* tp hold tlfeir in%^ of the 
candle. The nntd jnfornM li^dvthat mveals^^^ fo^ on the 

domestic hearth, goes put in the stoishme. Night and sihmpe call out 
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the starry fancies. Milton’s Morning Hymn on Paradise, we would 
hold a good wager, was penned at midnight; and Taylor’s richer de¬ 
scription of a sun-rise * smells decidedly of the taper. Even ourself, in 
these our humbler lucubrations:, tune our hesi measured cadences 
(Prose has her cadences) bot unfrequently to the fihafm of the drowsier 
watchman, blessing the doors;'’ or the wild sweep of winds at mid- 
nigltt. Even now a loftier we have yet attempted, 

courts our endeavours. We would indite something about the Solar 
Systetn .^—bring the candles. Etu. 


' NOTES 0N THEi^ 

Descenoants or oreat MEN.r-Mpn^ the last 

surviving mernber of the family ot j. X has just died in 

Geneva at an advanced age. It is believe, that 

there are scarcely any collateral kindret], of mefl of genW in former 
times, now remaining in Engtaridi and not a singlei, lineal descendant, 
except a female one, of Shakspeace.'t' In England, die collateral 
branches appear to be confined to the families of Drydeiij Parnell, and 
Sandys (the fine, old, relishing translator of Ovid). Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Milton, have left none; Pope has left none. Not a single other 
poet is lineally represented {luckily, petliaps^ ibr him); nor Baeon^ nor 
Sir Isaac, nor Sir Joshua Reynolds, nor lik)]pfthi; npE Purcell, nor 
Steele, Swjft, nor Addison) ndf Johnson, nor ; Maiibbrougb, nor Peter¬ 
borough,: or any of tbeiVorthies of Queen Eli!r.abeth’3 reign, nor scarcely 
a wit of Charles the ^econdi Was the fire t;po brigM and sel f-con- 
suming, and so died away ? Many of fiiera had no children at all; 
and of others, the progeriy was but sorr^y^ a spare. 

How TO GET A MTTtE handsome EXeiTEMEN’r*-r'‘ Amongst the sub¬ 
scriptions for tlie children of General poy, is one of two thousand 
francs by Mr. Beaumont, an Englishman. Mr. Beaumont dined, on 
Saturday last, at the Restaurateim% BeaUvilJiers, in company with 
several French gentlemen. The epnvepatibn turried chiefly upon 
General Foy. When the paTt|; breakihg ubi Mf» Beauinont took 
one of the oorapmiy aside, awi said to him, ‘ Ifave two bank-bills, for 
a thousand francs each, in my pocket-book,^ to risk 

this evening at thvT Cercle Eiro/igefs / but^^ I iS|vc heard 

of General Foy, I prefer adding them to the ^mscription for bis chil¬ 
dren—Here, take them, and I shall go and'spend the evening at 
home.’”—Morwiwg Faper ,—This is better than car^s and hillia|ds. 
The excitement would evening with one of so gene¬ 
rous a tuim of mihd; and is no head-ache afterwards, no 

repentance, no sorrow, no profit itself unprofit^le.! In the pleasant 
farce of Btue Devils, James Megrim congratulates himself that he had 
not put a pistol to his bead that eyeniiig? because he has had his gene¬ 
rosity eneited, which gives him a little better spirits. “ lam very 
glad,” says lie,,.rubbing his hands,that I didn’t shoot inyseif.” Many 
a gambler (an appell^pn, which we need riot say* we are 
using with regard to ^r, Beambm^Q; himself with 

[foly Pyinc. - t At ljcanilnmon» of the name orHsrt. 
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the mae reason, upon not having tltrown away his money; nay, for 
not baving done the SiMne thiog’, and parted^. w 

•IriiVE AND P|[,ouGmNo.—Mr. Hughes Ball has sold his fine :}>ack of 
barriers, and commenced practical farmer. lie has talren 
own immediate management a farm, consisting of upwards of eight 
hundred acres; audit is no unusual sight, m the neighbourhood of 
Oathmds, to see the hoSutifiil Mercandotti Ball and her husband, the 
former in the russet gown, und the latter in a fustian farming-jacket,: 
perambulating the ploughed field, txn that extensive and fertile doh)ain. 
Morning this be true,—not a whipt of the iao«ient,-^ai)d the 

gentleman ahA lady are really occupied aud amused, we wiH venture to 
say that they have by far the best of it amotjg nine-tenths’of the pe()ph! 
in high life. It is like a scene in a ballet become true; and better. 
But can they adhere to it?-^tlie gentleman, we mean ; for he leads of 
course; and an amiable woman, we conceive, can adliere to any thing, 
if site is encouraged, tpi4 be dphOs^th atiy grace. Mer- 

candottii in her russet gowof perambulating the ploiv field, re¬ 
minds us of thd^ pleasant passa^s iit the aneitjnt poets ,.411 whkdi Love 
is repreieented as turning ploughman, ® 
work fdf him. See MoschitSfoUi^^^^^^^ 

^ Ipsa Ve«ftB Ifflcs jam nunc migrayit in iigros, 

Vettaque oratoris rHStica discit A 

Venus herself is in thl couiitry now, 

And Love lias icaintibe language ofilie plough 

F'tiiiY Editions. —For sb Mr, Pickering’s-publications might he 
called. Our classical readers are acquainted witfi his Latin and Italbn 
poets, See, An advertisement tl»e other day m the newspapers, informs 
us of an edition of Shaksycare m-otfte miutature volume, with a vig- 
siettci and portrait by Stfisthawf, for a guinea; and of another, at two 
guineas, with thkty-^'^t engravings, -which consists of nine extremely 
smfiH vokottcs, any one' of which may he carried in a card-case,” 
Moitsiear Cobweb might read m these. Puck might intrencli himself 
in an arum, and peruse -his ovm ad,ventures. But a fellow-critic iu 
this Magazine has alreadyjgone fti8^ic.i'gths on that point, in the fairy’s 
person. Publications Mr» Pickering’s, if a, little bbiectionahle to 
(dd eyes, are the pride aid glctry of young ones; and are particularly 
welcome^vsudh l^ers 4f books, the truest of all, as delight to take 
an auth^with tliem itwo the fields. Translators find them a happy 
addition to their stock, the same account, 

OaiGiN Of' Napoleon,” wc are told in the-Memoirs 

of fhe Margravilfeof ** d,etested sjtawls: be liked to see the 

shape of womep, and pteteiided that it was the deformed who first in¬ 
vented them; nor could he bear to see a woman without rouge, their 
paleness gave him pain, and be always imt^hted them to be ill.’f It 
is singular that Kapoletm shcwild dislilm one Wphistiemioo, and like 
another. We thmkhhn eqriaUy vvroiig in,pbjectiiig to shawls, and in 
the approbation bf psmt; hut he was right in the general notion that 
fashions originate an d^efortoity or im^rfeebpn* It is the fashion at 
pre.sent to drink little hr no wine.at.mimai’} wlikdt is owing, we siip- 
f)Q,se, to some gentleman, high b the uppjk ciroles, who can no longer 
indulge'himstdf that way, aitd'itt Hraour of whose infirmity,we aic 
to be teropm-atfi. A carious bpok might be Written on the origin and 
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Jiktory on'asliions; much secret memoir on bib and stay, and a world 
of edification respecting hoop-petticoats/ :: 

Revekend Shooting.—A I’ewvvefeliS igo,tbc Reverend J, Torr, of West- 
Icigli, shot a cock-pheasant, wlncfi, on examination^ was foun lost 

its left leg; and, within tes mliiules after, a friend ofnlte reverend geHlleinan, 
who was shooting in company with him, kiilcd a wnddcocfe, which ivas defi¬ 
cient of its right leg. Bom, birds were & high Pail4---Th 

meaning of this i8,ahat a bird may sutVivc after it has been eftt and ntaiined; 
just as a clergyman, provided he were temperate, and bfd his leg shaved off 
'at the right place by a lucky accident, might;survive:^ few shortweeks 
of groaning. We siiggest this to such of the sportive as are occa¬ 

sionally indicted under Lord EUeribrnough's Act for cdt|mg and maimiug, 

O’Keefe.— -A subscription ba3„beeB set on foot for tfi 
to which every one who has thoroughly felt the [deasantry a^d j^n of his 
wi itings must be happy to eontHbute, We think it a pity^ for their sakes and 
his, that, besides the subscription now gdin^ on, ahother Is not opened, in 
which the contributions nugm he confuied to Gronminr half-crovyhs. Many 
;i goo<] fellow, tiot much rl^ier than the poet, inigbi bc^ad^^ to offer him hk 
gratitude in that shape, who is prevented, by*a natural diffidence, and perhaps 
i)y a sense of other debts> from making hk appearance aTiiong surnsof a larger 
description. Vt’e say graiitude, becati8c this is the : light, and no other, in 
ivhicli Mr. O’Keefe should, atid, we trust, does fjegard the sympathy so pro- 
peilv iiiatiifesied with his wants. This remark We are tempted to make for 
the sake of all parties ; it being strongly in our recollecfion (and the pulilic 
vdll be louciied to hear the circumstance), that when two friends of the writer 
of ttiis paragraph took the liberty Of calling at Mr. p’Keefe’s residence, some 
years ago, and tried to feel their way towards bis <|imtott of the meaihre now 
resorted to, it was given them to uudersland byd^s (laughter, that bet fathei, 
old and liliudas he was, and slfuj^ling with diffii^UieSj'w-as very nice in hav¬ 
ing them brought forvvard, and preferred stnigglinign as long as possible. By 
this let the public Judge how severe ah hour must,|iave come upon him. This 
was ai least set en or eight yeans ago, and Mr. O’i^efe was then aged, and liad 
lost his eyesight. Miss O’Keefe (for her fwher \|as not in the W'ay) s|K>ke of 
him as strongly attached to quiet and priyacy. llle spirit of natural piety so 
hapiiily inaiul'esied in several of his jiiccek, and g&ing tire ap,parem,t 
lessness of some of his pleasantest characters, had ^tlled itself into a fondness 
for having the Testament read to him. The 3erio|T,^ therefore, owe him their 
sympathy, as well as the lively; and they vyho wite thh^ the 

lively, (which is the case with most^f^is, some w’|y^r other,) and who have 
.'drsrnately smiled through a tear at his graVer scelPi and weptsome 
of the heartiest laughter ia the vvorld at his comic ofc, owe him all the smiles 
and pleasant tears which they can bring into hisdl®ace in retiirq^TVe saw, 
the other day, a letter, with his ftignature to it, just whiten. It had^easion to 
speak of the urgency Jie was under for want of iiis which it did in the 
fewest and manliest terms possible j and the signa^re ijra's at onee^^^^ blind 
and so full of honest endeavour*—the Jc/m in good foutid baird,’going diaect 
up hill, and the C'’KEBrE, wdllia still hattdsom but less ppteut attempt, go¬ 
ing down «/,—that we have 'smddm seen any thing upon paperunore touching. 
The temporary alarm occi^idned hint-by disputes in the 

Covent-Garden:management will, it is bop^, turn toitlwr’very best account, 
now that the public are made awafo one of the 

theatres were to present two dr three of hU pfoasaintest pieces one evening, 
and Munrkn were to come back,/or that euemnj* ontf, (d perforni in them! 
Would not this and the fobscriplion settle him triumphaetly for the rest of 
his life? Suppose ‘‘Wild Gats’’ acted finst, and Si><ig8 of 
“ Modern Antitiues” after it; or 'three small pieiaes instead; iacludiug the 
“ Doldram,” or the “ (Castle of Andalusia.” Fantf Muudun, in addition to 
his natural talent for a ddighted wonder, wondering fo see himself once more 
m tlie stage, and his old admirers wrondeiing amrtraitsported to see him I 
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Fincy llim jfeoft’i awicl only oiice rtiore, in ISippeikin, or liie sleeper 
awafeeried ill tJae “ Doldrain,” sr t!»e old antiquary in Modont Antiques,” 
doStiag^^n a gi'idjronfer tlie ** uiodel of the Esciirial,” aiic! expressiing, at 
sight nfvg phial half fVil| of vvater, luit his astonishiijeiit at the impmlence ol’ 
thefeltew who painis it ttpoii Jvini for one of I'iiohifs tears, hut his astptiish- 
ment at the fact of iherti haying heen ” such a la%ge teat.” A good jiortion 
of 0’K.eefe’s humbur li'isjong been idtntified with Mundeiii^s aoling ; the rest 
is delicious animal spirits, gay as theJafk, and godd-humoisrecl as innocence. 
Shall not thd aulhor'<>f all this be Warrned tb hts old age with crowds of hu¬ 
man hearts?'"'. ‘f; 

b\)NTHlLt A BBP,y.---The, tower of this cclehmted place, being, it seems, of 
a composition woithy pf the toy inside, ^las fallen -in, and laid waste a 
con^derable part of the .west end of ihc building. No harm was done. Mr. 
Farquhar is said to havganticipated the cataatrbph^^^^ reiriored to the other 
end accordinglyi A: Bath paper says, iri yindication of t .trchiiect, (Mr. 
Wyatt), that the tbwer was at first#tot intended to be so iohy, and that when 
Mr, Beckford wished it to be carried to its late aspiring eminence, tiie build¬ 
ing was too far advanced to alioW of any change in the foundation ; so i hat, 
Mn W^yatt was obliged»to finish the rethaihdehb^ with wood. 

But the fall of the tower must bfovving to ihscbiriiy of some son at the loan- 
datioi) j and hpw thil attctnpled division, or ho^-cn of the hiame be¬ 
tween wood and stone' exonera It’S the architect, we cannot .sec. A curious 
report ia abroad, that M r, Beck ford was building a new tower at llti i), in order 
to command a sight of his old one at Fonlhiil. . W^e sujtpose he wiii now 
wish to tarry it lo^a BdbeJ height, in order to look down into the [dat e, 

where. :the pastv,hi Mail.”:’.;''-, v 

Progress of Cast.—A; wicked wag has produced a' cariciuuic; midcr this 
title, itv which he marshalleth all the prajected improvements of tlie age, and 
inakcth them take tlTeir fantastic progress before the eyes of tin; st tu 'icr. h 
is a spirited etching, .ahnostbs abundant in meaning as in figures, and hjii! a 
reprobate eye to a cornoi^gn Hogartluau vivfe of post and [dacard- 
Priests., antt-pHeats, architects, .politieiaiisg+refoniters, fiaroing loyalty-uK'n, 
high ami low, rich; and poor,(one With auother, all goou “ I'i ogressiug,” as the 
Americaiisiarw., Life goeidohy'at,any.rate f and tber^ is so nnich merrimeut 
on all sides, ihat fOr our parlki ioc,lined to improvements .O', we are, we shoulil 
be willing cnongh to join the laug^JI'ougbout, if the world were a.s merry 
as the artist., The homies iare .as purpose as tire pedestrians. 

TlveFC is the office of the Ptqchwah Ifining dismal, diiapiclutcu 

condition p a barber’s shop^ with 21 shaved during divine .ser¬ 

vice,” the A worn Out(boafdih^scho lor young h-dies and gentle¬ 
men, very neitthbourlytjitta^t^^ pUblw-housC, cslled the Angel and Punch- 
Bowl, byT? ^roore. Anvod^hecroWd ikajoliy, but vehemeiu., reverend per- 
son hold^ a flag, mEciib|d, *i:Tlie Church iit Anger,” the D for danger be 
ing biddCp^aholher fla'^ ipsdribed “ Converted Jews,” Tlicn there i.s the 
Galedoiiian Chap (t>rbefu| obstructed iaitho samow , who holds a [temion, 
crying out, “No t’heafrtfl" Purity of Election, with a bludgeon, very drunk ; 
an4 above all, a petty fPow cafl^ the Great Unlaiovvn, with his hat over 
his eyes,: And a constable4 staff peeping out of o’Sr poekei. Some of the faces 
and figtiies arc, siery clever, parlicularty the Barbery the Saying-banks man ; ihe 
.few Biw pickitig A the. Charity Boy and iheBea'dlyi' The Beadle 

is rich from bead to foot., Nathlcss, we like.pot to see Mrs. Fry so roasted : 
wcareataloss to know why th^aoks deserve to he made Black Devils; and 
are not aware that the pyopo&at of ah University in London has occasioned, 01 
is likely to occasion, any sort of cant. However, there is no barm done where 
a cause cun afford a joke; and where it cannot, the more it is joked at, the 

irOtU'V. ‘ . . , ' 
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LECiTBRi. X'., . ' 3; 

ConchmonoJ Lecturt\—The Gfeth Drarntt — ’Msehylm, 

iEsCHYWJs, tlu; propcr/oandcr of Greek boro, according 

to the testimony of the Arundel maiddes; in the ^ 6,‘3d 

Oljnnpiath or 5g5 years before ChtiisL ; It « prohabie that his family 
was noble, for his brother had a high coinmand in the Athenian army 
at the battle of Marathon, a period when the arisloGracy of Athens were 
still in possession of the,principal offices of piitilic trust, / His fhther, 
Euphoriou, was of Eleusis, a city of Attica, whern the of 

Pagan mysteries, those of Ceres, were celebrated. It is a disputed 
point whethpr our poet was iBitiated in those, mysteriesi Certain 
it is, that lio u as publicly accused of having divulged them on the 
stage. According to one tradition, he obtained his aequittal before 
the Areopagus, by disproving his* tdleged initiation f yet Aristotle’s 
allusion to the charge setems rather tp indicate his belief that the 
poet was acquainted with the Elbusinian secrets. * 

Cicero assutes us, that the great tragedian was a Py thagorean in 
ills principles. It is interesting to imagine his gifted faculties ex¬ 
panding in a school of philosophy so distinguished, as the vSanaian was, 
ibi- cherisliing the principles of freedom, and ftm inculeating a mer.* 
ciM aiid. pure morality. Yet the siqiple fact of A'ischylus having 
been a Pytlsagorcan, furnislies iio clue to either an extensive or minute 
knowledge of his intelleetual history. It is beybiid any man's power 
to tell us exactly what the fol)owcr.<of Pyffiagbrds the 

time of /Eschylus. Almost all that passes fpr ^le history of the Sage 
of Sauios is entitled to as litile helief as the Aaventures of Aniadis de 
Gaul. Of Pytluagoras’s great and beneficent jipfluence mv the con¬ 
temporary world, there.is certainly no Toom^ to doubt.; and, i all 
probability, tlie .science of numbers and pure mathernhties w con¬ 
siderably indebted to him. But the testimony of goes deeply 

against the supprisition of his seiehtffi discoveries having been mo¬ 
mentous : and tlHiugh m? y of UjO $end^^^ of the, so called, golden 
verses of Pylhagorai are oeaH6fifi,%nd may be genuine, 
be pretended that tile Jragment itself is either uniuterpoiatedt pr older 
than the age of Plato, il' it be so old. 

All the irdbrination indeed gaffiered rc8p^^ng iEs- 

chylus is scatteretb obscure, and perplexing. In compliance with the 
general voice of tradition, we must ascribe to him the invention of 
every thing tljat. is most important to tragedy, both in its spirit and its 
ibrm of representation, and among these the invention of stage dialogue. 

'—It appears at the same time, that he began hi* draOKitie career at 
the age of twenty-five; and yet lie was forty years of age, as the Arundel 
marbles attest, when he gained his first pri,!e in tragedy. According 
to these facts, he must have been foiledxor fifteen years in the outset 
of his Course by competitors, who either wrote monological plays,’'' or 
who must have borrowed the inyefit'^b dfldialogue from himself, if 
they beat him^ tragedies in whi|h two speakers were introduced. 
Unhappily, the ravages of ume have fefVits n .i^ing'e work of Pra- 

• That is, playsvvitli uo utlicr eliaraetLTS ihan a tliirnis, bcoUc^ a sivgle speaker ; 
nd it staffe mute. 3 

JWara i8Vb.—.voi../xvi./No./txiji. '. B- 




tinas, or €ba*filu8. or Phrymcus, by which we Dsight liave iudeed ol 

the first of ^sdiylii ., . 

At the i>criod#f the of Marathon, he mdst have been five anil 
and «n that occasion, as well afe afterwards;,, at Salarais and 
a, Jie diirtiBginshed hiroseif by personal dourageVainidst tiie bravest 
l^neratibn of the Ath^ians. Shortly ^bcfbife his death, bie is said to 
hive composed his own epitaplt, in yhibh he made no allusion to his 
poetry, but only challenge posterity to. remembe* his militery fame. 
The.wish was natdraL It was fair that he should foresee his own 
poettearimmortslity, bat the feats of hts martial prowess could not, 
like woidc?, speak for’themselves. • 

For sixteen, years ’ after his first victory, .ho kept'posSessipn of the 
traijie throne; but at the end of that period Sophocles, though .by 
many years his junior^ disputed him, :and obtained the supremacy. 
Chagrin at this eireumstahce is said to have driven him from . home 
to the court of Hiero, King ofaSleily, who^^^^ the 

same time sh-red h^ the‘poets Epicharm^s, Simonides, and Pindar, 
But his emigratitm has been Inscribed «to other causesj and particularly 
to the offence be *Iiad given by the disdodfee^O religious mysteries. 
* It appears, however, that he mdst have paid more Uian one visit to 
Sicily, for he oertainly returned and coBteiided on the Atiienian stage, 
after his.defeat by Sophocles; and Herman even sends him four times 
to Sicily, .fits last removal was, in all probabiUty, owing to political 
causes. , If . we compare the^ speech in favour ; of the Areopagus, 
which he puts, into the mouth of Minerva, in the play of “ The Furies,” 
with the phlfHcsd circumstances of his times, iWe can regard iBschyhis 
in ho other light tliap that of a bold and vehement supporter of the 
Athenian ati^topracy, *defehding a eourl of |ustice, that was the last 
bulwark nf iM^use. Possibly he had himself owed gratitude to the 
Areopagus, fu®avin^ protected him against the bigotry of the vulgar. 

It is cert»in%at he died at Hela^ in Sicily, and that the inliabitants 
of that city gave him an honaurlble tomb. His sons, Euphorion and 
Bion, and his nephew, Philocles, are said to have Retouched his pieces. 
Whatever offence he had'given tlm Athenians, its metriory was oblite¬ 
rated, by his death. Titey deqr^ rewards for tlie renewed repre- 
aetitations of his tragedies,m^mfic^t mark of respect from a 
people ;wbo had still ^reat dramarie authors aHve to feed their love of 
novelty ^iritfresHwigmal productiongmid the Adienian youtli recited 
his poetry at' p^liefisstivj^With branches of myrtle in their hands. 

It has been. meaticMa^ the rival dramatists of Athens 

contended for the prinewith tetralogies, or suites of four pieces, 
cCilisjsting of three tragedies and a satyiic'drama* Ba|lhelemi con¬ 
ceives, foat tin's custoii^ ’j!^ siriving with ^alities of pteys began in 
the time^f ibaohyfos dwt-it continued for about a century. But 
it is ideal* it did not conthma an nn^ken custom; for it is men¬ 
tioned by Ktiidits, that Boj^odesmeasu^ against drama, and 

oat tntralcgfo 8 f"lrifohiaand'ihK*e''«re other proofs, that the 
tna^c poets wbi^Jfometh^xr&wned for ain^e productions*' 

In the casft'oftMBwmshi.with fotiralo^ies, tins; Atheniaii sn^e, if we 
were to.believe |i!la 4 tipe>^l>acier, mosthave' ofteiijexlnbited as many as 
sixteen dramas In ^ COhrae of a siogle day. The absurdity orthis sup¬ 
position scarcely nCeiis fo he exposed. A Greek tragedy could not have 
,^»een well performed in .much less than two hours; but, supjfosing it to 
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hav<* ocCiipteJ liule raore tfem ^ fcour, the sutt must have set afld 
men again upim a sleepy before sixteen pieces eouldhave . 

been got through. Passiboately fond of their draina as the Athe* 
nians werej the in the springrecason^ when their tliteatres . 

were openied^ eould not hnee sufficed Ibr the representation of more- 
tban six or eight piecesf; 'and w?)e, can Scarcely Ima^nc their highly 
excited aeasibihties not to baVe b^eih exhausted by a siili Stnaller num¬ 
ber. At the same’^meit is by nC^eans im|imbahle that the perform¬ 
ance sometimes outlasbtd th^ da;^ght, ai^that the terrorsof some of 
their tragedies were heightenellby ap 'iliaminaied representation in the 
night or twilight. The i^tiries, in the Enmem^es of i^Escb^las, are dis¬ 
missed by torch-light, whi^ wotdd tp that the scene of 

their tycit was darJtj^ and tneit dept^re was through orchestra, 
which could not have been ainifkkl^^tarkened. - 
The Greek Drama was higldy natitmal and mythological.' A modern 
{me t looks round to the whole world feir a choice of subjecft-; but nothing 
H in high poetry pleased the .Greeks that had no^ a rotei once, both to 
their Gods and their great familiea. Their traditiens, tpo^' in xpite 
of .their exttavgganee, had' nipcfc-historical connexion of events, as 
causes and eousequences, from the beginning of time down to, the 
dawning of credible history. Oracles were fulfilled by catastroplies 
which pFodueed ftesh orades, and these, in their tWn, were consum¬ 
mated by hew redactions of fhtality. Calamity was norpictuired as a 
mere individual miscbancey but as an inBeritance entailed on races and 
families. As thus no fablp stoodi^nlone, every legend must have sug¬ 
gested a group of other legends to the imagination of-cn Greek. The 
Cyclic {loets attempted to embody the whole jd^she hf timse national 
traditions in epic poetry; and in like manner, it'i^ scarcely be doubted 
that the tra^c poets dranaatiaed,',among them, the mythology 
and heroic history of Greece, How far the Pnth'e im^ 

tragedian approached to the character of a Cyclic bdtfy of*dTamatic 
poetry, is not ascertainable from the wreck of them which has readied 
us; but it is clear that their pofets fregueniiy devoted snccessive dramas 
to the memory of indindual heroes kid families. For example, Sophodes 
twice celebrated Ipbigenia, Philocw*^, and others; and tlirenof liis 
extant plays relate to the family of CE&ipUB. - 

So also in tlie Temaina>bf there afeidnree tragedies on the 

misfortunes of Agamkmmn ,Wisthcdd;^'mdeed we have no 

extant pif^e of JS^hylus, ^ Fer$mn?» was n uin^ piece; 

and the fact of jii$ having fn||$^Mlyst(a^nseVe on single 

subjects is indul»tnb}«« 

portion of modem” iladspmi, fu»' bfs 

pieces, with vfty •!>} lii|^ that was not a 

dering Its thrbe paria oply aof^is^y t^nfa.gredelteu^ ‘';l^ mis light 
alone, namely* aan to be consi¬ 
dered, according eiwd % this expansive 

design of his worka^,ihey^•dMgt^dOTkbr1wm' great tra" 

gedians. U is alloiv'ediim aod the An¬ 

tigone of So|ihocles^coniiik^Bte%j^|^pjfe trilogy*. BiCth^,case (say the 
^vritcr4‘^ whom we alhi^) hi with these three pi^es*. 

the A^memnon, the Clio^hor^, an^he Furies, which were produced 
hj ihe poet at the same period, wcfi^iioted m immediate succession on 

. .* '' ‘ - t, 
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tiie eame day, and, according to a atriking affinity, 

considered as one great drama, to ffie tra^y of^^dcWth,:. With much 
ffigenuity and researchifProffi^^^ has investigated 

ishatever traditions can be found respecting the lost tragedies of 
JEschyitis; and has given a ccaijectural accoynt of twenty of hir trilo¬ 
gies, all of which, he is. positive, njust have possessed the same inter¬ 
nal tripartite harmony as works‘bf art, Genclli,,,on the same side of 
the question, ajisures us, that we-nan 4° justice to the genius of 
dEschylus only hgf Contemplating him as a trilogist; and undoubtedly 
it Stands to f«:asofi, that if the poet meant his ,p^‘CeS not for dramas, 
but only for acts of dramas, we shall criticise ffiem,'m the light of inde¬ 
pendent single.j^ieces:, aa.uBlhirly as if we took a^tue out of its j^oiip, 
and judged oflt without regarMo its edect in c^bination. ‘ 
Against a theory broached by “genius and supported by learning,* 1 
am little inelfficd^io oppose a dogmatic opinion; yet I must own that 
I cannot get rid of my doubts respecting its tenability. In the first 
place, do those threb pieces, the Agameihaon, tlie Choephorm, and 
the Ilumenidfis, make the imagination, when it views them asia whole, 
forget the broken unity of time,'as easily as does the fragedy of IVfac- 
betii think not. Macbeth is sA least the hero, from first to last, of 
the tragedy that bears his naraej hut who is the hero of the Argive 
trilogy? Orestes is never once presented on the stage in the first act 
of the trilogy, and, though alluded to and mentioned in prophecy, is 
understood to be a child at the period of his father's murder. Even 
Shakspearo’s Pexdita is shown to the spectators at the beginning of the 
tragedy, in order to prepare h«r for figuring at iihe end of it; but 
Orestes never appear^, iq ^schylus’s trilogy till he comes forth as an 
adult in the second drama, ‘On the contrary, Macbeth is present, 
either to our eyes or imaginations,' from the first sound of his march 
upon the ^tagfr to his dying combat. 

According to this theory, the’/ame and success of JEschylus was 
founded on trilogies. Is it not singular, if this was the case, that no 
notice of the circumstance ahouid have ever reached us from antiquity ? 
Aristotle knew the works of ^schjlus very'PvelJ ; yet neither he lior 
Quintilian have ever hinted thatiiSfe works of the great old dramatist 
were to be judged of iq trilogies, and not in single pieces. Nay, it is a still 
more surprising, not tc^-bay an astonishiog fact, supposing the theory to 
be true,that when Anstopbaiies, who was no way unfavourable to 
dEsehyluSi^jpoiupares. his merite with those of Euripides, in the play of 
the Frogs, he makes the ancieivt tragedian, prefer his claims to the tragic 
ci;pwD, not On, the itrengffiof tfilogie^, hut of single pieces, namely, the 
Persians and the Seven Chiei^ against 
iJqt still,. KidependentJy o|^^ts allegod unity of design in his trilogies, 
thu genins of dEschylus is ^to be f venerated for strength, grandeur, 
and inventive feitihty. It #lr^uld be remetnbered that all his dramatic 
excellenctes,|^ye .the he^hftuiqg.oforiginality^ and ail his defects the 
apology of In the drama, he had to explore his wqy like 

a discoveroif'On without a chart or a pilot. According 

to all tradition t%;'4ratna befiire his. time had never been select or» 

-. ' ■ . ■ ' _ 

• * I have not been *0 fortntt8i(te a* to'ianeet with what flcrman and Buttlyer have 
written on the same sohjlecli hut J understand they are oppost'd to this opinion of 
Wetcher’s, and that the fontier makes nO ffistihction bi^ween the Creek dramatists 
' jyo tiiis fdkged unity of dosi;;;” iirthe.j?ro«ping:of tlmir ;plays ; but conceives the 
of jEschylus to hjWe po other aa)algataation than tpiiUnntty of argument. 
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solerah m { 13 * tliction; and it «;«^s pfobably to sustain the voice and 
mind of the Tr^jc Muse ahov.^ abhorred intermixture wiiir the 
Contic an4 coTOtJton'place,, that ■ dEschylus was sometiines betrayed 
into the opposite fault of being tumid and obscure, and of getting up his 
pieces (as in. the itmtanoeoftbe Eurnenides) with a terrific preparation 
that “ iMi'fmtd tip the stJa?/ dark,lmd ovefstretched in metaphors 

as his style may occasional^ it still exhibits a high accoifdance 
between his hold, im^ety «nd;'&is proud chttceptioas; and’his cha¬ 
racters, though distmev are so idUal, that Aotlpng but the most imagi¬ 
native language would seem to he^t them.—;^hd'''couhl bear to hear 
a Prometheus or 'aCassandrh address us in proite^ ot in prosaic poetry i 

In pathos he Would hayie been a if he had stooped to tender¬ 
ness: as we may *ee his-^ de9cripjUpn;(K0|f the sacrifice of 

Iphigenia. How plctdreJlke, e)»|trisite passage, are the Greek 
chiefs brought before Us, when tliey strike tbei^'seeptt^ to the ground 
at the rising of Agamemnon to his dauglit^s sentence I and 
how loveably vivid seemij the'Vicrim' tolook'when, dirows 
down her tom and maiden veil ! But iEschylus inerged the pathetic 
in the tertiblp. He found the half-formed dratlia of his country a 
religious solemnity—he could’give it dignity only by connecting it 
with the religion of his time, and at foot time the essence of Greek 
religion was terrdri Eutality, too, was a" prmcipfe of the riatioh^^^^^ 
perstition, which tended to give the dramn exUe^iVe simplicity v it 
is inealcuiably more di®c«lt to raakfc events teasi at 
and probable when they are deduced from natulial human motives^ l^en 
when they are represented as tesulring from pretwnatural influence 
acting on infatuated human winds. So that tioiodern "tragedy requires a 
labour and complexity of incidents, in order to produce surprising 
catastrophes, that were spared to the anckrit dramatist'.' Yet it is a part 
of the praise of Jilschyfos, that, whilst his dramas hinge on oracles and 
fatality, his agents always pJeserye. an air of freedom. Their voluntary 
guilt has no shelter in necessity from dur moral censure; and, where 
they act inhumanly at the command of Heaven, Hieir human .instincts 
resist to the last extremity. Thus, Cly temnustra is made appalling and 
odious, though her crime is prec!j'’hBd in prophecy; and though Orestes 
is comiufiled by the oracle to exectne hia mother, yet the difficulty of 
his acquittal is awfully illustrative of the Iiorr0r =of parricide. 

Of more than a* hundred dranias which AShdi,ylHs composed, only 
seven are extant; but, happily* ainong these are same whiidthave always 
been reckoned hk masterpieces,. ^ Jnis “ FromUtlmns O^tned*’ exhi¬ 
bits a super-human heroi whpwas th'fe prototype of ^ilton’s Satan ; 
but Proraetlieus haa’the'grjmd^^fHaf^^an nndebSised W his maligaity. 
He has not, indeed, ’* Tli^,Widy ofjrevengd,^* Imt he iliustrates nobly 
'"Tbe nimoirquerabifeVid,, ' . '* 

And coittxge freV(» fo anbmU Or 

''He is one who brij)^ ; ' t ’iv"'-' '' 

' « A wind tM ti|be|^nge^'h^;|daoi? qt <>%(«•»’' 

Hk' character'is ccuiifi|roipa^ fowwnde supp^ted^^ wisdom, and the 
consciousness cd* an iw^kh<ihfo ,tj^ng. Thpughidivuse, he is not above 
our syropatliy, fof iw cause ofmail^ and his moral image, 

though superhuman, is harWoi^i^ .hy the satpeadous. proportion 
between his strength andbis’ su^lifi^s, Tljc mighty Titan had aidBd 
Jove himself to a&cend tlie throneiof Heaven; but, for opposing Jupi- . 
ter'a wish to destroy niankindji 'Waa^for briftgiug them the gifts of fire 
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artss, and eiviliaation, he is clvaineil to a rock in the deserts of Scythia 
by command of the King of Heaven. This would seem at the first 
view to he a startling subject for a Pagan audience—their benefactor 
exclaiming in chains against the tyranny and injustice of the greatest 
of their gods ! But, in the first |dawie, the Ijingnage 
Heaven, comes only froto the 

wretched victim of Jove^a seduction. Thfe chdrusv lhoitg^^ 
beings, and tire staneb friends of ;,tbe sufferer, who fly hot from his 
side even when the thimderhoif^^i^^ to descend, re-echo no senti¬ 
ment that is irreverend to Jupiter, But exhort the Titan to submission. 
And here, as in oflier tragedies, the cliorus, though imihortal, may be 
supposed to represent the feelings of the people. The religion of 
Paganism was fear, and not love; and an abject fear, that tried not the 
actions of diyinities by the standard of human morals. It was the sum 
of a Pagan’s superstition, that men must submit tb ihe gads, and the 
gods themselves to Fatality. On the sideof Prometheus ,it was impos¬ 
sible that human symp^hysho,uld not have bfceo enlisted, in witnessing 
this drama; but a |jrobablyv)^^^^^ his religion unsompro- 

mised by compassion for Prornetbeusj as inspired him with 

dread of Jupiter, as the King lof Heaven Prometheus speaks 

boldly, it is true ; but be was a god. ^ llie sentiment of the chorus, that 
“ Jove alone is free,’’ pre% wSd ihCulcates; what men were to think 
of supernal matters, namely, tl^t “ Might whs,i-ight.” 

The incidents of are certainly too few for 

our ideas of a tragedy. Yet yyhen I fmd W 

turing what must have been the materials of the lost pieces, which 
completed this trilogy (for \^schyins wrote^t plays on the subject), 

and even when I conceive tbe efl^ of the whole, embellished by the Fire 
Demons of licmnos, the herb’s; nuptials witli, H the chi^racter of 
Hercules, and the Titan’s deliveranee from the rock, I still feel as if 
neither prelude nor sequel could heighten the impression of Prome¬ 
theus’s character, which tfie Cxt^^ to my imagination. 

It is true that it is not properly a tragedy, but only a fancy-stirring 
poem of dread delight. The scehe^^O^ and ends in a desert; and 
the speakers and incidents are few,#mit (if I may speak niy own feel¬ 
ings) 1 like, the piece better on that very account, for its charm is 
wholly different from that of dramatic entertuiiiment. It inspires 
a soleran'awe and compassion, which needs no incidertts beyond the 
few that are introduced^ # sensations into a glorious admi¬ 

ration of the Tilbii’s self^ppwted inu’epidity. The antagonist of 
Joye is led to the ends of the earth—the executioner, Vulcan, recoils 
from riveting chains on a kindred god—the ministers of Jupiter com¬ 
pel him by threats to the task; and afeer an awful suspense, during 
which the very silence of th,e- sufterer is appalling, the hammer 
sounds in the echoing wilderness. One shudders, in reading the pas¬ 
sage, at its imagined clang. It «> not till afi «r« gone, that Promet^ieus 
deigns to open Ws lips* and appeals to the elements of Nature, whose 
spirits are his kindred— 

“ Ethereal air, and ye 8wirt-wiu|!ed winds. 

Ye rivci^ ;spiinging irem ibunis;; ye waves, 

• That obr th’ HXtcrmiuafele ocean Wi«^ 

Your crisped siniics :* thou all-producing earth! 

* Pfometheus Vitictus, 1. DO. Sebutz, the editor of .Sschylus, may benight in 
bis cmeniiatioii of tbe trovrl yeAftffjao in this passage, and of the reading which Fotter 
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And thee, bight Suii, ! calJj, 

Views the wide wprld beiieath, see what—a God-— 

1 suffer ifroni the Gods;^’ PHisr^sMu; 

His a^ony itself is l^esithed iff the- ntusic of pperfe^^ 

Speedily tliviae odours and the flutteriti| of wings announce tlie ap¬ 
proach of the Ocean N^mphSj Whose si^er Hesione ProihCtheus had 
married j and soon after Iheir father Oeeands arrives on his winged 
steed. They listen to his history; they console aiid advise him; but 
their timid counsels are rejfefcted by Prometbens. fie has a secret 
prophecy loclced in his hre^t, by the hndwiedge of which alone the 
ruler of Olympus Wan he saved from eventhm dethfonement^t and he 
resolves to brave the worst incalculable yeugeahee of the Tliunderer, 
rather than disclose the secret on other terms than his deliverance. 
Oceanus departs; hut the ocean ny&phB,' tri«f:tO the li of female 
compassion, ahitle by their htothei% Ib thn i^^ 

Jupiter's seducuon and abaridmimCbW arrives itt the frightftil solitude. 
Her plaintive, her bumap^ hrtW Wbmahrsh despair, 
contrast to the energy of PrometUettSi aiiKl whiist the cburtsel wdiich bt? 
gives her,,heijghtens our feonceptiph of his knowleTlgjji am 
her appearance is appropriate, as she is recognised to be the destined, 
though distant ancestress of Flercules, who is to be Frometheiis’Svde- 
liverer. The wanderings which he prescribes to Io> carry our fancy 
over the fabulous geography of anti<juity with a strangely wild and 
pleasing picturesqueness.; • 

The herald Mercury at last arrives with new threats from Heaven; 
and the Titan tfaua vents his contempt bh the ^tripling courtier ;— 

f* My inUeries, be ksSUred, I vvould not change 
For ihy gay serviUide ; but rather Aobse 
'To live a vaissai to this dreary rock,: ; —^ 

Than lacquey the proud heels of ^ ^ 

Mercury, losing his temper, exclaitns ^ ^ ^ ^ 

" Why am 1 check^l ? vvhy rated as a boy 
Prometheus.—'^ A boy thou art*--mbr:e .sitnple than a bo^ 

1 f thou hast hopes to be iitfem’d by Oi^ ^ 

To unlock my lips tfb this arrsed chain 
* No, lei hint hutrhvai^tning li^tmngarWbg^^^ 

Hk whitening andwb, and wiih his dmodeis shak^ 

The rocking earth, they move me ndV to say 
What force shall yvresi the sceptre (Vtun his 
Again he i.« threatehed with celestiai veiigeaBCe; but bis fortitude is 
unshaken, and he is struck by the thunder through tlip quaking 
earth—dte yictira of Jupiter in suffering, Intt his.,conqueror in jus¬ 
tice and magnanimity. 

The SuppliuAts and the Pp'sians are thd two least ^'nteresting ol 
^schylus's extent dramas. The latter has been justly pronounced 
to be only a splendid hymn in honour of iJberty and ol Xerxes's 
defeat; and it has not, Bke his other draJbnas, the apology for defective 
dramatic ititerc*st, that it belonged to a trilogy, and telLs only part of 
a story, for it was ddcidedly a single piece.'- In the Seven Chiefs 
before Thebes, there is great jejuaeBeBS of art, and more descrip¬ 
tion than action; but Still the descr|^tiQfB is abimating, and the action, 
slender as it is, exhibits character deeply pronounced, and 

Uanslated i but How sadly does, the tiaendineDl impair the poetical hcauty qf tin 
.passage;! y v --V' :"r 
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female pi<;ty still liiore iiceply T'lie lamcntationf of 

Aritigone and isniehe ovei* tiieir 1fonn a territile duo, to 
wliidi nn tiaailation has ever done, ox probably ever will do, justice. 

The scenfj of the tragedy of Agamemnon is laid at |he palace^^ 0 
My cene, and opens with the speech of a a-atchman who has been looking 
out of a tower for the s*ight of the signal flame 

that was to .bring inteMgcnce, from the besoigers of Troy. In a short 
time he descries the distant token that Troy has been taken. The 
fire on Mount Ida had told tiding.s to Lemnos, and from thence the 
signal had travelled from smtion to station till it reached Araehne and 
Argos. The'Choms of Argi^e elders then enter, hut evidently not till 
after thte eitit of the watchman. Aflen a long description of past events, 
that shows them ignorant of the latt^t tidings, they are imbrmed of them 
by Clytornhestrs, whose' ferocious pride they offend by a momentary 
incredulity. A herald, however, arrives, who announces the approach 
of Agamemnon, and farther relates, that the royal ship had been parted 
from the fleet in a stoyn, and had reached the haven Unacepmpanied. 
This information in some, thoifgh but in a small degree, softens to our 
imagination the ij|iprobabilUy of the monarch's rapid arrival; at the 
same time it gives n-greater probability to Giytemnestra’s power of 
fulfilling her gnilty purppsei than surrounded 

by all his frituids and his army. Meanwhile Clytemnestra continues to 
shroud her atrodty in dissimulation; and the poet justly represents her 
over-acted show hf je^,^^ officious honours which she pays to 
Agamemnon, and the querulous pvoliKity pf the dc.scriptiohs of her 
grief for his absence, as the very revt^tse of what would have come 
from the lips of natural and tumultuous affection. She implores him 
rjot to leave his chariot, nor to set his foot upon the ground, till her 
maidens shall have spread it with embroidered carpets. Agamemnon 
with sense and manliness replies,— 

0 Daughter qf Lcda—guardian of.my house, 

Of no small Icngth—rwith better grace my praise 
Would come from others. Soothe me not with siraius ' 

Of adulation, as a drl—^mraiae. 

As to some pmuflbarbdl^'nring, that loves r 

Loud aeclamattons echoed from the mouths 
Of prostrate woreha'pers, a clamorous welcome i 
r ^ Nor spread the streets with tapestry, hjs invidious, 

These are the honours we should pay the gods; 

• Respect me as a man/’— Patter’s .^settytm. 

Ip the train of Agamemnon emue^ the young imd beautiful captive 
Cassandra, tlie daughter of Priatii,'^dafred with the gift and ensigns 
of prophecy; and thoiugh d^tined neyef lb be beloved, yet not likely, 
even with this rhrawback on her powe^-pf psreseietice, to be a welcome 
guest under the roof of a mm-dereMt.. iftftm'prcaence of Clytemnestra, 
Cassandra attempts to''kpeak, buthnr agony is too great tb be articufete. 
But entering the fatal Palace, laer spirit, dtetolate widi tiie memory of 
Troy and tire sense other eaptivity^ scents tim shmghta^use to winch 
she is brought. The horrors of the past history of the house rise upon 
her mind; and an obscure exjrtbisrion ftora Glyiemuestra aashe departs, 
hints to the imflgmatioo, that the-last glance of the Queen’s eye had 
lighted up a vision in the Prophetess’s mind, of her owe as well as 
A gamemhon’s fote. For Clytemnestra, in her parting words, insinuates 
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that tlie miiKl o^f Princcgs be cured by the flow 

of blood. Never was ladphetic deep than Cassandra’s, 

nor tragic characters made to pass in more terrific re}s|g;ion: the royal 
victim retiring 'calm ^nd unconscions of his late, and the murderess 
retiring conscious of her purpose, and of having added a new 
victim, from the sight t)f the forlorn Princess*. In 'vain the eotnpas- 
sionatc Chorus endeavour to unriddle Cassandra’s words. Their iin- 
certamty add incredulity aggravate fljc burthen of her prophecy, till 
her voice swells from wailiagl 'to ty-ansported-agpuy, 4nd she catclaimS'^ 

** I burn, I burn,—'Apollo 1 O Apollo L 
This Uooess, that in <1 sensual stye' ^ 

Roll’d with the wolf, the generous Hon absent, 

Will slay mc- And the Sorceress, a'a she brews 
Hhr philtred cup, will drug'it with iiiy blood. 

She^glories, as against’htt h’Ubbaftd’s life. 

She whets the axe. ■ Her vengeance falls on him, 

.And falls on me, i!b«i have attended hiip. 

Why dO; 1 Idoger w'ear these ustdess honouTS, 

Tlvis laurel, wand, and ,these*iwophcfle wreaths? 

Away; before 1 die, J cast you from ni<N 
liie tWre and perish, I am rid of y^^^ 

Ord^kihe;^ 

Now forward, how l"go to close tlie scene, t 

JNor shrink from death!’* 

The murder of Agameirtnon closcly,foliows this prediction ; and with 
more eflect, that if is beWd the aceucs; after which Cly- 

temnestra comes forward^ only to avow, but to glpiy? in the 
Her apology, howevcf, which is that her child Iphigenia had heen sa¬ 
crificed by AgamemnoSi as well as pgiithus’srdcithi oftbe 
his ancestors had experienced from* those of Agamemnon, are coldly 
received; and the tyrant isiitt ls^^l%ed[ to to what is 

generally the most cqhvihettig Ihgic df t^ants, tmtoely>^^ to threatf;n his 
opponents with chains' and dungeons. The Chorus reply, -with be¬ 
coming spirit, ** An Argive scorns' to fawn on guilty greatness,” 
Swords are mutually dirawti, and j^igisthus, advancing to the Chorus, 
tells them that he dares to die. The Greeks were superstitiously at¬ 
tentive to ominous words; and tbe^Argives, seiamg upon this expression, 
cry out, d Pfoplietic be thy words!” But the scene closes without the 
decision of their quarrel; fi^d -we are left to inftir dial Uie people sub¬ 
mitted sullenly to the hated usurper. ^ 

The subject is eontitiiued in theCboSphorm with that wild and mourn¬ 
ful solemnity, which is the ^pell of .^schylus’s genius. The shade of 
Agamemnon is unappeaeed.—Tlie dreams of Clyteipnestra are haunted 
with terror. A wyateriottshorrorlwmgs over the house of AtridcS, and 
there are rumours of tlm d^&d stelfc at midnight from their tomb. In 

the mean time Ormee has grown upto fpanho^jSmd has been warned, 
by the most tremendoita fmeais of dm Oracle at Delphi, to avcngrvhis 
father’s death pn iSigbthos and bis own unnatural parent. In secret 
; lie Teturn.s to the paternal pala<% accompanied by his faithful friend 
PyJadeS) whose presence is of no, other use in the drama than to sup¬ 
port the hero’s courage in onentei^riM! frot^ which Nature recoils, and 
to exhibit the heart of Orestes^ though compelled to this task, to he 
naturally alive to all human aensithlitiea. At the grave of his father he 
d^sits a lock of his hair^ a religious ritual of regard among the 
Greeks { but retires when hap^ceives a train of female suppliants' 
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approaciimf . It is his fotlfern sister Electra, and the (?hprus of Cap¬ 
tive Trojan females, sent thUher by Clyteranestra with propitiatory liba¬ 
tions to thp shitfe of' Ajfamemiion. Py the gift which she 6nds at the 
tomb, arid ^Je Golouf of the lock of hair, she gue^es that it is her bro¬ 
ther’s, Orestes, aftei^ hearing her benedictiohs on His own namoi to 
forward, and repeals iimselfv^^^^^ T is, perhaps, hot une3t- 

eeptionablymana^dibof its eh^umstances are sttOhgljf conceived, and, 
on the part of Electra, it is affecting; As the catastrophe approaches, 
Blectra takes a item interest in its us in a 

woman, if We regarded her as mei^ly yieldSh^ to the d^^^ 
nal revenge; and hnicss ,we for<fed oarsetyei’tb recollect diat the spirit 
oflicr father and his mangled TOi^ie, the wrongs of her brother, and the 
threats of Heaven, Were constimdy ipeakn^ to her ito But, 

tliougb a connielfer, anda confidant of toe oct, shi is w propriety 
kept back froto toe fiCeneWhto ft to^ 

To a modern mind the being barely told that an Oracle commanded 
so hideous an execution, can be ho sudi htitidoto to our abhorrence of 
it, as it was to toe supfetition*of a Pagan; and it mnst be owned,that 
to ns the Subject is flfh%ht W4 Yet atift we are to judge of 

the Poet as an aoeftnt, and as, an artist; and considering his subject, 
not only the sftengtli,'but the moral taste of its management, highly 
admirable; for every possible circumstance that can justify the ro- 
volting parricide, is pourtrayed with the deepest colouring, and, in the 
struggle between compulsion ahd natiire, instinct is brought to combat 
with instinct-—a father's with a rhotoefts maledictioni At last Orestes 
is wound up to toe deed; but it is Scarcely done, before bis remorse 
rises as dreadful as had been' his reluctaoce, and, having delivered his 
country, and crushed, as he hays, ^ m iikif dwy he sees 
the Furies of his mother’s Curse — ^ ^ ' 

" Orrto'J.-rHa I look, ye female Captives, w^^ 

Vested in sable stoles ot Oorgoh aspect. 

Their tangftd locks vested with knots of vipers ? 

CAon<yr~Wbal phantotos, what unreal shadows, dnis 
JJistracttoce, victor in thy father's cause? ' 

Oresfet.-—•These me no phantom^, ini untoal shadows; : 

Xkimw theto noy/, ra/mothcrV,a^^ ? 

CVimis.-—The blood as yet is fresh upon thy iiaadsi 
And toence these terrots sink into thy soul. 

Orer/w.—Royal Alnilo, Itovv their numbers _ 

And toe foid got® drops from toto hidtoUk^e^^ 

CAonrir-^Witoio are feyeft. botm as thou toaft reach ^ 

His shrine;—^to® g<*d. will free thee 
•’Orwter.^A^ sefc you-ftothin^^ look, look, I see them ; ; 

Distraction's in the sight, I fly,. I fly.'' Futter, 

The Kumenides, or Furica* conclude tois great trilogy; to which I 
can advert but shortly, in my presenf limits. Powerful as too opening 
of this tragedy is, bi^ond anyiextant pictpre of au^rstition, I cannot 
think tlutt its conclusion, in which Orestes is acquitted by toe pleadings 
of divinities, before a human rtibunal, for an action commanded by toe 
gods, lis one of toe traits by which Mr.Schlegelhimself would*re. 
cognize of tharaderJo tie dram The s 

moniug of Orestes before the Areopagus was a political^ and not a 
dramadc idia; a compliment to toe Athenians, and not toe better 
for being otorred to thetr aristocracy 
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LOUD BVRQNV LAST 

With UecorcUof Ais C^iVersation, during his sittings. 

It has been a sabject of universal regret amongst fhe admirers of 
genius, that, in an age in which pOrtrait-pa^ so ra¬ 

pidly to the exqeltence/o;^ its best days, and die;^ art of engraving has 
advanced so fat ^yond it%^M we sliauld still want a satis* 

factory resemblance of one of intei^ting persons who has 

figured ia it. It is far fLom imderrate the picture of lord 

Byron by Phillips, ior the;,dfai^i% bf nor indeed, 

were it possible that it Could be lil^ ahjrihiiag thht 
1 deny the accuracy of the attCropt by ^VeSta^^^ year in 

Sontierset-house, : But; diese were ijdl made iu t^ of his career,* 

w hen the novelty of reputation transj^tted him to ap alfectati of sin¬ 
gularity in appearance, and chose to be but 

corsairs and raisanthrbpes-^ongi tob ere the troubles lift}, perhaps 
not altogedier ^bitteted by himself^ had blanched a hair of his head, 
or added a line to his colirnteHance, VVhat w» hw^^ of Lord 

Byron is a resemblance of him at a, period when lys variable character 
had gone its utmost length towards being fixed. W his assumptiGii 
of an aching heart eoatrolled by a haughty spirit, had given place to 
the reality, and the triflings of his pen Were used for the far different 
and more interdstiiig affectation of gaiety and happiness—when his 
dislikes and his prejudices had been mfiUowcd down by^u^ in the 
world, and the things which Would once have embittered his life, or 
roused his indignation, were dismiesetl with a smile or a sigh of for¬ 
bearance—a revolution of character like this t^tiust hece.ssarily be ap¬ 
parent on the features ; andin Lord Byron ii^ much so, that they 
who only knew' him latterly, are able to trace scarcely any likeness 
whatever iti the portraits which we. bave possessed hitherto. It happens 
most unexpectedly, that there <^iWf .ihothe^ which fully sup¬ 

plies the deficiency of which we have been complainm^—a portrait 
for which Lord Byron-sat so Jate tm August and which has re¬ 
mained obscurely in London for rnany months, from the circumstance 
of the artist having been a perfect stranger, is an 

importation from the country wheh has to b artists Alston, 

Leslie, and Kewtou, He ia namesake bf the late presulent of the 

Royal Atademy.^^^^ h ^ , 

As the fidelity of the afeve memo is of course the* matter of first 
consuleration, it Will he gratifying to the public to: learn that such of 
Lord Pyroii’s latter epmpanions as have seen it, have been unanimous 
in tlieir approval. But^ amongst the mass of attestations, by no means 
the least satiafactofy one is that of Lord Byron himself, whose atAicty 
to have the picture engraved is a sufficient proof thai he esteemed it 
over every other that had been painted of him. ffhe following is from 
a letter from Kim to Mr West, after the latter had left him at Pisa, 
and returned to his residence at Fiorenee. 

Pisa, September Ipth, 1822, 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—1 am anxious to have ao 'eiigmring froin your picture, by 
Morgheii. VVoultl you have ffe gobdness this to the engraver, 

Morghen, at his own ptice, abd at my expense? iTou will oblige me by an 
answer addressed to roe at Pisa, is usual.’’ . ; ^ 

In consequence of this, Mr* West applied to Morghen, who proved 
unable to furnish the desired engi^ving in It^s than tliree years, at a 
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price of 4*000 dollars.. The next letter, written vipoii this ij^brmatipn, 
proves at any rate.that Lord Byron was not satisfied with his picture as 
a mere matter a£ course. 

“ risa, Septcaibcr 23rd, 1822. 

Dear Sir,—^Tiirec years!—-Of course it is out of the quesfuuj, Howpver, 
I shall not tbinlvof any other engfaver—he is the only one. Will you just 
look at the thing which he has done fifonf Bartolini's bust. I do not mean 
as & imrk of art, for the incision is CxceUenl^ but for the fjffeci. It is like a 
superannuated .Tesuit. > Had he 4000 dollars'jfer that too i You will see it at 
Barth’s, the priot-selier. t wonder who hreh^edit, I would have given any 
thing to have suppttsaed it altogether,-^1 tQenoa.—^Your’s ewer, 

V ' ‘ ‘ I ' * ' B.* H' 

‘' P. S.—Address your answer to Pisa for,the,present/* ’ 

There is, however; another evidence more strong perhaps than dm 
foregoing. It h that of the Countess Goiocioli, who, b a letter to Mr. 
West, says-—‘‘B'altro giomo li 4 mivata da Firmtise tma mcisione di 
Morghen, che mi ha veramejste messa in coBera; hanno oonvertito Mi 
Lord in uno stupido I^ete di 60 anni—tna k colpa d dello scultorc j e 
sono certa che se il^i^ig*. Mo/ghen assume 1’ impegno (dbme spero) d’ 
incidere ii tuo rittaratto di Lord Byron, mi faii dammtic.'fre ildispiacere 
che mi ha cagionata.kprimaittcisione.” 

When Mr.v'Westj shortly after the death of Lord Byroft, arrived in 
Paris, on his way to England, his picture was soon sufficiently hnown 
and appreciated to fill his roopis with a crowd, and to produce such 
offers:publishers as peritaps few would have had the resoltttioft. tQ 
reject. England, however, beiu^ the adopted land of his labours, it 
was naturally his wish, to reserve for it so good an introduetjon to 
public notico ?, and it is not to be anticipated that the superior difficulty 
of being known, where talent, in his branch of the arts, is allowed to 
be so much more abundant, will leave him ultimate cause to regret his 
prefeteuce* To those who feel an-interest in such mattetB, it will be 
gratifying to learn that the picturefe now at Mr. West’s boost", in Lei¬ 
cester Square, andrthSt I suppose there will be no difficulty in seeing 
it. A portrait, .painted for Lord Byron, of the Ibiccioli, hangs beside 
it; and will give them an’ opportumty.of settling the doughty disagree¬ 
ment between his biographers and goiJie of their reviewers, respeeiiug 
the poet’s taste in beauty.’. ' ' - ^ - 

As nothing rchttiag to Lord Byron can be dtevoid of interest, it is to 
be hoped that Mr. West willfthjidt: no undue advantage has been taken of 
his civility , in transferring from hts:mouth to the pj^s of the New 
Monthly die following historb of'hw labioare;— 

In the month of Luly Mr.; West found a friend at Florence 
whff was personally acqnaimied with %ren, then living on the 
sea-shore at a place called Mornte'NertH'ibuit miks from Leghorn. By 
this gentlemen fee was favoured wldi' en applbatton solkking that his 
lordship would sit to him for':his pottrptt, ;bdrder that It might he 
transmitted jco Amisrka^ Load Byron‘ pdBbly returned for answer, 
that he considered dbereqat^t «fi> heboed*;'«nd would sit to Mr. West 
when and where fee pleased; Jtfi ennie^uei^of tin* reply, Mr. West re¬ 
paired to Leghorn, iq whichpkee Loid.l^ytonaaiptt his carriage for him 
on the day foUowin|^ thkt theyjimghtmaice^ang^ents for the sittings. 

i‘ My revorenee/’ » Mv. West's 'tuccount, ** for Lord Byron's 
genius made me almost afraid to encounter him; 1 expected to see a 
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person somewhat thin and swarthy, with a liigh forehead and black 
curly hair—a stern countenance, and lofty and reserved manners, 
—perhaps, a black rnantle and a ^iaraonddiilted da||;er. I thought, 
moreover, to hear the inost coranion topics of conversation uttered 
with the purest eloquen^, if not in poetry : I was much surprised to 
find almost the reverse. His mtmoers were al^g^tbpr without cere¬ 
mony; his person inclining to and;^t^|«irmidy, 00^ ; his com¬ 
plexion delicate, his eyes light # grey, a dark brown, 

combed smoothly over his fori^ead land Idling witli a ftw curls down 
abont his neck. He Wm dres:sed in a skyrblue homhasin^r camlet frock 
coat, with a cape descending oyer his sbpnidec^^^^ and pantaloons, 
and had, indeed, a cdbsiderahle deal of' tihe dandji in bis appearance. 

After some general conversation, in which he talked 

much of his Wrongs and per8(H;uti6hs in England, and observed that 
either England would not do for hira, or he should n^ for England; 
he mentioned the portrait^ and waa v^ ascertaining 

whether I preferred attending him at Monte HefptOtrhiO^ to me 

at Leghorn. I wished to leave it endiMly to hiri% hut was, in the end, 
obliged to settle the mattertnyself; and it vvas doterrained that I should 
go to Monte Npro. We then looked about for a suitable room. 
Amongst otlier apartments, we went into a little Catholic chapel, in 
coming out of which he crossed himseif in jest, and said, A religion 
generally lasts about tWo thousand ye^s.” 

A day or two after was fixM for his re¬ 

gret that he could not keep mie at his housethere being a 
Ihmily of frim»ds with him at the tiima, add his a being 

very small. He would, however, send a earriage every day to convey 
me thither. v' 

On the day appointed I aOTy^d at two o'clock, and began tire picture. 
I found him a bad sitter. He talked all the time, and asked a multi¬ 
tude of questions about America—*how I liked Italy, what I thought of 
the Italians, &c. When he was sifent, he was a worse sitter than 
before; for he assumed a courgenaiice which did not belong to him, as 
though he were thinking of a frontispiece for Chiltie Harold. In about 
an hour our first sitting terttiinaieih and I returned toI>eghorn, scarcely 
able to persuade myself that this At'as the haughty misahthrope whose 
character bad always appeared so enveloped in gloom and mystery, 
for i do not retnemfe ever to have met with raahners more gentle and 
attractive.. '.v ■ 

The next day I returm^ and had another sitting of an hour, during 
which he seemed ahkibqi to^ what I should make of my under¬ 
taking. Whilst I was, painting, the window from which I receive*! my 
light became suddenly darkened, andl heard a voice es^claim “ t- trojm 
hello!" I turned and iisepyOTad a heautifttl down to 

look m, the ground on the (Uitside being on a level, with the bottom of 
the window. Her long, golden hair hung down about her face ami 
shoulders, her complestion was exquisite, and her smile completed one 
of the most romantic-looking heads, set off* as it V the bright sun 
behind it, which I kadi ever b^dd. Lord'Byron invited her to come 
in, and introduced her to roe as the Llountess Guiccioli. He seemed 
very fond of her, and I was glad ofher pteNnee, for tlie playful matumr 
which he assumed towards her; made him a much better sitter. 

I went on the following rabrning : he never came from his bed-room 
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until two oVlock. This day, for the 6rst tiau% he appeared rather 
glooiny* but soon began t6 talk in His jocose way, though sometimes 
a little passianalfeiy, when tb^ subject gare him occasion. He. had just 
received a review of his wo3t;ks, §upp<we4 to be written by Mr, JeSirey, 
who spoke unfavourably'of his tragedies, and^placed him, in pint 
genius, below Sit Walter Scott.,’ lie coinplamcd: bitterly, because it 
ivas done, be smd, under thei cloak olf friendslrip. As he gave me the 
review to read, he added," I d;o.,iK>t' itoow nthether to attark him or 
not;’ if I do, 1 koow I s^Sbey^yi^yiige, kjftt if I can let it pass fitr 
three days, I shall Totget-'it. I aevfer think tStese things for more than 
three daya^„howe#r sav^ 1 may be at fo'st,*‘ 

Tlie next day* ^ *as pleased to lind tfcit tlfo progress which I had 
made in his likeness bad given aatkfattion, Ibr; when we were alone, bo 
said that he had a paiticnlar lavout to request of mi^would I grant it ? 
I said that I should be happy to obli^ him, and hi* enjoined me to the 
flattering task of painting the <iloumoss Guicdoli’s portrait for him. 
On the following mornipg I began i|, and, after this, they sat alternately. 
He gave me tlic wbolehistory ^'his connexion with her, arid said that he 
hoped it wohid last for ever; at any rate, it should not bq his fault if it 
did not. His other attachments had betm broken off by no fault of his. 

In one of our iconversarions at the dinner-table, dt whiclj we al ways 
sal by ourselves, he wished, to know who was the favourite poet of the 
Americans. I told him that he himself was, but he seemed to think 
thati meant to compliment him.* He was anxious to procure alk tbe 
American books he could. I brought him one from Leghorn, written, 
I think, by a Miss Wright. In turning it wer,, shortly afterwards, 
whilst the Oukxioli ^as sitjying, he'tsimc to tk passiige, wherein it was 
stated that " Lord Byron was the favourite poet of the Americans.” 
He pointed it out; said, if I see you ■were not flattering me ;” and 
talked rnorc arid more of going to America, a place to which he had 
frequently alluded before, 1 advised him to go, and the Guiccioli, who 
was anxiojus that he should do so, often desired me privately to urge his 
Lordship to it, On these occasions he would someiimes laugh at the 
idea of his becoming* an American citiacn, and ask me if I thought that 
they would make him a judge of aja/l-jmtnd court. He frequently 
talked of, and quoted, Washingtoa irvfog; particularly his Knicker¬ 
bocker, and onb dky, when my friend, who fold made me acquainted 
with him, replied to one of liis queadons Ybspecring aa American whom 
he had known, that he was a young man jof very ^od family,” be 
answered, “ yon mUtsIlk about family, 1 see,'■'and Knickerbocker says 
that he is a fortunate man in America who knows his grandfather.” 
He ^len added mqretffiri^usly, that, tho^ an Amfocrat by birth and 
education, he tvas a Arm B«|ublifoin manciple,.W gave his idea oft 
what an American bu^ fo bet straight-forward simplicity of 

manners, incorruptibility, deforfomb’lfo customs and governments of 
other countries, but ho affocl;iDp^fol\ dietiii But ho never was serious 
long, and torn^ off to his m^emeW^nf convicting me of 

Amcricamms, for wHlCb Once or twice he 

caught tbewotd tffoDwnfont that he never 

could make me*®iy, ** 4‘ 

I once asked him hok ixtold l^ve conceived sndi a scene as 
that described fo hia 'poieBk tailed *^i)arkaeBs.^ He replied that he 
wrote itTn 1815 at Oedeva, whestc thwe was a celebrated dark day, on 
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ivhicli the fowls went to roost at noon, anti the candles were lighted Jis 
at midnight. “ The best thing 1 ever wrote,” he continued, “ is a 
piece, never published, on tlie Khin^s visit to Ireland.” After a pause 
to recall it to his memory, be begitb to repeat it with and solemn 
pathos, but could only remember a few verses of it. Some time after, 
be gave me a copy of it rft his house at Pisa. 0» the same occasion, 
Ire talked much of his writings, and said that 4io had never felt a turn 
for poetry until he was seventeen yedrs of nge, and probably, but for 
love, should not have fdt itlhen: perbaps n^ef. He showed me the 
6th and 7th (I think) Cm^tos of^o Jubb in maimscript. They were 
written on large sheets o^paper, ‘put together like a Schoolboy’s copy¬ 
book. Here and there I observed alterations of word#, but seldom of a 
/wjc, and just so, he told mOj it was^lvrrtten down at once, and 
sent off for publication. Tt.waft'nllgm^^ he said; meaning thereby that 
he drank nothing “but gin when he wrote it. 'The Gmccioli was present, 
and said, •** Sbe’wished niy lord* would deavO off writing that ugly Don 
Jiian.” “ I cannot give up my Dcai Jufirh” he replied; “ I do not 
. know what I should do without my Don duau.” * 

At different stages of my picturp of the GuiclSoli, he appeared to 
think that I liad made her too handsome; on one of which occasions I 
told him-that, in tKfe i^ek f^f a could be so beautiful as 

the object for which 4t^l^;:4ne^ He selbifid a'h at the 

observation, and said, ph i not then see widi a painter’s eye ??’ Never¬ 
theless, he did not pretend to be much*a judge'ofpaintiog,^^ felt 
no great passion for it, and had never made it his study; . though he 
piqued himself uj>^ his taSte -in 6tfulpture,^sa^ criticize the 

works of Bartolini without mercy.. As a proof of his lij^it c|sinion of 
this artist, he req«ested,.;as a particular favour, uf Mr. HdbhOuse, when 
he parted with him at Genoa, that he would go to Bartolini’.s, and break 
his (Lord B’s) bust to pieces', His ^ chief pride, however, was in his 
judgment of living beauty, of which he was altvays pleased to talk, say¬ 
ing, that there was nothing on eartli which he prized mpre than the 
love of a beautiful woman. 

I was by this time sufficiently intimate with him to answer his ques¬ 
tion as to what I thought; of him before I had seen him. He laughed 
much at the idea which I had formdft of him, and said, “ Well, you find 
me like other people, do you not?” He often afterwards repeated, 

And so you thought me a finer fellow, did you V* I remember once 
telling him, that notwitbstan|i[ing hi$ vivacity, I. thought myself correct 
in at least one estimate which I had made of him, fiwr i istill conceived 
that he was not a Imppy man. He inquired earnestly wdiat reason I 
had for thinking so, and I asked him if be had neyet observed in I^itlc 
children, after a paroxysm of grief, that they had at intemls a convul¬ 
sive or tremulous manner of drawing in a long breath! Wherever I 
had observed this, in persons of whatever age^ I had always found that 
it came from sorrow. He said the thought- tiejni/ to him, and that 
he would make use of it. / < 

Of Lord Byroffs usual roodq of passmg hia time, 1 was preyented, by 
the business which 1 had in baM, ftjom imtlcit^ much observation, i 
only know he had in the harbour qf Leghorn, a yaoht which be called 
the Bollivar, and which waS 'i^%>nstant source of trouble to him. 
The police weje mudi exasperated = by such an avowal of rcpublicdu 
principles, and wpuld not suffer the .vessel th sail p of the poyt at>4 
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J UAPftptftt* a satfimei an^l should wo'uhly 

iia\e hfleB ind(B€<i!4 to Uoiumu^, thiCiJfe f0| W wjotcr, hajll Wt had (l»e 
fortune (good or bad) to n^t with A friwiosi who 3?t oo feja way, dtumg the 
l 4 W lawtioa, fVoOT FngfaMdltect to I «4f «Inhoua tcm. 

petdtoent^ isot lOdtwd of thsl »ptciTttti« otiho post, Whwh flaslm front 

the eyo and ooloa^ ttp toto iho ohioh at ihs ftfights^ fmtiOB, but ol that 
more tlwll, dufe, nusliUtblKolic east* widro abhow locOKnottooi sod tull take 
up wtth the aapao ropiii^ artd fw wseHs togetftcr, without tht 
least approath to fidgst, ^ighwati sb&piratioo ater a cbirtgs Op the 
conitory* 1 grow tM habits W *djw tfcir# andtpfiOplc with 

whom 1 happen tjobe^laccoBaded, and root oiywjfa^ ttaturally in whatever 
sod I may cUapee to bb cast, as if 1; bad began thete '^abovo,” or was ui- 
ttnded to mudin tltiwrs for tht rest life 'f hO'OOUvtty of my friends in-, 
deed occasionally shake* me from these rtvenes and staanationt, Ilob my 
eyes, get up* aad, as Jong as the moiivt, lasts* thene is no reeurreuce of the 
diseas It was in one o{ these propittoys momeail of dtctiiciry, I behevt, 
thi;tt L took the sigoious nsolucion of paying oS mytbilr gatbonng up my 
books, and embarking with ni> fntnd in hiS \heone ^melle at the hotel ol 
the Quatie N awns at I loicnte, I coflsoled myself that J was about to ad- 
vam e to the Sdulh and not to the North, atid before 1 had ijnut finished 
somt tHclamationSfrom Dante, found myself* afim having passed through 
tin Poita Eomana, inooptmahlv, out. of tht City, and on the high road to 
Hoiiif, 

I should hate taken, no doubt, verymun^e notes on itiy way through Tuv 
t in\, had I i»>t travelled by ms^t, and skpt ordovcdtety nearly the whole 
i me Tins, I am aware, is no bar to description if every oo^ was obliged to 
»ee witli hii own tyea, and not through the spectacles of others, we should 
piohahly be cunlined, in nmch too many rases, to the inside and outside of 
inns, but as It Is, 1 happen to have % couictence* ibAngb 1 /urre traielltd, 
ihd limit myself, from indolence perhaps as macii as tm other motii(.,iHtTtly 
10 iiuth and fact. My post-boou ano postboy told me that J had passid 
Siijina, 4cr{uapaldctitei ^iteihu, without any lenUrkahle adien- " 

tine, and any thiugwhuh I mayhaietiecn after thi last-mentmnrd toun, 
though It wtte in broad daylight, I deem totally utiwouhj of tfie reader's at- 
tei non and my own i nmembei indeed that at Bactano we had the nns' 
iortuni lo be dtlayed for want of horses, ivkor mortal hours* but as Alficn 
endurtd the same gruvance, or something\eiy hke it, m the sauit place, 
we homiinruli” had no reason to Coiiiplaid We stretdied oUt l^ie him 
upon the talile, aprrreheusive of the malaria of i^ie beds | aij,d TCcited with all 
tnt spleen we cnuld muster, and w« had been secrytiag a tdlchibie ^inntity 
suiu ourarriidl in the “ Sub Pontifieci,” the celebrated “vuoio msalubre 
ngioniAc —«the s« ry essential of every thing acid, vthich haabeen cter taid, 
or un be said, against Home. 

Wv. got oft about four, the weather rfttbtr sciropco, and nhlegiiiatic* 1 >r 
so brilliant «i ptnod ol the year, 0*1 thtihonih ol the Vfnidcinra. and tht viliu 
„iatura, but tht autnftuial Vuiialions of ram and srortm fivere st^roely Jet oiti, 
and now and then Wejiresaed too Closely upon them it^ ibeif sretreae 1 lie 
road was heavy, the hdrsea '* 4 »rets k ujrc l«ur testament*'' and our ini|w- 
tiuict locreasiuc at Ctery mile *'Wheu( shall we see the Cupola, when 
shall we see St Peter’s—ii nostro bealoSan Pieio ?’* was our uictssaotextla- 
tuaiion, till We had gradually reached ^e stubwitt of ihe Tafo gorge, at a 
htilc distance hom BactaoO, iroul which trgve|leM, who trai 1 1 us they'hould 
do, haie censrally jwintcd opt to th«a« by phtriotlb postilion^ the wonders 
which await them at soitrc twenty or thiiHy miles helot,/ Oi i guide teh his 
aftecuons elsewhttc, and tjire awd^ed In tgnt the iffiportani Lao I which 
was lo be the sionafofottr eirthusiaittt, tbgaslrn^Oli ourtmoi-'ons, and V** 
draw the veil lor the first tinic from ihb wonder #f sttodern, wonders—the 

tfai-f/t—KVOL. XV>, >0, LKill# 3 
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gorgeous diadem of Pontifical Home. He inlerpieted us, however, (our 
looks, if not our Italian) much better than we imagined, shook his head, and, 
taking the cigar slowly fromhwi^ apologized in an instant, “Ah, Sig¬ 
nor Cavaliere! it, is hot imy of the poor beasts, that you 

sec beside youi' though they have beeti to Monterosi this morning with one 
of these'Germatt commsindahts; but there it is yon:—do rise, your excellency, 
a little in your cattiige, au(lyour excellency vvillsOe ' the beam’* immediately 
to the right of ut^near tjstia I slibhld supposW-coming upas fast as it 
can from the seay it wdll be here in ten minutes, ]l is a ‘dUgrazia,’no 
doubt } but what can we do ? Patience, and a good cloak, are the only re- 
ni<!die.s for evdry; thing.” He followed with more exactness than is generally 
the case, the prescription wbicK he had just given, soberly uiistrappcd fron'i 
his saddleboiy his ‘griat wine-coloured tabarro, which with its green cm- 
broidery by lostof its btilHahcy in these wiiitcr campaigns, and 
throwing it at large with cme brawny atm, with" t^^^^ soon drew it up 
close over the rest of hisbodyi’^u^ particularly oyer the silver badge, with the 
Pope’s arms, an'objcct of grpabprtdci in the imagination of liis 

equals} more or less associated hioi with the in his village. He 

had no sooner cDmpletely provided himself i n this maimer against alI ra isad- 
venture, than heonce ii^ore got his horSCa into a sortpf npn-descript gait be¬ 
tween a trot and an aiiiW on the rumbling pavement of the riaminlan, 
to the favourite dir br‘''Di tanti palpiti,’’ aod kept OU} with as tnu courage 
as he could commatid} in the same pace, until he and tlfoy were atlas', 
altogether out of breath. , ' 

We were just Msbing for the sides and luiJgs of an. the 

dura tBCssormn Mg of the poet} wheij we wetesudddn commend 

the sageness and justice of his precautions." which he had de- 

miiumed, came downmport ub wwli; almost as littlfe cereffibny and warning as 
if we had bccu at Sea- Its opeiving was tfuly magnificciit; there was scarcely 
any gradation, the effects followed each other A few large hot 

drops came pattering down dpcia our caritelle so slo wly and solemnly, ^ve could 
almost count fhem 4-thi|i8fieinmgly ceased: our whole attention was arrested, 
and every thing in nature appealed to siand still-r-everv thing was sullen and 
silent, arid Ipoi^ as ifooHoCting itself fot an elfoi't-—the taU grass of the 

«-Caninagna;|, though dried by^Iopisbmmer, scarcely moved upon'its stern; we 
heard nothing'bub afustUh^^^^ amongst the upper branches of the 

pines, and the Ch'Cs of the birds} Which came from the lakes of Vico, Bracci- 
ano, &c. and seCiiicd m have iweceded the huirfoane out of^ lo the 

beasts. Their white pjearly leaden ground of a 

very gloomy hkyV sboQ jppus we had .a decided “ burrasca” to prepare for. 
’Phe beaslsi hi iheir turl; bad crept iiifo every laterhial substruction, or pepe- 
line (5«.ve they conld meet with <m the; sides of the road. The clouds scarcely 
rolled, but iaylike,huge ship ’on a mi^ty sea, frowning and menacing, and 
afraid ofeaeh pthei- Nothing could ©fc finer thah such a sky, unless perhaps 
the earth helbw H, It was now vcjy near the hour of sunset, and the decline 
of ihediw was bniy tokened by a generalheightening of the brazen and angry 
colour of the atmosphere; there were no fays, ijb gkamings of the descending 
sujf j he was rather felt than aeen,; #e knew by the inio which 

we were soon tlwowh, that we had lost bLs prcseace. The breezes which 
generally accompany or follow his departure then rose, and soon dashed into 
collision and tetupest all this threat and prepagtiiop. The rain rushed to the 
earth—in ten minutes the whote oountry was drenched.. Notliing, not even 
the tabarro of our postiKon, could resist it. .The HghtoibgsfId.shed out in sheets 
upon the desert,' aud.gaveit a Uvrfoessarvd fterceness which 1 shall long re¬ 
member, and which, jfits associations be takui»>,into account, has no counter- 
pan in this orio any other patt of the world, * ' 

• The beaoi, “ trave," a long double sjprat'oet of Clouds generally observed over 
tjie MediteiTaucan, before a yiident 'stotln or au eartiliqiiiRke; 1 remember one at 
Ooasano.whick caused greatvftlarm. - jo 
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We passed, at intervals, isolated and ruined villas, which luul not been 
visited by their jKtssessors perhaps for jsenerations :* they are the spoils 
which the Typhon of this waste, the Malaria, has xyon, and keeps with 
a sway unquestioned by prince or people. The tracery of the dn^uc 
cento is mouldering froiii, their walls; and it was a stfiking thing to 
see these ragged windows, peeled as they are in patches of their enrichntenis, 
thrown into sudden, light ajftd shade by tne abruptalturhatiiohs of ifae leiiipest. 
The imagiiiatiao easily pe 0 pk *8 tbemwitb stories of ih® forgia, orthe 
The wholrof this country is covered with,historic names; oot a hillock that 
is nqtdegli Gdcscaichl, dei Borghesi, deiChigi, Src. with the exception indeed 
of the immense range of the Santo Spirito, which extends in still greater pro¬ 
portion on the sotiibern side of Rom,e. The curse of that wealth which 
burns to the touch, ind crumWes bthe hand of thepOBSesshr, ^etiis to have 
(dung to them : there is,scarcely a hahitahle teiii^nce from tSlp’raiola, over 
the wbrtle of the Nrinhem (’ampjgna, witii the reservg onlynf fiassano, dei 
Giustiani, and Braceiano, the ouce princefy abode of thle Odcscalchi, and no w 
in the jwssessiOn (as w'ell as thc; antiC^pd du^^^ of the hiihker Torlonia. 

Their present tenants arc owla and robhcfs ; and it is easy to ex¬ 

pel one as the other. Every where t hey have left: their I traces^^ cithpr in the 
shape of crime or punishinent. It was just: passing ^ of 'the most con¬ 
siderable of these skeletons of the overgrown magmftceric® df the Patricians 
oi' Pontifical Romei that we saw a heap of stpues, the^hvariable designation 
of nmrderin tile South r ^)d ne.ir, from a lofty m swung in chains the 
bleached corjise of a tnaUiivenii; the heard and hair were apparent in the 
light which the. flashesigaye as; aad though the biting of tto had 

pinched them up intif a narrqwer S it was not difficult to perceive that 
the diinerisions belonged to a beiog of a sturdy hiouldv (me Of that iron race 
ol' men, who, like thCir owu htttfaloeS, have maintains their 

unextinguished dominion, in their hative Maremme. Kor did we find him 
without his companions: the road was here and there dotted with them for 
some milts, imd under every form of dec^, frota the freshness of ten days, to 
tlie cold and clean skeleton of a year. This was,ft(j.^igii^for jidvcn or 
we might have had the apprehension of an avenger* la every husb; for this 
jdiantasmagoria of death seems io have had tio i^'ect upon the MastreUi 
of this, or of any Otber ttee, and to hdve ahakeit only the nenes of the 
peaceable Romatis, if such ind^d ever rciiture so fkr, much in the^^ e 
manner tliat the fires and flames and souls in purgatory, oil their palaces and 
ctiurches, now and then startle into jitttyer and compunction the sensibility 
of the Neapolitans,'., i ‘: 

Wc hurried over the Campagna ; but i regret to sav, not at full gallop, (Our 
horses had left ali the energy they weqg.;;heljes'(^ to have unce possessed, at 
hlonlcrosi,) but with something like g, a and ooi^equently^losi 

almost e\ cry thiiiu whiuli cpuld excite the bile or ple^ure of an antiquary 
in our passage. This some people will hardiy^ 

I am of a dinerent way of thi«ktng ♦ if pfid must come and be ob¬ 
liged afietwards to h^fete difietS^^ is surely 

one’s bounden duty tb inquire a, little into their existence. Now, I can hardly 
tell at present, without turning to my Cluverius, whereabout is the little 
swamjiy stream of the Crenicra, and cannot swear, at least positively, to ilic 


* The Princes Barberini posses at Palestrina one of tb« finest fettdi in Italy. 
It is, indepeadentlv, ati ol^t of just interest and curloaity to allatriuigcrs. 1 v^s 
credibly infortned by « cardinal', wbe bad heard it from the presi^nt prince, that 
neither he, bia father, or grondftitlier* bad ever rioted it. 'fbe reader will hardly 
believethat it canalmoat be aemt from Bomb, '-It iy ^notmore than twenty*one 
miles distant. ' . ‘ ' ’ / ’ \ 

t Mastrelli was a noted freebooter In the vicinity of Terracina; on his death bis 
crimes were forgotten for ids exploit!:.-:}! pictod tip in the streets of that town a 
poemetto, in pttava rima, indited, I pwumiaie^lly one of bis acquaintances, in laud of 
his achieveruents and virtues, Uf {be stanxas would have dune Itonour 

Ricciardelto or Orkfldiut). 
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height and breadth of the pseudo-tonlib of Nero. 1 saw, indeed, fragments 
and ruins, and se|)ulchre.s and soroi, and each enjoyed the lionour until dis- 
iduted iiy its successor. One of these nionmnenls is worthy of a loftier name 
than I afterwards found adorned it j it is as melancholy as a rock far at sea; it 
points the desolation, and e.rihances.it—foraJl thisroad, as farasOtricoli, is be¬ 
lieved to be, on the. authority of Claudian, a loose.bhain of arches and palaces. 

It Irears no trace now, •even of deslructiori-^c/iaV« pmneruina:, is legible 
every where; Rome has shrunk into her Republican proportions, and the 
statistics of the court jujct are hardly justified by a single glorious exception. 
If Rome must be believed to have got out so far in the country, it must be 
imich in the same way as London is running on to Bath, or Liverpool, that 
is, hy jumps and patches, wljich could hardly allow a conscientious censor 
to (k'|K)se as to their wnlinuity^ 

We were now at the Milsius, wbieh has transmigrated, like some of 
our own names, into the Ponte Moile : the sky still looked troubled, and 
the clouds trembled away very slowly from before the moon : our [lostiliori 
ceased his invocations and reproaches to St. Antony and St. Rose, hut 
we were some time before we could discover the nature of our descent, and 
got on to the Tyber, and the Modern Bridge, without having much pro¬ 
fited by its advaniagesi But we had no sooner rettched this interesting 
l>oint, than we were iijjdeed rewarded for all our tribulations; it was there we 
were repaid all Our losses of the Campagna and Soracte., We had scarcely 
reached the Tovrer, when all the glory of an Italian night in October shone 
out upon us. The ToWer and ail its embracing accompaniments were before 
us; the Monte Mario (Clivus Cinna^) stood up in vnassive gloom, just 
lopped yvith the silvery facade of the villa Madama on bur right. The Tyber, 
dun and turbid and. eadying away^agarust, its sliiriy banks, lay immediately 
below, here and tliere sprinkled with, tlie moonshine. The city was beyond, 
and over all, St. Peter's, duskily gleaming in the distance. At the same 
luomeut, from one of the liille oiatorie.s, which now and then are to be met 
with on almost every road in Italy, we heard the “ Mater Dulcissima,” part 
of the evening li.lfv.'y. , Tire priiicipal of the reciters vvas a young woman 
with two children beside hera lamp, an altar, two or three %ures on tlicir 
knees, will immediately collect and connect u crowd ; and in this ouiiiry of 
universal poetry, praver flows at once into the most beautiful and natural of 
all poetry, music. \Ve stopped for a few tuomenls to listen to lhe.se sounds; 
our.atteiitiou caused no iiucrruptiou-^lh went on, and surely a gentler, or 
more aflecliug .service could scareely be found iifl any religion, for such a scene 
for such an hour. Our postilion thought so too; he took off bis hat, 
crossed himself, and answered' his Ora prli mbis, as he passed them \vith a 
low bow, ' 5 c, 

T^e Bridge is as coirifortabk and conyeiiient a atr as could po.^aibly 
have been erected, and has 'a very 9o|itl aud inatter-ol-fact looking Tower, 
as tC'ie-dr-pM on the side of the Carnp^ a building as 

we sometimes see laid down iri old maps, or <^t out of card now and then 
for children, but may be shut with great advantage in the face of any visitor 
from that .side, but art Austriao's. The Robber Wolf” is'.siill the liusL sign 
of ^he Imperial city, which the stranger rriccts upon his cniry. It lias still 
something Ilf i ts old meaning : the relief is ancient, or ought to be so, whilst 
the hieuese .ara so osteniatioos of iteitiir Oii the other side, towards Rome, 
the frill'd is of a very different cboracter ; St.'^P St, Paul arc ex 

oJficU" protectors of the first Christian. c|ty, and har,mouiKe as much as Ro- 
tnuiu?, and Attgustus, with its .ipq^lkctm^^ 1 must demtir to 

the. ptetensions of St, .lohu Nepothucene, or any other saint whose Itik is 
not more ^ . . 

The road from thence runs on in a strait atrovv-looking line to the gate 
of the city’; it» "^ei! paved, and has the sipfularrty of a /ro/tuir on each 
side; the avenue is conveHteiit, but not agreeable; it would be quite as 
.much so to pass through a covered way. Iristead of rolling out along 
banks of the Tyber (as the French, I understand, iriieuded), turning 
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occasionally into a kind of suburban .park, and meandering with fond 
delay tamongst rines, cypresses, busts, fountains it takes you 

right on (very senwbly, certainly) over a tlusiy ‘‘seliciatb,*’ along the gates 
of two or three villas, a rrfined church or tWo, a Lavacruin, vyith an in- 
scriptioir ofthe Colonna, ^'Casino of a new-cre4ted coimt, an Aihergo utuler 
tile protection of St. An tony ; and ftnally sends you straiglu forward upon the 
gate. There are many interesting fetatesj however, in this short mile, 
when one comes to examine them tit liave notliing 

of the prim and pared cmtagssj^aivd ihcif cai^.itab}e of a lawn,^ w usher 
us into our own Babylon, thhfe are; it ihuat he con^^ southern 

one very many noble corapehsatious for the^ But of these the 

reader ought to see as little at present as myself ; be m that w e 

are between two high walls. Every thing was as quiet high noon 

of night could make it, and we had full time' to scan the gate, aucl its pre¬ 
tensions; before the bars were sulkily drawni back, at the other side of winch, 
witliout any farthet prefar^, we were to be in Jlotne. A soldier, the very 
personiftcatton of the Porter of the Castle; of Ihdoleuce, peeping from his 
great white coat, ushered us sleepily into the presence'of his masiers; but the 
“ lascia passan;” jirovidcd a week before., ai^ the acSbfcleTating oiler of ccnaiii 
crowns, tempereo the prm'erbfel inurbanity of ibesaii official Cerberi: No 
1 )ogana shouldiexist for gentlemen—is a ihaxim which I hope to live long 
enough to see govermnents convince themselves of, as thoroughly as they 
have already convinced travellers. Hospitality in thcni is a blessing beyond 
that of mercy in a giai|(t; and it is really liumilialiug to thelovers of legitimacy, 
to feel and see an Emperor and a Pope, not to say a King, put their Briarean 
hands into the poorest rhan'g pocket wkh Jess ceremony or compunction 
than a Fumumto would rob you on the high-road of a piastre or a paid. 

The Porta del Popolo, which derives its name from the Piazza, and not 
the piazza from the gate, stands at tio great distaucc from the site of tlie 
Porta FJaminia. The Campus Martins was long applied'to a portion at 
least of its ancient uses ; and like the actuiil Piazza dcmrsSl^p at .San Marino, 
served during the oceasional reappearance of the seafKRepuhlic of Rome, for 
the assemhlies of her turlntlent cilizeus. Jt, was consequeiitly employed for 
all the subordinate acts, tmt only of the legislative, but (dso of the executive 
functions, and for ceuluries has been known, and used, as the Placede Greve 
of the modern Popolo Romano. Merc Arnold of’Brescia, with a long catalogue 
of minor olTenders, were either decapitated or burnt; * and m tiie feudal con¬ 
vulsions of the Colonna, the Orsini, the Save,Hi, the Frangipani; it long 
figured as the real Forum of the disputed cily i whilst the ancient, with the 
Pantheon, the Arches, &rc..W 6 re gtvettl^ip to the cows, the briga'uds, and the 
I’atricians, the people were allowed to kill, and perish here. The locality 
fitted it well for these ejthibilKms } no ancient aihphitheatire, of modern Sjianish 
arena, could be bettcf adapted to its gladiators or its bulUfights; than was l iiis 
magnificent square to the combat of a tvhole people, it ascends on one side, 
in a succession of well-ittpinpered gradations to the sunnnit of the Pincian 
Mount, from which there is a Very extensi' e niap-yiew, embracing the 
greater part of Uoine. Tt sbll mtaius its privbcge.s^^^^ guillotine is fr*ttn 

time to tiate erected neatliic dbialiski aiy getveraHy; at a m one would 

think, the least acceptable tb the ^ pr Jai^itjatiqh of a coniirtuhiiy \vhicli 
consulted the pleasurable impressioiiS, itpjecedes of folliW^^ and 

«o may be said to throwg shadowm-ert upon their amusements; but, whether 

* Ariiidd wiis lmrnt; waa longin iise In Italy before its iiitroduc- 

tioii into France, i remetober ayeir^ aehurch near Rome (the Mailmma 

(Icllii Quercia) a certain ejchi|rited ill tlui very act of su.Toniig from 

the knife of this expeditious Be rhafl heen rescficil hy h .special intur- 

ference, bis innocence pr 0 ve<J'> and in gfatipnie had siispvmled tliis rr coio. Tiip 
construction nearly resembled the present, atid was minVitcly and ingcnimisly ex- 
pv'ssed. The date wag about 1450. I have neVer heard Italiaas lay claim to this 
invention, as (hey do to the discovery of stcaip engines, &e. 
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afl a warning, or to enhance them after the tnanoer of their ancestors, and the 
KgVPtiaus, who introduced dead relations to their banquctitigs, 1 leave to 
the Feas and Cancellini of the modern City to determine. These honours 
are indced^divided with the Piazza di San Aiigljo : the two Ceivci suffered 
there, and many others 71s criaiina|, and less beauiyfHl, since that time: but 
for Carbonari especially, when a good assenibjy I'or the auto da /c” is de¬ 
sirable, I should presume this piizza merits for every rei»on to be preferred. 
'I’lie gate itself must always he rentarka^^^^^ it is the impoi taut entry, by 
wjrich all Frtrope passes on to the City; and, like, ih of a 

hook, we owe it f more than we think) fif the de^hbt iinpressipns of our 

afier-residence and readirig- It is rnpre indebted to the regulation than to the 
liand of Michael Angeio ; its appearance is at most pleasmg; a certain ma,?s 
and propriety cover the defects of the detail. T of the original 

Structure are, on the wlioUv harmonious and well £ 0 ^ the moovilight 

especially, winch always eoyers a mdltitttdjehf arehitectnral sins, gives it an 
aspect at once elegant and tranquil.: If it vvint^ it Is size ; the impe¬ 
rial city, decayed as it is, and even the piazza itself, t^uire^d a much 

more ambitious frontispiece. The dttails have little m^ Michael 

Angelo was a great innifyator, |nd, paen tanti viri, a great heresiarch; he 
split the titnief orthodoxy pf the Italian schools inm a thouBarid sects, each 
more impertiiient than the Other; and 1 have more than onee thought that 
he ought to be arraigned even fot the siniof Be irredeemable 

insanities of all hU succ^sprs, 1 do pot, however, quote the Porta del Popolo 
as a mortal transgression^ beside Iris Capitol, it is alto^ther venial, and wc 
have scarcely the aicans to judge of its merits,/)^ 'ihe //«oc/vvhich bear;- 
it down abovx% is a decided ahonfimitlou, and fu only for the tomb of the 
architect and pontiftiw»ho erectetl 'it. It ought not to riisfigure the works of 
the great master anPlhet month ; but if one is to hegin Tclbrmations of this 
kind at Rome, where are they: to end ? Besides they make a “ gallery,” and 
here it costs as mi^h topull down as tq huild up. 

There is a handsome^urch, pr rdthet the jTopaofe of one, oh your entcri ng to 
the left, for the flanks arc altogether new and in a hirth^day suit of stucco, Ac. 
which would disgrace any one buta modern Italian archia’ct. It bears also the 
name Del Popolo, for suceours, as Well 1 remember, i^nplored and granted by 
llie Madonna during a peslileijce or epideniic 4t Rome. The people came in 
crowds, and the name adhered to the huilding:~this is one versiot), and 
perliaps the most correct. The front is by .Maiano, in the good old frugal 
severity,—the mcdiuin hetween the Roman and Gothic, ahd the precise point 
where the Italian mUy he said jto hej||^n, : Thi^ S. Pietro in Moniorio, 
and S. Giacomo de SpaghuoM,: how into a mere modern, 

are, 1 am told, the only ccclesiasticai hm^ any consequence, 

now remaining at Rome. ; v^ his Ikdazzo di 

Venezia, it is a subject pf real pain-for Italy and 
the Arts, a second and a more and it would have been 

well for the Fugas and ;Valladita:s,,^^';^h never got farther. It is‘a 

remarkable circumstance ih the history of mind, that the very same principle 
seAis at all eras to have anittiated simultaneously the various productious of 
the arts in Italy, The. style of MuianP was also the style of Giotto, and 
Giotto's of Donatello. Ip poetry, the tBmwation.of ibei spirit and diction of 
the great masters was a favourable peculiarity, which in some degree ex¬ 
empted its cultivators from the rudeness,and awkwardness of the piete inven¬ 
tor; but there is a strong cinque cento <diaracter in the Orfeo and Rallaie of 
PoMziauo, and tlw Rerpi; and other poetpa qp^T^ is no longer 

xecognizablc, exccpPas aproyiitcial imitmtp«, 4 h works of their followers 
and descendants- They all drew fronv thd same each in his sphere 

seems to have wrought out into a different imple- 

ijients, the same elemctttB of Intellctltj arid had chance thrown the poet into 
the position of the painter, or the painter into'that of the sculptor, it is more, 
than probable we should bm'e had the same productions, with little or no 
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diversity or colouring from the original and individual character. The spe¬ 
cies or peculiarity of the plant was lost in the taste of the soil in which they 
grew, and they were so much afi'ected by the culture, by their juxtaposition, 
and connexion with each ythCr, that at last ihe^sfeemed as grafted on the same 
tree, and belonging origififejly and radically to one and the same parent trunk. 

The gardens which litf In the same quarter, and.cover the extremity of the 
*Pincian, wc saw, like the church, vfiy mpkilyi in passihg. T^ owe their 
origin to the French, Avho,; wherever tflty egm established promenades, for 
their own advantage and that of fttrahgers.'i 'In Upper Italy, indeed, the na¬ 
tional c^rac ter has more of that ligM-heart^dness, and expansion , and gaiety, 
which, in a remarkable manner, is the dlstmniiv€ and the ancient inheritance 
of the Sienese, frorn their cjefgy to t'heit paifeers j blit, in general, the Ita¬ 
lians are not an ambulatdry race } and , this Jlomans inay be described by their 
antipathy to evciy amusement at all cotiijected with exertion. A vehicle of 
some kind Or other, equipped in a manhet- the nidst incondite and discordant, 
as it suits the fantasy of their coachmaker and coachmUn, is thefirst condition, 
the great indispensable, of tdl appearance hi pafalic, from the cardinal to 
the last ranks of the “ and sacrinces are made to obtain this 

gratification, as ludicrous as they arc disproportionate and unnecessary. The 
pav^ of icwic of the Italian tbwos^ (for in general ih|y are vfery far superior to 
the insuilerable lanes of France,) together with the heavy “ maremma” air 
generally prevailing in Rome, and the intensity of the heat during the greater 
part of the summer ftionths, liave probably gdieratcd this entire reliance on 
tlie legs of atiimaisjj and sitiijtllar dislike to the employment of their own ; 
whilst reciprocally,"lhis same indolence arid indulgence lias left the pavements, 
with some favourable exceptions, in neady the same state in which they were 
before the irruption Of the modern Gaiits. ' Their love for noble inutilities, 
as Madame de Staril calls them, all’ects an aristocratic disdain for all the ple¬ 
beian comforts, or (as in linglarid we should call ibein) all the absolute ne¬ 
cessities of life. Modern Rome, however, was never a Republic, ^ue par 
parenlbhe and srifi'eraricei and riothirig can be ingre jiaJike the spirit of the 
c'juality which it preached, thaft rtiany of the enactments and sanctions of 
the code underMassena, Even the reyolriiions of her early history are anoma¬ 
lies: the occasional re-apptaTance rif the tribune’s rod under Crcsceiitin.s or 
Crescenzi, anil the:cetebrrited Golk,*; hamers still li at Rome, arc excep¬ 
tions, rather than proofs.' The class of the have been 

most likely to originate or support these innovations, hardly existed there. 
When the aristocracy were sOflicieritly strong to expel the ecciesiastical 
monarchy which Weighed upon their heads, the populace, rather than the 
people, took advantage of the aipB(i|rii, arid slipped into the post which, iu 
their temporary exertiim, the I^iVlcians had^ left vacant. 

This will usually be tbo case whea there are three^ ^ rather four diverpng 
powers in the commanily. ^ It is- riot so much a victory for themselves, as a 
victory over othera, that is aimed at, and gained. ; 

The Piazza itself presents a very theatrical appearance; it is quite on 
the construction of the ancient icene. ,you have the three Streets, stretch¬ 
ing oft^ each in their true classical obliquity, from brie common centre; 
the “twin churches,** as they are called, represent the temples, an8 tlic 
obelisk fixes of itself the lacaVtty at- Rome. The two sides, indeed, and 
particularly that toWards the right, want compietipri, at present: the 
mob of low-roofed houses which disgiricc it, are worthy of the Palatine 
residence of Evander. The budding of churches has very nearly ceased, 
at least on the part of goveromenfj—^tjsat occupation is now left to Naples 
and England. There i» no longer a board of. works supplied by the 
coffers of Europe} and though thri galley-slaves area fund of themselves. 


* 'Ilie uaine of Cresceriasi if stUlastceined and prcvMcnt, amougst the^ Jews. I 
knew one of tkat name froipr the della Tartniri^ha, who was an iiuportknt 

]; rsonsfe in the Synsgogac. ffienzl Slill fxriits iii the persoti Of an old woinafi, in 
t\ic Reda, i , 
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(for, farmed as they arc, their utmost maintenance docs not go much beyond 
three-pence per day) yet, as there is no value for time, years are expended 
here upon a work, with as little compunction as in England we expend thou¬ 
sands. Individuals are not all Torlonias ; and consequently it is inch by inch 
that the extension of the city,,in this direction, gr«s on. Besides that, they 
do not calculate upon their buildings falling aft^r twenty years, and are 
therefore obliged to build them up in/i’jwzwe, as if it was intended they^ 
should last- The original design (French), though partially departed ftoin, 
is still too magnificent for private Contributions 5 anti as there is not the ad¬ 
vantage of a joint-stock society in this cpuiUfy, sic nihiU nihil fit—ooihixig 
catr be got above ground, unless a certain quantity of specie be 

buried below, 'llie Street Babuino, so called from a statue* which now, in¬ 
deed, has some title to the name, is scarcely less broad, but much Inferior to 
both the Corso and the Ripetta; it has neither the palaces of the former, nor 
the views across the Tyber of the latter ; but it is, perhaps, cleaner, and 
more fashionable than either (there is fashion even at Rome), and is the 
grande cidrk to what the Gods and the Italians call the “ Delizie de’ fores- 
tieri/' the “ Ghetto degli Inglesi,” but whichj in the language of men, goes 
under the name of the “ Piazza di Spagna.” This square, or place, is “ the 
Mola” of this quarter of the town, and might justify a small pocket volume 
of itsell'. But the night^vas advan*ced; we had not slept, since our departure 
6 om Florence, except in the way in whieh no one will sleep if he can hdp 
it; and we were by no means sorry to see our caritelle suddenly stop before 
the Hotel de I’Europe, the best in the square, and consequently the best in 
the whole city. Our postilion dashed on his cloak over his horses’ necks, 
and W'e were conducted to our ■apartments in an in.stant, with all the prover¬ 
bial urbanity of a very Roman. I<crd filayney will be happy to hear that 
every thing was almost as good as if he had lecoinmended and ordered them 
hiinsclf; and Ghristophe Arundel, had he been present, would have forgot- 
len for once his enw, arid consented to be amused with an excellent sup¬ 
per. We retired ick bed in a few moments, and ip golden dreams anticipated 
the pleasures of to-iSMroiKS. 

SCENES OF THE past,-—NO. II. 

Pharsalia. 

Peace is upon the land, 

The stars shine sweetly down. 

The man of might and his helmed band 
Lie heedless of renown i > . V 
The camp bleeps llwt, aod*he dcyry night 

Flings o’er its nush her cold moo 

Earth seems one quiet.tGfflb--- ; ; 

So looks, the tempest past, 

The pecan’s face, in whose plumblcss writnfa 
The unknown dead-klccp fast; ^ ^ 

Like a sinoollr wave that foretells no wrong, 

Yet big with Fate, Timeiurts al©^^ , 

Soon will the hour updraw , 

The morning’s bloody veil j 

Far other scene than the mnpn e’eri^^ 

’ShaJVinake the sto'wax^llaleq;:/-'. 

The wide world’s tealm shall he'giveh away, 

Tire twdigbt come in her stole,orgrey. V 

* This statue Was once iatimded to^ a RiverGod, and was appropriately 

situated over a lecge balneum or reservoir, about the centre of the street; but it 
lias been so disfigured by the Viridalisin of the yotpg Romans, that at present it is 
not very distinguishable from a colossal l^ihoou. ’ 
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Over Fharsalia’s plain 
The dawn streams through the sky. 

The Parc® are choosing out the slain 
From those that sliiml)crin|; lie, 

Or that, rist'ii/are girding their armour on, 
OiicorisciousAheir last day has shone. , 

With myrtle garlands twined 
Their silkiui tents-are seen, - 
With odour of flowers, and the red-eyed wine. 
That camp hath joyous been } 

Amid pleasure arid singing, and reyelryi 
Home’s chieftain pass’d his hours away.* 

White are bis locks with eid, 

With watch and hait|e.-toih 
And \"k‘tory from him hath never withheld 
Her triumph and her spoil.t 
She had been his lilt to-day, and never 
Has he otice dream’d that she can seve;^. 

The flower of llotile is there, * • 

.Her chiefs and chivalry, 

Well w'oflhy the cause they cotne to dale 
Of her great destiny--^ 

Brother to brother, as foe to foe, 

Sire to sire, must soon lie low. 

Two rival warriors now 

Shall combat for the world,—• 

He of the bald but laurelled brow, 

And he who vengeance huiTd— * 

God’s wrath on .ludffia’s root and steti) ^ -^ T 
On the stately-built Jerusalem. 

The gleam of arms is bright, 

Eagles with eagles meet. 

The stjuadrons rush to the ranks" of %ht. 

On wings of battle fleet, 

And man is again the demon of prey, 

The Cain of a fratricidal day. 

The Lord of Gaul is he,* * 

To whom the wprlfl hath bow’d, 

And the warrior who met hirii in rivalry ' 

Is gone like a sUmraei cloud. 

His glory is qciehch’d,’aiid his victories o’er. 
Headless be lies ob a fordgn 8^ 

Now, C®sar, wear the crown 1 
The universe is thine j . 

But the guilt and blood that made it thy own, 
l)o they sully not hi shibe L 
Doth Ambition’s laurel no keen thorns hide 
For the brow of his Country’s Parricide ? 


* ‘‘Their tents and pavilions’* (of Poatpey’s anay), says Plularcb, “were 

richly adorned witb grwlands of myrtle, painted carpets and hangings, their 
couches strewed with floweirs, and their taWes set full of bowls and glasses, and 
even these crowned with wiBe." ^ " * 

f Until the day of PharsaUi, Pompey had reckoned thirty-four years of victory. 

♦ Of Egypt, on the shore of which he was assassinated by Septimus and others. 


— POPULAR tALLACIKS.*' 

Thai kandmM U that /<a«rf«we fifa<?Si~Tliose 
cAa never liave seen Mrs. Gonrady. ^ 

The Soul, if we may believe Wotinus^ Ir a celestial 

beauty. As she partakes more jm: less of Ahis heaven^^ in¬ 
forms, with correspt^ing j^araete*‘Sf^^ tenement which she 

chooses, and fraraea to hers^if^a stathhle^ 

All which only prpvesit^ of Mrs. C!oiirady» in her pre¬ 

existent state, was no great judge of arclntectvire.- ^ 

To the same^effect, in a Hymn in hohbur of B^uty/ divine Spenser, 

JEvety spint as it is more pare, ; ^ 

And hath in itthe mme OiVhcayenly 

So it the f«rer body doth prpcufo^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tohabitm,hnd|tvmoreiatrtydight' 

With tdimful grii|ce and 

For of the soul the body fonn doth take r ^ 

For soul is forni, and d(>th;theht>dy tiiake.’' , 

Ihjt Spenser^ it ikoloar, never saw Mrs. Cpnrady. 

These poetsi we find, are^^^h sale guides in philosopliy; for here, in 
his very next stanxa but ohe, is a saving clause, wliiCh throws us all out 
again> and leaves ws as much te seek as ever 

** Yet ofi it faUs, that manyA gentle ndnd 
DweHs in ticfomied tabernacle drovvu’d, 
liither by chance, hgamst the course of kiiidi 
,Or*ytrongli unaptimas hi the subsiance {bund, 

, W®% tfa»mi«ed of some stubborn ground, 

That Will not yidd unto her forints direction, 

’ But 15 perfortrikl with some fool imperfoction.’* 

bVom which it 'wbuld follbW, that Spender had seen somebody like 
Mrs. ^Conrady. : .-'V;;-'w-,-J.'; 

The spirit of this good lady--^hCT preyio have stum¬ 

bled upon one of these uptbwaihl ttiberhaefos he speaks of A 
more rebellious commodity of clav for a ground, as the poet calls it, 
no gentle mind—and sure h,er*s w one of the gentlest:—ever had to 
deal with. 

Ponderihg upon her inexplicable visage—inexplicable, we tpean, but 
by this modification of the theory—we have come to a conclusion that, 
if one roust be plain, it.is better to be 'plain all over, than, anudst a 
tolerable residue of feattWes, to hang out one that shall be exception- 
abte. No one can say of Mm. Conrady^,countenance, that it would 
be better if she had but a rtOse‘. It is impossible to pull her to pieces 
in this rhauner. Wc haye seen the tabst malicious beauties of her own 
sex baiiled in the attempt at a selection. The taut emmbk de$es par- 
ticulari/ing. It is too complete—too consistept, as we may say—to 
admit of these invidious reservations, It is not as if some Apelles 
had picked out here a li^—and tliere a chin—oul of the collected ug¬ 
liness of Greece, to frame a model by. It is a symmetrical whole. We 
challenge minutest connoisseur to cavh at any part or parcel of the 
countenance in question t to say that this, or that, is improperly placed. 

^ ♦ Concluded fi om page 229. - 
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We are convinced that true uglinessi no less than is affirmed of true 
beauty, is the result of liarmony/ Like that too, it reigns without a 
competitor., No one: ever^saw Mrs. Gonra(ly, vvit}ipatpronouncing her 
to be the plainest wo^an tot he fevrer anetyrithi in the course of his life, 
'['he first time that you are indulged witlr a sight of her &ee, is an era 
in your existente ever are glad tp have seen it—like 

Stonehenge. No one c!an ^reiend, to forget it. No one ever apolo¬ 
gized to her for tneeting her in4he street on stmh a d^y and not knowing 
her t -rthe pretext be tOo bare. Nobody ean foistake^^^h^^^ 

anotlier. Nobody dan say of her ; ‘i 1 think I have seen that face 
somewhere, but I cannot oall to Iniad where.” YpU must remember 
that in such or such a parlour it first itruek you—:Iike a bust. You 
wondered where the owmer of the Imuse/.had pioked^^^i^ won¬ 
dered more wlien it began to move its lips-—so milffi one 

ever thought.of asking her to sit for her picture/ LoCkdts^a for re¬ 
membrance ; and it would be clearly superfiuoHs to hang an image at 
your heart, which, once seen, can neVer % out df it, It is nSt a lu^ 
foce neitherdts ymtire oiigrttidity precitides foSt. Neither is it of 
that order of'plain faces which improve upon atkjuaintance. Some 
very good but ordinary people, by afi unwearied perseverance in kind 
offices, put a cheat upon our eyes; juggle bur semes out of their na¬ 
tural impressions ; and set us upon discovering good indveations in a 
countenance, which, at first sight, pr<!mi£ed nothing less. >Ve detect 
gentleness, which had escaped us, lurking about an under-lip. But 
when Mrs. Conrady has done you a service, her face rejuains the same : 
when she has done you a tlvousand, fold you knotv tl«t sheis ready to 
double the number, still it^s that indiyidual face can you say 

of it, that it would be a good face if it was not marked by the small¬ 
pox— a compliment W'hich is always more admissive than excusatory— 
for Mrs. Cfonrady either never had the small^pox; or, as w'e say, took 
it kindly. No—it stands upori it^ own merits fairly. There it is. It 
is her mark, her token; fiiat which she is known by. , 

That wy Ijord Shaftestiur^jtiid Mr Wiifiam^ 7^^ of the 

genteel sUjk in icrdiHg.—-We slfould prefer sayfog—(yf' if htdhj and 
of the gcnllenmdj/^ Nothing can be more u the infiated fini¬ 

cal rhapsodies of Shaftesbury, and the plain natural chit-ehat of Tem¬ 
ple. The man of rank is discernibfoin both winters 5 but in the one it 
is only insinuated graeefojlyv in the other it sianH offensively. 
The peer seems to have writtwi with his coronet on, and ; his earl’s 
mantle before him ^ the commoner in his elbrtvw ehfor and undress.—- 
What can be more pleasant than the way in whieh the retired states¬ 
man peeps out in the essays, penned by the latter in his delightful 
retreat at Shene ? They scent of Nimeguen, and the Mague. Scarce 
an authority is quoted under an ambfo«ador. i^on^^F^ Melo, a 

“ Portugal Bnyoy in JEngland,” tells him ft was frequent in his coun¬ 
try for men, spent with age or other decajis; so aa^ t^^ not hope 

for above a year, or two of life, to ship themselves away in .a Brazil 
fleet, and after their arrival there to go on a great length, some¬ 
times of twenty or thirty, years, or foore, by the force of that vigour 
they recovered with that remove, ‘t Whether such an effect (Temple 
beaitifully adds) inight grow from the air, dr the fruits of tbat climdte, 
or by approaching nearor the sun, vrhich: is the fountain of light and 
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heat, when their natural heat was so far decayed; or whether tlie 
piecing out of an old man’s life were worth the pains; I cannot tell; 
perhaps the play is not worth the candle.”-*—Monsieur Poinpone, 
“ French Ambassador in his (Sir William’s)Yime at the Hague,” cer¬ 
tifies hiw, that in his life he had never heard of any man in prance 
that arrived at a hundred years of age ; a limitation of life which the 
old gentleman imputes to the excellence of tlfeir climate, giving them 
such a liveliness of temper and hiitnoary^as disposes them to more plea- 
sftres of all kinds than in other countries ; and 
ter very sehsihlyv The “ late Robert Eafl of Leicester” furnishes him 
with a story of a Goimtess of Desraond, married out of England in 
Edward the Fourth’s time, and who lived far in King .Tames’s reign. 
The ‘‘ Same noble person” gives him ad bow such a year, in 

the same reign, there went about the country a set of morrice-dancers, 
composed of ton men who dancedi a Maid Marian, and a tabor and 
pipe; and how these twelve, one with another, made up twelve hundred 
years, "’It was got sfl rauch^ays Temple) that so many in one small 
county (HerefordahiAj) should live to that age, as that they should be 
in vigour and in Immour to travdl and to dance,” Monsieur Zulichem, 
one of his“ colleagues at the Hague,” intbrms him of a cure lor the 
gout ; whfeh is confirmed by another “ Envoy,’’ Monsieur Seriiichamps, 
in that town, who had tried it^OId Prince Maurice of Nassau recom¬ 
mends to him the use of hanqtaiocks in that complaint; having been 
allured to sleep, whUe suffering undev it hiraseli’, by the “-constant; 
motion or swinging of those aii^ beds.” Count Egmont, and the 
Rliinegrave who^“ was killed last summer before Maestricht,” impart 
to him tlieir expwiienses. v 

But the rank of the writer is never more innocently disclosed, than 
where be takes for granted ilie compliments paid by foreigners to his 
fruit-trees. For the taste atwl perfection of what \Vc esteem the best, 
he can truly say, that the French, who have eaten his peaches and 
grapes at Shene in no very ill year, have pneyally concluded that the 
last are as good as any they have eaten in France on this side Fonn- 
tainbleau; and file first as good as any they have eat in Gascony. 
Italians have agreed his white figs t« be as good as any of that sort in 
Italy, which is the earlfef kind of whife in the later 

land and the blue. We canni^i tXjme neat' fife; warm iio more 

than in the Frontignae or Muscat grape.’* are as 

large as any he saw^^when he wgs ^ng in, Fia^^ those of 

Fountainbleau, or wi he has seen since in the tow Countri es; except 
som^ very old onesPr the Pribce of Orange’s. Ofgrapes he had the 
honour of bringing over fdnr-sotts into England; which he enumerates, 
and supposes that fiiey are ai by thia to common among 

some gardeners in his neighbouchoofi, as rvell as several persons of 
quality j frtf ^fae'ever thought “ the coimnoricr 

they are matk the better^” If he 'garden with which he 

asserts that ’tis tO Ififie putjioie to as 

peaches or grapes, hardly, he doubts,: beat tlie 
furthest northwards; and praishs filg f MuhSter af dcMjevelt,'’ 

for attempting nothing beyb®^ bha^ cold climate ; is equally 

irleksant and in character. ** I maw perhaps" (he thua^ e bis sweet 
Garden Essay with a pass^e whrt% of Go\vleyy“ ^ to know 
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something of this trade, sintie I have so long allowed myself to be good 
for nothing else, which few men wiH do enjoy their gardens, without 
often looking abroad to see how other matters play, what motions in 
the slate, and tvhot invitalioMs they may hope for into other scenes. 
For my own part, as tlfo rnantry life, and this part of it more particu¬ 
larly, were foe intdinatiom of my youth itselfe so they are foe pleasure 
of my age I and I can truly say that, among many grea^ employments 
that have fallen to my share, t have tifiver asked or souglit for any of 
them, but have often endeavoured to escape from them, into the ease 
and freedom of a private scene, wfoere a mao may go his onm way and 
his own pace, in the common pafos and circles of life. The measure 
of choosing well is whetlier a Pwn hkes what be has chos(m, w,h I 
thank God has befallen me t and though, among the follies of my life, 
building and planting have not been thedeast^ and have cost me more 
than I have the confidence to own; yet they have been fuU recom¬ 
pensed by the sweetnes-s and satisfection of this retreat, where, since 
my resolution taken of never entering again into any pubtic employ¬ 
ments, I have passed five years without etaar once*g(jing to town, though 
I am almost in sight of it, and have a house tSere always ready to 
receive me. Nor has this been any sort of tiflcctation, as some have 
thought it, but a mere want of desire or humour to make so small a 
remove ; for when I am in this corner, T can truly sayivith Horace, 
Me (/uotics refuii, ifc.” 

“ Me, when the cphJ Digentiah stream revives, 

What does my friend believe I think or askl 
Let me yet less possess, so I may live, 

Whatu’er of life remains, unto royscif. 

May I have books enough; and oue year's s*j&re, 

Not to depend upon ea™ doubtful hou^ 

This is enough of mighty Jove to pray, 

W'ho, as he pleases, givef and takes away.” 

'file writings of Temple are, iu; general, after this easy copy. On one 
occasion, indeed, his wit, which was mostly subordinate to nature and 
tenderness, has seduced him into a string of felicitous antitiieses; 
which, it is obvious to remark, have been a model to Addison and suc¬ 
ceeding essayists. “ Who would rmt be covetous, and wifo reason,” he 
says, “ if health could be purchasefowifo gold ? not ambitious, if it 
were at the command of power, of restored 1^ ? but, alas! a 

white staff will not help gouty feet to walk better than a common cane; 
nor a blue ribband bind upa wound so well as a fillet, The glitter of 
gold, or of diamonds, will but hurt sore eyes instead of curing them ; 
and an aching Ifead wiU be no more eased wearing a crown, than a 
common night-cap.” Ift a^ir better st^fe^^^ accordant %'ifo 

his own humour of plainness; are foe coBcluding sentences of his “ Dis¬ 
course upon PoetryTeuiple t^k a^f^t in foe about the 

ancient and the: modern learning; and, ^ W so natural 

and so gracefuhin ub old man, w^hose left him 

little leisure to look info mode^ while his retirement gave 

him occasion to look back Upon foe cfossic^s^^^^ of his youth—decided 
in favour of foe latter. “ Certfonit is,” lie say^ ** that, whether the fterce- 
ness of the Gothic humours, or noise of their perpetual wars, frighted 
it away, or foat foe languages would 
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not l^ar it—'die great Iieigfcts an<3 ejfjfceHency nf poetrj and n^usic 
fell With the Homan learning and enipiroj and hare never since re¬ 
covered, ^le admiration and ap|ylauses duu bei^e atkmded tb Yet, 
such as they are amongst ns, they must be confessed to be the softest 
and swH^test, the ntost genml and most inndeent amusements of com¬ 
mon time and life, 'rhey still find room in t«e courts of princes, ancF 
the Cottages of shefdiwds- 1‘liey serve to revive and ammate the dead 
calm of poor and idle livesi and to allay or divert the violent passions 
and perturbations of the greatest and ibe busiest nfen; And both these 
effects m-e of equal uifee to human life; for the mind of tnan is Mke the 
sea, which is neither agreeable to the beholder nor the voyager, in a 
calm or in a,storm, but is so to bddi, when a little agitated by gentle 
gales; and so the mind, when moved by soft and easy passions or 
affections. I know, very well that many who pretend to be wise by the 
forint of being grave, are apt to despise both poetry and music, as toys 
and trifles too light fOr'the use or entertainment of serious men. But 
whoever find themselves wholly insensible to thcjr charms, would, I 
think, do well^ own counsel, for fear of reproaching their 

own tefolier, anff briaging the goodness of their natures, if not of their 
iindorstandirtgs, into question. While this workVlasts, I doubt not but 
the pleasune and request of these two entertamn»cnts will do so too; 
jitod happy those that content themselves with these,‘ or any other so 
easy and SO ihndCent, and do not trouble the World or other men, he- 
cauae they cannot ,be quiet tVmselvcs, ihosjgh nobody hurts them." 

** VVlien alliS done (he conclude^human: life b at the greatest and the 
best but like a fto ward child, that nmst be played with, and humoured- 
nlittle, to keep it qhiet, till it falls aslCep, and then tl>e care is overi” 

That home is'i^mo tlwvgk it m wvr m/mMc/y.-—Two lipnies there 
are, we sro BUFe,lhsS%e no homes : tW of the very poor man, 
and another which we shall speak to presently. Grow’ded places of 
cheap entertainment, and the benches of alehouses, if they could speak, 
might bear mournful testimony to the ,of our assertions. To them 

the very poor man resorts for an image of the home, which he cannot 
find^at home. Fvir a starved grate, and a scanty firing, that is not 
enough to keep alive the natural heat in the fingers of so many shiver- 
ihg chihlren with thdr mother, lie ^^ids in the depth of winter always 
a blatdng hearth, and a hob to warm his pittance of beer by. Instead 
of the clamours of a wife, made gaunt by famishing, he meets With a 
cheerful attendance beyond the,merits of the trifle which he can afford^ 
to spend. He has companions which his home denies him, for the ^ 
very poor man can ask no visitors. He can look into the goings on of 
the’t'^orld, and speakaHttic to politics. At home there are no poli- 
llcststlnring, but the domestic,^ AH interests, real or imaginary, all 
topics that should expand thW'Wiind o^ inan, and connect him with a 
sympathy to general existence, .afe emsbed 'm;the absorbing conside¬ 
ration of food to be obtained for ibe family. Beyond the price of bread,' 
news’ is aensdeos;, sind imperffnent. At hofme there is no Wder. Here 
there is at least a shb# of plenty; and' while he cook* his lean scrap of 
butcher's meat before the''common fairs', or m'un^lsBs His humbler cold 
viands, Iris relislrihg k^ekd apd cheese tfrith an onion, in a comer, 
where no one reflects U|^'bis poverty, hc liaa si^t of the substantial’ 
joint providing fm? .the. laadliwd and his family. He tidiea an irtterest 
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in the tlressing of it \ and jvhilo he assists in removing the trivet from 
the fire, he frels that therei? beef and cahhage, which 

he was begiDHing to forged nt home. All tliis while he deserts his wife 
and children. what children ? Prosperous men, 

wdio object to this dfifi«r|son, image to themselves some clean con^ 
tented faihily like that which they go home to. B»t look at the coun¬ 
tenance of the poor wives who follow and perseedte their good man to' 
the door of the public-house, which he is about to enter, when some¬ 
thinglike shame would restraio him, if stronger misery did not induce 
him to pass the threshold. That face, ground by want, in which ctrery 
cheerfrU, eeery lineament has boeu long elfatJed by misery, 

—"is th at a face to stay at home with ? is it more a woman, or a wild cat ? 
alas ! it is the face of the wife of his youth, that once smiled upon him. 

It can smile no longer,comforts can it share ? what hurthens 
can it lighten ? Oh, ’tis a fine thing to talk ofthe humble tneal shared 
together! But what if there be no bread in the cdpbo ? Theinno- 
cent prattle of his children takes put the stihg of a man’s poverty . But 
the children of the very poor do not prattle, Jt is none of the least 
frightful features in that cohditipn, that there is ao childishness in its 
dwellings. Poor people, said a serisiblp pld nurse to us. once, do not 
bring up their cbildren ; they drag them up, The Utile careless darl¬ 
ing ofthe wealthier nursery, in their; hovd is transformed betimes into 
a premature reflectiag person. No one has time to dandle it, no 
thinks it worth while to coax it, to spotj|ie it, to toss it up and down, to 
humour it. There is none toJkiss afey its tears. If it cries, it can only 
be beaten. It has beeiv prettily saidj dhat u hahe iS fed with milk 
and praise.’* But the aliment Of this poor babe Was thin, unn ; 

the return to its little bahyTtricks, and efforts to engag^attention, bitter 
ceaseless olyurgatiom It never had h#y!, or a cofal meant. 

It grew up without tlie lullaby prnurses ; it Was a stranger to the patient 
fondle, the hushing caress, tlie attracting novelty, the costlier play thing, 
or tli ‘ cheaper off-hand contrivance to'divertthe child; the prattled non¬ 
sense ( best sense to it), the wise impertiHehci^, the whojesoroe lies, the opt 
story interposed, that puts a stop to prjfesant mifferings, aivakens 
tlio passion of young wonder. It was riever suag to-—no onp ever told 
to it a tale of the nursery. It to live or to die as it 

happened. It had no yqung drealfs. It Utoko at once into the iron 
realities of real life. A child exists not for the very poor as any object 
of dalliance I it is only another mouth to he fed, a pair of little hands to 
be betimes inured toT^ouy. It is die rival, till it can be the co-opera¬ 
tor, for food with the parent. It is never his mirth, bi.s divensic'^* his 
solace; it never makes him young again, with recalling his young 
times. The children of the very poor have no young times.# It 
makes the very heart to bleed to overbear the pasual street-talk be¬ 
tween a poor woman and her little girl, a woman of the better sort of 
poor. In a condition radier above thp sejualid beings which we have 
been contemplating. It is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer 
holidays (fitting thtrt age); of the promised sight, or play; of praised, 
sufficiency at ^school. It is of mangling and clear-starching, of the 
price of coals, or, of, potatoes. The questions of the child, that should 
be the very outpourings, of curiosity in idleness, are marked with fore-»* 
cast ppd melancholy providence. It has come to be a woman, be%e 
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it was a child. I t has learned to go to market; it chaffers. It haggles, it 
envies, it murmurs; it is knowing, acute, sharpened ; it never prattles. 
Had we not reason to say, that the home of the very poor is no home ? 

There is yet anotlier home, which we are constrained to deny to 
be one. It has a larder, which the home|of the poor man wants ; 
its fireside chaveniehceS, of which the poor^ dream not. But with all 
this, it is no home. It is—the house of the man that is infested with 
many yisitors. May we be branded for th e veries t churl, if we deny 
our heart to the many noble-hearted friends that at times exchange 
their dwelling for oUr poor roof! It is not of guests that we complain, 
hut of endless, purposeless visitants; droppers in, as they are called. 
We sometimes wonder from what sky they fall. It is the very error of 
the position of our lodging; its horoscopy was ill calculated, being just 
situate in a medium — a plaguy suburbau mid-space—fitted to catch 
idlers from town or country. We are older than we were, and age is 
easily put out of its way. We have fewer sands in our glass to reckon 
upon, and we pannot brook to sce tliem drop in endlessly succeeding 
impertinences. At out time pf life, to be alone sometimes is as need¬ 
ful as sleep. It is the refreshing sleep of the day. 0 the comfort of 
sitting down heartily to an old folio, and thinking surely that the next 
hour or two will be your own—and the misery of being defeated by the 
useless call of somebody, who is come to tell you, that he is just come 
from hearing Mr. Irving! What is that to you ? Let him go home, 
and digest what the good tnak has said to him. You are at your 
chapelj in your oratory.—growing infirmitie.s of age manifest 
themselves in nothing more strongly, than in an inveterate dislike of 
intermption. The thing which we are doing, we wish to be permitted 
to do. We hav^ n^dier niuch knowledge nor de^ ; but there are 
fewer in Ute place to which we hasten * We are not willingly put out 
of our way, even at a game of nine-pins. Wliile youth was, we had 
vast reversiorts in time iuture; we are reduced to a present pittance, 
and obliged to econoraiiae in that article* ^ We bleed away our raomeuts 
now as hardly as our ducats. We cannot bear to hive our thin ward¬ 
robe eaten and fretted into by moths. We are willing to barter our 
good time with a friend, who gives us in exchange his own. Herein 
i.s the distinction between the gennsne guest and the visitant. This 
latter takes your good Unae, and giyes you his bad in exchange. The 
guest is domestic to you as your good cat, or household bird; the 
visitant is ydUr fiy, that flaps in at your window, and out again, leav¬ 
ing nothing but a seuso of disturbance, and victuals spoiled. - The infe¬ 
rior functions of Kfebegin to move heav^^ We cannot^ concoct our 
food with interruptions. Our chief menl, to be pu mast be soli¬ 
tary; With difficulty we ^ fiefbre a ^eist; and never under¬ 
stood what the relish of pubdie^feastiug raeanL Meats have no sapor, 
nor digestion fair play, id a crowd. ^The unexpected conung in of a 
vi^git stops the machine* a punftum ^eration whb time 

th||Kall& to Ihe precise cOnitpence^at ^ '^ to 

ea^but to See you eat. Our knhfe anu ^ and 

we feel that we have sWfdloU^ed Our late^^^ morsel. Others hgain show 
their genius, iaS we Kaye Said, in knocking the niOram you^^ 
sat down to a book* They have a peculiar eompassionating sp^ 
widi which they interriiid your studies." 



Though flutter, the next moment, to carry i^ir impertinences 
to the nearest student that they* can call their friend, die tone of the 
book is spoiled $ we shut the loaves, and, with Dante’s lovers, read no 
more that 4ay,. It were well i£ the effect of ifttrusibo were simply 
co-^extensiv'e with its preilhnce; but it mars aU the good 
wards. scratches *ia appearance leave M odfice that closes^ 

hastily* ffTt is a prostiditma bravery df d^adship,v says wor- 

tliy Bishop Taylor, ” to spend it upon impertinent people, who are, it 
may be, loads to Aeir farailii^, but can never ease my loads," This 
is the secret of thmr gaddings^ their visits, and morning calls; they too 
liaye homes, which are—no homes. 

STiLBUGHT.^ 

Therb come no seasons fArre our egyrthly year 
Varies from prime to fall, from flowers to-snow. 

And each new month fresh trophies'still, doth rear 
To Ghauge, the 

But yeyohvyfi; 'fdr'heavens 1;for'-ever 

In theyomig glory ofyour ndd morn, , 

When ftrd the realnis Of space were bade te know 
Their starry kingtfi Gteation^s earUest4)orn,; ^ 

Who should for aye oU high adorns 

Thus did ye shine upon the faded 

Thm will ye shine On lttr fhtuidy> ^ 

With living light, and heauty W^^^te^^^^^^ 

When iheleast earthly things bf earth diail be ; 
r— Passed, like die oar-foam from th^^ 

Btefnily is your sweet hour of prime , 

Ye smile at ages; for 

Hath bathed you in some skicy Styx, 

Might blench no gOldea tress, nor dtfo one e 
siiine dn-.-shine oft~yfe Tadiaht thouiahdjt^ shine!: ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

Ye hosts of heaven j Whose everfosiihg march 

Is one enduring triumph l Y^ ' J* 

Pvlemorials, bn the amethystitte arch 

Of Nature graven by God! Oh; ye who parch 

The hearts of dust for what^they may jiot know, 

Tempting yon axure wildefti^s to search,, ^ 

As it bome glad oasis ih,ere did glow— . 

' ’Twa^butabright raira^ and wul for aye he sol 

Familial straagera! Ye from bur youth '' 

Gleam oh our eyes tq preu^ how dark and blind 
Is human thought, whfene Fancy ekes out Truth, 

And shadowy drcainl? usurp the place assign’d ■ 

To life’s reditiea, from. whiCh thb mind » 'f > 

Flies to ideal wodd^ jieoplmg thiq ktat's ' _, . . 

With shapes bf love and behind ^ 

The trutn of their bright mystejyp, which it mars. 

Because it may not pass FaWs adamantine bars. 

Ihck^ePacifie c4|fifiEi}tyir \ , 

' Gemui’d with dfo aifoted ttli^s of,thte'skies--^ 

* '-Sf^ ' ■:■ 

t Tills has been computed to be about the camber of stars visible at once to the 
'flaked eye. . ,. * 

■ March-~*^OiU 


‘im 


Stmiighl. 

Eachisleawkiliiponasapplii •V - 

And every a parauise I , 

7%etv only tijat swei^ ' ^ ^ 

At»d tane&t of ^si- tiiaas is ifef-a 

ooly^do;tosef ^ 

l/Vhoae yet ro»rin®'iaa tlw; ¥«fe ? strc^^. ^ 

' Say/ye'wi!^'stofle^ot^^droastc^^ -■;•''' 

And lit the midaigfet towere of 

Who smiM more I ?of^r W, i» 

Gn Holeri grave W — 

Have ye known a//, ^aAd moat oOt. man .aspire 
To aniht beyobd him ? # eWtWy 

,Drink; at dim midnkht, from yonr shming quire * 

• luinpyteal music? Can we not drew pear, 
vAhd. read ihe^itarry mlopf'yort/iPyftetipus -sphcto f-;^ 

■ •; ■■ ■iNo.j forthe-s®mp;ofolayris:pri"ti^ kio-'^^ ' 

;V' Tbc'fcuer’d sri|iH^yearos:to:f«»r^®^,wW^ ',; 

And the km^triori . 

Beneath nwrtalit/s«ecottlog. chain. 

:. 'y<^W’:^e(^4dugli:yyeban ": ■ 

The orize wO W^ i 

■ What^ thorigfi it tempt to yon nnlroa^» pt«n • 

Baihe^yl^^ktee the cloud and feel the nearer sun. 

And this t^ mueh-^^ vvho would Aor forego, 

' - Beautiful strangers I the delicious power 

, Tomakh^^ 

Atsolemflmidfli^t’s solitary h^^^ 

To<V!^ thcgentlcA 

ih*fcnhmemdr«al®ld:i^^ , 

5 ' >'. . .y.' ' I* . Ill '- 1 .^A. £l n*«T<!si» 


. Yon hi|v %sium Hd3 full man 
' . Wi#:ho:Ftcriftn:,^i^,yt!t:enw^ 

0 that around my lyre nrie such^fe 
Svye4t, i>tts8ittg sweet, to fill those fi» abodes ■ ^ 

WiiAiSnes mm. bright than thisdtm world e et knew- 

Wiih'bethw u \ 

Wltit Wintls whose breath kbh8S'^iyit|t steams whose hue 

Pales the deai diamond, a8.th0y mnt^|»rough 

‘ ' ,, Ev^^reeti woods 

,Bbtth?iy pure ffeet oT thfcmyho 
Onstarrier skies to ;nSaSC)dn Mppiet-fetes tq share^ 

’ But swei^ faf to dream thm in’somfe world. 

Some dlsfeotwo^il^aWth^ 

The spirit'^ bff,ear& ® daAh^kfnri d, 

"' Hay woo Ae soft ’itrinda bCa. Itwcjttrr home! 

.' . Ast Bmuw.EpTuig,ten'^«>ffe . . 

MaVttot Tru^ftcat bn the ndh depAs of song 
*' ' But where, nh wheri^ would fond c<Mri«ctai!e roam I 
Our clueless nhanusibs may s^y too long 
The labyrfnthiab bowers of Night ind Heaven among. 


. 1 . 


J^SudlSf ^lU'mytMogicSlaccount(tf tlw nativity of Veans, thence called 
^ ^ phroilitc* 1 . «• A'®****^*^ • 
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MISCELLA^TEOVS WIUTINCS OF KVELYN.* 

jy. A Character of EwoLANt), a* it was htphj prvsenteA in » LrUtr fo 
a Nd-hmn tf [’hincc, fi’iih Etjlrclions npm Gaiks (Jaiirnius. Tk<^ Tuir I 
EiiUm. i 65{).—Jt has bcln doubted whether this tract wa^ >vriiieii by 
Evelyn, Dr. Kippis appcitis to have been the firat who attributed ii to him, 
on what authoiUy we know not. flothing is said of it in Evelyn's Memoirs 
recently jmblished ; nor is it found In the list of his productions mads out by 
himself and sent to his friend Dr. Plot. Tfhe editor of the Miscellaiisoiis 
Writings, however, looks upon its authcnticiiy, as pmved by pa.<.sa^es from his 
other works. We confess wc are still in doubt. We think wo discern addi¬ 
tional reason for being so, in the style of writing, which is less scholastic 
and artificial than usual. But the sentiments are Evelyn’s. There is an im¬ 
partiality of censure on the manners of Cavaliers as well as Houudheads, such 
as be afterwards found too much reason to feel, though be might not hat e 
liiought equally fit to publish it j and the tract altogether is curious. Jt is 
amusing to ae.e what u dissatisfied observer of tlie then order of things m 
England found fault withj in what respects it differed from present matincis; 
and hovv far the picture may still affonl us hints for reformation. Wc shdll 
hrierty i^um up the author’s charges. He ctjiiplalnf, that the ministers of 
public worship were vidgar and tedious, and that whoJI Presbyterbn congre¬ 
gations might be seen sitting with thcii hats on ;—ilwt there was a lemblc 
numher of alehouses, and that the gentry were extremely given to drinking;— 
that the organs, taken out of their churches, were set up iu laierns t—*tliat 
ladies of the greatest quality suffered themselves to be treated in iliese 
taverns, where they “diink their crowned cups roundly, dauiice after the 
fiddle, kiss freely, and tcann it an honoifrahlc treat;”—*that there was",! 
son of perfect debauches, who style themselves Hectors, that in then mad 
and unheard-of revels pierce their veins to quaff their own blootl, which some 
of them have drunk to that excess that they have died of that intcnipetance” 
(most probably an exaggeratiou about the Cavaliers);—t^at these Hectors 
w^erc “j professed atlieistical order of hrav oes, coiniM)sv,d for the most port of 
cadets, who spending beyond their pensions to support their extravagancies 
(there seems to have been too much foundation tor the followiiig singular 
charge) '‘practise now and then the high-way, where they sometimes borrow 
1^1 which they often repay at the gibbet ;**■—that there w.as an avowed so¬ 
ciety of ladies (tomatch”) w ho “ boarted of making all advantages at play 
—that “ the gentlemen separate from the converaalion of the ladies to drink j 
01 Slsc to whisper with one another at some corner, or bay-window, aban¬ 
doning the ladies to gostiip by themitelvfis-that *' they were eminent for the 
absunlity of iheir modes and fashions, Varying them ten times for the French 
once, and every one affejCtiug somethitig pariiculoTi as having no sundanl at 
court}’’-—that the women wcre.ttmch afiecied with gaudrte, nothing being 
more frequent than to see an ancieot ladle wear colours(what would he 
have said now-a-days to ihelr young wigsJ)-i-that servains are suffered to go 
clad Ilka their mistresses ;-Htbat notwllhstamlicig the shyness of the ladies 
and gentlemen to one another, yot,**wh«n outre they ;^ow acquainted, it 
posses into expressions and csompellattons extecmely new 0 the usages aiul 
style of France; as “Tom P, vyas here 0-<i»y”—*‘1 went yesterday to the 
course with Will ll.; and Harry Mf. treated me at, such a taifdrnthat tli« 
ladies, nevertheless, were not more obliging and familiar than the lords were 
difficult and ingcoessiblcthat a tlanctng-mfis^ter had the boldness to ukc 
forth the greatest ladies, and they again tlte daqcing-mastet, who performed 
the greatest part of the bi^l j—that the coarse in H^e-Park was a wretched 
business of jades'and hackn^-coaches, and peopls to boot for entering 
itthat in returtnug from Hyae-Parkj thefrishion was to alight ul the Spring 
Garden* where the ladies wore famous for ^allihig fastthat it was the cus- 

** CofiUmicd from page 45),,^ * * 

?> je ' ‘ 
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tom in this place, where the thiclictl^w contrived aceoidlppyi for some of 
yowni icorapanY to stiy till njidnkht, and take refreshinenlata cabaret irt : 

the inid& of it, tire men payit'S e*p wrichinff the 

owner ;r--tbat the lawyerl at die bar wfere hiid orators, and supplied the defects 
of their cavtsi with abusihgtone inother rodeas if ap enemy 

wirere behind thein, apd all the coaches going for mid¬ 
wives ;-^that every mani however appetticstihigh^ to sit at 

table, till all had done eating ntii mast {Madame dfe biael would 

have liked to see this), that ylsits^'Ipitg and .tyrm ; 
ladies, if unaaiuaihted> siUing and sraithg at one another asif thjey had net^^^^^^^ 
siten otie of their owii ;Sex before; siletit and fixed, in general, as statne^ ; or 
iftalkingi'talktng^^^'^ and,sufiiciem confidence; *0 diffieiilt,” says 

the author, “ it is to entertain with a grace, or observe a mediocrity.”-^There ‘ 
are but two things in all England that he approves oft the sports, and the 
green fields. One of the sports, the bowling-green, has since gone out of 
fashion V which^ think a pity. The CTeen ,fields are hot equally at the 
mercy of courts and fine gentlemen j and for this we never cease to be grate- 

fil* 

V. Ak Aroi-bsY ?or the RotAt. Party mrtiien in a Letter to a Pmm 
tif the late Comeel etf Si(Re> Bij a Lmier »f Peace mid of hie CountryWilk 
a Touch (It tire PretcniMd “ Plea for the Army.'’' 1650. 

VI. Tiie Lira News and Im J^ijesti/ vin¬ 
dicated from the Ime C(iba0iyjaKd him. t66’0.-r- 

The reader will see, by the d^ate,Hhat these tracts^ w^ during the 

hreak-np of the CommoOwtsaldiv Evfelw^^ political writings are by iar his 
worst; and upon fhese two afterwards bap looked with especial 

mortification, fnstead of ansvvcl^j;^ of the question j 

besides whichy the ahthor is always .patnli^^ the Atharacter of Charles after 
the a: king existing in his 0^ When tlie king’s conduct 

suhscquenlly tefoted lhep pattegyricsl : Evelyn must have folt dreadfully 
galled; as he indeed abundantly show his Diary. The royal parly are 
here a set of ,WQrtl*5»’Suft’erers, compared with the Ludlows and Iretoris; 
Hampden and others were signally slain” by an act of God’s providence, 
whereas alt'cavkU^^ aadef<vent the same fate, died “ in the bed of 
honour.” Every leading Puritan is an unprincipled knave; while, to/ 
co?»/rajVe, the young exiled king is a pattern ofwisdom and good behaviour; 
never so much as tittering a profane oath; anxious atmve all things (br the 
security of the Protestant religion; and Jthe best, man in Eutope to fill a 
throne, even if he were not born to it. 'filestore the king,” says Evefyn, 
** and the merchant will be secure; tradeslmm«d*3tely rcebver; alliances will 
be confi raved j the laws re-flourish ;'%nder consciences considered ; present 
purchasers satisfied; the soldier paid, maptairted, and provided for; and, 
what^S above all this, Christianity and charity will revive again ambbgst us; 

‘ Mercy and truth will meet together; righteousness and peace shall kiss 
each other.’ ’^ To read these sentenees';.anjd to call to mind all that actually 
took place, is like seeing hewv higb.orte.fcan jerk one's eyebrows with succes- 
siveiifts <if astonishment': and as to f'Yjghfoousncss and peace kissing each 
oUter,” tead Hall the rope-dancer, awBab Villiers J--»PootByelyn !: He 
may well have groanetl in sprit, seeing what he afterwards saw at Whitehall. 

FuMiPtroitjM 5 w, th Incm>enifwee of llte. Snotd Smoke of London 
dissipated lo^eiher with some Bmeditp limnhly proposed by J. E. Esq. 
to his Soured Majesty f and ip the ParUdment mu> mandded. Palifisked by his 
Meiestfs command. Jfj6'I>-Our ext^pne counttyman here gets again on 
his properground, proporiug patfiotic amelio'rhtjpnsj and laying siege to ino¬ 
dorous <d««s with his orchards and ,-avVee); herbsi Jieaides cleaning and en¬ 
larging the streets, aiidptrohibitit^ the more hoisome and smoky trades, he 
proposes to si|rouad Eondon with gardens and groves, ahoanding in odori¬ 
ferous plants, fthe tflfeet of which is to he like that of ” the orange-flowers 
frotn ihe^^ri^^ «ud Bt, Pietro’deb’ -Arena; the hlossomcs .of the 
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tpscmary from the coa$l>i of Spain,‘'many leagncs ott' atWf or the fcaiilfest 
anti odoriferous,yyifts which-flow from Fontenay and Faugirard, even io 
Paris in the seasdo’of roses.*’ This is iOTOluritary jmetry:^ 

Of omnge-flO'frers from the nVfl'g'e of Gunoa, 

Or Pietro dcH* Arena j qr the blossoms 
, Of rosemary from the Coasts of Spain, aft sea 
Many a leagwe t or odoriferous wafts, 

Which How froih Fontenay and Vangirnrd, 

Even to Paris in the season of yoBcs.^ 

Milton, whom the Finniluglum must have pleased, may l>e tracked iu these 
flowery urbanities:— ' - , 

11, ■ ffow gentle gales 
Fannitifr their odoriferows whi^s "dispense 
Native perfumes, and Whisper Vifence they stole 
^ Those haliOy spwls- As when to them who sail 
Beyond tiie^Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambicj OtF at sea North; Eai^t winds plow 

Of-Arahy the Bicst, • 

Wcll' pleased they slack'their 

Cheeiaid with the gr&tefutsrocii ptdpjjj^n smUcSv 

Jivelyn is for almlishiH| thejrindke by ‘^ turning all the more nbxiotis tnulfgs 
out of town at once ;^:a meiKure has been justly thought to requirt; 
more voices in its favour thaii one, oi’ even a Welbineaniug go- 

vernmeiit:. Fnthusiiistic men, hOvvever, ofteii liitiipon reforms which are ulti¬ 
mately adopted by the worlds thpugh in the first instance they .are apt to .put 
them ill too suinraary pr rbinaniic a light. "Tlw greatest reformers are science 
and calamity. The; inre of London-^ forEve]yn, in 8ome respects, what no 
eloqneiice could have effected so sOpni in beauti(ying;anduiQ!arging the slrecls. 
For the rest> the editor of the Fumilugiutn, republished in W 
that chimneys should be carried higlierinto the airi lhat-experimebts'should be 
made on their consiruciioo., aiid prert»ium8 offered for a teetbod of charring 
sei.-coa1, so as to divest it ofits smoke.. He recommmrds als0? in4«l^^^ 
such glass and suj^rnranufacloriesy brewhouses. &c. as should be built at the 
desired distance ftoiU towniaiid jbe, orphtbilioft pf building any more within 
the city and suburbs; a methtidi; whicb^ rigorously' persisted in, wouUI in 
time, he thinks, remove all inconvemeiices. Some of these steps have been 
partially taket|; but toomany retnaiti tbvhe uigf^v T present age, hOw- 
ever, is rii agUpfimprovemerits» add ®vei^ tiling tndy be ubiuiate^ expected 
from the great mcefiase .ofscience on their 

parts effects more in an Instanti ev-en constant annoyance can 

do for centurie.s. It sets interest alive in new quarters; and old enstoms are 
outbiddeh in the money^miirket. At the same time, there is ohe thing to be 
considered j and this is, wlictber the smoke of London dbes so'much harm 
as Ev'elyn supposes. In altiderof fpodj a question is too often begged rela* 
tive to adulteration, people forget, that although many, perliaps most adub 
terations are tipwholesqmc, adulleraiiDn of itself does not imply unvv^ole- 
somenessi nor, fora siiriiiar ^ason, k it c^taiti that an enormous metropolis 
like ours, full of all sorts of conflicting airs and'htjdiours, would be better 
xvhhout SH^ Some inquiring jiersons have thought not. Theydoubt 
"whether it does not tend to cOnect-puiyescietice and tpo great a moisture. 
We speak impartially oti this sabjetrt,* for while we are writing, our head is 
aching with tnc'siuoke forced'*dowh"odr chimney by the wind, and the room 
is full of those Htlle black atoms, which Eve‘yo speaks of as such a nuisance. 

" To the smoke our author attributes the colds and qoosumptions to which 
Londouers are subject. ■ Be thinks the .quality of air 'we breathe is of more 
’ importance ihaa the food vt eat, seeing tlial ‘^so little and indifl'erent 
mottrikhes and satisfies the most, teh»|«rate and best educated persons ;” esid 
his editor of 1772 is of the same opinioa with regard to the air of the metro- 



jidis,jfelerrtng to thi Yeaiiy B01 it appears thai n^|Hy 

iiulf thp cWldreii that were horn and s* tHst peri(^ died 

nnde^iivvd yeatidfage* /vSome/Vaccdrtlipg 
this'arnazpg llesirucMoh Uy laxity .and 
are, tip ppphti'.p^ the Ppnstaht and upremittirig 

poison B cotemuhicati^ hj‘ ait>: which, aP the town still grows 

lajgCj;-!haa TOade^^ aud steady advances; ip its fipal ioflupneei" i„t tpay 
be doubted, hpweyefi wheU«a^ focdTOdirre^lafitydfU 
workers, evePhi cpoSequedce# that resiuit from had air.* Ihe air may exaape* 
rate the cause of death, but we tfophl whether it gives rise to it. We do 
not speak of an air decidedly j?estikpt|al, as the Mal-aria bn the coasts of 
Italy,hwt; of an efpivpcahpr-Pddfe^ed' l^tpbspdci^:^%'Chiidreih like.growP 
jiersons, are, ip nihfe Imhdred and ninety-nine instances out of a thousand, 
rendctod topre jliptrle to d 

eating tpd;tonchy than by iqy^ o any twenty pthers in the annals of 
Death jL arid the ■the mpfpilikeiy afe they to snfler from ig- 

nPrarit tteainienh! 'rSe uriiyersal prcgudipe Iri^aVour of eating inuchj^ of 
pampering and siufling children into that sort of appearance which is com¬ 
monly cafled, fitt4 nothing iye^ter thaha dispositiou to fever (as 

ajmthecariessoon.mai^ Sil feel to thelf ppst) is a remarkable instance 
of the passions (d'mankirid' to^ thppitoBds fpt i;|o^ piinciple., and 

agreeing to ]m€dri;d,SWai^£:r;ddwiV'Pbjectioii.;;^^^^^^^^^^ 

/ As more may be charged % 'h® metropolis, 

than is due tn it^ so it conjtrihnting to the rust 

and ruin nf OUT hatldii^ ahd tomitUtoi Dpepm great under- 

miner in that matter. Agahy^ toish reimpidn tmlds aod^^ what¬ 

soever tends to^takfihs ton hotj Way ihcritaite tltoperilT' h 
ought to'bear iiyjyaft of ihd' hlamp-id^ now well un¬ 

derstood, that more hatarths ate cataghihypuddep changes from cold to heat, 
than from itoy o^her cause |,,and :thosP: top from iW the brightest 

fires, radierthapawcbas ri^tolps.i'^hepeppkiri:^ 
who are ip tfrp ha^t of liyiril in o 

man; ■ are jpOtjjp'WPi arid consumptions. 

NevCftheIdss;riObo^idh;mapBto thaffriahigWy dfisimble^m action 

the causes Utattemd'^diafepfiO'mdtidl^piiph^ especially if smoke 

and disease cap : be banishing 

manOfactories and;^irigmg.M^^^^ swegt igardens; coniairis inore in it 

both adyaritageOo&wrdy to might" s^im at fWst sight. The manu¬ 

factories might at Ieast^be distributed, .atgood wholesome intorvals, at a dis¬ 
tance from tne capital; and Hhs re^lati^irfim of Arabian wind is hardly to be 
expected by the faculties of a.‘metropolis’mapy times lajgcr and denser than , 
Evelyn scems to haw aiuicipimsd, plahtind’m%ht ^ hand in hand with 
buiUling to an exteuf ^ frave Bfrhwto had w) eoucep- 

tion. Trees, and walks of tr^gs,' m^htfs reasonably serve to increase the 
TCiit of hotisesV as alwsalj^ iri the b^t taste) that arc now 

ip fashbri, OdorifrrripX^ piau^ ;.iwid mi^t to cOmmpn an 

addition to the premises, as thfii hilconiet on vyhi™ they are partially culti¬ 
vated ; and in "order to make pto® fiw trior* soften streets, and boulei'anls like 
thnse of Paris, Ibnses mlshf he vraiHrXrjftih^^^ laiger, and let 

out lu chamber*- hkc the PafKwn Houses aud our AHyany; whtch would also 



• A pawgmpk kas just apjyearefl in the dsUy jOkpew, in which it Is asserted that 
of the chihlr^n born in the mettopoliti, not mow thari one half aorvive a twelve* 
niontb Th^ amrtabty is chiefly mpoog the “ lower olftsses." of food Is at 
bcune periods a cimse of mortality b those qoarleia; but there is great abuse of the 
pi Inciplc of bustenaacc even among ton, and dirt and ignorance are in Iriuiuphaut 
Hstiun. « ‘ 
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greatly increase the beaa(y of the West end of the town, where the buildings 
are far frhm being individi^ '. 

iiVelyn thinks Hattie coiniected-^th is not mide 

out by the fact Londoh iMlf h^ had his 

tiine ; and if our streets hate widened, the metropolis; has enormously in- 
and the smoke with it. The two great .wieseWntives of health in 
cities appear to be, wide streets to admit a free drematioft of air,—and clean¬ 
liness, The great cause of their compatatiye tmheahhiness may be traced to 
irregnlarity of living. It is thfe which feve^ or cut's short, the lives of grown 
people 5 and acts fatally, through the conduct and temperament of parents, 
upon their offspring. ' i, 

\Ve conclude for the present with extracting thetermination of Evelyn’s 
treatise on this subject, which (to me the critical style) affords a pleasant 
specimen of his manner. It is like bringing the reader, in the midst of his 
City reffections, a parcel of roses and vio1c]Cs fii^an the country. 

There goes a pleasant talc,” says ffie author^ “of a certain'S* Politick, that 
in the Jast frCat .plague projected, how vessel freight with peel’d onions, which 
should passe along the Thames by the, citj’, when the wind sate in a favourable 
quarter, to attract the pollution of the acr, and sail away with tlie infection, to the 
sea : trausportfttioh of diseases we sometimes ^pad of dbougst the magnestietdl , or 
rather magu al cures; Init nci^r before of this way uf trallsfretHtioB j hut, however 
this excellent ^conceit has often afforded good mirth on the stage, and 1 now men¬ 
tion to prevent the appUc 4 riph .t6 what I here pTopoubd i fclwire is yet another ex¬ 
pedient, wMqh 1 have here (were this of the'pdisonoas »nd frltby sm 

remov’d) by which the cjly and eayirohs about it ihight he rcndcred dDB hf the most 
pleasant and agreeable places in tOithisJ propose *, 

“ That aU low grOandB cimunjabent to the #ity, espeji^ly ejist and south-west, Ire 
cast and contriv’d into sqmre pldts^ or ddds of tw^^^ forty akers, or 

more, separated from each other by fences off doubld^^^p contr’spalim-s, 

which shonldenclose a plantation of an himdred and fifty+ur 
each field j not much unlike to what His Majesty bus idready begun by the wail 
from old Spring Clarden to St. Jmncs’s iu that piwk v 
in the new spring frarden ^ Tambeth. f That these palis,v 4 s be elegantly planted, 
diligently kept and snpply’d, with such shrubs its s^eld the moSt fragrant aud odo- 
riferOuH flowers, and are aptest to tinge the Acr uphn -every jfchtle emission at a 
great distance : siicli ds ate (for instance amongst lni(>%pthccs)^^^t^^^ 
all the periclyiBcfls’s and wowlW the coroiteu; #hite s«d)y^^ 
both the syringa’s of pipe trees; the guelder wser the musk, andjRll o ; 

genista hiSpanica; to these maybe added the rubus mlpfatuS, biiyes 
nufti-vitffi, lavender i but above all, rosemavy, tod flowers wherifOi are credibly re¬ 
ported to give tlieh’.scent above thirty leagues off at sek, upon ibc coasts of Spain ; 
and at some distance towards the>ioead^ side, vpies; yea, hops. 

' ■* “If thd; reader should find himself disposed to smffewhenbe sees the author 
gravely proposing to counteract' the offensive smells of London by rows of trees, 
and bordetX of fragrant shrubs, tmdkromatic'herbs; he should remember that this 
sebeme, visionary as it may appear, was the fuiWe of a writer w'hose enthusiasm 
for planting has proved ofr singular service’to rids kingdom; jipoductiye of noble 
plantations, omamental to the country, Sted useful to the oommunity.” 

+ M. Moncony,8) in Ida a made in May 1663, has tb® fol¬ 
lowing interesting tmucerningriteseGaifl^ vhieb he rimted. After having 

seen Westminster Abb^, he coiainues—“ An sortit* nOBa jfdmes dans un Bot de ; 
I'antre cdtd de la Tamiae yoir defix jrardin8;.oh tout If BKmde se pent alter prome- 
uer, & faire collation da^dftscabaretaquiy fonti us dansles cabinets dii jardln, 
On les Mmta&Smn^fT 6^eetilf», e’eSt \dire, dardiaa du Trintemps, dont celni 
qu'oa nomme te‘JlToafeim irot plus beau dfe beatteoUp flue Fautre. J’y niirairai la 
beautd dcs alldes de ga!mn8,«t lapOlitaascrflk o^oa lumt kablfes. 11 cst divise 
cn une grande quanrind dc qwartifti de.Sfl <00 38 pw fn qnarrd, Clos par des bayes da, 
groBcUim, ct tods ces sosalfluframhoiriers, de roslei’s ct d’su* 

trej arbriflBcau*, comtof .auaai d*b(nfls!agpe, dsper- 

ges, fraises, &c. Toutes les allAt* sfut ©orddva oa de jonquilles, ou de geroft^es, 
oil (te Us,V^ . ' ' , ■ 'y 



• Et arbnta passitBii 

Et pinguem tiUatn, «t fernigineos byaciotlioB, &<;. J ' ‘ 

For tlierc UftSweisipieHingsj^^^^ thc .Wowojns of the tilia or Iicne-‘tr$^^^ {{,, 
are incowparaWy fr^aut i ia brief, is <MJ(«fWeroH8and rcfreshiog.^^^^^^ ; 

“ liTiat tlie spaces or aei^a between these palisads nnd'lences, ^ employ'd in,beds 
and bordttres of pkks, cjurndtiops, tlove, ^ prinii^es, auri^lais;, 

violets, not forgetting the white, which arc in flower twice a year, April and Au^ 
gust! cowslips, lilHes, nariJisi^Sj strawberries,; whose verjr leaves as wcH ’as fruit , 
emit a cardiaque, and most refreshing hafitus: also parietarta lutca, ransk, letnmon, 
and mastieh^ thypie, spike, caminomito, balm, mint, maljoraia, pempernei, and 
Bcrpiilum, wbbib^ opontUe least pccssuTC andopHtihg, breathe out and tetray 
thtnr ravishing odinrSt-' 

‘‘Ibattbe Beldi, and crofts within these efosttres, or inrin)ntDg,gard«n8, be some 
of them planted with wiid thyme, and others reserved for plots cd beans, pease {n;ot 
enbbaj^s, whose i^tten had periridng Stalks have a very noisom and u^ 
and therefore by HypphtTates utteriy cdndBmhcd hear gwat Cities) but such blossom 
bearing brain as w virtue ht farthest distance, and arc all of them 

tnarketable at Lt^on i by W’fech njea.na,^be aer and winds pcrpetaally fann'd from 
so many Circling »u4 eticompaising hedges, fragrant shrubs, trees and flowers, (the 
aroputaddn >md pruning# of ;t^ 08 e|apctflid^ some occasions 

of vveatber and windsji, b^bmrnt, to •^smoak,) not 

oncly all that didn^bi^^ the rCjiddn to he flowery j but 

even the whole city WDUld bo friisibifl of thd#^ of the per¬ 

fumes, as well as of the delightful and pleasant objects and places of recrea¬ 
tion for the inhabitahia j; yicMingMso a prospect of a hoble and masctiluie majesty, 
by reason ofthe frewent plah^^ of troeSj and hurseries for ornament, profit, 
and setmrity. The r^aitider of >the^#e^W^^ the same, and better 

shelter, and pasturis for sheep and catt^ than how j that they lie bleak, expos’d 
and abandon’d; to the winds, which perpetuajiJy invade them. 

« That, to this «nd, the gardlners {which now culticnte the upper, more drie, and 
nngrateM isoi^^^ to begin piantidibns; in such places only: and the 

farther exorbitant encrease of teniemems, poor and nilhty Cottages near the City, be 
prohibited* ^bich disgrace and take off from the sWeetneSs and ameenity of the en¬ 
virons oflLondoD, and are already become a great eye-sore in the grounds opposite 
to his Majesty’s Ibilacc Wbite-hail; which being coiiTerted to this use, might 
yield a diversion interiot^^ none that could bo Imagin’d for health, profit, and 
beauty, which are the '^mee transcendenci^ that render a place without all excep¬ 
tion. And tbis'ds what (ia''3glioft) I had to wfifer, iw the improvement and meliora¬ 
tion of the Aer abont Lemdon, and With;w1itch 11|^1 conclude this discourse.” 

This maybe thought sufficiency rea^lici bat the editor has furnishecl 
us with a good note on that and for put* parts, we have no more 

do^t that we progress of reas#*Wd wiK do W'onderful things in the 

way of reconciling art and patur^^c^Dg ffreat aaseotblages of mankind, than 
that we have already attainedto Jaatildfui Torthe^ purpose which would have 
made the Greeks and Romans prohmtntw any body a madman who should 
have prophesied tliem. We ctirt faupy tlie smoke itself as easily swallowed 
up, some day or other, by aome Jarge afid easyproccss, us it is now actually 
consumed in smaller imtaut^, -or aa mg b^autum and fairy ghs-light has taken 
;plac| of “the fishy fumn” qf Sbmets widen and grow better, 

every time the metropolis does and their gardens in^ 

crease, and make pleasantelb(rw-inam;'’#*t:a)|lweci^^ and if the mass of 
houses extends itself in propordon, and Mily ^reate^ to run a race with the 
Sabbath pedestrian, {tarka |dea!mp(ia^mamis dj^mpauy them} bookt 
and poetry keep up thedoveW na'tute \' bradea talk pf not working to a later 
hour ** than is reason ana the sbi^ar ttdvap^tneat of mechanism pro¬ 
mises to aid thb demand^ of reason, and foree upda ds thM. fair play between 
industry apd leisur^ whsob is {he paly regl wealth of riches, .and the lordof 

iihprovemejat of air sorts, , , • ^ 

—- .A... .. ,..-11 , . .. . . . . . --'..A.:. .. —. .. , . . . ^ 

J Virgil. Igalldwmr wflk>w« 

II It has been cwdectnrefltlmt probaWJ? tlw |ime*tree$ in'Stvdamea’S Park werg 

planted in constfguence of Uiiaaiij^tioat.' . ; 
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THI! UNKNOWN CITY. 

1 SAT upon an ancient wall, 

A fragment*wreri*o’ergrown ; 

And at feci, tnid nj||!ttlcs tall, 

I saw a sculptured stone: • 

Riven lay Time's blow, its fignres told 
^ No tale, they were so worn and old. 

A niighty City once was there, 

An Empire’s haughty seat; 

A purple throne, its gaudy sphere 
Fill’d with the miscall'd gte^itj 
And Beauw flutter’d. Valour tower'd. 

And L«m% there her pleasures pour’d. 

And Vii^e mingled rana as now—' 

And perhaps a Patriot tt])iritburnM 
With stifled ardour, while his brow 
Was dark at Freedom overturn’d. 

And dared not breathe the geyemus 
Foi home, and friend?, and liberty. 

And Art her column’d temples raised 
To a lost Heaven and Deity; 

And men forgoiicn praised and pray’d 
In Ungmago soon no njiorc to be. 

On bills that since had smilt aw.i) 

1 11 Nature's steady\tern decay. 

And even Verse, that Uviog thing 
Which bard and prophet poured there, 

Had faded from Tradition’s wing— 

The very songs tjiat Time's de'-paii 
Oft mangles, but cannot de.stroy, 

Were gone with annal,jest, and toy. 

The past wis .ill devour’d—and all 
iiojie, fame, love, grandeur, wealth, and power. 
Had sought and revelled in—aud small, 

Beyond the smallest in that hour, 

V ere worth of actions that hart been 
Upon that long-forgotten scene. 

The Antiquary deUeilfi vain 
For com or relic where the plough 
Long furrowed, for the waving gram 
For ages grew wnere wastes were now-- 
"Ay, long long ages since the day 
That unknown ^ty pass’d away. 

Who could its secrets now disclose 
What virtues suffer’d, vices blaaod— 

What tides of human action mwe 
And ebb’d, while its dejid myrikds gaaed ? 

Not enc^Or record now was left 
To tell ol what we wore bereft—' 

Not one!—while I dpon the spot 
'In Fancy’s mirror briqg 
The loug'iost race—lihe name foigot— 

Of some wild baseless thing 
Which ne’er wss there—thus fruitlessly 
Urcaming the idle hour away. 
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« Wbiild yon. Sir, J‘ci«^o^A|-odfatH'rh*d propiiiseJ the name (of Judan) 
for yo«r eWfl, aod offered yoo h& puree elong wsth H—wonld have c&nseeteA 
. to ,^«ph ndcS€cisM;iott,oi.fMBf|?” ■ j Sterne. 

Me. EihriiajS ,—1 n 6 Y«r cdaM und^tana why Stme shotdd baYe 
thought it umssary to put so mwch hismuation into old Shandy^e man¬ 
ner, inordor'to pass off.hish^othfisfe'on names; as if'thematter of 
'it were eit^iBr "new or as if the dteory were not as «good 

aod lawiid” a'^jeory, as moattbbt pass current among speculators. 
Certain it is thWI, /or one, have Itad frequent occasions for deteimin- 
in| itff.v^tty, having ofm| own iwne« i 

80 that I never re%;t on ;^at:qBeslioa df;the catechism which asks 
“ What,did your godfathers and godmothers then for you?” without 
wishing'them all'hkriily«*^o matter wbettei' “ What’s in a name?” 
asks Juliet,--<i»d the quesdoh fewoH put by a love-sick inexperienced 
girl, forrit would haie be^.qirite out of keeping in the mouth of any 
other character, ’It.?s, indeed,With'names, as with physiognomies; 
they produce their iro|fcssioris nncdnsciously, nay even in spite of the 
strongest predetermination to laugh theory out of countenance. Hot 
to dweU tipon such u^inmon-places as Alexander and Turpin, traitor 
and Kberador, orfhodox uii^ heterodox, I shall simply appeal to ‘V/« 
sngesse des fegaPo has iv^to that wisdom Which ^ 

in tlm 'streets, and which expressly declares that to, give a dog an ill- 
name is as bad as b hang him. \ 

Not that I am ahsohibly superstitious in the matter, or would go the 
whole length of honest Mr-Shatidy, in believing that “ there is a strange 
kind of magic,bias wbieh'good'or bad names irresistibly impress upon our 
characters and coip^t:’* B<rith^r 'am 1 so utterly prejudiced, as finally 
to condemn any I^Cni’tbe mere strength of his name, even though 
that name should or j »ay, thosBgh it were that of Bafahbas 
or Oliver himself. Yet these ppbiona have been entertained—ay, and 
by wise men too, ’ Anghsttt^dte *%ht before the battle of Actiura, 
met a pnot fellowdriymg a^; hud'dimf names being respectively . 
Eutyches and Nicott,Xil^t^J|*^ 0 ,fi^^Eo'rtfll]Ble and Victor,) he thereon ' 
drew a happy pre!iag^!!^<dl^5^. morrow’s' 6 g^ more ass he for 
his pains; perhaps. UiidTso w agree wid» y»u, that if 

there bq any thing hoM -th^t ibc benefit could belong 

legitimi^ly to ttojb'buitl4bti^a, j&f this we may be sure, that the 
modem“ Eutyche^, jMr. lSoodlhCkj'^al^teVy-e^ keeper, in assuming 
that fascinating n]oi<e to nis owri fimunes 

tSan to thoae of ‘kimw, are ever 

superstitious; ahd'tbe'&;of ;a« good a hobby-horse to 

T%upon, as tire w ia*,;^ 6 oe^r; or "Ihe’rival ■ 

stab so muc^ has been 

swd^ Ilamb *»y 'he 

attcierlt% imd Lhf^m&s Fiefor, Profew, 

Casluif itj ** iipi^ 4b*€'^a hope conemved^ 

by parents of h» whiclt y«u .®»i^t see thuh pit «nd 

principal wifib* 0 tbtds'wb«bu** Jfnstw^dth oUr rimo!?? furbin little 
q>ersonages give their <|»k!l'eb ^S|Jam^!S'bf great jnsti, “nptm future 
good hope” l&fwhS W. got throngh'beh tofluehCej though, 
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perhaps, this practice is nearer of kin to the popish use of giving 
tp children the namgs nf saints,'fu the hoiie of placing them under 
good and holy protWon. The consetjuenccsS of such an idea are 
obvious: all men are prone to believe tliat what they wislr will hap¬ 
pen;’smtl this simple .desire gradually warmed into a presumption 
of cense and effect. This notion gave birth *to tha superstition of 
O/iomaha, or divination by namesi of vvhich the quintessence lies in 
Shandy’s creed, that a man may be ** Nicodfiaus'd into nothing.’^ The 
wliimsey has had ntofe or .leSs of vogue in, all times, being, as usual, 
prevalent in proportion to its emptiness bhd Absurdity. It was very 
inducntial among the Covenanters, ins is witnessed in^hosc elegant aj)- 
* pellatives, “Tribulation/' jHoldfdfit^'* “Ireegift," and “Praise-God 
Barebones.” Camden mentions a .German in his day, who drew up a 
table of good and qyil names,’ whiim, saidJ he< 1 wish had been sup-' 
pressed ; i‘or that .the devil! by such vanities doth .abuse the credulitie 
of youth to greater matters^ and Sometimes to own destruction 
and, trivtli to tell, 1 have myself often thought “ old,gentleman” had 
more to do witli my own christening thaa'Hlie hdlwss^ that ceremony 
at first sight ci'mpOrts. From ttiis conceit about n4ti|l|»'jbrobably arose 
the singular custom of pricking with a pin, into the Bible, in order to 
obtain a prmnomen,—a custom, which, in these “ wiihout-note-or-com- 
ment” times, might have become universal, had not one unlucky ono- 
mant stumbled upon Bcekebub for his q^i^d’s namesake; which, as the 
godfathers declared at the Umeiwas the devil's own name to give to 
a Christian.” 

Leaving, however, such superstitions on one side, and confining 
myself solely to the oj>erauon of natural cawseii’ and the evidence of 
physical facts, I maintain that it is by no means indiflerent to a man’s 
Ibnune w-hat name he bears; and that 'a good name, like a good ad¬ 
dress, is a powerful letter of recommifendaticin' J^^lurah! is not that a 
pretty name to go to clmrcli with"?” is a common ^Sjjtession of the lrish 
to an O'Fianigan, a Geoghegih, dr an O'Flaherty■; as much as to say, 
that nothing Protestant could weat auch?;a Milesian apitellative. Nor 
is this altogether a vulgar prejudice;; fdr X put it to yourself, Mr. 
Editor, supposing that a Terence O'Phelim O’Bhaughnessy (no offence 
to the worthy boot-maker, ho caUell) Jff'ply for a place under 

government, at the same time with ^n,A«guku» ’Ftedcrick de Courcy, 
or a William Henry Fiia'-WaltCT, svOuld not the latter name, ra-/cm 
furibus, carry the day in any ol^ce iu'DeWnitig'Strect ? Giovanni della 
Casa has written a spirited oo. his fil-luck, in having been 

chyistened John; and not wididut th^sop. I . cannot understand how 
any parent, having the bowels td'ei^ession for his oSpring, co«ld 
impose on it such a vulgar and appellative, to be held in com¬ 
mon with all the bobi’dXdf^^ocie.^,^. 

4^lcbe intelicttfr . 

, Barbwi^bcastrapotci/OjCA^Mfemti 

, ' Sempto ha viSo,d''av<ar quifri nome, e hallo.” 

Jnhol Jackll JackyjU-faugh; Jiuny P(,ilt ./can, Hans, they 
arc all alike had. ’ . ^ ' 

**MutaloeamiituTScil seta Mi, 

O Natmi, o (iiaiml, e Giauino, o (tiaoapzzo, 

Comepih to lo tocchi^pcgf'io lai, 

Che gli ^ cauivQ Imero, e p'ggior uiozso.” 
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I’bejl again, Tliomas ! who iibov^ the condition of a servant would M 
called Toraf ‘‘ Is it Tom the the cat, yoh mean f* 

asked a little Thdmasj of its grkridani, accusing him by “ 

nan0|cf, of some mischief Now though this may have been very conve¬ 
nient, thmigh many such cases may occur, in which a certain’ambi; 
guity, “whether it was Mrs. Sullen or Dorinda," may haye its use, yet 
it would be rather disagreeable to one Tom Smith t^ be hanged 
another; or for a Jack Jones to lose a fat leg^y for want of a “ some 
ilk’" to distinguish him from his numerous namc-fellows. 

If Christian names sometimes show the vanity of parents, sir, or 
sur-names, are often proofs of the malignity of the world. The Malr 
leverers, for instance; though tlis name is now a good name, yet it does 
not, tlie less “ come of”- malos leporarius, and must originally have 
been applied either in fqn "or malice.’ So the hJalduils must have 
been called by some one who thought them better fed than taught, and 
had hut a bad opinion of their schofarship. Of this sort of names the 
Romans were prodigal probably from their military habits; just as the 
French army ca|l©d,*iJohapaTfb petit caporal; or as hdr roen ehrig- 
tenecl the great i^tain of Ihe age “ Nosey/’ The Scrophas, the Stra¬ 
bos, the Creslu&es, the Ciceros, and the Balbuscs, arc cases in point; 
and in their origin were arty thing but complimentary. The low wit 
of the middle ages eapended itself rather by certain scurvy additions to 
the Christian name, sqcli as Longshanks, Lackland, the Bald, the Stam¬ 
merer, and the Unready; Baldwin le Pettour is said to have acquired 
his, untranslaicable addition from the smgulaf tehuiie hy whiGhhehe) his 
lands,“per saltum sujjiutfte't ptitinn she bumbulttm;” andit was in those 
days, probably, held'as “propriyr hmuri quam ig7mnimt but such 
horrible mmeupations as Higginhottom, RamshottOin, Bttdcockj^ Heavi¬ 
side, and the like, “ disguise them how you will,” must ever remain a 
reproach and a by-^itv^'d to the owners. Platina, in his “Lives of tlie 
Popes,” tells us tlialt'the qustomof changing the name on arriving at the 
pontificate, arose with one Bocca di Poitch, who * per k hruiezza di qiiesto 
mme, si fmessc Sergio IJ. c/iiamare,’ In this the gentleman did per¬ 
fectly right; for surely it Would -have been a sin and a shame, if the 
infallible decrees of Hesfvert had been sufiered to find a vent from the 
mouth-piece of a hog. This indeeJS, was a case for applying the vulgar 
adage, that “ a pig may whisde, but he has a very bad mouth for itlor 
to see a pig’s muczle seated ip ilie chair of Bt. Peter, would almost 
have justified the schism of a whole legion of antippjies, 

Of the immense value of agood nam^ 'nobodyis more sensible than our 
facetious coikboratnirt ifehMontblpMaga&mch called Grimm’s Ghost; 
who contrives to cover his eodkney heroes with ridicule from the start¬ 
ing-post, by their ludicrous appellations. In fact, it would be impos¬ 
sible to look a lliggini or a Spriggins in the face without laughing; or 
to be presented to ^ Buggins, whijoutan internal movement of discom- 
Jbrt from an a^sSociation tff the name whh most odious of vermin. 
Its rhyme^^tow Mug^ns la a name so tp'talk mcanailU, thpt no mpn 
wearing a g0t button, should hllow himself'to bear it. Mr, Bhandy 
imagined that naames'might be goodj bad; or nettter t in this division I 
cannot agree; every undistingmshed namb is positivdly bad;,and. 
Smitl), Browm JjimeRy and Robinson, are hut a degree removed from 
Simpkin, Atldns* Wilkins, add the worst tribe of dimmutivOs ifl.“ kin,’* 
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which are as sure marks of hopeless/ re as a man can carry abw^ 
him. Sqme men, copsdous of tljp iptlignity of their family name, have 
sought to qualify its vulgatity by bestowing on their children a high- , 
sounding Christian name; producing such startling catacHreses as 
Augustus Tofts, Theodore Crooks, or Wilhejuuna Skeggs j others 
have slided in a distingiushiog termination, after the rpauu^r of Wyat- 
ville, evmi though at the expense of forming a mulish cross between 
the Saxon and the Norman. Hogsflesh, in the whimsical, though d—d 
farce of Mr. licence to change bU name to Bacbn; thus 

sheltering himself under tlie vritig of the mighty restorer of modern 
philosop%; instance can be nlford^d ^ of 

virtue over fortune, tlian in the geutilization of so howicly and culinary 
a name as Bacon; but who now would not be proud to bear it ? I’he 
exchange of Smythe for Smith, Tayleure for Tailor, Ryder for Rider, 
are paltry equivocations, unworthy alike of a great or a good man ; 
and the sly smuggling-in of a prefixed deh 'a dangerous,,deceit, since 
any fool knows that de is exclusively the axmi~courier of a Norman 
name. Much tetter fe it to change the o^ensive*appellative at once 
“ reform it altogether," like that worthy Irishraani who, disliking 
O'Gallagher as beihg too national^ changed it for Order to 

be more English and genteel, The changihg a name, 1 am aware, i no 
light measure; and “ Pplyonymous,’’ a man df many names, is little 
better than synonymous for a thief.; law¬ 

fully be done; nor do I see more slianle m cottting out of a b^^^^ name, 
than the anoient tlibught there was in coming out of a bad house. On 
tliis point hear Camden, an excellent authority But hereby ^ R 

be itnderstood that an e/w, or double name, cannot prejudice the 
honest; and it is known tliat when Jiidge Catiline took exception at 
one in this respect, saying that no honest man had: a double name, and 
came in with an ulks, the party asked him what exception his lordship 
could talte to Jesus Christ, dm Jesus of Naxaii^eth.” The 
niences of a bad name are manifold;. First, in.love a romantic appel¬ 
lation is next to a handsome exterior,;’ and Thomas Trott, for a sig ¬ 
nature,would efiectpally overthrow the finest piece of oratory that ever 
came from the pen of a Roussean. Iknow.not whateffect it might have 
had on the world, if Julie jhad/fc^ represented as a pock-marked 
hunch-back, or if St. f^reux lrnd beem drawn with one leg three inches 
shorter than the otliet-; W I Jpn sure, R could not have made 
their loves more ifldiculoufr,. tbian if,they bad signed themselves Bill 
Oibbins, and Judy Goodbodjr* ’ This, indeed, is now matter of record: 
for we all know the Jalap the knave and the brown 

Sally Green,” in the ima^batioR^of reader. If to marry for a title 
be an object of latvful ambSlion, tj^ cRdice of a nntpe surely canndt be 
a consideration beneatli of a wise woman. Mortimer and 

Montmorenci are, in Rjea^lves, almost as good as a title; while Nicks 
and Jacks, Titmoua?,’ Cuckold, and Bmmqtd, are names that would 
frighten a spinster of the slightest taste atod gbod-breeding. I knew a 
lady whoalways arranged the cardSf on her jchiimiey-piece accordihg to 
the value of the names; so that Mrs. Veal should te hidden from 
view by Mrs. Cmwfantine - Cavendish; that Mr. Crump should be ^ 
ecliiwred by Mr, D'Aubeney Mourifjoy; and that Miss Jenny Junes' 
sho4d play least in sight witli Mr. Beauchamp Capel SelUngec. But 



fliis is ijot th^ worst r iirraa|:ipg ij^) the good naiites 

r^erved tor her select dinner^ suppers, while tJie A tkinses, the 

Wilkinses, and the Smiths, only to routs and sqneesses. Her 

most inthhate acquaintance was a stupid fpopleqtic alderman, whose 
only social recommendation was that his godfather called him Marnia* 
dnke, and she absplotely cut her own mother for taking, in second mar¬ 
riage, a gentleman of the name of Cheese; Nor is this singularity much 
! to be wondered at. I never left my ticket at a genteel nouae without 
blushing to the eyes when the servants xesd my two unlucky appella¬ 
tivesand it has cest me more money than I will mention in a lodging, 
that the chmee of the street might redeem their vulgarity. Yet, after all, 
whatis Mr, Boot of Albany, or Mr. Garlic of Waterloo Place, to Mr. 
Paganef or Mr, Tailbois, even though they lived in Huunsditch or 
the Minories. That defect may always be haniahed to the extreme 
corner of a card, and disguised in a neat running'^bund thus> 

Sethnat Gretn, * ‘ ‘ " 


and so escape without notice. As a general rale for the government of 
naraet, it may be remembered tlrnt the more outlandish and heathenish 
your Christian name is, the better;' and the poorest surname will serve 
better than the best Christian name, properly 50 called. Thus, Mr, 
I#ot Scott, or Mr, Hoe Doe, will pass muster, where William 
Scott, or Mr. Bartholomew Doc, wmdd be rejected; and this is most 
important to citizens who are in, the way of being knighted. Sir 
Montague Pattypan, or Sir Wilkins Watkins, would make a dreadful 
inroad in the heart of a city spinster, where little might be expecied 
for Sir Jonathan or Sir Moses, If, however, there are rich relations 
in the case, whose vanity must he- soothed by the imposition of a silly 
name, the addition of a second surname will make matters straight; a 
double surname always proving thet a maw, must be somebody. Better 
still if one of them be in duplicate | ks ,Mr. Timothy Tompkins Tomp¬ 
kins, or Sir Henry (I should prefer Sk Harry) Jones Wills Jones, 
Wills Jones Jones, or Jones Jones ^Wills, tdoa^t care which. None, 
however, under a true, autocrat^ should venture on double reduplica¬ 
tions, such as Mr. White Bro^White, M.P. The Lady Fit»- 
Hamon. of whom Stow^s^jea^' hada ju^umion on this point, which 
she expressed in the folloVh^^dtS^dt:^- 

‘‘Itwere^'jSC'a^t'eattshame \ 

To have a ford’ without Ms 'name’s”— ’ : 

and the Spnmrds, w1^ are them agnomens, 

are so much themoreHntedi^tt^Mk'^ro lifbrd bdbed if, among the 
whole nijiwber, there jshoald not ^0 s^lerabVy respectable. 

“ J hope to Godot^bndy heafs^me.'^jgaijd Irish r^uced gemle- 
woman, whii to ^ fbr a JiveUhwd r-i. 

it is with somedung of r ki^ed fec^ of bashfttlness I put my 
name tiik thie* p%fiT, ligd J atg btnqked: W'iwar-tl^ nobody may see ' 
them,*' when ItpdiMdre 


: servamt 
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Th Vigit of Am^,^ 

A BOtJlTDiSG stra was beard by ai^l, 

In a chufcb svnere mighty sle}»t, 

As a malbclad yowtb, till mcwbuig’s light, 
’Midst the tombs bis vigil kefU. 

He walk*d in dreams of Powt^r ami Fame, 

He lifted a jprood bright cye,^ 

For the hours wett fft# that withhold bis name 
From the roll of Chivalry, 


« 


Down the moon-lit aisles he paced alone. 
With a free and stately tread. 

And the door gave back a mu£Bed tone 
From the crniehes of the Dead: 

The silent many that round hihi lay. 

The crown’d and helm’d that were, 
The haughty chiefs of the war*airay*-* 

—^Eacn in his sepulchre! ^ ♦ 


But no dim warning of Time o» Fate 
That youth’s flush’d hope could chill, 

He moved through the trophies of buried state 
With each proud puhe ihmbbing still. 

He heard, as the wind through the chancel sung, 
A swell of the trumpet’s hyalh, 

He look’d to the banners, on high that hung, 
And not to the dust beneath, 


And a royal masque of splendour seem'd 
Before him to unfold. 

Through the solemn arches on it stream’d, 

W^'lth many a gleam of gold} 

There were crested Kiiigln and gorgeous Dame, 
Glittering athwart the gloom, 

And ho follow’d till his boKl stiep came 
To his Warrior-Father’s tomb. 


But there the still and shadowy might 
Of the monumental stone. 

And the holy sleep of tk? soft lamp’s light. 

That over its quiet snone, 

And the image of that Sire who died ’ 

In his Doojj-day of renown— 

—These had a power unto W'Uich the pride 
Of fiery life bow’d down. 

, And a spirit from his early years 

Canae bark o’ef his ihooghta to move, 

Till his eye was filPd with memory’s tears. 

And his heart with childhood’s Jovel 
And he look’d, with a change in Im softening glance. 
To the armour o’er the grave, , 

For there they hang, the Mi«4d and lance, 

And the gauntlet of the hiuye. 


“ The candidate for knighthood ubdet the necessity of keeping watch, the 
night before hi$ iuauguration, in a cteCh, and completely armed. This was calleit 
the Vigil of Arms. 
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An^ the sword of maity a field was there, 

With its Cross for the hour of need,* 

When the Knight’s bold war-cry bath sunk in prayer. 

And Oie spear is a broken reed! 

•<-.ilush I did a breeze through the arttiour sigh ? 

Did the folds of the banner shake! 

Jilot so J-Jfom the totnb’s dark mystery 
There seem’d a voice to brcali 1 

He liad heard that voice bid clarions blow. 

He had “caught its last blessing’s breath— 

' I'was the samel but its awful sweetness now 
Had an Under tone of Death I 
And it said—“ The sword hath conquer’d kings, 

And the spear through realms hath pass’d, 

But the Cross alone, ot all these things, 

Might avail me at the last!” F. H. 


* ^ OHINEJjI! jfe«TS. 

A MONO all the lighter prodtlctions of a literary people, there is no ¬ 
thing from which we can with snch certainty gather their real opi¬ 
nions, hitmours, habitual feelings, and popular manners, as from a cur¬ 
rent jest-book, A tale or novel may be esteemed by the natives for its 
wit, for its mtmiS, for its pleasant adventures, for its patlietic details, 
or other beauties, while, at the.same time, the opinions, habits of feel¬ 
ing, and beliefs, cither as attributed to the personages introduced, or 
otherwise insinuated, as common, may be far from an echo of the pub¬ 
lic voice—they may be peculiarities of the author, or of a small party; 
and may require an allowance therefore, and a certain withholding and 
suspending of assent in the reader; but what this allowance ought to 
he,—what he is to accept for certain, and what for uncertain, must needs 
be very difficult for a foreigner to’''determiiie.’ The same difficulty 
attends dramatic pie®s, and other light or satirical productions. They, 
as well as novels, do ail of them, for foe most part, contain indications 
of thb popular feeling; and if read extensively, and in very great va¬ 
riety, the average information they tsonvey, and tlic average impres¬ 
sion (if one may call it so) they make on a cautious mind, may approxi¬ 
mate very nearly to the truth; for^he ertors, misrepresentations, in¬ 
correctnesses, partialities, overchargingS, extravagances, pecnliarities of 
feeling and opinion, likings, dislikings, and unfairnesses of one author, 
are corrected, neutralized, and anniiiilated by similar, hut opposite 
errors and misreprasentaticiKis in another ; but any one taken alone is 
but doubtful authority, and can by no means be safely t^^d upon by 
a stranger. * 

He who, from reading Moliere tn* lie Sago, should conclude that the 
art of curing'diseases was ever held by tlie Freoeh, or by any consider¬ 
able party among them, to be a vain pretence, would conclude falsely. 
He who ifoonld directly, and without correction, measure the esiima- 


* “ The Knight swore by hl» swor^, for iU emss-lntt Was etnhleinatical of his 
Saviour's cross. Ihe Sword wsS his only rnuafix when mas® ’ras sidd in the jwitoe 
between the fooning: of the (nifitary array and the laying of lances iu tbdr rests. 
It was moreover Ht consolation in the hour of death."—iSIre AfUIs’s Bisiory of 
flamlry. , 
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tion in wliidt counuy gentlettieii are litld, or ever were Leld.iti England 
by Fit'Itling's “ Joseph .Andrews,” would condude enoaeonsly. He 
who shflWld imagine that the pQitraif, of the lal6 King, in the hearts of 
the EngltBli people, is/ or, ever Was, at all corjespondent to, or at all 
represehied by, the light ami ecnitemptuows exhibitiotis cm' the witty 
Peter Pindar, would view*the spiigeet in a false light, and be dehuded by 
a niocliery. \Vbat manifold ernn%would Sintdletletid a foreigner into, 
who should consbU hlin alone for a pidfo^ and 

should recLuve his daliimations aceot'ding to the wii'! a eoii- 

hdence proportioned' to the esteem tliM writef is held in ! And yet 
(paradoxical yis it may s^ih) with and didieioust^nah 

has he drawn* from iNattire 1 iWlmt fhlse itwpressions might that ficti¬ 
tious line in Pope create!:“>^“ And'wretches hang that jurymen may 
dine!" How readily might a foreignier shptv from “ Huy Mannering" 
and other prodnctioiis df that ingem'dus abd gifted Author, that witci!- 
cr<ift,"S:c. Was still credited ia this coHiitry among people of education. 
And if these misconceptions might arise from a perusal of the first-rate 
w i iters, of the Molieres, the Fieldiags, the Fppes, the SinoHets, wliat 
dependence ca's be placed pa the fidelity of anji dne insulated yiainting 
taken tfom the herd of ordinary novelisfti, poets,%r satirists ? 

The yVsts that are in circulation in a country, are in a great measure 
exemiU fioni this uncertainty. When a jest implies a notion to be cur¬ 
rent among tiis people, it really is so, or there would be no jest at all. 
Suppose, tor example, any one should attempt to found a jest on an 
implied feeling of contempt and dislike to rejoicings for military and 
naval victories ; it woidd necessarily fail; it would not tickle even a 
guaker, but would seem hollow and vapid, hovyever ingenious the points 
tliat were introduced j yet n tale-writer may ■ endow his personages 
with siicli feelings, and may denounce tlie joyous expression of triumph, 
the shouts, the bohtires, the streaming of banners, and the ringing of 
bells, as monstrous and immomi; as an unfeeling recklessness of blood 
and slaugliier, and rhisery, and widows’ lainents, and orphan destitution. 
Masterly and potverful writers may and have palmed such sickly sen- 
liinentality upon their readers, and obtained admiration from many. 

If a countryman was to go jostling and squeezing about the courts at 
Westminster Hall, and when askedj^what he w’anitid, should rcjdy, He 
was looking for aulumest Lawyer,---Such aoswer would afford merriment 
to the unrefined and easily; plealed, add might ,be adverted to by a 
clever news-w riter sb as io el®it a smifo even from the fastidious. Let 
him go so to foe Exchange, ifod Say hels looking for an honest Broker; 
no such joke can be wotked Out oLit. Why ? There may, for aught 
1 kno'-v, be as miny hbnfest lawyti-s as honest brokers, and as many 
knavish brokers as knavish attorneys; hut the opihibn has been, rnd 
probably mill iis, that the law does preeminently nurtwe and (ieve- 
lope a marl's knayish pibpeh^t^^^ 

If in the old f rench |esb- i saw jokes upon purchasing .situa¬ 
tions in foe magistracy,: L know that that system (which was 
theoretically egUed the diargcs, and was much objected to 

by many speculaiive and reflecting wen) had been pSpnlarly fill to be 
absurd and ioconsistenf’ widi propriety. The same of puvcliasing com¬ 
missions in the English army. ButJ find no such jokes. I find the 
proceedings in Chancery, In England, a topic of ridicule, both in old 




anti in modern jest'books, new’spapers, &c. &re. by wW that 

the body of the people haye the satne to tBem as I 

liave myself. The proceedihgs’'in Chancery niay be^ the consiiminatiort 
of wisdom, and may deserye to be wrapped tt|) end embalmed in their 
present texpensiyb lentor to^ ^ ; bwt the johes prove that we, 

the unrobed herd, think otherwise; that’s all If we were all a.s wist* 
as Lord Chancellors, finch jokes wonld hot sell ; but they do selli f>‘go, 
&c, • ^ _ 

The opinioris and humovws of a people are in themselvea a curious 
object hf inquiry. ' They are, as opinions,,a matter df factt of ’ 

t}i,e hist</ry of the human, mind. But they^.also lead directly to tlie 
knowledge of other facts—the facts on w’hich diey afe f&unded--^^^ 
more easy and safe induction than can always he had by 

That, #hich peoj[de not eheited h^^^ 

the like, belieye to take^ in ordinary life around tliem, probably 
does take pkce. jests | find one of the 

topics of raillery to be &e too particular, itttentjoriS of tlie master of the 
house to his dai%bterdn4avii^,:^^^y^^^^^ his son is abroad ih distant parts, 
on bis mercantile trafelj, I khbw that that iwegularity of^ does, 
in the opinion of the Chinese, <oftep take;p them, and since 

no people in the world can know the private ^actices, of the Chinese so 
whH as the Ghinese theniselvcs, I ^po am persuaded that the fact is so.* 
In like mannefi in Christendom, the constant, jestingupon the loose 
and irregular conduct of the inoiiks and other codlibates, not only shows 
the |)opular feeling on that topi^, but persitadcs one that in fact there 
l»4is been a ridiculous discrepancy between their professions and tlieir 
practices. The same rCmarlE applies to the Bpnises,: who are by no 
means spared in the Chinese jest* books. The Itjdiaii tales or otliers do 
not, generally speaking, proye this matter sb surely as these jests, un¬ 
less to those tv4o are Vei’y largely cohyersant with them, in various 
authors, ofyafious tCinperantents and parties, ^ 

.Satirical jests hold Up to ridicule the vices, errors, follies, pedaritries, 
corruptions, nieannesses, hypocrisy,^^^"w found 

in certain clasgt s of inen, without at all leading the reader to Suppose 
that there are few or no exceptions. Indeed for any thing that appears 
to the cbntirary, he may often well brieve that the c3a.?s is, gene¬ 
rally xpeaking> estimable t and that those held up to ridicule, are the 
exceptions.; Thus, if the ignorant*^ presumption, and charlatanism 
of the doctors in any country is exposed, the eagerness with which their 
advice is sought is also e.xposed, from yfhich one must inferihat medical 
skill i.s not at all in such places considered as a pretence; and so in otlier 
things. Jests fasten upon raen^s follies and aberrations. They leave 
untouched the incidents and speeches sfrising from honourable feelings 
and ^indly affections. The natural course of tliese, and of all good 
and correct behaviour and upright dealing, is, for the most part, out of 
their w'ay> Illustratioos of these, and exhibitions of the fairer side of 
man’s nature, we may find in tajfea and nbvels; often exaggerated, no 
doubt, as it is easy enough to he kbd' and generous on paper; yet 
fitifl jpaoving the'existehce of sieiitimeots and feeling to which such de¬ 
scriptions are mere or lees responsive. THIitts j^te, it seems, are excel¬ 
lent for showing tlie likings, opinions, and judgments of a people, and 

* The saw thiaf liapp»ts in Russia, it U said. 
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ali that which depends on the structure of society, and on the civiJ and 
social vicissitudes it has urid^rgone. Tales are niore fitted to exhibit 
the innate propepsities of the race^ -modified by the % society* 
established among them: ctedr the tales of the effects of this modifica- 
tion,and of partialities; ,and what remains wdl tend to-show in what de¬ 
gree these innate pr6penskies p|tbe animjd palled man are different in 
different races. A judicious combination of the impressio all 

species of light writing among a literary jfeople, might serve very well 
as a basis for forming a * distinct idea of their aiid one for, 

more accurate than can he irawjed out foom the^^ of superficial 

travellers.. ■ ' ' 

In the following translatipns, great pains have been taken to preserve 
the substance and spirit of foe jests, without d from foe letter 

of the originals farther foan was necessary to: preserve an unrestrained 
and natural diction. The extreme,must serve in some 
measure as an apology for tte little blemishes, which^ all, will per¬ 
haps offend the eyepfthe too critical reader* ^ 

JestsfrQmfkeCMnese.^^ 

1. A man sent a note to a rich neighbour he was on friendly terms 
with, to borrow an ox for a few hours. The worthy old maii was no 
scholar, and happened to have a guest sitting with him at the time, that 
he did not wish to expose his ignprance to* Opening the note, and pre¬ 
tending to read it; after reflecting a moment, turning to the servant, 

Very good," says he, “ tell yOiir master I’ll come presently.’' 

2. Ming one of the judges, in tfe fo^ below, sent up an 

Imp to this world of light, Ip fetch him. a doctor of repite and skill. 
“ When, ” says he, “ you come to doctors before whose door there are 
no complaining gbbsts, that's the man.’* The imp takes the charge, 
and up he ascends to the regions of lighte Every doctor’s house he 
passed had lots of angry injured ghpsts thronging about, wailing and 
complaining of their wrongs. At fost he; comes to a house where he 
sees only one single ghost flitting hackwards mid forwards before the 
door. “ This is my man,” sa^s he. ‘‘ lliis must be a successful prac¬ 
titioner, and have a great name, no doubt*’* In return to his mt^uiry, 
the answer was, Sir, this gentlemaiypet up business but yesterday 

3. A yOuDg stiufont could hot fill his 3’4«»je,: The exsaniner 

put him in a low clasSj and fodmeid him a correCtibh. Showing his 
papers afterwards to a friend, “ ’Twas that half-sheet vacant that 
ruined me,” says he; “ X had committed no other fault.’Oh no, 
no,’’ says hi,s friend, after looking at foe papers, ‘t tkjdl very well as 
it is ; if you l^d gone oft as you began, and fifledth^ and shown 
it up, you would have heen beaten to death.” * 

4. A vintner drenched his customers with sour Every one 

made faces a^it, and could Ifordly gulp it down, A sarcastic wag 
gravely remarked, “ I know an excellent mefo^ of treating such vvmc 

fas this, so as to take off”all its sourness. The vintner eagerly asked 
how. “ Wby>” says he, “you must take the jmrs, and place them up- 


• A profotuid knowlcd^ of thcRtote of fecMngs of, a people, and of its causes, 
cttttnot be had witbottt ccmsull^ their highest species of liteature, and p^tiew* 
larly their sacred wriuftgs* ^ profoundest df all prohabiy rcqnirfes a personal • 
intercoariBi:mth-.thei!n.: 
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side down with their bottoni upwards. To these bottoms you must 
, mply burning moxa seven times. On the morrow raise them up. 
There will be no souiness remaiidng.”.i^*‘ But/’ says the master, “ how 
can you prevent the wine from all leaking outi Well,*' replies the 

customer, ‘‘what thenl What is the use of keeping such stnff as 
this?”' 

5 . A portrail>painterj utterly without business, was advised by some¬ 
body to paint a likeness of himsdf and wife, sitting under the shade of 
,a tree, and bang it up, |dmt |>eopte might see and judge of his s 
He does so. One day bis father-in-law came into the shop, and cast¬ 
ing his eyes about, spies this nerf |MCtufe. ‘‘Bray> son-tn-la^ says 
he, “ who is this woman you bave painted here Why, Sir, that's 
your own dear daughter,’’—-“ Whatr says the fatherwith some indig¬ 
nation, “ do ybu pmnt my daughtm’ sitting abroad with a stranger 


THE FTJNEEAL BRIDE. 



It is but daybreaki-yet Count lamn’s halls 
Are crowded with the young, the fair, the gay; 

And there is music, and all sign of mirth-— 

The board that sbtni^ with stiver, and with wine 
^arkling like liquid ruby in bright cups j 
Prowers are strewn ovusr the white marble floor; 

And every beauty wears a sno#y robe, 

Blushing most coDScioiisly at the soft words 
That dark-eyed cavaliers are whispering. 

It is a bridal—but where is the bride ? 

Enter you lofty robm-^the bride is there. 

Jewels are by her that a king might ^ve, 

Hb favourite tfai^h81^8 dower ; and her bright hair 
Has pearls that Cfeopatra might bave worn. 

Pure as just from the ocean treasure-cave }— 

Th^ are the lov^t’s gifts,- and be b one 
Of Genoa’s richest nobles j and the bride, 

Genoa has no Ipvelmess like hers. \ 

The orange buds ivete placed upon her hrca|t, 

■y et Isabel mtwed not r pai^fed. she to tak^^ 

One last look on'^ switetiace ip her mirror— 

To wateh the imftbbw-light;her 
Threw o*er her 

Ob, ho i where is the copsfflpuf smile, the flush. 

That should light lady’s cheek at siicih.a tiirie ? 

Her mOthct iiiaw—albeit She would hot seem 
To mark the absence of the maiden^ mind. 

But led her forth where friends and kinsmea stay’d 
Her entrance in tbe'piy and liall: 

Pity war mix’d wit^^ came--- , 

Wonder at her exceeding loveliness— 

And pity—ihete were heart 

And hand went hot toj^thep There she stood, 

Like tlb swem of ihefmoon,— 

Beautiful, but so very, very wan, . , v 

The crimson even from her lip was gone. 

Such ut iteflha would be iacoasistent with the Cbiaese ideas of propriety. 
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Shfc 8tbod*4-a 8Utue which has meiy tiharoi 
Of woman’s perfect bcauty—ibut her blush. 

The ailvfif veil that'o’er her 
Half hid its baleness, and 

That droop’d with tchrs, seem’d otily modest fear. 

On they went to the temple, and they paused 
Before the altar, where fot the first time * 

The hridegroom learjt close beside Isabel^ 

And the next moment she lay on ttie steps. 

White as the marbie which her cold cheek prcs.s'd. 
—The feast was turn’d to mourning, and the flowers. 
The bridal flowers, bestrew’d her winding-sheet.; 

The instriunents broke off in a dead pause, 

And the rich festive board was spread in vain.— — 

Next night, by torchlight, did they bear the bride 
Into the vauU where slept her ancestors- 
Wail’d the wild dirge, and waved the sable plume. 
Spread the dark pall—and childless they went home. 

But there was one whose misery was thaalness— 

One to whom Isabel had been the hope e 
Which had made life endarable, who lived 
For her, and in her—‘who,Jn ohildhOod’s days. 

Had been tl^p comrade of her summer walk. ( 

They had grown up to^etherj and bad loved. 

Uncheck’d, until Cesario’s father died. 

And the proud fortunes his ancient house 
Seem’d falling, and the Orphan youth had left 
But little, save his honourable name. 

Then came the greeting cold, the careless look, 
Allthatadversitymustevcrkfibwj-- 
They parted, he and Isal>el i but still 
Thereisahopemlove.unquenchable,— 

A flame, to which all things are Oilj while safe 
In the affection which it knows return'd. ^ 

And the young lover had some gallant dreams 
Of wooing fame and fortune with his sword. 

And by these winning his own Isabel. ' 

At that time Genoa battled with theTurk,, 

And all her young nobility went forth 

To earn their country and llilmselVes renown; , 

7’hen home they came again* and with th^ brought 
Tidings of victory o’er thpiinfideh :' . 

Cesano was the first that sprung tO land. 

While his name rose in trih|ppn from the crowd. 

For his fame was hfffore him; yet he made 
No pause m listen, though Ms^^ W high 

With honour^lejoy i hut praise was not 
Worthlove to the young hero, and he ; 

Tidings, sweet tidings of his Fsaheh 
He dreiw his ofoafe arbundhis mmrtW^ 

Look’d on tlte cyehiiSg sk^ whfe^ 

Like mbrnihg to the travcueiv add found ^ 

The garden hookf wlfere Ohe j^foall hfode Imwer : 

Was the gmen altar Memory raised fo Love. ^ 

How much the hegrt, ih its ybung hoim o^^ 

Delights m Unk itself ii^ith lo^ 

With nioonlight* fotm.tavns and flowera j 

As if foreboding mttbv its sympathy,— 
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Alike so very faijr, so vciy frail 1 , 

It was within this bow^^ 

• Ami one amitl their 

! Was, that the twilight should he consecrate 
Still to each other j and, though far aw'ay, 

'liicir ihooghts, rit leastf should blend. And Jsabeii 
Vow’d to the pale Madonna that onehottrj 
And said that et'eify siting sun should hear 
Hei drisOns, within that Imtely bdWer, : • 

' ^ for Cesario, It was twilight now, 

' And the young wafriot'deerti’d that he shouid; meet ? 
In her green tctnpk his heloi^d one. ■ 

’Twas a sweet solitttde; and Bilngled #cll 
Freseiit and past tOEelhef 5 uiyTtle stems 
Shook silver flowers from their blossom’d houghs. 

And in the shelter of a cypress tree 

* ; Stood the Madonna’s iniagei the while arms , 
Cross’d in the deep hiunihty of love, 

Heavenward the sweet and solemn brow Was raised. 
And lijis, wbofe earthly loveliness yet seeffi’fll 

To feci for efcrdtly had prayers 

Upon their j^ted beauty ; and around 
Eoses swung perfume from theg purple ntn.Si. 

He waited theve until the laureneaves, 

With silver touched, grew mirrom for the moon ; 

> But yet she came not near-^t length he saw 
Her lute flung careless oVi the gfQutid, With rust 
Upoii itS silver Strings, and by its side 
A wreath of wiiber’(l flower8. He ga7;ed np more-~ 
His heart was as if frozea—sithad sunk ^ 

At Once from its hi^ pitch of happiness.-^ 

He sought her lather’s palace, for hisfc 
Was more tbau he could suffer :i~^thete he learnt 
His own, his heautifuli^'as iij the grave ;, 

And, it was tpll, laid there by love of him^ 

He stay’d up huO 

Wheie gold soon wOn his eiiteaitde^^^^^^ 

Scarce the lain)) showed the dim vault where he stood 
Before the visihie presence of die d^^^^ 

And down the warrior bow’d his face, and vyept 

For very agony, or ere he herWd 

His eye to gaze On that once wdrshipp’d Wow; 

At last he look’d—’twas Iveautifuhas fife,— 

The blue vein lighted up the drodping lid,-- 
The Ifeir like sunshine lay n||m the cheek. 

Whose ro$h Was yet like sum}Ber,---aod the lip. 

He could not choose hut kissl:^ ’twas so red ;— 

He started from its touch, for it was warm. 

And there was breath upon —and the heart; 

As ifil only Iwed to beat for hi^^ 

Now answer’a to his own. No more, no morel— 
Why lengthen out the tale ?—words wcretiol made 
For iiappmcss so much as sorrowing. 

The legend of the Buried Bride i» yet 
A household history in Genoa, 

Toldvfay ypuBg Idvera, in tlreir day of hope, ' 

Encouraging themselves: such is the fate 

'J hat waits fidelity. . L. 
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NICHOLAS, EMPEJROR, OF RUSSIA. 

Nikolai Pivlovitch J. Einperor of all was Jjorn on the 7tli 

July, 1796 . His infaniilp and juvenile days were passed in the same manner 
as those of Aioxatider and Constantine,* and whieh liavei licen already suffi¬ 
ciently explained. The Empreja-Motlter have been the 

chief director of the education of moat ofthienteQabers of the I irijjerial family, 
and it was litcby for them^ aa wHlas for Eussm^ a person of such^ank, 
knovvledgc, integrity, and virtu€, ^vo h«rs)^f ii’p to 80 noble and important .an 
occupation. In this task, in sp far gs ygl^es-to 

was greatly assisted by the advice ahd care of the Emperor Aiexa^^^^ who 
was extremely anxious that Nicholas and ^lichaeJ shouhl become princes of 
(iistinctiou, and that eitherof them might bd adequate for ably replacing him 
otvlhethrone oftheTsars. ' ’ 

Nicholas was always of a mild, docilei and heuevb^^^ disposition, tinc¬ 
tured at times vvith caprice, obstinacy, dnd severity, more especially after he 
began to remark the inBuencc of rank and powwr among the Of 

late, however, while he has retained all his good 4 {ualities, we are informed 
that he has got rid of his bad passions, and ftow possesses: the same calmness, 
placiclness, and deliberation, as his predecessor on the throne Indeed, it has 
long been a favourite idea in Russia, tbgt he would, with timcj become a 
second Alexainit r, and appeariances seeni to justify the prediction' The life, 
and especially the early life, of a good and tranquil prince, presents fewer 
materials for history, than that of an unprincipled and profliga te one. Thercr 
fore, in the present case, we do not find #many incidents worthy of remark, 
between the infancy and the matihood of the Emj>eror Nicholas the First. 

Under the guardianship of fJeheraf Lamsdorf,^^!^^^^ education oi Nicholas 
and his brother Michael was committed to able teabhers, among whom two 
Germans, Mr. Henry Siorch anti Mr-i Von Adelung, were the most distin¬ 
guished : the former is vveH known by his Piclore of Petershurgh, his His¬ 
tory of Russia, and his works bit Political Economy ; and the laticr is cele¬ 
brated as one of the fiist liriguisis of die age, From their long residence, in 
Russia, as well as their acknovvledged;tal.ents, these genflenien were well fitted 
for the task imposed upon them, and both acquired thcm.selvcs with credit 
and with honour, and were well recbuiipensed b^^ Alexander. Storch’s parti¬ 
cular duty w' 4 s to become what La Harpe Had been to A and Con¬ 

stantine ; viz. to teach the Grand Diikes Nicholas and M ichael geography, 
statistics, political eoonoiny, and the science pf gQVernment j and more espe¬ 
cially to give hi.s pupils a compleie l^qAvledge of the people, the constitution, 
the administration, the laws, an^ tlld religion of the Russian empire. I'liis 
was essential, as both princes had the probable,. o 1 r at least tbe possible, 
chance'of becoming nionatth of Russia. Vpii Adehtng inslructed the 
Grand Dukes in languages and foreign litefature. 

Without, any superibr powers of ntiud, botli the Grand Dukes evinced 
considerable aptitude .fe acquilUion of knowledge}; ihey were diligent 
scholars, and their progress thid acii^UvreH^ Alex¬ 
ander and the Empresi-Motber. :T^ teceii'ed aii cducatiow be¬ 
fitting their high rank ip lifey^a^ many of had an 

ojjportunky of wituessing during their iiravels, few princes are more polisiied; 
they would be ornaments to any court. 

Nicholas was allWajia reckoned a young mati of good principles, and is said 
to have shown much self-denial io respect of sensual gratifications; a circum* 


* ItougUt to have been temarked^ the sketched of the lives of Alexander and 
Constantiae, that Cathar'nie the Second kbok i ttmense paitis herself in thei r parly 
cducatioa. She: nrrote tales for thelr'aiQtrsbinent, and composed several historical 
and moral esSays; Which Were afterwards colk>ctcd, uhler^^^t^^ title “ BVbliotlWque 
de» Cfrands-buds ftlexanihe eGfenstantincI' Vide Toofce’fi Catharinell,' 
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stance til* more temarkalale^ because, sis ive have seen in tonne; uuinbejs ui’ 
this ibou^ he had the advaniage of thb early couiisela his 

liiother Maria, and thte ttsanip^^^^^ her ciiaste conduct and that of tiie Dovy- 
ager-Erapress, Elizabeth, yet he had no patten! tnale Jijue deserving of 
invitation at the Rttssiaii court; on the contrary, the amourahf hts father, of 
Alexander, and of Cohstontiiie, deseh'ed, and iiaye received, trie highest re¬ 
probation.^ . 

'fhe Einjreror Nicholas, afterytsiting various states of Europe, and antongst 
tlie rest. Great Britain,'* in 1816, for the purpose of extending his knovyledgv 
of the tydrld and of tnankind, returned to Eussia.^^^ H an exten¬ 

sive tour info the interior of his native OoUntry, with the view of iiGciuiriiig 
ininule inforiivation respecting various pmvinces, the natives, the adnitnistra- 
tion, the State of the ariiiy, ortlitv navy, the hospitals; and other public esta- 
hlishmems.-' „ 

While at the court of Berltn, in 18th^ ihfe then Grand Duke’s bean was 
i.aptivated by Louisa Cbarknte WiJhvlintna,.'eldest di^ of the King of 
Eiussia, ghd he had the happiness of iiwpiringthat Princess with a reeiprocai 
passion.f The prospect ofiisuch a ui'iion, of coivrse, vva.s highly agreeable t.‘.» 
the Phnperor of Bussia agtl the King of -Prussia ; for, besides olJerijig appa¬ 
rent felicity to a loviiva couple, it would,tetid to cemetit more strictly the 
already existing friendship betwceti the courts of tliesC sovereigns, and it pro- 
niised a still stronger.alHaocc in ^^^choIas having cliildreti by his 

spouse, and (as lias happened) of bis ascending the throne of the 'I'sars. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the maniage vya^ ceielirated bel^ the.Imperial bridegroom and 
the Iloyal bride, at, St. 'Petersbnrgh, oti the ISih Jniy 18)7. with ali due 
pomp and spleudour j the Prince-ss^iaiviOg provicusly renonneed l.iuiienmisin, 
atlopted the Greek tcligion, and assunted the name of Aleksaiulra ihicodoiov- 
na. The remarkable expressions of his late Majesty AU xander,, on this occa¬ 
sion, have already been mentioned it;i the sketch of the life of Consiahtine.J 

In Nicholas, to a tall, yvcll-biiilt, rather slender, bn handsotne person, is 
joined an oblong visage, with well developed and pleasant features. His 
eyes are blue and auitnated, his nose is large aiid: gently a((uiliiie, and liis coni- 
plcvion is fair. His forehead, thpugh by no means withrmt dignity, has nei¬ 
ther the eieVatton nor the expansion indteative (>f su])erior intelligence. Mo 
single passion is strongly pourtrayi’d in his physiogmuny. I'hv general iin- 
pression made upqh us was, that, with an air of ct)mplacency;,--calnines,s, gen¬ 
tleness, heuevolence, aad moderation were the diatinguishiiig gualuies of Ins 
mind; and; these virtues have charactericed this too conduct, at least 

for some years past. We nevef cOuId read in his features the seventy, the 
caprice, or the obstinacy, of Wbihhr h|^ iUexandcr,'h aceuvSed, 

Dift’etent stories, bowever, are ih circufiltJtHi at St. Petersbnrgh, which tend 
to prove that he had more of a tyrannical s and more; iin[iet;uosity than 
bis smooth, mild physiognoto^ Uftd ^h|]e deportmeat wburd lead one to ex¬ 
pect. We hope that these were adventitious iiiitul, which 

liave already diminishetl, and wi’iehgWith espcrieu he cotu- 

pletelyeradicited..,^//'p^■” : ■ 

* #licti ill Great Bcitaia the; Grand Lluko'MftekoWa was reckoned foolishly 
and even prodigally extraVftfffiut t Imt as tUfe EmpGrof Alexander had given 
hntt a haiidsomc aliowauce to ssipporl the dignity of tbo iliissian Court, this rvas 
th(! less ilfscrvieg of ('ei!.s»re. 

t It is ;siiild by a very Me author that^lhe Emperor Alexauifer, oithls way 
Paris to Teiersburgli to irtlS^ retuatoed a few days at: Berlia, 

« itu Ciiy KiugOf Prussia the marriagr' of hisluother, the Grand 

with tlu' King’s (iRUghtor, the I'rinress Charkitte,*' VWi: Lloyd’s Ateitoder 

I'irin; ;i wtirk that routuias soaic gO«to syetehes, and 

iUusii stive of the life of that tauBrtreh, An iiiiviahle paitiallty towarils the great 
and the good" Tjar, is roinf^kahlc, liowrver, in many of the details. 
p.igt' JO'f of this volume 
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'riH' ^I’ichula&bas iH-aUliy is tFidowt'd \viiti good, 

iKUiir.'il jjaris, aod iVosSefiscs exceileiVt pruicipks, tolerable ac<)»i.rerr.eius, 
syuud jndgilieut, and qonsiderable Sclf-coinniand. Ilia nioruk, bis general 
good conduct^ and Ids d’it^vkrn to religionvJtave clalmcd^^^^^b hiui the esteem 
anti the love of the Riissians. . M indeed, haw anxiously lookt cl 

forwaid t<^his beeoaiitig the sucet'ssor of AlexaiideT,* an es’eni at which tluy 
must now feel highly gratifietl. * 11 is general (lt |)Oftmef)t is rather easy, giace- 
iVi!, ami elegant, than diguified ; hU ntann^fs ate ;tdahk% gtiutic, andpolite; 
a I id in society he is a very agreeable perso tiage. He is miich belo Wd by all 
his allcttht's, bora the prince to the meanest dpinestic of bis palace. > ^ • 

' As was but natoml in a niartlal countTy, ever sintGC bis iiifancy, the‘same 
iaste for military science which hashing characterised the Autocrats and the 
nobles of Russia, has also prcdomihaied in Hichola.s: aiid lie has itnilonnly 
manifested a predilection lor a military life, in so far as one can judge in a 
time of peace; for neither hevnor bis hrolher Michael w-as permitted to join 
the army during the campaigns <>f 1^18—15. He has always been attached, 
however, to the anijy, has held diflerent nn^^^ and has passed much tin e at 
])arailt‘s, reviews, and the inalioettvres of the t roops in tnc Rejidelice, and in 
malting journeys of general inspeettbn iiivo the suireunding provinces. 

From the time of his marriage till his aseftit to the*throrie, Nicholijft had 
always resided itt the inagnificcnt Amihskbi palace, at Petersburghj.and sup- 
jjnrtcd his large establishment in a hamlsotne style. While he devoted much 
time to the duties of a .soldjer, he liiis been no stranger to domestic life j and 
agreeably to all reports, lie is in full possession of domestic happiness: iti- 
deecl it has been genteraily supposed tha t there is not a happier coujde in tlie 
Imperial residence than nimseif and his sptwse. 

The political education of ]Michola.s having been long under the direction 
of the ilcceased Emperor Alexander, It was very natural for him to declare in 
Ids Ihst maniresto that he Wishtd to pursue the same sy.stem of policy. We 
oiay, therefore, expect few clianges in the govcrnineiit of Russia, at least for 
some time; unle.ss the state be disiUTbecl by a civil war j an event greatly to 
he (eared.* 

rhe reigning Empress of Russia, Eonisa Charlotte VVilhelmhia, was born 
on the 13tb .luly 17(^8. She received ah education suitable to the dignity df 


* The foUowiug description of tke pi-esent Ejhperor of Russia is token from the 
(to/xttc of Lausaone, and may be reckoned pretty exact, witli the exceptiou of rlie 
martial aic,” arid the ** penettiitlon’’ (hVi^icUolfts TljC (hand Duke Niehola.s 
I’aVbivitoli, the present EmpenVy :>s Inglt iu sbunre, ptissessiug good symmetry of 
bofly, I !e [las fi iioirtial <di'„ ioid k lah^eiiMCFVttnd address'Wh iniiicirh! niocli 
pccetvHtion, Hivis itcjclrdcvatodiio stiidy, .;mid i.s panmide occupied with the 

demonstittliVe and inilitory sciences p hekasievea sitaiued respect to a con- 

siflcrable degree of knowledge. The art of fortiftcjuioa is fatmliHr Vo him ; and 
so far as regards Jlnssifk, he is profoundly tiC(luidated with every hraheh of the 
srience appiicabic to that country, ^ v 

“ 'riiis prince, moreover, observes systinn, and regularity in ail his. proceediugs, 
and is perfectly informed Tit the art of accOuhts, &c. the palace of A aitcl;or, 
tvliieh he inhabited up to the tihiedf his aceession, ms a htodel of eleganr'e, owh i, 
aed good taste. He is very fond of mwe, add pafU^^ kind ; 

he has liihisclf some tident iiitltistificicnCe ; rtSsisttid by a skllfiil i'ryh'ssji’r niimed 
SUiiri, he ha.s edmpotodr for tbb raiments' of the Miaers and Pioucers nm!( r his 

tom.mand, tlic moid hcautifhl tnilHary inusie^m 

“ The French theatre is greatly! indebti^l to the Eiiipefor, Niebolas, and his 
‘spouse tlie Empress, Aleiskndfa; He the intrigues td somt! 

Russians who Would be excliwiohista, and fre^ntolly had Freucbiucn to perfonu at 
tlie filtes givenwtt;hepalace,.<>f AnitekifiV'"T ’ 

“ He is in thetnibytoehtof cxiudlhiibheallh, which he chmshvs 
dance of exCrctBC in markhaliing ahi reyiewdng the troops. He is often found at 
nighty »B»d the,most,ri|;0fdMS C0l4 JoihgTound th«guar(!&, tip he assjuxtl by l;i-s 
ovni'knowledge, that i 8 .i'hdirdvr,T;';,., 
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the royaJ princesses p? Prussia, reared ia the Lutheran brailch of the 

Christtan religion. At the age Of nineteeh years to a day, she was espoused 
by the Emperor KichoJas after the formalities already noticed. 

Some years ago^ when ppportuhity of frequently seeing the 

Empress, her person;, iihe Iter spbuse’fi, was tall, slender, and genteel; her 
visage was of the Grecian cast, and her features displayed a nuxiurc of the 
agreeable and tbe beautiful with consideratejaih and expression. 

Her manners were pidite, gentle, ;and opndCBcCridi^^^^ her deportment 
was highly becoming her sex and a geiiteel arid agreeable 

lady,without any fascinating ehaimsj: anA she "tvus hsteeme^ ati excellent 
motiier, and an invaluable wife, AVe uitdemahd that of late she has become 
cotisiderably stouter and much handsomer, and that her physiognomy may 
now be pronounced beautiful y thus she impToveS/Cohtrary m what generaily 
happens, with age and an iuemase of her famjlyv^^/M she continue to act 
ii3 she has done, and prove herself as worthy to wear the crown of an Auio- 
cratess as she was to be the eonsort of a Grand Duke of Hussia!!! 

Theissue of Nicholas and his imperial spouse consists of, first, Afoxavider 
Nikoiaevitch, who was born at Moscow on the SQih i^pril 1818, who is 
therefore seven years and who isthe heir presumptive to the throne of 

RussSi.* Secoifo,'Maria Nikofaevna.^ w at Petersburgh on the 

3(1 of August 181^1. : at Peters- 

burgh on the l Jth Septcmber l822|^and fourth, ----r~ ^lik who 

was born in'18£4; '" ■■■■Z \ 

Having thus rapidly sketched the life of Nicholas, we shall iiow allude to 
the present state of Ebssia, and id some recent events have excited 

uncommon interest, and then conclude with somo notice of this monarch's 
conduct in the midst of great difficolties.^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Different ejmehs have been fixed whett Napoleon sliOuid have died at the 
zenith of bis glory, and perbaps it tinglit hebahl with j^u^ (hat his great 
rival, Alexanacr, for the sbrne teasony should have fallen in the spring of 
1826. Dp to that period, with the this monarch had been 

steadily and successfully cmployirig his vast means for the increase of know¬ 
ledge, and for the civilizsiitiishlBfbis people; lie Itad been zealously and mer¬ 
cifully paving the Way, for the fo eiifranGhisment and exaltation of the 
whole nation. But withih the last siX Or eight nicinths, irritated by the in¬ 
trigues of the Jesiffts, Hstenihg; tb tlm ilffberal'p^^ bis owu cabinet 

council, and guided by tire opinions of a foreign luibhiter, Alexander changed, 
nay reversed, many of his best plans for the improyeinent of Kussia j he laid 
the axe to the tree of his own well-earhed lame y be even threw down the 
foundation of the pyramid of irttelle«i| and wisdom, which he had erected 
in opposiuon to nearly insaperable difoculties; ia a word, he began a retro¬ 
grade march towards ignoTanoftanff^rbarisfo^ 

It must be confessed^ howev^y tbal Aiesander^s situation had become 
critical and distressing. The campaigns of 5 j the great influx of 

foreigners into Ilussia at and subsequent to the invasion} the residence of 
the Russian army of occupation in France} the travels and foreign scijourns. 
of t^ie nobles} and many other causes, kd to the/roWernen/, as the French 
say,* or the contact of ideas, and to tb? consequent spread of liberal senti¬ 
ments, 'Ifoe officers of theamy especklly^md imbibed nttiiom of liberty 
v-;. r’'. 

II I | | i ll . • I ' / ' , 'll .. I I - - I ^ _ __ 

* The Grand Duke Alexander Nicolaevitcfc, son to the present Emperor, is a 
boy about seven years old, of a roost.prepossessing appearance, and of great 
promise. He has bad, for the last year, a chevalier wuo attends biim lo his exer¬ 
cise and amusemcDtto. TMs. gentleroan k MajorM^ Ae 

regiment of hfobk Cadets, The young piihee fr^tteB^ wslks out dressed as a 
coluuel of buSSiWSi aiid salnks wifo gt^e and potiteUess stick persons as meet blin, 
and pay that homage duetto his high birth. He speaks Russian, Ficneb, English, 
and Gerraaa.-fi'Gimctte o/LaUsanac, 
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and of Free goViSimiBettt, wbich* however weU ada^^ Fcmt other coontnes,^i 
Russia is not saffideotly^ advanced ■ in civilizatton for receiving. 

Devoid of the Oxtehsivie polihcy hno^jvledge of the/rsar, who judiciously 
proceeded :irtep t^o^tepah; the feievation of his hohntry,tthese inexperienced 
and visional^ ehthusiasts w^ forming tOinaotic ^plaBa which could only 
be accomplished* with peace and advantage* timej but 

which ih^ ittWgraed eould hei reali^ in % day :/hetjee they plotted the 
overthrow of the entjure* jwithput ioohing to the disHtarconsequences im^^ 
diate or remote. A division of'Russia into three Tcingdoms, for the three 
Imperial hrbthers, might be highly d^ were it calmly airanged ; lim 
the total dveribrow of sucli an immense realm Russia is a truly serious 
affair* both for that empketaod for^ 

As Alexander had not created the embam^^ of affairs in 1825, his 

administration is not to be blamed. ideas of the Russians have 

licen acf|uired by extehsivc intercourse with foreign ftaiioas i and one of the 
first results of their knowledge has been a Wish to inTprove their nation, and 
toemancipate itatpnee from despotic powen * - ^ 

Notwithstanding that Nichobs is seated on the #irbHe, Gonstantific seems 
to have a strong party, who regret his bte conduct? ^he Otand Duke’s life 
may be divided into twogreat epochs;> Fii?t, from his . birth till his second 
marriage in 1820, Including forty-one years of bis career j and secondly from 
his second marriage till 1826. During these periods he appears in tvyo totally 
different characters. 

To use thephraseology oftheday, the renunciation and abdication of Con¬ 
stantine has excited uncommon interest among the poUttcians of Europej 
and alleged causes ami conjectures have Tollowed each other in rapid suc» 
cession, to explain so unexpected andsb uncoiniTion an eveivt. /One ascribes 
it to the remission of certani visitations to which the ,eonduet of Constantine 
had rendered him liable**-?! seOondi to his love of domestic retirement—a 
third, to his marriage with a Roraaii Catholic lady* now the Princess Lovitch 
—a fourth, to the love that Re he bears that prlncessj and circumstances 
which would render his eievatiou to the throne any thing to her but a gra- 
tificatioii—a fifth, to Alexanders fear that his great politicaTsystem vvould be 
overthiown—a sixth, to the inaferhal inffuence and autbbrity of his Imperial 
mother, Maria Pheodorovna—a seventh, to the interests of Russia being bet¬ 
ter provided for by the succession of his/brother Nicliolas—and an eighth, to 
the extreme delicacy of his wile's health, hi consequence of which it ivould 
be impossible for her to reside at St^ PetershurghiM The Grapd Duke him¬ 
self assigns as reasons for his conduct, his want of ambition, his incapacity 
for the government of such an emjiija as Russia,: and bis defieiency of the 
necessary acquirements of a mohmeh : he also regards such a dignity as con¬ 
trary to the oath of fidelity he had taken to Alexander aud bis successor, as 
well as to the requisite submission to the will of his deeeasetl brolher and 
sovereign.■ v/:":'.,,, I^ 

Tbc journals of the day have teemed with encomiums on Con and 

Nicholas, with respect to their: “self-sacrificing feelings—their coutest of 
affectioii—the two self-dchying emperors—thek singular exhibition of ^11- 
d«ffid’-^their unexampled friendly CUB t«st-rthek loyalty 
hive been applauded geuerosity in deulming a crown which only 

Tendered h evident how worthy tttch of them was to 
, 'The mental character UfCoiistantiHe, excesses of his youth, 

ea%; alarmed Roth tfre fihiprest-Motfe aud and showed them 

ll« ttubtneas of that prihe^ for ihe goverUbeut of Russia. In case of his 
aaCent to the throne, they justly dreaded a repetition of the catastrophe by 
v^ich Paul fell a yiedm 'to The atrocity of some of the Gra nd 

Dufce\s deeds, it a mbuver age, and the general disli% 


• Tbis allusion is cMefly m the l|«ka having bceu concernea in the revolt 
pf tlic.Semeonovskm^rcgijal^*.in'the;year>p ' : J:M 
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also powertwlly conlirined iheir and iheir fears. Iruleed, a few of 

his actions cannot be depict^ in colours black (Mjousb,; while others are of so 
exiraotdiiiary and sbcckihg a nature as to preclutic their reialioo. From the 
age of puberty till he reached his thifty-«kth yeafc CoHsUtitine was a highly 
unpopular person. He hatbdisplcascd of society by his uncom¬ 

mon, aiid libertine, and oruel •conduct, as well as the Etnperor Alexander, 
and all the members of the; Imperial tahiify. He was only {wvpulat among 
his retainers and his favourites, and a part of the arm that regarded him as 
a martial, bold, enterprising character, whn,r if he had the power, would hn- 
mediately give them employment, aud ope« th< 5 , way to promoUfflii byu decla- 
ration’'of;Waragaihst-'tlmTmtk8. ^ 

For varioiis deeds ClOtistantihe bad bech' called before bfs brother Alexan¬ 
der, and-secretly reproved in severe terms 5 and he even received strong re- 
priinatids in presence of sonve of the of thg Emperor. After one 

case, Alexander is said to have been quite wroth with Coitstantihe, to have 
addressed him in the strrmgcst language of reprobation; and to have threatened 
bim with some severe visitation of his dispfeaSure, should he become guilty 
of .any similar action. ’ f:' \ - _ , 

Ffoin the above statemfiits It may be cndected, that it was much desired 
by his tnoiher aod by Atexander t« cut off the Tsesardvitch from the succcs.sion 
wlteii a plaiisible pretence nffered itself. Besides, Cnn.stantine, who is an 
intelligent and shrewd man, in his calm moments,mustitave been conscious 
of the delicate position in which he Would find himself if ci»\'eied with the 
Imperial crown. The fate of his father, vvlioin he somuch resembled both 
in physiognomy and ebaracterj,must havemade a lively iiupression upon his 
mind, and awakened bis fear at theidea of ascending the ihrone, the steps of 
which have been so often siamedwiih blood ; he had good grounds to dread 
.issassination, or at least art aonatural dcaih.* At the same time, ambition 
and the desire of power generally hliad pruvees to their fate. 

ilaving alluded to the real causes of Constantine’s exclusion from a crown, 
to which be \vas legitimaie heir, we shall next expose the machinery of tire 
nan-dipiomatic, humbug manifesto of NicliolaS; the First, on His ascent to 
the thronea manifesto full of iriconsistencies, diijsimulatibn, and deceit. 
With ail the talents and rirgenaity of the cabinet council, the ministers, the 
(lirecling senate, the Enipress-Mother, and ihe Emperor hiinself; a most 
imperfem and unsatisfactiny statemobl has been composed, which neither 
explains the exclusion of Cbnsiatitme’s right to the suocessidu, nor hil real 
abitication after he had been, for poWerfolT'oljhcal reasons, proclaimed Empe¬ 
ror. A single i^tatement is sufljciept to deiclope the farce of bolstering up these 
documents. jVvty iiidividiial, who will read )hem 

with moderate attention, muSt couelndre that the Eniprcss-Mother has been 
the grand agen t in aceompli^ihg the'presehtlhte p Tsesarevitch Constan¬ 
tine." No step tespeciing the nick-named voluntary renunciation of the suc¬ 
cession to the thrennv \vas taken by Alexatidet, or by Constautiue, wiihout the 
previClis approbation of the Enipress-Mother bemg obtained. Of Course, on 
the arrival of the news of the death of Alexander, we must conclude that her 
Imperial Majesty linmediaiely communicated to Nicholas (granting his pre- 
viots ignorance) the nature of the act which appointed him sutcekor to the 


* Royal Philosophy. 

lirtppy ihotworhl, the poet sings, 

V\ ben we've Pliilosopliers for Kings—^ ’ 

Adilhcariy such was Constautiue, 

WLio negbt liav-e reign’d—yet would resign. 

At Russian aiimds perhaps hr started, 
iseeiug how Autocrats departed s 
And ahmvdty judging by the letter, 
fie thought th.u Nn K wotdd suit tlietn better.” 

l’%io Moinhii^ Chxmulf, Jun.tl fiZ'Myi 
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ilii'one. Yet foV strong jiolilica} reasons, Nicholas took the oaih of fidelity 
to Constantine, and had hiiiviJi'Pclaiihed Emperor; Rut says his Majesty, 
“ scarcely had we discharged this sacred d»ty, when we were apprised by the 
Senate that there had been deposited in their bands a letter, &c.” And ail 
this is related, as if the worid would believe that his Majesty iiCTer had heard 
one word of the said act and will of Alexander, by yiritie of whieh he was to 
become Autocrat,. Suth conduct needs no cdmmmt; this is only one act of 
the strange tragi.coinedy, which carries falsehood pit its frPlU, anil deception 
initshosorn., '. ' 'f 

According to his letter, by Ins tentittciatipn df the throne, Constantine 
is uot puly toadd a i»cw warranty and a further pbwer to the obligation into 
which he voluntarily entered on the pccasioo pt the divorce of his first wife, 
hut by thi,s measure he is to'prove to the whole World, the 

purity of his sentiuiciufj anil besides he is peculhtrly desirous that Alexan¬ 
der should proeftre his niblher’s accessioh^^^ to his abdication!! What so¬ 
phistry 1-^the planner of hii'huirniliatiortvmohths afterwards, is to be iuireated 
to consent to nis renunciation of a Crown which Was to be withheld from his 
brow. Alexander and the Empress Muther look tlrciT measures with security; 
they bad obtained the as yet •invjsibli’suppletnentary act relative to tile suc¬ 
cession, before they even consented to the divorce^ afraid perhaps, that if tlie 
separation frotn his first spouse bad been pscviously tfccouiplished, the l’.st!sar- 
evitch might change his mind. FrOhi the first letter of Constantine to Alex¬ 
ander it is perfectly clear that though the whole affair had betin cunningiy 
arranged in the year 1 $20, yet that Uie obligation made in that year was not 
deemed sufficiently valid to insure the crown to Nicholasi? Had not this 
been so, why was there composed asecorid declaratory letter in 1822 ? 

Goiistantme’s imperial brothers and hii mother’s advice were tantamount, 
to a command ; for putiing the power bf the Tsar out of the question, in case 
of a refasal to comply with his wiiihes, the Empress Motlier had always 
maintained the most extraordinary jirfluenee and ascendency, not only over 
Constantine, but over Alexander, andGter all the other members of heriarnily ; 
an influence which has to some appeaTcd almost to amount to fascination. 

Constantine therefore ad(lres.ses, as it were, a voluntary letter to Alexander 
at the time, he earnestly desired to espouse Miss Crudzinski, because he 
knew there was not the least chance of liis marriage being legalized, unle.ss 
he consented to the sacrifice of a crbw'nv which hewmged to him by right of 
jirirnogeniture and the law of sueoession of the 1 topcrial family, hi is ex¬ 
treme earnestness to join himself to tliat lady, his being alTsoluiely absorbed 
in love, and the pressmte of the Emperor’s ami his mother’s advice, will alone 
account for Goustantine having signed a ilelter, couched in the strongest 
terms of personal humiliation and d^adation-Mif absolute effeminacy ami ex¬ 
traordinary weakness. Cwuld that^rince;# whose powers of mind are far 
above medioertty, ever hove said that he di#not lay daiai to “ the spirit, the 
ahilitieSj Or the strength,’’ which would be reqa If he should exercif e the 
high dignity to which he pow^ed a right by birth, unlMs there had been 
some obliquity of his mfellect at th Could any male member of the 

Imperial family of Riissi^ in the^^^p life^ endowed with good talents, 

full of corporear vigoitri of an enterprising spirit, and of unquestioned bravery, 
sign a deed which was' only fit to have heeu'presented to a Peter the 'I’liird of 
Russia, or a Stanislaus of Poland, uniess he had been colnpelletl by the force 
ofcircurnstancesf Mostassutedlynot.,;:^^ . 

The Russians en wusse have been char^ with duplici^ by Hr. LyaJl, and 
every day's experience, ande VerY h*w book On Ru«sia, coiinrin s his statemen ts; 
as for instance, Cochrane’s; IJoyd’s publications. The late 

Tsar was also chargeable with this vice. Besides many other public and pri- 
vate accounts; the following; circumstances corrtpletely prove this fact. His 
Imperial Majeaty, during many yearSj used every means in his power to per¬ 
suade his nation atMl tbO world, that the French burned Moscow, while in 
1824, his own mde^efcainp, Ctoionel Bouto iitlin, in his History of the Cam¬ 
paigns of 1812-15;;bbW:ly caine forsvard and confessed that the Russians; 
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themseliwrs were ihe incendiaries!! i But the excessh'e duplicity ol* Akx- 
auder, is rendered still tnore je^^^ by tlie second supplement ;it6 the Mapn : 
festo of Nicholas. Kh^ing the warm temperament, the impetuous ^^itposi- : 
Upn, the appalling actions of the youth, ana the barbarous (fce||s of t{k w 
Itpodt.of the Grand Puke Constantine j and bearing in njhid the pbn orthe 
'Tsesafdvitch’s exclusion from the throne, which was already wriuehand signed; 
how could Alexander, huj: in the spirit of deep hypocrisy and unbounded 
dissimulation, and with the sternest attempt at false glossing, permit himself 
' in answer to Consiantine^s first letter to sayi'^'^ L have found notliing in it 
\ which caused surjirise, as I always kpew how to value the sublime senti¬ 
ments of your heart, ” It has given tpe a new proof of your sincere attacb- 
meht to the state, and your care for the presentation of undisturbed tranquil¬ 
lity ;”tm<ytow could the Tsar and his Imperial^motber talk of the *' noble* 
motiyes^^'and the pure sentiments," by which Constantine was gnidetl ? 
Such language was'surely ill befitting a prince who had j^cn compelled tb 
exclude mmself frotp a tofon^ who had not hitherto been diihngnished> ^ 
except for ^ spirit, and his bravery, ^ ^ 

: The Manifesto of Alexander, called the third supplem^rt, is drawn up in 
conforraity to Constatitine's first lctt|r and tj[M,t monarch’s atiswer ; but 
though Constantine’s letter be dated the J4th January O.S. 182S, and theEin- 
|)cror’« answer, the 2d T(jbraary of the 8ai»e“'wir, ra seems 

to have got a diploinatie gafb bnjdth of Augnst, a year 

and hail after the business had, been politically arranged. What was the 
cause of this delay ? » 

* Ju this mani||pto the same double' dealing is every where remarked as in 
Alexaudef^i mSf letter ibeiibb'te ‘'voluntary 

act,f aitd his lMloiyiug'lus having transferred his right of 

snccessum to his brOthef Nicholas^^f also the expressions “ We are 
iloeply affected by this sacrificet which out cliprly beloved brother has re¬ 
solved to make^witb such gr^t self denial fer the eoufirmatiou of the heredi-* 
tary statute of bUr ItUperfel hbuae;{(. e, the siapphtmentary act respecting the ■ 
successioti, which and the unshaken tranmnllity of the 

llussiati ehipije,’^; ti. e. thg d was apprehended of Constantine's 

nnsrulej if he slinuld ascend thg throne). ‘ . 

Thc:iburth arid the fift llsupp^^ to the manifesto consist of two letters 

of the Ghirpd Puke Constnntinej pn^ is addressed to his mother the 

iimpress, dhd the to his brother, Nicholas. 'Ihey are both dated 
Warsaw* the gCth November (8th December) J825, and correspond in senti¬ 
ment with the former documentK, They were written, howes’er, before Con- 
staUtioe was h^'are that his^ b^ was about to have hira prbclainied Em¬ 
peror of BwsSta.Cburier^ were passing and repassing between Petersburgh 
and Warsaw, aivti even the Grand PukeiMidiael jconscntcd to become the 
bearer of despatches between his'Imperial brothers, wfajjip the Bussiaus of all 
ranksi both at home ami abroad, were taking the oath of allegiance and fide¬ 
lity to Constantine as sovereign uf the'North. ' ‘ ' - 

Cpustautine’s forced renunciation of the succession, and his abdication ofa 
proWn-^for although his^natne has h^ erased from the list, he Assuredly 
was Emperor*-seemed to produce universal disappuiutment; but still tran¬ 
quillity was maintained. Thwe pircumstances are exfdained by the fact that 
the Grand Dukefiad become much more popular Within the last five years. 
On the ascent of Nicholas to the thrpne, the late ipsutreciion took place, the 
results of which are fresh in the memory of our readers. - 

By the account of the Eutperor Nicholas himself, ip his address to the 
iluBsian, nation, the.sacred Words--~fidelity, oath»ife^tin»ate order, and even ' 

. name of the Grand Puke Constantine^ were merelyf a pretext for treason and 
for the belter’executiou of the designs of fhe bouspirators—“ designs Joog 
wotrived, long fiaeditaN, long in darkness." inspired with Airioua 

auti mad idea* of ie»^«tion, thty intended at once, to cast down the thjroae 
and the laws, to pTotliiee Anarchy, and ultimately“ to overturn the empire, 
Thejfe ioconsiderate, fooli^i^and hkodthirsly individuals, these discontent- 
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eel, cruel, and barbaroiie desperadocii, were lo cottuneHce lheir grand scheme, 
hy a horrible decd-Hhe assassination of the whole ImperUi family! 1! In the 
church of St. Peter and St. Pad 1,'which is situated in ilw middle of the castle, 
repose the ashes of all the moiiiTchs of Russia frqrri. the time of Peter the Great. 
On the l©th Fehmary^ ofthc dynasty oflldmfmof makes a point 

of attending a rehgions ceremony’, which is well described ^ his 

iVavelsi In memory in the acts of devotiohjoraftertheifcon- 

cdusion, the intperial n tolyive been shut’ m ehm^ 

there rnurdtretl. Th^^^ then to have been sewed, aU the foreigners 

in the Residence iitpere tn^^h^ been murdered, and pcdersbufgh was to have 

been given up to the soldiers to be pillaged for three days, • ^ 

In a predlttithatimjrw^W^^ -limperor issued after the Insorrection, he 
made known many of the details Of iheconspira^, which he ascribed at the 
same time to ‘‘ a haiidrul of factious persons.” Thai proclamatioa appeared 
in the London newspapers «n thd*23d January; and on the following day. 
Dr. Lyall made numerous comments upon the swte of JlussiaTi afiairs hi the 
Morning Chronicle, among which is the following observation In alllJsioa to 
the opinions oithe Emperor Nicholas, . 

“ These are not my opintoift ; I know, on the contrary* that the spirit ol 
reform or revolution has spread far and Wide, and that It exists’ among many 
of the officers of the army* and among some of the n*M>les of the higlmst and 

most ancient families of the empire,” • 

This statement, alas S has already heed but too fully yerified. ^ e learn 
from the joiirualB dt the dav that the spirit of irisurrection has mamfested 
itself in the government of iiiief, and emi in Bessarahia, besides Betershurgh ; 
and among the conspirator? oceur the standard Russian names Ddlgorukii, 
Galitsin, Orlof, Lapuchin* Muravief, Trubetskoi, Demidof, Obolenskii, >c. 
&c. Two thousand oIRcers have been arresdSd.; , 

The late insurreciioH, however long prepared, and however well orgaoiaed, 
was taken by surprise, and hurried into action hy extraordinary events, and 
has been defeated for a time ; but the Tsar and the Ifossiairs should recollect 
that the spark of revolution is pot exiiugutshed; oh the cop the spirit 
of reform has extended froin the borders of Poland to the walls of China* 
and from the Neva to the Araxes. . . , , 

We should like to see Ruasia gdvance in the scale of nations; huttbe 
march of civilization cannot be forced j rude peasants cannot he transformctl 
into civilized free citizens by revolution, by tlw cane, by the word of com- 
nuind, or by an Imperial Uli.^7,. ■' 

Like his brother the late Alexander, Nicholas goes aboqt the.city some¬ 
times on foot, .sometimes oh hoixcback, to remark what is goltig forward, 
and is every where received vvilb joy ami enthusiasm. A short while ago he 
was in the square where the‘ce!ebrat|id gigantic moaumen,t bf Peter the 
Great is placficl. pasting bis e-yes on tire staWe of the Tsar* he exclaimed to 
the great men by whorn he also M ^any obstacles 

to overeome, buVwith perseverance iahd the aid of God, he succeeded in 
destroying the faction. I have the courage to desire what is good, and with 
that many difficulties vanish.” U must be jtecolleGted, however, that Peter 
the Great possessed uncommon powers of mind, and that he lihd only a rude 
people and ah ighai^nt array to govern* who bad nh ideas ofJiberty; vkhereijs 
novv, a portion, at l^st, of the gerferal populatiooi; is Hltimtaated, and Russia 
having come into collision with the other states of Europe, has acquired a 
new train of sentiments. " . ^ 

Other anecdotes must be reserved for another occasion. I hcrefore to con- 
elude, whatj wO take into consideration the dangers which Nicholas the First 
has already meurred—that conspiracies bare so'carly manifested^themSelves in 
various parts of the empire—that a revolmionary spirit 
that, besides revolts, we already, hear of incendiaries attempting to bum the 
Residence, we cannot but view Nicholases situation as one of great dan^r, arid; 
congratulate ourselves that Providence has oot made us Autocrats of Russia. 



|)I AllY or A BARIMSTJEK Bli UlNO THK t^VST *WliXFOKl) 

AS’siZ-KS. 

I AMi aH Irish Barrister,* aiiil go thA ielustfir Circuit 
exira-proftissiuual ootprenc^ of Sen ti m en tal 

noie4)Oofe> >vhicli 1from the ?«>i of the 

gomgluclgfes of assiici»In reiSihg over my jourlfei bf^he last Giifouit, 1 Jnd 
nvueft matter wlikfc reduce into better ahape- I 

sltall content an account of the last assizes, or 

rather of myself cliiriiig thb last^ Wexford, presaiOtnig that 1 do Jlttlc 

more than transcribe toe record of my own feeliogs and observations from a 
diary, to which, as i hat^ tbUmated, they were comnriited withbut any iOr 
tiMUion that they shouW be subhutted to the public eye/ IHiis will acep 
(br the- character of the iDcidents, and the want of classllicauoii in their 

detail. ", 

i set off 'from Doblin otv the i'Titi of and pa Sunday morning 
passed hi themuil-coach :thfou|h l^'erris. In Itnglan^^ a barrister is not per¬ 
mitted to travel in a public vshiclci lest he shpiid^^h placed in too endearing 
a jukta-poaitiiou to an 'attorney. But m Ireland; uO such prohibition exists ; 
and so little arUtociacj' prevails in our .mi|rations m town, ihat a 

sui t of connivance Wo extended to the cheap and rapid jaunting-cars 

by which Si^orBiauconi (an itoeiftous 1 talm) has opened a eommunication 
hiAvveeir llmost ali the towns in the I ccland . Be *t, however, reme m¬ 
bered, th^ it Was tmtjoihft Irish jtliftt i passed through the aikienl 

city of Bdfhs, poctor Elrington^ the present Bjiifhop of Cloglier, resides in 
its iipmediate vicinity; iyis palivce is visible from the road, A word or two ■ 
iihont the poewr. ile^^h^ Trinity College, and was raised 

to this imiiOrtant office by 3yit,'pcyceva!, to whotn he rec^ himself 

by some htysiical felucubralibhs ;Upon tlie piety, poverty, anil suuplicily of the 
Irish Churcly. They were dkiingwisheBby w flimsiness, and exhi¬ 
bited a pertect keeping betweeutheuhdei'staridhig<|’thewriter and hisheart: 
they tmeh of a lamp which kas fed w^ The present Arch¬ 

bishop of PnbMh had beeh;thecoihpeLitQr of Ehiugton for the^ station of 
the Univmiiy. h^s OkiachttrfMlities^ave opitiibn, and 1 

should adff iil the judgiuetit of the Uftiyetshy, a patamouut efahu. Hut at 
thattitpehe had the plague-spot of liberality in iits character. The styin has 
been since effaced, but it was still apparent when he presented himseifto the 
’'Mmister. Poctor^^.M^ used to give a somewhat amusing account of Ids 
receptiqb,|y thw^ |>ersonagc wbo'wi»s, lhen at the head of the l^atc. 
He threW but some broarl hints as to the prmciplcs in which the PfotesUuit 
youth of Ireland ought to be educated; and said that the office had been given 
away. “ liet me see,*' (said Mr, PercJJijS'al, in the Doctor’s description,) “ let me 
see—ycsjUiihahie his Doctor Elrhigton, I have his pamphlutsupop-tithes; 
he bks demonstrated their divine orjgin. How much such raen'ale wanted 
in these dangerous ilraesl” The mistake made by the Minister in pronoun¬ 
cing the name of his successful Tiyal, (which hehatdiy knew,) produced an 
increased secretion of gall in the Doctor, to which he used to give vent in 
many a virulent gibe At this tinm mt was Mr. Plnnket’s friend, and his 
ftWii enemy. Bat Perceval’s admoriiUon was not lost him, ;Hc per¬ 
ceived that he had taken a wrong course, find, selecting his compel itor as Kis 
example, speedily improved upon his model*. But let him pass. Doctor 
Elfingtoti, while a fellow of the college, pubfished ah edition of Euclid. A 
schoolboy migbl have given it to the world. But such is the state of the 
Irish Protestant University, that by cohstiiutbg an exception to the hahfts of 
intellectual sloth which prevail over that opulent and inglorious borpora- 
- tion, even an etem of Euclid cohlhre upon a fellbvv ;icff the h a 

comparatwe title to respect ,When Provost, be Was a rigid disobEnafran. 
He attractedl attentihft by two measureshe suppressed the Historical 
.Society, and Uued a proclamation agatnsi witchcraft. Sptyial orders were 
given by the Doctor the raising of the Devil. The lihrary of Trinity 
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College is filled with bootel Of .pecroinancy ; and, appreliending that the 
students might be reduced ihto a commcroe with the Fiend, the Doctor 
gave peremptory directions, ttiattbe ponderous and worm-eaten repertories of 
the Black art s^uld not be unclasped.- A Scholar of the house, who appears 
to have had a peculiar^redileciaon for the occult sciences, complained of Uic 
restraint whtdo the Doctor bdd taken hp6a himself to put upon hU rnter- 
■ course with the, ** Prince of the atid^called.the forme/to account in a 
visitation, at which Cord Chief lustice Doswnes ^ot vary's^ropriately) pre¬ 
sided, as the Tcpresentatire^of Hi? Rtrt‘al'H%hneaa tlMf Dpke of Cumberland. 
I do recollect thedecfisiou of htls l/otdahip upon this important Question, 
but, if I tpay be allowed to cohjeciure from liis intellectual habits, I cannot 
help suspecting that any appeal to the statutes of dames the First must have 
been conclusive, in his mina, in favour of the injunction against sorcery. 
Shortly after this exploit against the Devil, the Doctor was raised to the see 
of ^merick of his sanctimonious and detestable 

predecessor, he was promoted to the tebopttc off.CloghcT. Ha rtaide? in a 
noble palace, which arrests the attenUon of the traveller-in his way to 
Wexford, and affords an iUnstraiion of that a|)ostolic pot'erty, in which the 
teachers of the reformed religion embody it's holy precepts. 

Wexford is a very ancient town, it was fOrmetliy surrounded by wails, a 
part of which continue standing, 'fhey are mahtled with ivy, and are rapidly 
mouldering away; but must once have been of considerable strength. The 
remains pf an old monastery, are situate at the. western gate. By u recent 
order of vestry, (at which Catholics are pot’permitted to vote,}‘a. tax was 
laid on the uihabitants for the erection of a new church upon the. site of the 
monastic ruin. tJpon entertnfg Wexford I miss^ aportion of the old building. 
1 walked into its precincts, and found tbatrfome of the venerable awfeeV* of 
the ancient edifice had been thrown down, to make way for the modern 
structure. The work of devastation had,becft going on among tlie residences^ 
of the dead. A churchyard encompasses these remains of Christian anti-. 
quity} and I observesd that many a grave bad been torn up, in order to make 
a foundation for the new Protestant church, the masons who had been at 
work the preceding day, had left some of their implements behind them. 
To behold the line and the trowel in the grave, would be at any time a 
painful Spectacle; but this violation of the departed becomes exasnerating 
to our passions, as well as oflfensiv© to oiir religious s'entiments, wnen jt is 
occasioned by an invasion of Uie aneiitot and proper demesne of the almost 
unlvtiirsal (aitti of the people/ Fragments of white bones had been thrown 
up, and lay mingled with black mould upon the ^en hillocks of the adjoin¬ 
ing dead. “ Why should not that be the skull of an Abbot ?” 1 exclaimed, 
as i obseped the fragments of a huge Lead which had been recently oast up : 

" little did W think, that, in the'very ranctuary of his monastic splendour, he 
should ever be' twitched abo^f the sconce' by a rud^ heretical knave, and 
that a Protestant shqvel should deal auCb profanation upon a head so deeply 
stor^ with tlie aubtleites of Scotits and mysteries of Aquinas!” After 
passing some minut^ in f* chewing the cod of ftiese bitter fancies,” I beeame 
weary of my meditatbna among we dekd, and strolled tpwards the Quay of 
Wexford, upon which both church and tbapei^had poured ont all tlieir 
protmscuous contents. Here was a large ^thenng df yonng damsels, qiho 
after having gone through theh^irLoaldnues^cameto perform the temporal 
exercises of an Irish ^bath. ^ Therb was a great display of Wexfprdian 
fine^. The V^exfmd of thp better tdaas have, in general, a 

passion for dress, tp whfoliiliiavelieBtd, that they sacrifice many of their 
domestic comforts, “t^i? la ijeiidaikabift for a strange effort at 

saving and display. It Is nht tliaicoinmoa to see ladies, who reside in sipall 
and indiffetenfty forpt^ed lodi^j|s,''iasi^ugfoCfoid&rk'and contracted lanes 
in alt the splendour ;wluch m01in«^'C#:S.nppty.» This tendency to ex¬ 
travagance m,dress ts ihe W'i^dusable; hecanse iSature has done so 
much for thch’ faces and.petsofiS|^* icodcr appcrfliious the efforts 

March^tp^, ivu ^Up. X , 



Art,, Thb lower, as well as higher classes, are conspicuous forheauty. 
Thera are two baronies in lliis xaranty, in onedf which the. town is situate, 
the inhabitants of which are descendea from a colony planted by the hwt 
English settlers, who never having interraliwled their blood with the coarser 
nmterkl-nf the'cennt^, have retaijMtd a perfectly characteristic physiognomy, 
and may be disuftgatshed at a glance the population of the adjoining 
dietficts. Th«i'Ifi 5 hface,aUhcro^irtiifl of shrewdoicss and vivacity, is deficientin» 
proportidn aiid grace. Befdic yon arrive in W^exfOtd,.in traversing thecragw 
hills which pverhang 'it, you'meet with countenances at every step, whtch 
are marked by a rude ene*^ add a barbar'ous strength, ITi rough the clou# 
of smoke that rolfefeoin the doors of ahorbl of mud, you may observe the 
face of a»any an Hibernian damsel, glowing with a ruddy and almost too 
vigorous health, niadfl up oP^features whose rndeness is redeemed by their 
flexibility and aiumatton, with eyes fullof mobkery and of will, and tips 
that seem to provoke to an~ enooudfef. in pleasantry, for which they are 
always profared. The dsess of the genuine irfsh' fair is; just sufficient to 
conceal the more sacred of their synimetries, but leaves the greater portion 
of their persmts in a state of brawny and fe^rmldable nudity. But when you 
descend from the hills to the ettatem coast, you arc immediately struck w ith 
a total dissiriiilarity «f Ipojk,' and pannt^feilto notice a peculiarly English 
aspect. 1 am disposed to (hinkTihc young women of the lower class in tfac 
baronies of Forth and. 8ar^, even more mceful and feninlne thaivthe most 
lively of the English peatery, whom tliave ever had occasion to notice. 
Their eyes are of ^cep and tender blue, their foreheads are high and smooth, 
their cheeks have a detu transparent colour, and A sweetness of expression 
sits ou their full fresh tips, whiemis united with perfect modesty, and renders 
them object«s of pure and. rcsptictflil interest.. They lake a special care of 
their persons, and exhiW* that tidiness and neatness ifi their attire, for 

* which remiirkahle. I have often stopped to ob- 

♦ setve; agirl from the barotiy of FiiHh, in the market of Wexford, with her 

basket of eggs or of chiCkeos' foV sale, and wished that X were an artist, iu 
ordift that 1 might preserve htr face, and f^re. Her bonnet of blight and 
well-plaited straw just permitted a few br^ht rio^ets to escape upon her 
oval cheek: over her head was a kerchief of muslin to protect her 

complexion from thp sun. Her cloak of blue cloth, trimmed with grey; 
silk, hung gracefully' from her ■ shoulders. Her boddice was tightly l^d 
round € gracefhi smd Symmetrical peraon. Her feet were compressed in smart 
and'wcH'polishecI khoeaj and as she held out her basket to allure you into a 
purchase of her commodities, her-smile, vrith all iw-vvinnmgncss, was still so 
pure, that you did not darC to wish that she sbbUld herself be thrown into 
thebaigain. Ic is dear thatthb pembuy of' theSe districts arc a superior 
and bettewordered uibe|.‘ lutotry\nd prevail amongst: them. 

Crime h^tnost unknowri3Bhtlre''barcmit!s pf 'Forth and Bargy, 'Fbe English 
reader’ll 'ntobably imarine that, uiUA-t he Protestants. Ou the con- 

. trary» 'the Homan Cathohe ieligbtt islbeir only enfed, mid all efforts at 
proaHytm have whoBy failed. It has .often heett considered aa singular, 
Irish rebellfori'shbirid hswe raged wUh< such fldecness among this 
paaktttry.^ ' Some 4tc, dispoead to .rcfeir the intensity of 
' feehugs to' thefe 'atfechmeut to the Catholic religion j hut I 

caUse'of the teruj^rafy ferbflity into which they were 


exdifed, audj in the indulge^.tff which fltey, for a while, threw off all 
t^k uubits, had or|^'ferim the excesses of which ia Hcenrioua sol¬ 
diery W«|tf,^|)iJiiltyvtihd flikt^he aishmjSwwf their frh^ und daughters impelled 

..." ',v / ' 

I'havft^cStfePdkf my descriaulon of the tf those two Saxofi ffiV 

tridta flipr:l|hcy mayho mcla^jh^oitd the feiirits I had proposed. 
write in a#etsiBoiJlife»hioB, itth^fiwsajtets whkih are .in thenuarv'^ siomcwhat 
, unlinked tlsgg^k«^■?^'^htfe‘^ was -w up A!id.,do^o the Quay of 

’IFtttford* »»#i tO'ttticty, Wu?}u!g1<|dng to yield to 


r>y'' 
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tlw ipirlt of oscitatiou which to weq, ^pom ^ lawyer' oo the sabbathi. 

a gen£l«niaii had the^Qdoes$^^o invite me to accomj>any him up the riv^ 
SWney, to a fine wood npon the banks of the s««am, where he proposed that 
his party should dine the re&eshmeQta with whioit his barge was cOpi* 
onsly stored. 1 giadly look advisHdtage-ofithis' very polite invitation j the wind 
>was favourable, and vTafted tra^along tbe isnioo,th and glassy stream with a 
Ta{dd,and delightful motion. The banks are rebiarkahde for tlreif beaut}’. On 
the right haa^ as you proceed, up the dwsf, jtluif reat.of the La Hunt family 
odiers a $iirres of acclivities ooreted with thiox and venerablowood. The tern' 
perature of the air is so soft, and the aspect so much opeo to the mid-^ay 
sun, tlut shrubs which are propet to southern latitudes, grow in abundance 
in these noble plamau At.evcry turn of tbe stream, which winds in a 
sheet of silver through a cultivated valley, itindsoapes worthy of the pencil of 
Gainsborough or of Wilson are .disclode^. Castles, old Danish borts, the 
ruins of Monasteries, and, I should ^dd„ (he falling hulls of absentees, appear 
in a long succession upon boih sides pr-ihe stream. I was a good deal struck 
with a Ivule nook, iu which a beautiful cottage rose out of green trees; and 
asked who was the proprietor. U had been budtf it seems, try Sir il. Hate 
Dudley, the former proprietor of the Mo,re^ J-|jeraId, who resided for 
some time upon a living given to him, in this diocese. #1 was informed that 
he was respected by all classes, and belovoil Iw the poor. His departure was 
greatly regretted. Not for from Sir H. Hate Dudley’s cottage, b the residence 
of Mr, De vereux, of Garrick N ana. He is said to be descended from a brother 
of William the Conqueror, and certainly bidongs to one of the most ancient 
families in Ireland. I'he political face of this .gentleman is so honourably 
ardent, that be lias gOne to the expense of ci^Jecting ppririUts of all the par* , 
lianicntary frieuds of Etnancipatipn, and dwoted a gallery to the purpose. 
After jassing his seat, we saw Mount ijeinfittr, towering m all its glory be¬ 
fore us, with tlie sun descending upon its peAk, Having reached the point 
of our destination, we linded iti a deep and tangfod wood, atvd,]^at down to 
dinner in a cave which overhangs the streaertt While we were sitting in this 
5j)ot, which I mOyJustly c rouiantic one, a sivcet voice rose fFiim the. 

banks beneath, in the music of a melancholy air. It w'as what 1 once heard 
a poorbarper call a lonesome air,’ 1 do not know whether oeriain potaiioos 
compounaed of a liquor which", in out love of the figurative, we have called 
“ mountaia devv,’Vmight not have added to'(he inspiration of the wdody. 
VV^hen it eetoedj'W’e procciMied to diaem’^rthe fair voca who had nuered 
such dulcet notes, and whom one of us > compared to the t.aily. iu Cotntis. 
What was our disappointmeot, when, upon approachinfftheapoi from which 
the music had proceeded, we found- an^senmly of Sabbatarian wassaikrs, 
who gajse. vent to a loud and honest laUghi we arrived. The echoes took 
np thSr boisierous merriment, which reverberated through the woods and 
lulls. The songstress who had m oachfnted us, was Utile better than a pea- ■ 
sant girl. These a^ood people, wha 'sitting in a airele round a huge j ug 
of punch, had resolvOti, (0 partioi^te ia the beauty ofKaturej of which we 
are all tetiaius in common,,sm|I,’mre;<mfselves, had roved out from the town 
to dine in rite wood. Th^ OUtered (hetf boat at the same time, that we 
pushed olf from the bank, arid accompanied v». It was now cveumg. Tire 
broad water was without a rij^le.. The'sun had gone dowu behind hjount 
Leinster, and a rich vermllicm was spread over the vast range of lofty and pre¬ 
cipitous hills that bound (he western horison. The .night was advancing 
from the east, towards "which Oitr boats Were rapidly gliding. The woods 
which bang upon the banka, had thrown their, brogd shadows across the 
stream. We reached the narrow, pass .where the, jemoina.of a palace of King 
John, which is still called " 9hmm‘s Court^’’ upon the river, while rim 
Tower of Fhitstephen mes upon-the ori^fbank..^ This was the .first hold: . - 
raised by the Tingiish .upon (Keit-’landing.. It' ft built on »« rock, and com¬ 
mands the gorge in itehieh the Sfaausv w aKthia.rpoim hanowly oomprcssed..^ 
While our barge Vgs ourried along 1^ (^nk"^;cr,-thfefair vocalist, who was 




^ l%e la&tyVexfmdAmUi. 

' '■'f" , ^ I ' ‘ f ' . ‘ 

ia tbe othertrant* was pev^uiejl upoft to sing an Irish melody; our oars were 
aospendod, Wit;hoiiitjW||t^i 5 'le(Jgp.ofj(aasic,shje possessed a fine voice, and 
was nd^ desUtttte aelected an old lri«)j air, to which Moore 

has jUic'nusloytanes of Irelaiid. Wexford is the birth- 

4b hjs hpaoijfv^ weirds^saed over the,waters^ I could 
''MOtinydid thmkifj^thaa tn Ida hdyhodd he must often have lingered amidst' 
the hiHs W!hhjh 4 i«h)titjtled n$, in witldch ^e liveliness of Nature is .issocijiied 
with flo many national lecdliectiotK; It ta^not jlmpossible that his mind may 
ha« taken its first tinge frpm ^wste scenes, wJiljwi'it is diffitudt fot even an 
ordinary 'person to eopten^late, mthont a mtmtnfal emotion. Tlte enchant¬ 
ing mta^iMdic^ the aijf, wbickia eqromfioiy called'•^The Coulin,” and 
which w& sweetly arid inartificitdiyj sang, went^eeply into our hearts. The im¬ 
pression left hy -the pogiry and the'music, wJbit:^ were so well assisted by a 
beantir£dlocaJ!it|,diil ttbt sodn riass atv^- While opt spidts were still under 
iheittfiucnce of. thejfeeUhgs vrhifch had' been called iwh hy these simple 
meaoSi, the lights of tbetownof Wesfijrd werp-descried, As we ajiproachcd, I 
perceived .the arches of the Brid^ whidi strefches its crazy length frorti ilie 
town to the Opposite side,of the river* It wk& upon that britlge that the in- 
furiated insurg^tSj appjii,Iwcomlng masters hf Wexford, collected their pri- 
soaera, and rattrde^|Sl thhm im What I vfcasMing to call cold blood; but the 


phrase ,would ^ ian Jnapprpprtate Pne’.. Tht'passioos of the people, whicli 
had been heated to the ahnost intensity m Ihe course of that frightWl con¬ 
test, had not lost their x^e at tfie time that they were guilty of that terrific 


any other jmrpbse than that of-preserving the recollection of the sanguinary 
iinsdeeds cflacted upon it)! inquired the detaiboftbe massacre- He told me that 
some ninety pefs’oiW, ofh(rth;iexes, were placed by the rebels upon the bridge; 
that their fate was iptimated' tp them 1 aral that they were desired to prepare 
for death. The Catholic elstsf' iUtferpoted, without eflect. The insurgents 
were bent U(poii revenge, fojr t'be wronas.^hich inost of them had individually 
Mtstajoedi and fertkiidasly appb^ed to thri blood upon their own doors, iu vindi¬ 
cation of w^ ’tb«y jhasi..rea{dved tO perpetrate, 'riieir nnfortunate victims 
fell ppoB tfieit knees, oud otn^ fpr mercy. « You showed it net to our 
was the ans,iyer0i^ toauch an answer bo replication can be given 
inaOtvil war, 4Uhe,^ffiejigaot^jmomHi, the gates of the bridge were thrown 
open, and the wo)r|-.ii®t^b was almost insutvtaneously completed. 

We had now apmi^^efl SttlSpienfly no^ the' bridge to perceive its moul¬ 
dering timbers .vi&^tfi di4mpth€84 and to hear thi' plash of the waters against 
it? rotten pianksv I any affectation when I saytliai the 


sound was pecuhady < 
(whatever the cavi 
' the mind to a moiM 

4 ^ i ' 1 


rushi^ watfei*, of 


whhm we are by hs ,mofi»4f^';httmu^tifliO^ suggests the ideas of 

^i'^aoWwtness^-awmt^fl, ad'lw^j^llihlfeistingijnality of oureststence. 
3ttt tMte was som4ltiM in jdhe;$bithi|M;t4e river, as it broke upon the piles 


J ^,74. ^ * !i asaawwaaam aovfi|V MPCS 

p.Wdshn mtO 'the*Mt?>'flftt4tintmiftio8e8hatta^ boards, arid weed- 
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Mr. p*Conttel was brovtg;ht 4 ^ apeoial counsel to W«xfbr4i this peopfe tie* ■ 
tcrmined to p^^hini aU the JfttBioors which tt was in their power to bestow*; - 
It was deckiftt that «o taquu^e procession, if f tnUy use the phrase, shopM. 
meet him at Fit«stephctt‘'8 Tower, and that ho should be attended by the etti* 
zens from theattOBod where’tbe English had feed the Icmpdations of their 
dominiop, CrtunseMot'^as' aocordingiy dftet,. at the jiaw whurh I have 
describedi by a fleet of boaWi' ond was foiteed to step ioto-a triuwphhl barge, 

. planned by the choicest rowers Whoeoi^d be procured- They were dressed 
Jn green j|aekei3 lined with gold. A large flag of the satpe eiuhlcroatical 
Colour^ with a harp Without a '^TPWn, floated from the stern. An immense 
multitude were ,assembled upoh tW hanksi aad -d vast number of boats 
crowded the river. Thecounsellor entered-ttie pairidaic barge with a show of 
reluctance, and took his seat, Three ohoers wore given. 

Considuat mtris; inte^taQue brachia remts : 

. Intenti exji^tautslguooi:, cXMiltantitmae haurlt 

Corda pavor pnTsanS; hivdmoottl'onesta cupido. . 

Inde, ubi clara dedft sbmUiiin tab*/ feibUs o'aiues' 

Idaud more, pnutiiu^re suit i fetitsstfiera ebuoor 
Nsutlcus ; aqflttctissputasut feta versa lacertis. > 

The spectacle exhibited in Wex'fhVd .poop this oebayon was a spiking one , 
The vvbole Catholic popa^t^lh^n' pdufea'foAh to greet Mr-O’Connef, and 
thousands gathered upon the Quay ghd Bridge ofWexford to hail his arrival.* 
The Protestants, who find in every incident df this kind an assooi’ation with 
the events- of 1798, stood with an expression of deep and angry ^loem: ip tho 
midst of all the turltulent exuJtaUou of their Popish fehow-cittren#.- 1 ol^ 
served groups of silent and scowling mbn, whose pnysiogooroies did not permit 
me to doubt their religion. They mutt€re«f a few words to each other, and 
seenicci to gripe their hands as If they felt the yeomatr's sabre already in ihcit 
grasp. The Catholics were either heedlessVif their anger, or derided its im¬ 
potence. They were assembled ‘in .v^t .numbers' upon the bridge, which 
tottered beneath their Wet|^l. At the ctnthsellor^a barge came in sight. 

A cheer followed every stroke of the par, and at Icn^h he reached the point 
selected for his reception, in ’ the chy, and stepjjOd from his barge upon tlie 
bridge, which, 1 suppose, ^in the eyes of the Protestant portion of the spec¬ 
tators, grew beneath his foolsfeps. in their disturbs imaginations every 
foot^print was marked with blood. >*^- 
7 he assizes opened upon Tuesday, the TSUh, judges were the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and Mr, Julsiioe JphMon, one of the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas. The former' regidarly^goes the'ljeinster circuit; 
some of his immediate fdeudahnd'kindred are upottit. Charles is the name 
of the Chief Justice, and the oopateljj^d tights, fe wlflch he is Rurtoutwled, 
have ^en called *' his waln.^\. JUanatuisal thgt aife^u^ of disrelish for this 
undeviatlng adherence a^fl^Bar, and it is ei^ualiy na¬ 
tural-thaf the Chiefs docient'restdencehf ‘ 

his family (which' settled Irel^ m the ieign ofCJharles the Second) is 
situate in the county hf It is fot m$,oy reasons laOst dear to him- 

His aitachmuhtto this dpme^1ji!f.yat dtwsj^pm; arisOfrom a tdere idle pride of 
honourable fairih, but' takes jtSdrwnin sS [Wdst noble^acddn, ddthough not 
hound to do so, he sold his pffteih^l pithporiy Ip pay'bis fadiePs debtsj rdjmr. 
chained Jt with th^roflts of h«» jnilashy aw his gediua, Bud now holds the 
estate of hi? bya hottw fltl‘e4h4a; descOBt, Lord Btulesdalc’s ne¬ 
phew, Mr, Mitford^j^-^^^ deposited by hi* able uncle, has a 

grouHt tgleni for Ong of hts bcaf ptchO^ 'over the chimney of 

the princiisalTOJlfli^lpgUURy’ (the agat oftite aud apptOi>riately 

represents Ster!jcV',?toiy.-or ^’.,thte‘ TW subject was Wieitoujly 

", chdaen. It n knposSlhle that jhe OpSjlui^c^ ehbuld hot feed a strong ' at* 

* taehtoeot to a tnansiotj- whloh alEoiol, ^ ipvtdchce at ottoe of his gcrjius and 
of his vinit«j( and jtwOuJd he he “dH *ot exerewe thp pnvilij« of 

scl||Ctit>o wWA Wbngs to his to ikwor ofa chduH uptm which 
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hiu o#n property if situate, in almost.iramediate contiguity tb every town in 
which it is hU offioe to preside. It» also to be observed, ithart in ^Hhenny 
he is' eueompassed bjr hU own near associates and friends} and it is bat a just 
indulgeaee tti a sentunent of virtuous pride,, that he should derire-to exercise 
his high functions amongst those, who exjjlifieHce unaffected pleasure at 
witnessij^ the elevation which he has attained* With resitect to the imputed 
charge of favouritism, iW .perrons who-are most disposed lOifiod fplt with 
this etuinbut individual, cannot {toint out any sjiccific instance in which, frotn 
a paTtklity to the ^.advomit, he.-fras' mauuested the least bias towards me 
client ; and if suitow, upoij a calculation Qf the general frailty of our nature, 
should indulge iti the hope that the il(janmg of the judge U to be secured by 
eniploylng thc.siwposefl object Of his prediTectiop* H weiu too puch to. expect 
that he should offer, au homagC to suspicidn, and, by giving way to it, yield to 
a certain extent an acouifisccnce in its jtwtice. For my own part; I am not at 
all disjposed to attach Waroe to him for perseycringitt his uniform adoption 
of iheEit;sanKs circuit, as long as judges are pemiitted ^the law, to do so. Why 
should ft peculiar exception be nwde agamst-hinr? Oliver judges are equally 
constant )n their local lifeings, and yet no cotrmlaints are made against them. 
Lord Norbury, the Chief Baron, andBarouM'-CWnd, never iheur any portion 
of - phblic censure forf,tl1hir undeviating re^olulion through the same judicial 
round. In JEogland, too, , jud|es are m the Mihk of going the same circflii 
without incurring the popular displeasure. While the law stands as it docs, 
no complaint can justly be made of any iddividval for consulting bis own con- 
venicncedn these regards. It mighti however, be matter for con.sideration, 
wdiether the statute yvhich prevented judges from presiding in; their own 
counties ought uottp be re-enacted. 7nat statute was repealed in Ireland, at 
the instance, life said, oFibe ex-judge Day, who was foiid of the ptcturesqqc, 
and wishing to visit the lakes of iCHerney twice a year, expressed a solici¬ 
tude to preside at the assizes of Kerry. Such a wish, when the union was in 
concoction, was not to be disregarded. How far it is contrary to public p(v 
iicy to allow of this periietual return of the same judge to the same circuit, 
admits of doubt. It is hard for a mao of the purest mind to. divest himself 
of preconceptions, formed by intimate and reiterated ohserration. A judge 
is also apt to take local views where he contracts topical connexions^ and may 
consider it necessary to administer justice with more rigour in districts with 
the habile pf crjmiualitybf, which he t»ay have Acquired a peculiar intimacy. 
A stroiiger anxiety for the SUPpreSMbnof atrodties in his own immediate vh- 
cinage 18 almost inevitahlu* ;?OffencBS ofiiaiiHtted at ourown door appear not 
only more formidable, hut enormous. The .hleod spatter^ at our very thres¬ 
holds leaves behind it a deeper die^ It is, however, but just to add, that if there 
be any judge, from whose coostat>t-&ttl^daocnu|.4iie Leinster circuit, not only 
no positive evili >ut an ac^'isd, hbuefft arij^Si i|,j^1phi^rles Handel fiusbe. As 
Ikr as my observation exteasdsi'.he w ,,-The rank or the re¬ 
ligion of parties, has ho sdri; of^wthgl^ and to every case, whatever 

may thecircumstohCes aUendiugtt, unbiassed hear- 

log. His aticntionto the iutereits ,of #1® orders, evinced by the extraor¬ 
dinary solicitude with .-Ivhieh ha ihyeiit^^;thjBii; tkhts -tn the trial of civil 
hilt appeals, is above all praW., Jit waaf^erly usual to hear cavil bill.<r at the 
olo^ oftlieassizes ofCiotimel> ^ the.flHatpans intii^iiested, who are almost ah 
wayaof the humbler class, w^o.kepiF,^,{$tXii®us and expe^^ve guendanee for 
a wht)Wwe«|u«pon theccmtl. 'Ftwtr esm whosewe^ oemg was involved 
in the retult'of their appeals, Were'i^emhled gi^erlng in the 

town,.at%divorore their aamsCs tiepxly thft whole 

of the judge tip.r^rse me seutente of 4he, iafcfior'^tiftmnsh WhCn this 
branch oLbusitwks Wgs called the judge was geperafly Impad^t to leave 
Uic town,’ gmiJhuffied wUh'a oardcss precipitadoti thn^gh which, 
however inatedftniant hj the.wind ottbe weatUiipr suitor, were of Bermtahent 
m6inent to the ,p«a?»tFts, who flocktd V tl*e assizes ^for redress. 
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Tlic C^ief«Justtce h48 refbrrtjed''these crying abuses, ami 'devotes as (uueb 
consideratioB to the trial ef minor cases, as to causes of the greatest inagni- ■ 
Hide. He has, by itfltroduejing this practice, which could not have been esta^ 
blished by him without g coptinued selection of the eircu'u, conferred sigoal 
advatltages upon the jwitMc. With respect td the interests of the Bar, al- 
thdti^ sdaie^^c^^ hi« uwfe imittediate friends ate supposed to derive a benefit 
from h'U couBteoance, it should be rememberetl, in the first place, that Uicy 
are persorm of high merit j and it should not, be forgotten, that to every inetii- 
her of the Bar the Chief-Justice is so undeviaungly polite, that no individual 
can justly tax him with having done him any immediate wrong. 1 am much 
inclined to think that there is great exaggeration in iW estimate of those a'd-, 
vantages, supposed to arise from the favour of any judge; and even if I w 
disposed to accord in the opinion, that individual# can be indebted for any 
essential {lorttou of their success to the infitraiitse of the judicial smile, the ac¬ 
complished manncfs, the liberal and chlightened spirit, thegreatendownients, 
and the patient industry of the .CbieMu^fhie wduld' outweigh, in my mind, 
every inferior and perstmafconsideration. ■ 

Mr. .f ustice .1 oluis'on was joined Wth the Chief Justice in the comiuissjon. 
He isthe bmtherof the ex-judge ofthat name, who wrote the celebrated letters 
of .Inverna, and who is justly accounted ope of tfle«able8t men in ireland. 
The two brothers are men Cf eiuioent talms, but wholly dissimilar in characlei. 
I’he polUicai writer is calm; ironical, bitingfandsaTcaatic, and uwSs shafts of the 
finest techper, stecpifd iu vewom. 'fhe present judge is vehemeht; ithpietuous, 
frank, and vigorous; and whiic the one shoots his nnely feathered arrows, the 
other whirls about a massive'aud roughly knotted club- He is warm and 
excitable,.and effervesces in an instant. * t'hf’ suddeuoes* has its origin in the 
goodness of bis nature. If he suspects teoHusion or fraud, or gets the least 
hint, of baseness in any transacuou, he immediately takes fire. In these 
moods of explosive honesty, there is something formidable to a person vi'ho 
does riot know that the ebaliitions of integrity subside as tajiidly as they break 
O ut; and that , with all these ludicationa of angry tonperapien t, he is in reali t y 
a kind and tractable man. At'the same iime we must beware of wantonly 
provoking him. " Noli hliitafe kxioeui'' is a preccjit which the contemplalioti 
of hb coantenance has sometimes rccalkfd to me. His deep voice that issues 
U[)on a hunter of subtleties in a tbafvhis broad and massive face, a. pair of 
fiondcrous brows thatoverhfug his ^slupg. eyes, a certain «hagfiiiio.ss or look, 
and a start of the whole body with which he erects hiniseTf, sugge.st the 
image of that fine animal” to mymind. This Ij»«i«l and excitable person* 
vvilli all this suddenness of emotion, is extremely atid kind-heartedand 
.nlthough he may now and then sityja fou^ tbin^ never aims,a deliberate 
blow at the feelings or Tqputaftaft^«t:any;man- a crimitiaTjudge, he b 
tiulymercifulandc(m»)w»8M»njM||; ahdtis acivfjj nric^5*learned, sagacious, am! 

‘ acute. In th*. Court «f Cridltt^on Plea«> hfe-exhibitB much more irritahiliLy 
than upon circuits., Hd hjr Ae willictsmSOf Lord Norbury, 

who says that bls'bnrfhej* is horse, and wishes‘to draw the t-nitrc 

coach hinwelf IV adoptdtw^htwfepb lj}u|t^ation, it Ui^t be owned that tie 
kicks and plutigCs w'ben y^ksidvi^h^ that ^lant grey, but pulls singfe ex- 
eeedinglywcH. „ , ■.* “■' ' ■; ■ „ ■■ • 

No trial ofanyverjrbbnsiderkhlenttevesWeXciept that of the action of Ixunn 
against Wyse, whii^ has’beeit detailed ift the Engliidi papers, occurred during 
the laslasstxest hut, ttlrlookingovi^ thy^iy, I huda sfcmch which 1 made at 
the time ofa very important case, whicltwas ttipd by Judge Johnson during a 
prepedlng circtiit, arid whl^^ thiy'grattlyL-iw.^ the English re^er 

to have irariaeribed. 'Iallude ^,'tfae priEi««Ei1itip,n of Father Carroll, the W ex- 
furrl-lfriest, who kiHed a chi1d,in,a'lh of insilptty, wader-circumstances which 
gri'atly excited the pablte attehtioh..• . . 

This uufortunftte man, for he d^corves^^no harsher appellAtion, had front his 
cbiklhiiod, a strong pTedispesitimi'to Insattity. 11 wax with great difficulty that 
he agecceded'iaoDtAinhigordiBirt}^;. VHJfliabwratiria# from reason, before ihey 
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amounied to ac&d madne>s.^^«re-connected with the subject of exorcism; 
imd althoujgh everv penOo to ^hom he addressed bis arguments to iavour^of 
the expnl^mn of devils, smiled tn his eAtravagancer they still ccndd not help 
acknowled^g that he argued with subtlety npiv> wtottg premises,.and con> 
fesscd that his applications of various passages m the hofy writings were in- 
.tgeuioos^ bowewsr mistaken* - It was in vain that Father Carroll was <toId that 
- the -power of^Satanio possess hitnaeKof huhtan.hodies ceased with the reve- 
latmn of Christian truth. He appealed to the Acts <p/ the Apostles, and to 
incidents subsequent to the df^ of our tsaviour, to estaWish ids favourite 
speculation< A mediesd twtth whom be was intimate, perceived that the 
i Su^eet had laid such hbw upon his oatorally exmtabie imagination, that 
he resorted to s^tive tftcdicines to avert the prt^ress of an incipient malady, 
to which he, had an oi^anical predisposition. As-long'as he followed his 
physician's advice, he abstained from any acts of a very extravagant nature j. 
but unhappily beford'the events took places,’which formed the ground of a 
eapitel prosecution, he neglected-to tdkehb usual preventives, and became 
utterly ds^anged. He suddenly fancied hhnself ebuowed with supernatural 
authority. This ftmiastic notion seised' upon him in the midst of divine 
’ service; after the wild owforwance of whiek,be rushed into the public road 
that led from the ohapu to hia bp^e, tn searph t;if an olpect for the tnanifesr' 
tation of his miraculous powers. He was . infiarimed that a labourer of the 
name of JNeiilVas confinedby illness to bis bed ; abd being convinced that he 
was possessed by an evil Spinl;, pfoededed to efi'ect the removal of the enemy. 
His singukr demeanour attracted ibe attentioo of the passengers, who follow¬ 
ed him to .Neill's oottttget which h© bad no sooner entered, than he pre. 
cipitated himself upon tne sick ^ar^-and begad his miraculous operations 
with tnarveiluus vigour.^ A' aevere imdumeling was the process orexorckm, 
which he regavded asm<MtdJecti»l. TbUhe put intoufimcdiateand effectual 
macaioe. Neilf^^^^ attempt -to resist this athletic antagonist of the devil- 
The unhappy gentleraan had determined to take Bedzebub by storm* After 
a long assault, be succeeded in this strange achievement, and having informed 
•he astonish^ by-standers that'be had taken jthenneiny prisoner, announced 
that be should give him no quarter, hut j^ung^ him iuto the Red Sea. Ihf 
manner of this aquatic ceremony was described by one of the witnesses, who 
endeavdaced to illustrate it by bis gesture; After httering various cabalistic 
words, he whirled himself in a liipid mtetion, .with his arms ontstretched, and 
then, suddenly pausing, and rdisibg hirasdlf into an attitude or importence 
befitting hjs newaumorrty;;ad®^n^ with ,pne ^in a-kimbo, and with the 
other extended, lookiogj as the witness expessOd k, '/as if he held the devil 
by the taiU” and luarcbed witha^tneasoted pace and a mysterious aspect to 
a bridge Upon the rivet Slapey, whcf^Sbe batted the captive demon in what 
he took for the Red Sea^. (>' • e " .. * 

Not contented with thk -Ciipltnt; hfe exctaiiteed. that Neill had se^^en more 
devils, which he was oetetmined 'to'CXpcd frontt'^is peculiar object of dia¬ 
bolical predilection. The Operaffmi was J^ecdfiSogly Tepeatod with such 
success, that Neill, affw much Idtetototk* ^rajd^lation, leaped out of his 
bed, and exclaimed that ue was qoito'wt^i. This .circumstance produced a 
d®oi^i®prcs8iou upon fhebrowd, abtoh^sttWbom stbere were some Pr-otes- 
tents f and two of the latter, a Mr*.;W|ntermtd her’ dau^ic‘'» knelt down 
and tteUed upon the Lord to assist F#dSei l^rmll % the perpetration of the 
next mir^le, which, encouraged hfthoit ftt«ut8aym})aih,ics,be almost imme¬ 
diately wpceeded to commit. A pOitoJ(vobtobbS|Wpeocd to pass along the road, 
wliom be had w sopoer observed,. t%be intoeW her down, and pursued a 
mode of swdar to that wbteh-1 described, wiffs such effect, 

thajt one of'-tlw sj^otatobi eried out lbf*''ibte people to rnakn way, “as 
he saw the devil iSOtMug ' ^hre acbtevntnent only served to excite the 
wretched iriattiito,' and impet' Mta to mmthcr underta^itg of toe same kind 
He insisted 'titetthe )dbvU-hadt4*n possession uf Surnt's 'Xbe circum*' 

stuifces which I havq detoUed, and % no nrtons cndealiour^ to exaggerate. 
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ivould b« iflerelfridicnlousifthey were not the resultofamaladywhichhumblvs 
htiman MtiMt; the inckleot by which ^eyivere succeeded ought to make 
Democritua ahed tears>> Sioot had a child had been affected by and 
ovee whom the {vriest had'b<|,ea reouested by its mothet to say prayers. This 
was not onlya natural, but t will ttad a neaaonablc application. It is not sup^ 
poset! by Roman Catholics that the prayers of a clergyman are endowed with 
any preternatural efficacy f but it is considered that praying otct th«t sick is a 
pious and religious act. The recolkicuoQ-«f this fatal request passed across 
the distempers mind of the madman, who hurried with an insane alacrity to 
Sinot’s cabin'. It was composed of-two rooms upon the ground-floor, in the 
smaller of which lay the little victim..' Itwas indeed contacted that it 
could not contain more than two or three pCrSOns. The crowd who followed 
.. the priest remained outside, and were utterly unconscious of wfoit he was 
about to do. The father of the child was uot in the house wh^ Father 
Carroll entered it, and was prevented by the pressure in theestterior robm from 
approaching him; and for acrnie limSsfaflor the death of the child was Wholly 
unconscious of what had taken plaOe. \ . \ 

No tftbrts whatever were made to prevent his interference. He was pro- 
fluced as a witness upon the trial, and swore that it did not enter into his 
thoughts that Father Can'oll. intended to 4o,the cAijd 4her leM H 

could not, he said, eveh’8 the priest. It is uot neceSlary to describe the 
manner of the infant’s death. It Is enough to say, that after uhering a few 
feeble cries, and calling upon its n^amaiy,” every sound became eKtibeti 
The madman had pldcecrthe child under a tub, and life was extinguish^. It 
may welt be imagined that the trial of this case excited a strong sensation in 
the countywberc the rebelliOnhadrs^d Witljitkmost dangerous fory, and from 
which it will be long before its have entirely passed away. 

The Protestant party, forgetting that taken a par¬ 

tial share in the proceedings, of which they had been at all events ttie passive 
witnesses, exhibited a nroud and disdainful exultation, and affected a deep 
scorn for the intellectuat debasement of ^vliich they alleged this event to be a 
manifest proof j: while the iJathblics disclosed a festered soreness upon an in¬ 
cident whicli, they could not fail to feel, was likelytocxpose them to much 
plausible impuialionv ' » 

The Court-house was crowded to the roof by persons of all classes and 
opinions, among whom the clergy of both - churches were conspicuous. It 
was filled with parsons and with priests," Although there is a certain clerical 
affinity between ecclesiastics of all sorts, it was not difficult, under a cloth of 
, the same colour, to distinguish between the ministers of the two religions. 
An expression of .sly disdain, accompanied with a joyous glitter of the eye, 
gleamed over the parsons’ fac^ vwtle the countenance of the Catholic 
clergy betrayed, id the rudeplayOMheif marked and impassioned features, the 
bitter consciousness of unmerited humiliation.. The; dress of the two clerical 
parties presented a isingular contrast, ,Tbe priests Were cased in huge top- 
Doots of dubious; and. spm'ky yellow and of bespattered black: the jiarsons’ 
taper limbs were ihclosed in ti^ht and .sable silk, wbicht by compressing, dis¬ 
closed their plumb proportions. The .nameless mtemiments of the" popish 
ministers of the gospel were framed of sulrstantial thtckset, and boreevi- 
dencft to the bi^ trot of the nm^-cOated nags with which they bail de¬ 
scended froin the mountains j.whUem itemaicnlate kerseymere of the parsons’ 
inexpressibles indicated with what nicety'lhey had picked their steps through 
all ffie mire of the Gaihorie multitude round the court; The priests’ dingy 
waistcoats wereclotely fastened'to.thei'rneGkeloths, and looked like an armour 
of economy} while'dhe parsons* ekhibited the finest cambric, wrought into 
miaute and snowrwhite folds, A jKmderoUs.'mantle of smoking frieze hung 
from the shoulders of tho priest} while a well-shaped jerkin brought the 
parson’s svmmelriea into relief ^ The pai^n held a pinch of i?riime’s Mixture 
between nis Itlied fingcra, while die priest impelled a reiterateil and am- 
s pie mass of Luridifoot into his olfacldly organ. The priest’s cheek Was 
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with till fc€«H and the gf«i,. white the faiiit 

blash J^e patWa.$ cb«»| M it it fu tonj^ture, wJiieth^r 
'it,v]piiioce#ai'''ifWft-r^itte'■ temnant■■ of the 

'' dii!4icato,'thtctore; of'Ott.i,^'^Ebfe:-fei|^et:«hlw:ar,the^^ hesir 

the benchk Bwides the Oei^ t^the twoielig^^ 

, whom,: liom. their pliohippiMeiiimd^ the fridrs Of. 

■', ■ .WiBjiftid,'; ’hot;'Opw'.'lditiS:m||^jh<Mi.-ju6&elj^,^^ '''-fherc ■. 

' , a;^^il:hiMs.^n.til^eir^oh^ :^te;'iijireigh;:|n^ easy, 

cheerfulness of, an Iri&h FramMscanj and ia their disastrous and Cahinistio 
■''^'"yisag(^S^:;thdll;dhfigla|kib4^ iroitjgled:hatfi(^'aiid de- 

rJuoo; w;^i^ie|h:ihe 3 ^'sut?^d;|i^vf 0 adkili(^:;^ the ' 

■ ^ ghostly■'‘^ilachets;r'.ofihe''-wdrf.'-’^^ place hefo,rc.'-'th® ■ 

called on/whichfe^ iinteiMe j attegth Mr. Jitstic^ 

Johnsop’directed thai-ehe^p^^ ha brought forward. ., E 

'* was tt^ed to the dock, and the priapner>stood at uiehttr. Hta tigorc was 
tall and dignified. A large black cloahliYilh a acarlet collar was fastened 
fWitb'aclaspnot sp closci^ as to conceal the ample 
cii^st, across which his hrroa w^ loosely and xesighediy folded, Hi® strong 
black hair was bbiind with a vclvest band, to conceal the recent incUiotis 
made by the burgeoh %,hts . Bis counronance uras and fingly 

ehiseletij and it was observed by ‘nikny .that his featHres, which, though 
smalt; were marked, horfe.^ ncsemhlancetO BapoleOn. His colour 

was dead atid ch!dky,^ahd|#^ impos^blc to pefeeise fhe Icaai play or 

variety of emotitiri abdut! which, edntinh^d open, and of the 

tnlour ofashes. Op behi^ to plead, bC remained s^ The 

Court was about to dirfect v^ wncther % was ** mute of malice,” 

when it was seen by - a.gl%ce5d^^^^^ eye, that he vyas conscious of the pur¬ 
port of the question; and by, the Of hfs counsel he pleaded not 

guilty. During the trial,'whieh iyas chnduC^ eaempbry 

moderation by the counsel for the r^ovvor, he petrified and statue- 

Ukc r^tieantmT ^and ahhon^:;tfehyat^ tnost iritehse, the hue of his face 

and lips diA not UndCigo the,|kl^ht^t;:phhhgi ^^te that he had 

committed thediiCAjl act utiderthc-mflheh^ Judge Johnson 

iji, addressed him in a very strikihffi and pathetic manner. He seemed to me to 
have Mood in whose miracles were then in 

vogue, andsu[)pO?ed, however erroneously, to have feontrtlntted to the 
prisonthV mfdthatiohi^:' ■ ^ !' he was organically iusane, 

and was in reality as innocent as the poor ehdd’who had perished in his 
hands. The iearned iudgl^^^ amroqued battery upon Bamberg, ciiid 
sonic of the ahbta reaCh^ j but hikhodld imt have forgotten that 

there is a fbrtn for eJcorci*>h; ib thll* Pif^estant as w Komao, 

..■.■:(iikiho1i'e-:;ritiial. : ' The reiyoh-ipf and a 

new Heformaiioa {night be a jltdidigus project. 

Dost thou never remember the old rh'cr-inlU, 

Oujwbtltn’d by the storfns, ubderniitied by the strcain, 

With its willows and wild flovy^s creeping to fill 
The rude tents m the strength tl»cy can never redeem? 

In ijts prospering time we had pass'd h unseen, 

Or nad deem'd it a blot <m thq bqattty arouud \ 

But in ruin we dwell on its fragments m greeb. 

For there's notnbg beyond it lO feir to W found, 

Even thus is «or fellow though life ip iu pride 
Often slighted and soornW uniil ruin comes on, 

And the rents of the heart btf would patfenify hide, . 

Make us mute on our coldness m dayi that arc gone. 
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. JOS-EPHINE.. , . . 

“ Lcs grand*# le» prince* derroient dtft se* esclarcs} le* scejjjtrc* de\roi«utit)Ee 
h ses picds.'^cpendaiit H voBi miserablecourirase! ’* . RouKeeau. 

Wa did not meet in courtly hall. 

Where Birth and Beauty tHrotog,’ 

Where' LuxUry holds the iestival^ 

We met, iiyheredarhcrapintS meeJj,^^^^ !;^^^^^^^^^^ 

In the home of atn and shame. 

Where Satan shorn bis cloren feet; 

. And hides his'tftled nanse; 

And she knew she,could not he, Low, 

What once she might have been j 
But she was kind to me, Love, 

My pretty Josephine. 

We did not pan beneath the sky. 

As warmer lovers part; 

WhcTe Night cdneeals the gTistcniognej'ie 
^ Blit not the ’throhhiag heart; 

* We parted on the spot of ground, 

W here we first had laugh’d at love; 

And ever the jests were loud around, 

And the lamps were bright above j— 

’' The heaven is very dark,Jk)ve, 

The blast.is yery keen; 

But merrily rides ray hark. Love, 

Good night, my Josephine I” 

Shedid not speak of ring or vow ; 

But fill’d the cup of wine, 

Apd ton'k the roses froim; her hrow 
To make a wreath for mine, 

A nd bade the, when'the gale should lift , 

My li^t skiff o’er the Wave, 

Th think as little of the giiW 
As of^he hand that' gave ;— 

“ Go gaily o’er the sea, Low, 

And find your own, heart’s queen; 

And, look ndtback tjfmie, Love,. , . 

Vour humble Josephirte I*’ 

That garland breathes and blooms uo otore, 

Past are tho^. idle houre; 

, 1 would hot, eoiSdd 1 choose, restore 
Tha,fond ness dr the hewers; 

’'Yet oft their withc|’d witehe^ 

Revives Its wont^lthiriti, ' - 

. Remmber’d,'iiot yiiiih,.piusitm’a si^, 
But,oblrtl(pemhei^^tilli' 

And even from your side; * 



t ^ '..I.,:-;' 

Alas, your lips ate jCOfiisp, 

Yout eyes of spfditr hide, 
And I ha^e i(«yeflrifoKh|t;'hci'# 
A* ,I ha^ife fehfoi "fou 
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iiOttr ww like tfie bright iinow>*flakcg, 
, Whi<sb ns'^t before you pass, 

Or the luibble on the wuic, which break# 
Befete TOu lip the gl»s9} 

^ Vou «avi» these eyelids wet, Lovt?', 
j ' Which she h<>s never seen j— 

But bid me not forget, ILovc, 

My poor Josephine 1 


MY aunt's TOODiK. 

My Aunt Margaret has a poodle, It is, unquestionably, the ugliest 
little beast tbat'evet bore thq canine fiirra. Nature has done nothing 
for it; And this neglect has been aggravated by a vaiiety of accidents. 
Early ui<its puppy-days, one of its legs was broken by a fall through 
the spiral staircase, ffom the top of bouse to the bottotn; so that 
it limps. Its eyes were vtlJanous at the best of times; they were marked 
by a sly, suspicious, discontented leer, and never looked you honestly 
in the face. They gove the ^og die air of a pickpocket; and I sel¬ 
dom ever met it without instinctively putting my hand to my watcli or 
my purse. Had 1 any faith in transmigration, 1 should say that the 
soul of Bill Soatpes had passed into the ugly body of ray old aunt’s 
poodle. But as if the natural expression of its eyes had been iusuf- 
iicient to render the beast b^iteful, an accident must needs occur to 
remove all doubt upon the point. * Some mouths ago, the contents of 
a phial of spirits of hartshorn were oyenorned into Mr. Lovely’s right 
eye—(for Lovely is the appropriate name of the exquisite creature) — 
which said riglu eye has not only l)een ever since relieved of the per¬ 
formance of dl optical duties, but it has assumed an appearance by no 
means so agreeable as to warrant a description. Its skin too!—The 
common saying that ** Beauty is but skin-deep,” would, in this instance, 
become a gross exaggeration, for hit. Lovely’s beauty is not even as 
deep as that, pe is—-ip make a literal use of another common ex¬ 
pression—in a very ugly skin. It* is of no imaginaole colour—a sort 
of yeUowish-prn^ni^k-^ownjsh grey—^an unearthly, vampire tinge. 
And here again accident has slept in to make bad, worse. By the up¬ 
setting of a cauldron of boiling wat^, the unlucky animal was woefully 
scalded; and, to this hour he iMsars evidence of his sufferings, and his 
miraculous escape from deathi in two large, ghastly, pink spts—one 
on his left side, the other on the nape of his neck—as free from hair as 
the palm of your hand. Now, though it Would be impossible to like 
such a mass of ugliness and deformity, yet had it been a wett-disposed, 
kind-hearted, unassunitlg, gentleiuanly dog; a dog of prepossetssing 
mifoners, respectable habits, dedent cpnduct, and unimpeachable morals; 
or wore it'reraarkable for its tates And accomplishments j one might, 
upon all or any of these accounts, pjad in cottaideratiou of its sufferings, 
hawe ptUed aim endured it. But, >as it is the ugliest, so is it the 
worst of crimed beasts: sulky, snarling, savage, and tmeaking; tliank- 
, less and dissatisded ^ as arrant a thief as a magpie, as sluished a black¬ 
guard a« a,hutcher% dttf} ahdfor acCwB^ishmenta—it cbuld not sg; op 
upon its hinder le||S, fuck a penny-piece, or fetch a bandker^ief 
across the ropro, cither of those ifeats to be made its benefit of 
clergy, » , ‘ « 
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It may be asked : Why bd at the pains of 4escribhp^ so fovorthless 
a beast ?—Because the beasti worthless as it is, is the isole atbiter of 
the destinies of the only remaining, representatives of three andent 
bouses—the Nolands, the, Thwaites's, and the Briggs’s. Besides, the 
beast has a dear intoipeof twelve hundred pounds a yciftr; or, which 
is the same thing, be has tbo disposal of it. * , - 

Yesterday was my old Aoot Margarets birth-day, when, as usual, all 
the members of her faniily were invited to dine with her. Poor Jack 
Noland and myself are Jier only hwne&a/e relations; the Brjggs’s 
(consisting of Mr. and Mrs, B. with their Son and daughter, Pom- 
ponius and Julia) and Miss Priscilla HxWaites (a mkiden ladgof fifty- 
seven) being merely first coukms to her late husband. The assertion 
that all the members of my Aunt MargaretVfamily were invited to dine 
with her, requires some modification: nothing more tim»t be Understood 
by it than all such as en}oy the honour of Mr, Lovely’s patronage, and 
have been wise enough to keep terms with him j for, besides the seven 
persons enumerated, there are fifteen odim's, \vho, owing to various of¬ 
fences committed by them against the pgiace andsdignlty of the rascally 
, little poodle, are now im» more considered by my Aunt Margaret as her 
relations, than Prester John, • - 
Now, rince Aunt Margaret, as Jack Noland very sensibly observed 
to me the other day, cannot carry her money with her to the grave, it 
must be evident that the prospects us seven who still epUtinue iu 
favour, are iraprOved by the removal of tlm Unfortunate fifieeii ; but, 
in proportion as our places are more valuable, our duties, our 
cares, and our anlkietieis are more oppressive,' The brute seems to be 
perfectly aware of this; he appears to have studied our dislikes and 
antipathies for the fiendish pleasure of exciting them; and he takes a 
diabolical delight in tormenting-,us to within an inch of the forfeiture 
of our legates. He is {wrhaps more circumspect in his conduct towards 
me than towards the other expectants; fori long ago gave him a lesson 
which he hks not yet ^uite forgotten. 1 am not of a very enduring 
temper ; and finding Mr, Lovely, upon whose caprices my hopes de¬ 
pended, to be a dog whose good-will was noi to be won by genU^^^ 

—reflecting at the surae time that the continual annoyance he inflicted 
upon me, might one day or otl^ force me beyond the bounds of pru¬ 
dence, provoke to retaliate, and thereby ernttme dearly—I resolved 
upon a decisive but dangerous measure, with a view to secure myself 
against his future aggressions. ' It was simply.this: one morning, dur¬ 
ing my Aunt Margaret’s absence, in acknowledgement of an inhospitable 
growl at my entranoe, and S'foaaifeht mtentjon tqj bite, i flogged him 
in such a way as perfectly astouished him. He, has ever since behaved 
10 me as well as such a dag-cmi behave. ^ . • 

But yesterday Was, as poor lack Noland forcibly described it, “a 
trettiendoits day for us all, andlbe-d-^d fo,^dog.”-^Jack, by the way, 
is die poor cotosfo of oUr fomily, wh'c^ du% iJ.is'to love and admire us 
all, to be Of every body’s way of^thiAing but his own, to execute all 
,the disagreeable commisaioas of foe fam%', and patiently bear; the 
reproach when any foing goes wrong.i-*^’ Ab, there again! Yis Jack'a 
fault, no doubt.” Bpt Jaok-pcMWie^ises many good qualities; and is a 
pleasant fellow when'he isalfowe^ to expmd^ But a stern look of 
the Briggs’s, or a sne^r ftf Miss Triscilla, will freeze the jest that is 
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glawniil^ tbs veiy't^ of in, wbidb cait: lisck wffl! watcb 

m -of jelK^^atdde-^fbr Jack aod I are tbo best friends 

moin^t of nM»?t expressive slltece^ srhI with 
aS]iib.';r|iii(di fadieii^ bts.r^h of own wit, bestow opon me, 

^ ^IbUowing l^fiion, the entne benefit of some piece of pleasantry 
wbii^'l® Iniwftfed fbr the whole pai^i " I say, Tom; 111 tell you 
wbat'liiteajtit to s^—so and,J0~aM 1 don’fcthmlclt so bad; do you, 
Tom r Bet to return—no^i^ne of ns but, at some moment or other, 
saw our bt^es of inheritance dangling by a riugle.thioad. 

Bat, in ordef |||at our sufferings and our dangers may be faMy ap- 
preciatedi^ it tou«, be stated, that Mr. and Mrs, Briggs dislike dogs 
gewraUy, .toyelvin particular; Pomponius Briggs Mies Julia 
Brig^ inlierit the family aversion to the canine species, rrith the 
auperaddidon of a peculiar dislike of poodles beyond all other dogs, 
a»dof my Aunt Margaret's I/bvely bey^d all other poss^e poodles; 
^^Miss Priss, the py-sevcn-year^ maiden cowan, loathes die very 
sight of Lovely, and babes it most devoutly, simply upon the true old- 
maiden principle—betause'it'happens to be a favourite with Aunt 
Margaret; poor Jatdt and m^^elf are the only two of the family who * 
do not enimtain a sweeping dislike of all dogs, yet we partake of the 
general aversion tpLovefly, and hate him with heart and soul, for the rea¬ 
son that the dog is an unamiahle dog. In a word, not one of us but is 
a deadly foe to the animal, andwould hang or drown it—if we dired, 

Within one hour of dinner-time we were all assembled in my Aunt 
Margaret’s drawing-room. After sbe had received our felicitations, 
and listened to oiir wishes that she might enj oy mai^ happy returns of 
the day. Jack slily whispered m my ear, “ Of course, Tom, we don’t 
mean too many." She burst into tears; lamented to see so few of her 
relations about her npon such <a dayregj^tted that the misconduct of 
the absentees ftow^ds Mr. Lovely, he it understood) had cbmpeUetl 
her to have done with them for ever; declared that she had altered 
her wdl in out Javonr, and hitited that she was mistress to idter it 
again should cause. Of this edifykig discourse, which lasted 
till dinner was announoed, die text was Love me, love my Dog," and 
the oheiouB moralv “ Look to your Legacies." It was not without its 
effect! aud Lovely, who aeem^'t^ ukleratand the intention of it, oc- 
caaion#y ,bent his evil eye upon each of ns, with a look of vilianous 
exultation. Old Brig^ whistled the dog towards bun; Pomponius 
drew a collar for the “Std'e rogue" from b« pocket; Julia and Mamma 
ea^ patted the ” pretty fellowand then turned aside, witbaiok 
of disgust, to dabble their fingers with Equ 3e Cologne ; Coipe hitlier, 
preto poodle," said Miss, Pri^lla, hol^t^ out some sugar-plumv- 
whi<mjs|he had bought bn parpwe for the dear dog;", poor Jack 
Noland volunteered to give the "^jlittle 'fellOw" a washing in the 
Serpentine next Sunday; whilst I thhenmnlly swore that Lovely grew 
pretriet Noland ^Jiww me: aside, ' 

And, assumiftjg a ludicrous swagger of Ifidependence, said I tell you 

what, Tom ! this slavery is no longer tube homeadding, in hix dry 
way, “ Only we mnstbear it, you Irnow”; .> 

At dinner weVhad "'not a mount’s peuce. -'The re|Uale was either 
jumiung upon us, and,'growing till he had ,ifektorte4 from us the 
choicest mors4 m bur jdates, or\worrymg Ih ifito’'a frver by snapping 



at our legs under tlie table; evidentiyvnth an intentioii to provoke us 
to the commission of some outrage upon h^^^ which might draw down 
upon our heads jhe displeasitte'of j|hut in pure 

spite, he ran yel|»ing to bis mistress, as if he had been hurt, although I 
am persuaded no otie had tduched hiuu ■ How ern yovL be so cruel to 
the poor dumb^beastr said Miss PriseilM; unjustly and iilrnaturedly 
singling out the flimily scapfi*jgJ»t» poor Jack upland, for the question, 
ReptUaches were showered upon poor JacklfrPtn ^ quarters, who bore 
them—togethet'with a pretty ^art lectqr&^from Aunt Margaret* and a 
hint about every billing of bOr ruon^ being at her owh disposal—^witli 
silence and r^ignatjon. Jack had, however, the good fortune to repair 
the error he had not coinmitt^ by the lucky application of an epigram 
he had lately read, tudiidi. aflferdhd him an opiirtuni^ of conveying a 
pretty compliment to Mr. Lovely, hi^hV gratifying to ray old aunt,' 
and at the same time of revenghig hlb*«eif by a sly, but desperate hit 
at Miss Priscilla. Perceiving her fOndliog the detested poodle, 
said Jack—the apropos was, certainly, somewhat too se vero— 

“ Apropos : in an old newspaper which I ^cked flpirfihe other day, I met 
with tliis epigram on an old maid caressing a lap-dog,”^ There was an 
awful pause* and Priscilla let the dog gently down. Jack resumed: 

Rufa, 1 ’m not astomslfdin the least, 

That thou should’st lick so dainty, clean a beast j 

But that so dainty, clean a be^t licks thee!— 

That surprises mei” « ^ 

A dead silence succeeded, which was only interrupted by my Aunt 
Margaret desiring Jack tp ring for codec,—This was the first time in 
my life I had ever known Jack to do aii.avagb'thli%^ and ias we were 
returning to the drawing-room, he ^deavoured to justify himself in my 
opinion, by whispering to me, ** It was rather hard, to be sure, Tom ; 
blit I don’t think IQ^ Priss vvill be in a hurry again ,to try and get 
?«e cut off with a shilling on account of tljat rascally poodle.” 

The rain was pouring in torrent^ mul the “ rascally poodle,” who, 
to add to his natural attractions, hadbeen scampering about the muddy 
grounds, came dripping into the drawing-room. In this interesting 
condition he ran firom one to another (cmcfiolly avoiding ray Aunt Mar¬ 
garet,) squeezing himself betwpeuyur legs, ^ jumping into our laps. 
The fortitude wrtli whidb the attack was borne by us hll, and the heroic 
control we maintained over bur fedings, were a^buisfaiag. ! t is pro¬ 
bable that Aunt Margaret's reprhuand of Jack’/Poland, and her hint 
about every shiUwg of her moae^ being at her own disjposal, may have 
contributed to strengthen our nerves. My first impuTsbceriainly was 
to toss the mongrel out. bf wmdow^ but, coasWering that a good four 
hundred a-year (for which, I know, 1 aim down in ‘the will) might"he 
tossed out along with him, I (mummed mystdfbyafl^ting a laugh at the 
“ unce’remoni({05 little gentl^an," as I'ctdled him, mtd, with my cam¬ 
bric pocket-handkerdwei^ smewripg-the mud ove? my white silk stobfc- 
kigs till they wem dry. Noland and Pomponius Briggs followed my 
example'; Pomponins, bs he was making bad worse by scrubbing his 
white kerseymeres* muttering, “ Two-pound-ten, by jingo !” Mr. Briggs 
senior swore he was the most fortuua^ man breathing, ffer it would 
not sIjow mck upon black. Mm. Briggj^ whoso French pink sarsaet 
dress was rumfid fpr ever, meuriy siirifered opt,W if cannot be 
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helped-” Miss Wta Briggs# hkc her papa, congratulated herself upon 
her good fortuneWiBg dressed in white muslin, which would 
wash, " it didn’t Ach signify." And Miss I’rUcilJa, whose sallion- 
coloured white satin dress, wiiich never saw, the li^bt except on state 
occasions, such ns the present, and which was now in a condition to 
set at deBanee the utmost magic of tfeo scowerer, asseverated, as she 
walked towards the window to conceal her taars, that “ it did not sig¬ 
nify the least m the world.”. When Mr. Bovely had tlioroughly cleaned 
himself by his visits to us, Bfi veniured to approach his mistress, ^ I 
am TearfuV’ said my aunt, patting his back, for he was now perfectly 
diy, “ I am few|il toVely has been rather troublesome.’’ It was now 
who should be fbremosi to assure Aunt Margaret that, so far from be¬ 
ing troublesome, nothi%, in our opinion, could be more delightful than 
bis good-natured playfulness, nothing mor^e entertaining than his in¬ 
nocent frolics} and that in every possible respect, Lovely was, incon- 
testably, and beyond all means of «mi»pawsoii, the sweetest dog in the 
univeme. 

My Aunt Marga«t*s property t« all funded ; and of her twelve hun¬ 
dred a-year, slie regularly lays by tW'O-lliirds. Tliis we happen to 
know. 


LONDON LYKICS. 

Thi^Poit of Poshion. 

Hts book is succeaiful, he’s steep’d in renown, 

Hib lyric effusions have tickled the town: 

Dukes, dowagers, dandies, are eager to trace 
The fountain of verse in the verae-makcr’s fat e • 

While, proud as AjjoUo, with peers fife It the. 

From Monday to Saturday diping oft plate, 

Ilia heart full of hope, and his head mil o%iin, 

The Poet of Fashion dines out in Park-lane. 

Now leaw-jommred widows, who seldom draw corks, 

Whose tea-spoons do duty for kuives aiul for forks. 

Send forth, velinm-cover’d, a six o’clock card, 

And get up a dinner to peep at the hard: 

Veal, sweetbread, boil'd chickens, and tongue, crown the cloih, 
And soup <i la roi»p, little Latter than hi|Oth: 

While, past his meridian, but still with spme heal, 

The Poet of Fashion dines Ont in Bloane-street. 

Enroll’d in the tribe who subsist by their wits, 

Remeiftber’d by starts, and foTirotteo by fits, 

Now artists and actow the hardling engage 
To squib in the journals, lind writ^ for the sta^ 

Now soup d la, rt^ae bends the knee to ox-eheeb, 

And chickens and tonme boW to bubbk and squeak-— 

While still in translauon employ’d by *’ The Row 
The Poet of Fashion dines out m Spho. 

Push’d down (VoiB PariiatsuB Phlu^etbonV brink, 

. Toss'd, ton»i and ttwnk-Un«iKj but still with some ink, 

Now squab city mls««a tbclr wbums atuand, 

And wOq ibe worn rhymer for **aOtaeining off-hand 
•No loftjgfcr wiih stilted effroafeiy fraugh^ 

Buckl«r>buiry noWfwky whaJt St. Jameses once sought,— 

And—{oh what a elasrical haunt for a bard h— 

The Poetof Fashwii dines Out in Baige-yard. 
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SiH,—E<i{tlan«i-<san present noibing,coinpArabl«ifel;lje'«pectac]e which we 
yesterday enjoyed here. The ohjeot of the ceremony was, inde^, xiciicn- 
lous; it was ine'introduetion to the French>4'cademy of the Dhbe Mathieu 
de Montmorency, who possesses neither talent nor hterary dmin'etion ; but 
he is a man of most polished and graceful manners, and almost wholly free 
from what mayrhe termed the ferocity of thifr,^^le a^, which is not yet 
entirely exploded in France,, excfipt among ibii^ative Parisians'. The grace 
of French manners is not incompatible, with energy nf character, if indeetl 
we can be said to possess energy,- A diarmg character in Fiahce, observed the 
Abb^Sii^ es, is a nand of iron covered; with a velret.,'gl(jvdi'’'T In other coan- 
tries, and particularly in the North, a daring character is a'hand of irohy ihe 
sitrface pf which has beensinoothedi^hashatpfile.' I am sorry to be obliged 
to sj>cak evil of the Duke h^lliieu dc Mointmorencyi but he was guilty of a 
bad action m-^fTermghiihsel^ through thuntedium dttwoor there intriguing 
academicians;|MM.^^cr,‘Auger,'Cbttteaubrland, &c.) U> be introduced 
tp a place in Which he is rpiite out of character. 

It was precisely on account of this unfitijcss, whiclf oyght to have excluded 
** the hrst Christian Baron’* from the A^cfhy, that all the higher classes 
made a point of sanctioning his intriKlaction by their presence. Bidicule 
soon wears out in France. With ufi, it Is hOt 

make one IaUgh| there must also be ^mehody to make the joke. Durih^ 
the last two month!|^ there has b^n sb m^tj^isting o Aca¬ 

demy in choosing the first Christian , Barpn dp one of its menibeMj and the 
folly of the Baron in acccdm^ the choice, that any nian who might have 
ventui^ to throw out a joke on the subject in thesaioon of the Academy, 
would have been laughefi at for retailing the wit yvhicli had been luintcd m 
the journals of the raornini. In London you have not, like usy nine-d 
journals, the sole object of which - is to pass jokes upon every body, from 
RoUn dcs Boisithc lyng) down to M. Sosyhbpe j and you can form no idea of 
the effect jiroduced by this kind of ridicule, u . . 

1 am afraid too that 1 shall be unable to afford you any adequate notion 
of the delightful spectacle which was yesterday witnessed at the Institute. 
The hall is an elegant rotunda, lighted oyta d^roC. This rotunda, which is 
not very largm is surrounded by seats, and the middle is set aside for the mem¬ 
bers of the rnslitutc. Yesterday, however, as early as one o’clock, and with 
that disregard of order which invariably attends m‘ery ceremony in France, 
these reserved seats were occupied by about two hundred ladies of raqik, al¬ 
most all remarkable for beauty, and aD*e}egkntly dressed. Another singular 
circumstance attendant on thi$ sitting, which may be regarded as unique in its 
kind, was, that all these licauUful wtfmen were selected /liromamong that class 
which is most distinguidtcd fot' talent in this highly intellectual natioa. 
The dread of dulness banishes from the-hall of thfe Institute such per¬ 
sons as are incapable of under^ndiog the obscure hints and allusions 
of which Fretoch Academic eloquence is composed. Amidst 'flib cboiw as¬ 
semblage of beauty ahd fashion, a few men were 'h«e,And there perceived; 
and on inquiring who they wcrej one was sitre to find-ihat they were all Cfls- 
tinguished for W of rank^ idl either belonging to the class of Hom# hisio^ 
riyaesi or anxious to be included in it. JEitcepting the few who vvere yester¬ 
day attracted to the saloon Of the;Academy through mere curiosity, none 
were admitted but persoaas of MadestUiuci^o Delphinc Gay, who has 
assumed the surutoie of JU Mm la I^SHfrw, w» seated opiiosite to the ce¬ 
lebrated Countess de iQayla;, a»d lilademdiselle Mart sat facing the Abb6 
Feutrier, the most wih^, miA«idlant aH^Jur French bishops. Next to the 
pensive MadcmoUelle DolphiAo’Gay was seated Madame Belloc, wfro 
^no thatt^th? and Whose charming work on 

Byron is more read than “ftie eeki^tk aiud somewhat unmeaning wa«« of 
VOL. XVI. NO, hXlM. t' 
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her fair neighbour. I couM aientiop more than twenty lovely women, the 
grace antlnrnament of Pa||^h-iftcie|y} but I have 4«termIne(J to name only 
those ladies who are kDpwtj in .thelitegrar)! circles, and the men who are quar¬ 
tered on the Academic wtablis^toent. ^ ... 

For the space oi'an hour the mc»t animated' conversation prevailed in ihe 
saloon of the Academj^, when suSddi^iy the words Gcntlemi^, the sitting 
is opeiK-d,'* pronounced in ,4 loii4 vqic«i' produced Mueral silence. This an- 
noiincetncnt was made by M. Dptu, ^Ijo was Napoleon's Minister during the 
Russian caiupaigiK'^-Ori hil^ht:, s^as M. 4^ Chpleattbriand, his brow still 
iclqudcd with theill-humouf occasiohcd by his .exnuUion from the Ministry, 
On the left of .M.'JJarU'was M. lt^duard, the ocerCtary aof the Acadeniy, 
who formerly to|oyed celebrity for a^year or two, and who is now the com- 
plaisaiu,iinsUufocnt of power, and a worthy cdleague of the censors, Le- 
motitey, Auger, and IjiarCtelle. No ynnner had -M.. Daru announwd the 
opening of Ine sitting, than, a man with a rernarHobly -pale eomplex.lun ahd 
handsome featuiCSi butwhose ccuaienance ejtpl^sed nothing but fcebiencss 
of character, rose from kls stat From the numerous dosses wbieh adorned 
bis black dress edrbroideted with green/ it was.casy to recognize the Duke 
Mathieu de Montmorency, the Oeiteral of the shorurobed Jesuits, and the 
tutor Of the yom% I?tikc devpotdeau*,^ One might almost have mistaken 
him for one of those'ghastly objects which the medical professors at our hos¬ 
pitals raise ftom their beds and coiiduct ,tO the lecture-rooms, for the pur- 
pose of explamirtg to the students aume s>n|tfhir and incurable disease. The 
Dukede Montmorency read ‘a printed speech* of which the following was 
the commenccmeiit:-^ - ‘ % 

“Gentlemen* ' . s 

Ever since yoiW stlSragti COufttrred on me an bonour to ’nrliicb my 
deficiency, or rather mputter want, of literary distinction forbade me to aspire, 1 
have antiotisly looked forward totheday wben.l«h(mldbave to thank* in the midst 
of the Academy, those whoah admission was not, like my own, gratuitous and ge- 
nerons, blit;;was at once the proof pad idle rewsird of reputation and taleat.*' 

On hearing this extraordinary,,A perfectly just confession, which was ren¬ 
dered necessary by the Jokeii that iBhc bgruscd Paris for the last two months, 
every one yiaiuTjdiy Uioughf, sihee ^he nfew Academician was so sensible 
of his want of claim to this distinction conferred on him, how could he ho- 
nesily aepept a place* whkh indeed has not been very enviable since 1814, 
but which nevertheless u the property of those poor men of letters, who are ‘ 
weak enough to seek if, and who h«ve beeft feeing for twenty years to ol)- 
tain it 1 Want of honesty is the ismlv reproach we'Shall address to the Duke 
dc Montmorency j huh,tO a man qf hbn.ouT* surely this is a vfety serious one. 
The place In which Duke IMaiblSi hhs just heen installed belongs to M. 
Etienne* pur best com'iib' poe*, whef^s ifiiven from the Academy by Vau- 
blanc, an indifl'ereht vtrrimA t^lhe'instauttieut »f the fury of the Bout- 
bonsj—it belongs to M- ueta hlarline, fo ‘M.te Brun, to M. Berenger, to 
M. de Barante, and' to a doacn hlhefs* whose bkims might be variously esti- 
,raated, hut who would pv^ee nh want hon^isty in becoming Menders of the 
French Acadfemy. AnoJabbr circu'raiftf^ Vbich matks the msincerity of the 
present age is, that vrejile Comih^UQ|;'jk fheUt, thcoiidyone d>at could be 
committed by a McmtnwA'eacyU a hwred thousand 

francs a year,—while ii»' the y^ lB&fi^perpetratih^ a'tb^, this Duke, the 
leader of the Saints, dehveted* insp^d ^ ati icadelftiic diseCUpse, a sermon 
on 'Which he er^tolkd al^eu|awt,li^ any kind. Sudi liyhocrisy re¬ 
minds the worst days of i^ls^^IV/sdotaa!. Heavendefondus from 

such a feacii'Ogt as ^lie mahhSrs r ‘ ' • 

Next Duke MMhicu dclhlhwim^iiiw'w^^ M.de Lally-To- 
lendal, whpm'MadatnedcStam oumorous}«^l^ the fattest and most feeling 
mao she fiver kjaew. Ho Smiled d^iarg ImS Wholc of his coHeague’s tedious 
sermon. Wny.at. vitl be asked, did he take this task upon himself, when 
the gloomy Silettce of the assembly so forcibly testified fno fiitrgile and dis- 
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saii3faciion‘pro<iu«»d by the scnpon? The. answer is, that 4i».t}c Tally has lor 
the last ten ycafSheen soliciting.th.e The Doke'clc Montmo- 

rency^s tedious oratt^o, which wa> wi^te^ iid a.style of perfect elegance, and 
delivered vvith an ufr of languid ioHAoafWN?, ended wHh im eulogiain on the 
late Emfictw AlewndeT,’ yvliona. the Ein® of England did not coijdescend 
even to mehtioa in hi# *Speiech ;hn the; opening of, Parliatneht,,and whose 
death has b^n rej^tded by,all eacept those who the name 

of fiourbop, as a sigpnal and unhoped for happinhis.' name of the Em¬ 
peror Alexander Served only to aagtaent ii%^iivewn^ and di#:sat|si&ction 
which already pervaded thnassemWy-, , . * ♦ , ^ 

An interval m a ftx ttumate# 4*t»ng ndbich ,the,att4i#*^oe repeated 

one to anotlwr: ** So, thl# the mah who is to form 'the r^racter of Henry 
V., who we are told will one day reign over Fiance !’*' Conot'Daru, Peer of 
France, who Was President of the Aead^y on Ae unlhdj^ day when Duke 
Mathteii was eleaed, then rose to reply to the Uttor of the Duke de Borr 
deaux. Thennexampled success of $Oine ol^tHe speeches of ISspoleon’s old 
minister may he ascribed to his having;, expressed me seutimonts which ani¬ 
mate the public in a tone of perfect m^ecathth, and yet with all the spirit na¬ 
turally cacitedhy the aspect of vieetrinpiph'ing over virtue.. The most vehe¬ 
ment applause, continually renewed, atrd continualiy ^pressed through the 
feat of losing a word that fell froth the is^ltbr, accompanied the.whole of 
this magniheent address.' Ohc all our French men of letters, who, when 
they obtain a hearing of three-quarters of an hour, advert to. every subject 
on which they can possibly apeak, and lay open the whple storehouse- of 
their ideas, M. Daru touched, either directly or indirectly, 
of conversation wbieh are at present a^tateijp'ia l^aris. Alludl^^^.to 
Icon’s Minister for Religions Afiaits, he observed, that ’’ the office he filled 
in no way diminished his tolerant spirit*” Vou will not probably be aware 
of the cutting sarcasm conveyed in these.^ew words'} but mo sooner were 
they uttered, than the hideous glo.o^y^.ceut)tcnance of M. Freyssiuous, 
Bishop of Hermopolis, who is onr B^estasticad Afi&irs, and a 

Member of the French Academy,'a self-accusing blush. 
I'he blshoL) crossed his arm# iudigddli M^ ^ 'a haughty glance at M. 
Daru. All eyes were turned towards' and every ope whispered, 

“ Bravo I that is, indeed," courageous i*^,V,’fhe'.sardEisias which M. Daru di¬ 
rected against the Duke de MpniihorChilw' were not the less obvious and 
severe, Hiongh somewhat more guardedly expressed. _’I[hey were, at all 
events, much more diverting; for, the hypocrisy and fanaticism of our priests, 
Gallican and .^pdgallican, (via. the Jesuits} have now become too evident to 
require to be repeated by a speaker llkeM. de Daru, addressing an intelli¬ 
gent auditory eagerly alive to every alluaiom Only im^ine the plea¬ 
sure that must have been ei4oye4 hya. company composed or the flower of 
Parisian fashion, and includhigsO'iuaoy?beauuful and ttocomplished women, 
sitting as they were, for ihree-quarfefs of an hour, in judgment on the merit 
of sarcasms directed against a desfnseil power ghidcdodious priests— 
larcasqn}; so delicately uifned, (bat a prpvincikl or a dunce might mistake 
the irony for real praise. During th<; speech deUvctigd by ttfc Author of 
the Hiitory (f the Minister wfio had cotDfd^'lo speak truth to 

Napoleon at Moscow, a moral principle was occasionally unfolded, whi0h 
iuternipted the train of iiony, it was in itself a memn. Imagine the 
state of intellectual easciteuacultFiroduced iqr the comhination of so many 
elegant pleasures, and tell i»e>^Wther such picasurcif could possibly be 
enjoyed anywhere hut in wha^iff 1 heen wrong in saying so 

much on thii tuMceti. ^imh kh yhtellectfud irifd*, is unique in Europe and 
in the world} ajid I will .boSdfy «®Tm, any than of education, let him 
be bom iu EdiobhTghtor ia Stoi^bplm or in Toiulon, will be 

unable to estimate oue-huc^^n^^ of the advattuige to be derived from ten 
years’ intercourse with ppihtei|i 900*1^, jdbied to twenty years of classical study, 
^ideis he hai been ptesej^ of iha.'Fre^h Academy,,sudi as 1 have 
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above described. IJiil such sil6ngs are of very rare occurrence. Suppose, for 
instance, that M. Auger;, liJ Rogei^ M. Lacrey any 

Others* bpfUght over byAbe Jesuits, bad of thc4\ca- 

denty on'tbe day of lire eleCtbn of the i^uke de MoUtmort'ncyj^Ate sitiing 
and the businesd performed,-would have been*'alike silly arid uuipterestiri^^ 

1 was present at several sittings of thh Academy before the yedrslMl j and 1 
have not been absent from imy duAng the reto of Mapieon. ibr si^ re¬ 
storation of the Bourbons j atid loan safely affirm that I never wi^essed any 
one con^arable m interest tft;thkl of yesterday. . The genius-of the Frencn 
ijatioo is, Ijte that of Its language* to draw terms fi-pm itself* esseuiially 
motjueuT ft 1 ^. lAti interesting setting of the French Academy could not 
take ulace'-undera-clCTdvdespaijikeiNapoleoffljhint'only under a government 
vihicn is guided by an erroneous system* and which is the creature of violent 
and rid^rpuapfr^uttiees, in thiarespect, it-muatbe acknowledged* we have 
ail that can be wished. ’ Of this, the uon-admissiion into France of the re¬ 
mains of the'celebrsued pamtet Oavid, is^a'Wriking example.. 

Ifl wanted a belter proof of (the spirit of derision and gaiety whicbbelongs 
lo the French nation, 1 should find 'k in.'the, coiuposiiion of the elegant as¬ 
semblage in wbosp presence the ijfolte dd Montmorency was enrolled among 
the uiembers of the Adbdemy.^ the company were all the duchesses 

of tlic Faubourg St. Gerhiain j i&tty pets; inr,li word, an immense majority 
of iiigh birth and ttUnttsm; yet; 'nOiiWithstandin^ this, the plaudits were al¬ 
ways given to such passages os ‘p^tbok of the spirit of Voltaire, or of niodeni 
philosophy! T’hl^, tiowever, did not prevent almost ah the gentlemen who 
were there from voiin^’ocxl day at the Chamber of Peers, iii favour of the 
most absurd and odious iaws jsfor example* the law for establishing the right 
of priiTiugeniture,tind the law of sacrilege. This inconsistency of the French 
character, this want of accordance with itself* which renders it indispensable 
to be witty, and to avoid being dull and ridiculous* is precisely that which has 
cr or made the Fmich people ^'ffiOS^iiValyand agreeable in the world. The 
folly which a Frctichmau comi»^^£fh'rce o’clock, in voting in the (iliambcr, 
does not oblige him, at asitiiilar folly at the Academy. 

tVe liuveas much vjcnidity-berk,^fRy&fere,,bwt' welta\'eonlyjusttheindis])en- 
sabledegrw of folly. Whatdbe^dal|^Umbiffo,ai5ivede, or an Englishman care 
though -ft French d^uty siotild ’s^h-his vote for a hundred'thousaud francs per 
session ) the esstut tiaj point is that he should not appear dull or stupid! Si nee 
America is securing to herself the most reasonable of all govcrniiK-ms, she 
will, 300 years hence, plunge into one dcjilb of contempt ail the nations of 
Eurojie, more of less degraded and bmtffied by despotism and aristocracy* 
while the Frenchman alone will ever retnoin an inimitable model of wit and 
elegance.' Thia French lirlvilege 'diu being mean with a good grace, was 
strikingly exemplified about '.a week ,«go, when the King of FTance gave a 
party* at which about ^tOO ladies wSre present. The comersatioii maintain¬ 
ed among the, company; on 'iihis bepasion* was decidedly marked by a charac- 
ier of Vottaiiian ^ilo|)opby*afld doubtless exhibited asiugular contrast to the 
coiryersatiou whiehiS^ually takes at the Kingbf England’s parties. Yet 
your English Feers, who are very rich, are not o^iged to sell their votes, any 
more than yotw mihisters are reduced; tn ^ iieceastty of gambling in the 
fbnds; ■ Povertyoften foroes us to-do what isidaineabie*but we, neverUicless, 
conuivi? to render ourselves agredaide i aoji why f—diecauae we"have ihc hap¬ 
piness ito be inconsistent. A shortilmb' ago I saw a man billing beurtily 
at a coimdf by M. Lc Clcreq* whit^ paintW iti forcible cnfouis certain acts 
of rrieii^^s, which tbi^ t-wy inaii whb waa-laughmg was known to have 
comtnitfOT jimBcyeaM befoAt. Al$d, what Ittnure, otfo half the audience who 
Were lambing Wiith bhu, had" been gtriUy of fbat-sort of con¬ 

duct whfob Was i?o Bi^ly ridiculed by theirknd of M. Fievde, 

I should puss by urmotietd the best literary composition which has ap¬ 
peared in Park s'n>ce iny last kttcr, wei'e 1 ir&t to mention the *' Sumaiaryof 
^hc History of^hc HtMntut Emjwtdts* from Cxmjp' Augustulus/' whfoli was 
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reatl at tiie Academy by M* de Cbateaubriaiul after M, de Daru’s reply to 
tbe Duke Montmorebey. ITiroughout Uie whole of hi« (Efhamiiwg address, 
de Darn was so g;uarded in his laQ|;aa{ge, that perhapsnot a ainiglesentencc 
foliy expressed the ideas’ of the speaker. But the fyrpavts whom M. dc Cha- 
teaubriai^ pamted, in a'style wctrihy of montesqateUy being on ^ contrary 
long since-dead and despised, the speaker jaideavour'^ to give'all possible 
dearness and brilliancy to the expression of hfs idea8«^>^i« unexpected contrast 
between a liberal statesman, continually oblig|^ to-veil his thoughts, and the 
diisappointed colleague of M, do ViUele, seeking.to give all possible poignancy 
.to the contempt with which posterity views the despots of Rome, though 
redly not more ridiculous than, .those of St> Petersboi;^ and Vienna, affcmcled 
inexpressible amusement to rite audience. The: most cui^us circumstance 
was, that Mi de Chateaubriand, when ip the ministry^raified these very 
despots of St. Petersburgh and Vienna, who would be fortunate in resembling 
the most insignificant of the Roman emperors whom he jso sarcasiifially 
sketched in his Summary. . But do not imagine that any.,6ne was displeased 
at this palinody l There-were not, probably, ten persons among the audience 
ai the Institute, wtwiwould not have sung,the same pdfo^dy.for a prefect 

The traits of petty meanness, and th,e Csfpucilhiedtfs^vhich M. cle Chateau¬ 
briand printed in the Comme^^r (a Jor^rnaf of with the view of get¬ 
ting into theaniiustfy, have bid no other eftect than thatof givii^ a distaste 
to his unctim, and to the sciuimeuts pf virtue which he professes, but which 
may be boldly ottered by a man, ,who, like M. Dapi, has never h^een bought 
or sold. The word miM^ fol; which France is now paying a million tVanCs 
to the cKiidren of General Foy, will soon the rarest title that can be in¬ 
scribed on the tomb of a Frenchman. But even though hi. de Chateau¬ 
briand’s conduct had been a hundred times worse tlwn it is, what would it 
signify ? He would still be one of the cleverest men in France, and his 
first addrc8.s delivered at the Fifehch Academy wouldnot have eiccttcd the less 
admiration. It was an order of Napoleon, m 1810, that forced the Acade¬ 
micians to elect., him in the room ofjCltenier, who has been so abused 
in your Fdinbureh Review and Bkekbstmo’s Magazine. But Chenier, the 
brilliant pupil of VaItairo^«as an infidel 5 and M. dc Chateaubriand, who bad 
to make Iris fortune by m dtyoul party, refused to deliver an eulogiuiu on 
an infidel, in consequence 0 / which he never took Iris seat in the Erench 
Academy. Napoleon bad the weakness to suffer this}—and we have the 
.lesuits. It is as the precursor of these wortlries that Napoleon is most 
particularly disliked, orl should rather say .pitied,.in France. Ihis is the 
grand drawback to his glory. Whenever tw is praised, the answer invaria¬ 
bly is—had it not been for him,,we sjysold not now be troubled with eiihet 
the Jesuits pr the-Bourbons. < • .1 , 

Such has been the judgment of the puhKc on the hrfllttmt Summary of the 
History ofihe Roman Kmperora, with wbfoh the author of Atala made his 
first appearanco on ^the Academic tribune. M. de Chateaubriand paints in 
glowing ciriours the historical focts which are settled by the learned; but he 
never mber perceives or unfolds auy thing new. ■ Wheti be heuumes obscure, 
it is because he is mysticsd and theologies j and npt because he is expressing 
new ideas, -which are not taslly acUed by his auditors. In short, he it a 
painter, and not a thinker. Thr,oti|h three j^ts.nf.'his life,.,and three parts 
of his writings, be has .uttered things ufttruct’ and thus he continually wea¬ 
ries out the patience of his readcis. who«i;e.«V*rttjriptecl to exclaim, “Oh ! 

the hypcwxitei*’hut never‘‘^Twe hlts^l^b^ 

ChatcaubrUpd’a falsrfioods sometitnai^ apptkr-so very barefaced, Uirpi^h 
the information whhfo he betraya in spRc- of Ikimself, that his writings be¬ 
come absolutely unrekdablc.^ J^oj insmiice# I never knew a man possws^ 
of an ordinaiy slwre understtodfog, w^o. could read through .the Gme du 
Ow/fowiVme, knowing at lh*,tim% th«kaBsoi?« opinions on religtpp tmd 
' monarchy to be thetein directly the Ceverfc of those which *pMarc4 in his 
first foork, published in London. ,'-,5%w*first work was printed in Parts lu 
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1823 } but th# bookadiler could not venture to publish it for two reasons : 
1st, Because he w« afirinid of being proseculed ,on account of its attackl on 
reli^on; and, 2dly, BecausO he was afraid of M.^de Chateaubriand’s friends. 

I 'su^oin a few ’(jpHugtionS froM'Chateaubriand’s Historical Sutuniaty } 
which appears to mft’^o be at oufitr bfetter wriitfenT and less tainted by hy¬ 
pocrisy, than any of his previous pfoductiona. Alluding to Gsesar, he said—- 

** Ciesar is tUe ffibSt SniftUed' (fiSiwalcttiF sMilch Kiawry presents, beesuee Ito com- 
Woed the tUrce-fold talent of a poflFt^ciinl, « srriier, ahd a wnrrior. Had he been 
born in h moral agC) Ji^ vebltf hkve"d^^aoatus Mtd Fahrlcius, for he was 
endowed with energy'tff erery kludi. ^!|&htwheu fie Ap’pftijaed fa fiome, the reign 
of virtue was ended. ^fijiy ’htOne’ reinalaed, ‘and to that he devOWd himself, for 
want of sonujCIm^r bl^f/* * ’ ■ . ' ' 

Tbit ^age ^^appku^ for the sjpace of two minutes, It is amusing, 
ingenious, aud truly r reuch. . tie, Coaleaubriaad thus conUnued 

‘‘The manritrajjf Tiberius cor'Sesponded with his crimes; but his tnaniiers 
were never reflecteo on, heeaose bosuppovted'hhl vices hy his crimes, und terror 
avenged him for contempt.*' 

This sentence, whktk^niis to be fejorrowi^ frotn an unpublished niaiiu- 
script of Motitesquieo, excited «»e5rjew«d plaudits. . ^ i ^ 

M. the profound dv^inmlatiQn of 

Augustus} the horrible crue% dF TiWtus} the violence of Catua} the irn- 
beedity of Claudius} th^saftguiftsiry disposition of Wero} the misfortunes of 
Galba j the debaucberiM of Otho, and the ojgies of Viiellius. On arriving 
at the reigns of Vesjpaai4u,TitB»» Domitiafli, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, and 
Marcus Aufelius, he'proved incontestably that the Roman empire could 
not have been’ saved, even hy the virtues t>f that series of princes, whose 
names ate consecrated by antiqpity, <. 

Merit of every kind appcnted at the .head of the Empire. Those who pos¬ 
sessed this merit might Imiw attempted way thing.. They were Impeded by uo ob- 
Btade. ’Ihey inherited the ahsoltyte UttWer. of I9ero, which they might have em¬ 
ployed in the attaiameot of .good fiitfs,“ae>'bad aiready been eKerdsed for 
mischievous furpoaes, Tet what wat the smiultCI despotism of vlitae ^ Hid 
it reform moralB, restore liberty, Or oave the impending min f No, 

maakind Were neither beDefitedjiuw changed. l^rm'Ogss relgOcd with Vespasian; 
mildness with Titus^ geuetOfity with .ISewra; g^iywith Trajan, the arts ivith 
Adrian; and piety and polythcim with Aatodfous i-^Saally, philosophy ascended 
the throne with Marcus AnraltuS, and the ftdfllment of the dream in which aages 
had fondly indulged, aecurml no aplid advants^fo the.'world; for there is nothing 
durable, or evenp^hle, when all oroceeds .Aom individuaf authority, and not 
Aomthelaws.” • \ 

With the reign of AnyeUnBonddllhe erg bf Roman lumpiness under 

abaolute power} aftdvrith €htn^d^ Aightful period, which ter- 

„ mioated only with the fiHrion of’the Eui^piv^it end regmeratMin of society. 
The virtue of Marcus Anxeiites did mot coutriiiofoiejeHher to paWo welfare or to 
private tlapploess; it wise uniiraJliog even in his damesfic circle. Commodus 
igas a hateful prince, and Ifomavwio rapidly sunk into a state of 

degeBeracy, that they apppariidt like. bteb> Oft w^m liberty had been newly con- 
fomd, and yet they.had oMy^heeu ^rmr old rplers. 

Tsfo, effects of absolute-gowdr hj^.wy ibe here remarked. 

The great hrjiiibes who governed'the ^teamed of dduhting the lega¬ 
lity of their Tower, or of eei^oringfo rights of 'Which they bad 

deprivud tb,em. This alpmtbte poweriah^ afficted tho t^mlsdn bf the sovereigns by 
whom It n^' egerelued. Iforo^ end Conunodui, Aemientty 

proved'thimikel^ to he ^^^bhteor 

which liudr oriihwfttndst aatnr^hwve lagdtteea, «o 

'.that they wapre iiar dome sori temeiteht'nf iihitt tltcf Isoiftmttted. Commo- 

dgt,' me^fog .tCstwa of hm h fo order to 

prove hie a>4 e^^vtiw-lhe agoidee'O^ hie ricript. Hs 

Ktyled UmariUf .tijprcaies, and ldu9r>||(pfteaaodld receive Us name; a 

c^rice whieh is,mui#d oni.medMa. V.lpoeatiioi^ IpiaTfison jipyWt by one ibf 
ills conculdflea, Imd aiiTm^erftelil^'tlmvfodk pi deid^ strM^ittghim,”- 
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A$ M. de Chatewbrnod m^pstoa^hes tlut ^ CbriaUipimty, h« resumes 
the emphadcj vague, but elegant style ojT the Cmie dn Cknffknme, His 
discipies and imitators; M. M. Idarebang^ and d’A^liucourt, ]ky% however, 
dt^ryed^tliis emphatie stj'ie/wh^b novcr iu Aherde- 

seribing the diflfcrcnt invasions <>f'#ie barbar|»>s>-^; de Chaiea«briau«l thus 
Cfl^tinues hisimwwstiogSummai^.' ; - ^ ^ 

« Faname and fiague srijj d^teoy nil that the sword may,«J»te. Tlpe old race of 
manhiod will b« eateminatad^ and the phuns jtrffsd witlf the bones of die dead, 
will be overgrown by IbisestB* '|5w degert^as it were, fijJIowing the trafh the 
aavagebordeaj and mt^ing njongtrith tbeia, .will o«^r provinces muse t»e<^ 
pled by numerousinbabitants, end Qougbii ii'Ulr^«dR'bntem:th andishr. 

“ After all these c^aniitie8,~wbenw« diisjtwlis^by tin* <a8fcb of the boats of 
nations shall tie dnce more lald-~when tim ^i^iees at smobM^ig from eo many 
conflagrations, ^all be dh;potaed>—when deh'tb sbabhavp ett^ced every groan*** 
when the crash of the fallen colomttta'Of.ll(we 'nba|i eetiw'to, a 

cross will be 4bto«*aed, and at the foot of this Cross wtlliaiffe aJiew. world. All 
will be changed, men, religion, 'mannefrs, and language* i%istlaii seated on 
ruins, with the Gospel in tbcir hands; will regenerate s^efty amidst the tombs of 
the dead, as their Master restored life to those who plsced faitb In him. 

“ Pause and contem{d8te this sb^lar wmdd, and observe Jf you ran, two men 

“ The one is the son of a secvetaty’of Attila, '^hc quittra Home hr er\sr on the 
overthrow of the Empire.. He lives ta m old cnimtry^bouse which once belonged 
to Litcullus, without ever dreaming of fifmImporUote attached to his name, and 
unconscious of the lessons and the recoilocUdns d'^ich his place of abode presents. 

“ The other has an ate for his sceptre, aodbis'long hair forms his crown. He 
. has conqu|red a little town eddied loitetm.^,. '' 

“ This son of Attila’s secretary is Attgustahi»*Ahis savage king is Clovis." 

Some of the old gentlewen, who-were ytttetday pfesem at the Acadcmv, 
blamed M. de Chateaubriand for uvaurieig bistQrtddi dignity f but 1 shoufd 
like to know whethef any of the elt^ot iftfotoen Vfbo ^aced the sitting 
with their presence, cared the kast in Ibe wotbl about Commodtit, Claudius, 
Of even Cmsarf A narrator, faithful to btstoi'ical dignity, would have wea> 
ried his auditors; whereas tb«autb(M;.of ^tak eotisiantly amuaed, and even 
instructe<l, those who list|ped toJhito, If you can bnd a good translator, 
and if the taste of the Er|iUBh ^blte should correspond with that of the 
French, I would strpngly rctfommijjfad ysi^ to get the whole of M. dc. Cha¬ 
teaubriand's Summary translated, that h, if the'author should consent to have 
it printed. ' 

.Nero, and the other insane Tuleft ofltnine, decMnated their courtiers. JH. 
de Chateaubriand, however, says nothing tfoouttbe degree of hanmnets en¬ 
joyed by 110 ntilHons of subieoto under the Itporan depots, ’^ere these 
1 to millions of people most happy uridv the cousuta|ie ^ Cic^ro^ or under 
the empire of Nerof Would not, fhia^dau^qus ^ 

relative to the hs^rpinestf of.9ul^e<cW, be.welt suited ao the/riMd 'pf the 
Emperor Alexander, who, only three yeara ago,boasted of tM friendship in 
our Chamber of Deputies f ' . , i •/ 

Bhron dXSksteio hes'publisl^e^ the Hirat nnmhet of the a 

monthly perjodietd in the tttamiier of Sbme of your English j^ietvs. It is 
expected to produce bo Jd^t effect ^mohg''tH», tadks of t&e Faubourg $t. 
Germain, who, for ..the airapt cf any thinjg beupr to "'do, haire taken a fancy 
to make a new ' ladies wmia sort &t m^ahiaed army, well 

enough supplied hut J»rivs(te"8nldi«r>*-riM!y woidil ^1 be 

coramhpders. ' 

The^tt, ind)^;whhll|wi«< 
ittsianifwant. Mea jmyjti^ 
on Urem duties the During the reigns of 

Louls'^XV. aad* iftiey are^slaves. Mar- 

riaget'are eurirdk ajMrhfsnf rite two families uHho wish 
to bellied; e^lhcds of theg0ssi{»ng to which 

a r aptt|«dfth#n<|hmpin.tpi^^ fovors do not see each 

oUieruntU‘^e^,f«pti|^^hiiwa Th» tidiculous cttsWwn was to* 






lerabie befote 17^9, In thosf timeSi tile mairried folks of 
Oliver seWoin, and never, quarrelled. But since Napoleqii’s timeK hu&bands 
have assuined a bauglity lone, tbelr pride being raised: by ibe whim of the 
despot, who “ resolyi^l^^^ ipprak/’ abd laid it down as a*rule th^^ 

no* wife; should appear any where without her husband. ; As the world 
now goes, the hiisba^^ in the tuorning at the Chambers, or transafeiing bu¬ 
siness on Change: in the^ evening he ^ay« at ccari^, while his fair sjiouse 
yawns in a cornet of the drawing-room.' 4f ngentleman s^ieak only three 
iimet in succession to )he ladVi the husband,awaair; qaarrets with 
iter from w MM. de |a Mennais and d’O&kt^icio have availed 

themscli^cs, will) ranch addr^s, of thb uncocnfortablG slate into which many 
ladies of rank ^re plunged. These gentlemen, looking that way to make 
themselves a repi^j;ion, have said to thoir fair disciples—“ Ladies, why not 
found a new religion ?” But the two apostles do not address themselves ex¬ 
clusively to females. Most men of fortune in France, dreading the vexatious 
influence of the^isbops and priests, have 'taben up their residence in Paris, 
where wc still liave freedom, iffieedora was eVCr ip be foiind here. In con¬ 
sequence of this general emigratiCn, there is now formed a ven’numerous 
class of young men d fortune, who hive an abundant stock of pride, and 
who assume an air oT melanclfoly. The latter is the most strikihg trait about 
%|m. On their introduciion to our world of. fashion, they all have a nation 
^t they cannot fail to. make a great impression in . drawing-toom parlies. 
Their evening ejtpcritneqta in this way have not, however, realized their ex¬ 
pectations. The reason is plain .enmagh ; tb^se gentlemen are all cojiies of 
One and the same pattern. . So overpowering is their dread of a little ridicule, 
that not one of them dares y^ture .tp stand i^ane in But as 

the profound mtlaifoh^y of these young to does 

nothing for them in onr gay world, they are half prepared to fall into mys¬ 
ticism, and acGordingly MM. dc Mennais and CElStcin look to them for 
proselytes. More disluisuished by address than talent, these authors have 
adopted an obscure, style. Every phra,se of'the ’Cafholique is intelligible 
enough in itself, but when you get to the end of a paragraph, you find that 
you Up not understand it. With regard tb the Baron d*(Ekstciu his style is 
at once obscare and mystic, He is a man of letters after the German fashion, 
and has notions about many things which the fatuity of our French sacaw* 
who rekd over night, to glean what they .arc to retail next day, liave no time 
lothinkbf. ■ 

The obscure lights of Science which glisten through his writings, 
render the phrases of ihis'German sage the more faiiguiivglo the un¬ 
derstanding. He seems to go to wumk Itke a skilful bird-catcher, and gets 
bold of the pretty feathered animalsto wishes,to entrap by dazzling and bc- 
wilderirtg them, and making ihemlow^wtoit Utile sense they once may have 
had. It is said, but I am far from guafanteeuig the. fact, that Baron o’lEk- 
slein was fust a Jew, next a Protestant, and then turned Catholic. What is 
be now ?—Any thing* I tbmk, but a OwhoNc. At Rome his journal would 
.certainly send him topr«o»'. <^aiholi«Sin,is truly the religion of terror 
t* Believe or you will be damned,” is to cry of all the faithful pUerpreters of 
t^e Bbmish Church- To^ this they add-T*’* Uenqpnce your reason—Faith is 
your first duty. What signto?, ymir.'ptoing in sorrow and tears, the sixty 
years you have fo crawl op Uie fooe of to earth, whe|^ happiness is il&ver 
to be found ? Millions of ages of Inexpressible fejlicUy await you in our para¬ 
dise but .while Jtm are in this 5tdi«,of probation, you spust adorer tremble, 
and inoritily your flesh—in a word, ypa^jjn# bu the gloves of the Pope.” 

M. M. ue la Mennais and dTEksteln are, ho.wm er, far from preaching this 
doctrine. In the first place^iljcattempt Would to attended with this incon¬ 
venience, that Uhas^todytoen pritaohedliiastyfebemr tonibev c4n hope 
to reach. 1 hey vvonld have tb be stleot, 'or to repeat the able theological dis- 
coursesof the Jfiih and lyin'centuries. Severatof those tooloeiara, such 
as Lainez, the second General pf the Jesuits, *1 
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gcalus, tncti who might have been MarahaU to Kapoleon, and infinitely sti- " 
jwrior to the two Write^^ whom I am endeaTcnffh5g:m ^ 
the second f lace these distiaguished, theologian* , i7tfe|ili^tury were 
overwhelined with ridioiiie:’^^ Voltaire, thO:%^ 

l«ch, and others. It has iMftn demonstrated over agd <»ver again, that they 
represent the l>eity as a maJiMan^ being. Bayle, reasoning iyi^^ 
their doctrine—tihat God, towhom thefatote is as the present, created out of 
nothiug the souls of a hundred beings, eighty of whom he foreltnows 
are to go to hell, and be eternally thismole—observes that this is tiot recon- 
cileable with the character of goodness which belongs" to the Deity, and that 
it would be better to annihime the eighty souls at the ragi«feivt of 
creation, or not to Create them at ill. 

Del this serve, by the by, as a brief sketch <^f the CftihiSttcism of the great 
theologians of the 17 th century, and of the french jlhilosophy of the I8ih. 

For the sake of saying something new, M^l. de la Mennais and 
d’Qiiistein have changed every thing in ilve'; Catholic 
place, the same sh{ir[>sightedness which enabled thenv to perceive^^t^^^^^ 
in the languor and insipidity whidi'pervades french society under the reign 
of Charles X. any thiiig v/hich might amSsc was deflraitle, taught them also 
that our young and itldolenfmcnpf'fortune‘as well as our ladies of thiigy, 
have, upon the whole, feelings of justice atwl humanity strong enoHg|||ti 
their breasts to mate them revolt at the rather sa%« maxims of 
iholicism, such as it exists in Rome. On this account, we are told, M. de la 
Mennais was last year authorized at Rome, by Ml Fprtis, GehCra! of the 
Jesuits, and by tlje Councilof Cardinals, to jiTeach to tlie French, who ace 
considered at Rome as half heretics, ji^toftVtdoctrines^-thai is, doctrines not 
exactly hostile, but foreigri to CatboUcism.‘ 1 do not use this wprj'/oo&A. 
at random. There is ^od reason to believe that it actually has a place in 
the correspondence ofRorite with the French Jesuits; 

But you will say, what is this doctrine of MM. dela Mennais and d' G2k- 
stein, of which I have been talking so. long withouf explaining?—Come, 
speak out, be plain. 

Jt is very easy for you to say tlii*. But MM. de la Mennais and d'OEkstein 
do not themselves know what their theory is. They ire clever men, and jet 
they are not able to tell us what sort of a thing they mean their Catholicism 
to be. Without the slightest wish, tp' olletid' men Whose talents I respect, 
l am indiiied to think that, like other innbvators, they endeavour to modify 
their theory, so as: to lacifimte its admisMOtii atnorig the higher ranks of 
society. At kast this isaU l ean gucssohfire sulqecty adopted 

by these geriilemen is so eklremvly 'fll^e, be left to 

guessing. If their great adversary, M. Jouffroy, of the Globe, shotild suc¬ 
ceed in throwing a light on' any of their doctrinesfor in rendering them 
odious :or ridiculous, probably MM, de la Mennais and d’lEkstetn will 
immcdiatelv change} for the fabulous Pwteus is a model of steadiness, com¬ 
pared to a French Jesuit of the "cdiunry. 

Whatever may have been advanced by Locke and Condillac, says M, de 
la Mennais, thi moral fiiculttes of man do not enable him to aenUire a 
knowledge of truth. * 

In this case, say the philosophers, we must doubt every thing, like 
Montaigne, Berkeley, and others.—By no means, answers M. de la Men¬ 
nais. i have a sure method of attaining "Ihe knowledge of truth—namely, 
auUimiy. I do not believe a thing because I seeit. Obi no ! that would 
be opening the ckmno individual and }>a,BM 0 ‘hate in<|iury, in short, to Pro¬ 
testantism. 1 belieVe a thing, because a tliousatid witnesses worthy of faith 
assure me that it is ifue. Hear Wlnut ts' said by the learned, by those who 
are commissioned to speak. This is the on'y principle of certahny.—It is 
carious to observe hOtvall priests resemble, each other. M, de la Mennaisi 
who is so pious, and M.de Pradt^ who fs such a man,of the world,.bpih 
stoutly main^siibr that none but those who are commissibned to speak, thaf isi 
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th« priests, shodd ope® Jihieir iU ko matters of religion. (See M. tie 
IhiiViWvjktTia Jest^4ime>^ 

14 . dfi la Mennaia hwuig faitly. settled iliat we rouM not seek the knowr 
> of truth froxh durSelves ( 4h passiMate cm«*natio» owr mn 
AfiBrtiJj tells lur ittany,enrioa8 things res^^W religioa. It is with the 
view of cQmmutycaUog thes^ tbin^ to our idle latlies and geailcmen of 
fashion, that M. d^CEketein has esiaplisbod bis jmsw Journal Lie (Mo&ffw, 
Gut new apostles affirm tha^ there nevw 'aras, but one religion in the 
'V'tdrld. 'riiis r;eKgi<wi’.has-been three tithw revealed. .Pirst, by Adam 
and the Aiite-dilnvian Patriarch?? seeniMUyi; by Closes j,and thirdly, by 
Christ. Tlitv feligiofl', successively Patriarehs^ Jewish, and -ChrUfun, has 
been improved Hi every clMuigCi- i It ha® oo*cr »beejB ,subject to inn ; 
but only to irapro^v’'»pt’.--'Pray mark this distinction. like tnamier, a 
young man of twenty is nothing more tlian the iniant m six months old, 
who nineteen years aud a half ago, cduld ©either tfjieak nor walk*--'he is the 
same beiDg • 

Mi d’XEkstcin seems to be of opinion* that our present religion does not 
accord tvith the information of the aja^- The God of the present Pope is too 
unmerciful? his hell is Aut of fashiSn-'^'l^rotn lltiU,youmight be tempted to 
believe that religion is at Us Jadtgasp^ No tw^'^ingl a fourth transfoniia- 
tid|.'is at band, ^ i-.'. , 

§uch K the drift of the (klkoiijue, a$ far as it is intelligibl^-ifat least 
intelligible to me. ± . 

You tanstef,course have smiled ajt the absurdity of a doctrine which says, 

“ Man miist noumst,to bw ouf© sense* for the knowledge of truth, but to 
witnesses having a commission to speak. But how did the first of these 
witnesses attain the knowledge'of tnttn ? They must of necessity have had 
recourse to the evidence .of mejr senses:, Hut, we are told, this evidence is 
deceitfut>—Then truly, Gentlsmen* your philosophy is absurd 1 
If X have wearied your natienoe-by dtis long exposition, it is the fault of 
the Jesuits, whose refiiirn nas -rendeired these .dull religious questions fashion¬ 
able in our ;dlrawing><roonu. ^ 14 . Beqjamln Constant, who poce evinced so 
much talent,’ has treated these matters with as little dulness as possible ; yet 
nobody read his U,ui<me des Sefitimm M. M. d’CEkstein and de 

la Mennats, who employ impttssioned and my^^stical lan|aage, aromore suc¬ 
cessful. It is said that M..JoufirOy intends to leply t© these miseionaries. 
This writer appears to 'me .to XkH into the' error of adlnitdngjhings to be 
proved^ which ait not «o. M. Caucheis Lemalrey the only entertain¬ 

ing writer of the wbtde party,' fcllovvs the traclc of Voltaire, and ridicules 
the Jesuits. ' 

Letters from Home m^rm.- .tts liiat trm'tdjjMKtple are alarmed at the works 
of M. M. d’CEkstein anclda'^a ‘ iWe two amistles unfortunately 

provoke inquiry, which i?'theldacK; beakt 0 / Home. There inquiry is re¬ 
garded as the pioneer of PmiestotKtisaJ, ' It is with the view of banishing 
Individual investigation* that Ccupt 4^ ^Mahtre elevates so highly the 
power of the Pope and ha.putihority. Bat, says M. de Xa Mennais to (be 
alarmist of Hmae,--'Wbolei8p(ne„i»iii)‘<4,ies to the sick, vtp pojson to the 
h^lthy. The French, ^0 4>avft been perltoa^ by Voltkiiys, V-oJney, Con¬ 
dillac, Gupois, &.C. require the antidote'df out i]n]i|aii*idned writings,—Wh^pn 
they have produced due effect, we ibe firstto hum onr book*. 

1 have sqatoely left tajself st^ td rtuuoe the charming yolume of iVe- 
cericswhitffi has just buifnjjubfisbeiil by,M.'TlLebdori^ JLjC <i^rcq. Tlie robbe¬ 
ries committed on this Attthof* pTodud^iw the Tkte^ du Gymme 
with its oaoM attwtive pieces j and M.'Le’Cfei^ wIm> performs hts JfVo- 
verlcs at Madame Eoger*, observe* ia'i|^‘l*plslace.tio bis new volume, that' 
. it is very onfeir to mb him.befqre hi* wott fe iMhited. This last volume has 
; lather foo political a dkatacten -The scenes skett^bd by M. iLe Clercq, are 
true to nature, but somewhat duK. 'Hie 'Proverbe eniiilod La JPti^edu 
will enable any intelligent reader, whether in i^jladclphia, in 
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Mexico, Of jp tioudon, 10 understantl all that has been’|:oing on in France 
sine* 1890. Many Ambassadors might send this Proverbe instead of poii, 
tical notes to their different Courts. It speaks volumes to all who are capa< 
ble of comprehending it. * 

Next to the affairs tX ftussid, our principal subject of coa'"er.saiion this 
month has been the Iminiliation of the Count de V iHele. On the day of the 
opening of the Chamber, which has been followed ^ a twofold Increase of 
friendship and couBdence on the part of Charles X. we have been much 
diverted by the printedNSeciaratinn or onr Chamber of Deputies, that i^rjToiiA 
mmt not he trouhled The head bf our Chamber is weak^^ and caim*)rbear to 
be reasoned with. Those who attempt to reason with it, impfne extermi¬ 
nated by fire. Was ever such a momtroiu avowal made ? have laughed 
not a little at yotir celebrated Mr. Irving, who taj^^Tfianiage of the em¬ 
barrassments in the London Money Market, ttytmm.unce the end of the 
world, and the coming of Antichrist. ^ 

The splendid Ball, given by your Ambaasadoi tn Paris, has tentled in no 
small degree to exalt our opinion of English society. This Ball surpassed 
in nugmficenceaU the eutertainmenU of the kind that have been given here, 
either by Napoleon, or the Bourbons; and rite grac(*and affability enneed 
by the noble host and hostess, have been tpe subject of universal adap¬ 
tion. I, who am acquainted with English society, am not astonished at ^ ■, 
but the guests invited to theJS/e have been'^botli surprised and delighted at 
the absence of that liaoghty reserve, which has cbamctcrtaed most of liie 
Englishmen who have been m thehabk of visiting your Ambassador. The 
admiration excited by this entertainment has increased the desire of our 
Erench Peers to attain the dignity and importance of the English Peerage. 
“ True Nobility,” say our Court Ladies, “ now exists nowhere but in England. 
3'he Ambassador ana his Lac^ seemed as though they were in the habit of 

f iving such entertainments every nigbt.”-rBut when we heard of Mr. 
rviug, and his prediction of the end of the world, we said: " Well, Eng¬ 
land has her fanaticism, her steam endues, and he^Wealth; but France 
may still boast of her eqmt.*’ M^ de la Mennais wmild never have ven¬ 
tured to talk to us about Antichrist, and the end of the world. 

Yesterday, at the sitting of the French Academy, every one was cxtolliug 
the grace and affability of Charles X, who wished to invite to the C'ourt 
Play a fair Duchess, who is understood to be too warmly attached to Eng¬ 
land. The King persisted in hi* determination until eleven o'clock on 
the evening preceding the night of performance, when at length he 
yielded to the repre.sentatioo8 of his family. For my part, I am thoroughly 
convinced of the innocence of the DuShess, whose countenance at the Play 
was lighted up with an expr^ion bf joy and triumph. Every one remarked 
the serious and melancholy pPnf a misled yoiin^ lady, who sat in the box 
with her. If my Letter hlad''noit exteudw to its present length, I could 
tell you an anecdote of tho charming condescension of our Dauphin: this 
condesrensiou will be extended to all his subjects. High birth, which is 
every thing to Charles X., who was educated^ at Ve^giUes in 1770, is mueb 
less important in the estimation of the Dauphin, whose character was foriii||d 
during the emigration. In his eyes, merit is atmost equal to birth. 

The disputes which have so loftf been maiotaitmd between the Grand 
Almoner and the Aithbishop of Paris, at« now Concluded by a treaty of 
peace. This negotiation has been a subject of deep interest to ail the old 
women, of both sexes, who ivmrm about the C^ottrt. 
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Puwic PiuvAcy.—“ The lioesc at present building fot the Marquess 
of Hertford^ in Regent’s Park, is to be a sjdendid villa after a model of 
one in the finest tast^j in It will consist of one large d>!aw- 

ing-room at each endL and a .saloon in the centrist which, by an almost 
magical operation, can be converted into one magnificent room when 
necessary, llie space abated to the noble Marquess for die building 
and'pleasHre-groUnds is upwards of five acres; the immediate look¬ 
out from villa'will be upon the la^ie, at»d .there will be a gravel 
walk in tlu? s^K^tjne form, from the house to the margin of the lake. 
The noble Mar^i5c,«> intends to ifppmjtrkte this tasteful spot to the 
giving of public brenkft^s in the spring of the year-” Mv'nimg Post.— 
The notion of the convertible triple room, is a good notion. So is tbe 
look-out, and the five acres. But that all this should be done, and five 
acres filled with the beauty of solitude, on purpose to give public 
breakfasts, is what<, puzalcs the. logic,; and makes us think the noble 
Marquess incapable “of bis 6wn preipi^- We have heard of the de¬ 
light of being able to whisper to soi^Ptdiody that “ solitude is sweet 
but to whisper it to a thousand or two of people, or to have a beautiful 
rural spot for the sole purpose of contradicting the tranquil pleasilres 
to which ft gives^i^^^^ an attempt after happiness, tybich Nature her¬ 
self laughs at. The love . and sophisticatiph haunts people in 

a certaip rank of spoils the best of fheir luxaries, A 

pleasure which cannot be taken, unless a j^ousand witnesses agree to 
pronounce it one, ends in being no pleasure at all. Even gallantry, 
which is the only thmg ra which they consent to be private, is accom¬ 
panied with such little belief in all that fenders it of any value, that it 
defeats ,itself by a mixture of disdain and susiMciah t anp for aught ilm 
gallant knows, has as public a person for its object, as the public 
breakfast. People of this nature, contradicted at every turn by tlieir 
own sophistications, seek a refuge ut last in contradiction itself; take a 
delight in defyirig the very pleasures they pretend to, and in spiting 
themselves, their scorn, and their inferiority, above every other consi¬ 
deration. We remember some years ago, a cottage belonging to a 
nobleman, situated in one of the^paf bljautlfid spots about London. 
Thp place was full of trees and meadhlljn|ji|^ swans were sailing in a 
piece of water. Wo obtained admissioaimm the lodge-keeper, and 
entering tbe principal room, found it papered with caricatures. 

Monasi MEait xucixao vaoM a Lady.— -In a court of law the 
other day, the troth'of a matter was drawn out as follows ^ Mr. 
Sgarlett the operator .—** The rented foe attempt of the de¬ 

fendant to take foe stones from hira-r ** Yea, aJlitUc.”—You pushed 
a little, did not you T No.’*—‘♦'Yes, j^es, you did alfttle ?” “ Why, I 

did push a little.**—In feet, yc^ joiiiw In fo€ sc»fo0ie V “ <Jli, dear, 
no,*'—Come, tell me, now [obaiapglyl foal you tint Join iu foe scuffle 
a tittk ?” “ Why, yea, Sir, 1 did joihip Ufolo bib**-—" A little bit—• 

foe fact Was, that you and jour fofoOT.lamlyoibr roofoer, with the little ■ 
hfotnp-backed man, were an over-mafeh ^ foe defendant and his 
man T “ Why, we had mme of the wnrst of ft {laughter].'* 

N*w DicnncTioNs vaoM* a Sum Totai;,—“ In one of foe late Ger¬ 
man Journals, we find an account of twofomilies, named Wolter and 
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Gasbow, in whieh al^the iiidividuais aTe born with a sixtli finger and 
toe! These supplementary iingm aye only the sixth part of the size 
of the ring finger, and have onty One or two pbalan^^ A child was 
born in one of these fatnibbs without the supernumerary finger, and this 
gave rise to a curiou# question in legal medicine. The father, who 
lived on had terhis with bis wife, took occasion*to commence proceed¬ 
ings aghinst bet, Suing fhr a divorce, on the plea of adultery being 
proved by the absence of the famdy mark. This being the only proof 
against his wifi.', he was non!su5ted.”*—Mf//it fl/./idci-tcj'.—-There is mie 
plea the Ilian might have brought forward; tliat of his wife’sJjjivifi^vad 
a child. These tendencies in human organlzafe/to vary the 
usual appearances of the frame, are worthy thfe best e.t0ention of philo¬ 
sophers. They give rise to speculatioos, the di^rduy of Which mlglu 
be compromised by too brief and sudden a hj^ling. Zerah Colburn, 
the American boy, who exhibited such an extraordinary instinct of 
arithmeiic, and despatched sums'in a twinklingj, that retjuired long cal¬ 
culation from the readiest, had she fingers and'toes^ like the in 
question, or at least indicationsmf them; ^^and tlie fJifiers arc not of the 
usual size. Was his arillhmhtictd facri% natural 

facility of computation, ansing'lrdm this addifibn to the 
digits f Bid he instmctively/eerhis wa^^ to a sum fdtal, iri con¬ 
sequence of that extraordinary mod:ificatihn of what has been finely 
called ■ ’ 

The inslrumeirt orinisitrumcnts,^^^^^&^ » * 

Finally, has any such faculty been observed] dn- ^ German" 
families; and if so, -wasin the firstiiistance hi the pro¬ 
genitors ? Had the other calculating child, Bidder, any such indica¬ 
tions ? If innovations of this kind in offspring could be traced to any 
peculiar tendencies in the parents, or to any extraordinary circumstan¬ 
ces in which they were situated, the progress of knowlt^gn m^ open 
to us vievvs 'of improvemem elevation, which the sage who consi¬ 
ders the mystery of the ufiitmrse, and by what energy or yitalhy or 
great impulse wn live, and^^ n^^^ and have piir hemg, will certainly 
not be the first tU pronounce imposaihle. 

Revocutiox and RESTORaTioN.—rWfaen GbarleS X. opened the present 
sitting of the French Chambers, he pu his hat, and tneU told the Peers 
to be seated; after which the Chancellor said to the Denutiesf ’^VGentlemen, 
the King permits you to be seaWd.’^ When Louis XjFL;opened the sitting 
of the States General in 17*^9, he puton -hts hat, and tlie three orders covered 
themselves at the sj^nietime. 'The Cbmmons, contrary to the usage of the 
ancient Slates," observes Mlguet, m hi» candid and spirited History of the 
French Rev olution, “ imiiated, without hesitation, the cler^ and die noblesse. 
The time had passed away when it was necessary for the third estate to stand 
uncovered, and speak upon Us knees.’’' That time, wc imst, has pasfed 
away, never to return! 

Imperial Habits.— The Emperor Nicholas began his reign by making 
the favoUrite regiment a nresuoiof the lUte Emperor's clothes. Never were 
pantaloons so ^wthetic. Imagine a sentinumUil Russian dragoon approaching 
a waistcoat with tears in his.#y«s!i doattngin aofitude on a fiap! or lancying 
he received a benediction from, a hollwwusJceve! Bonaparte would nave 
found in this, bequest a touching, allusio®. to: ffie, Empuror's talent for army- 
cloihjng. By the by, it wa.s onccthe fancy to call Napoleon, Nicholas, by 
yvay of derision. Bid this originate witfi some prophetical Russian wag ? 
We have not yet heard any person, by way of joke, called Napoleou. 

IsnoRSEMENTs ix RfiNCiL.—%itL W ow SANDi-i-Ia an action 
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brought 3rd of the month, oh epromMsory oote for 50i^ indorsed in pencil 
‘marks; the Court of Kintt’ft Beocn decided thal the mdOrsement tvas good. 
The Lord Chief Jostioeedd^; ib»^ the deeision wus not likely to dp mischief; 
ihelmperfectioB of this, mode of Writing being 80 grea t, that peMhns would 
be teheed to uke care nnd bave' indorsetnenfa in ink, wherever ink could be 

S rocarcil. Ve«y louchtt^ anecdotee trahspire'incidentaliy in courts of law. 
Je’ntion was made nf the ef a dying soMier written upon the sand with 
the point of his awhad. This will'the iaw held'to be valid; * 

M*Bt|Ne, A»n l^ATtire, <»? ?A«i,iAW»i|[T.-fThe' House of Commons 
ere nhw going through a txm^ of dintiers'Wtthlihd^lSpeaker. Tbc mmiste- 
ri'at“v&uier was due first: theBecOnd,'-or .opposition, to which Mr! Brougham 
and the Iwadifejs members were innt^ 400 k pU^e tbe-day following. 
The othdr dinhitfs follow on the same day^s* l^urday and Bunday, every suc^ 
ceisive week, to thirty-five, .meihbers being htyited each ttme. 

After the first two dinners, the invitationp are made’without any dis¬ 
tinction of politics. ThiJ./,[iterchahgc Of ataenities between the Speaker and 
his house is very good and preparatory., ** Eating together,’’ as Dr. Johnson 
would'say,promotes good will. Sir, conamensality is bcnevolerii.” 

MuM[»bs amiA blb.—O n the night of this excellen t actor’s fereWell to the 
public, a critic and aijnvret of his, of whom he has reason to be proud, and 
who is apt to get thirsty in the<box«a, was* agreeably surprised to see the box- 
tloor opened, and a pot of porter thrust in by the hand of the grateful veteran. 
It Was tefeeived in all humanity, the modut very properly being set at nought 
in behalf dC the ^ W Frank S. the punster was told of this, 

he said it was no wonder j everybody knowing very well, that Mr, L. had 
been one of Munden’s greatest .. ..- ' . ^ , ' 

U,s|TEO 4©E|?.~^ are'iiome arithmetical non-entk^s, upon which 
peo|)le;k^m to «gtoo to pfoy the faok Every new century, the gravest heads 
Are disputing whether the hundred years begin or etwl with their full com- 
. plet»eot;-rJwhetl% t^^ late century stops before its final ten is complete, or 
the n^,W one b othar scries begin, With a fresh number 1. An equal 

folly is mahifostedint^^ wonderment about united ages; What has a com- 
bihation of co-existing things to-do wUh a particular series I Five old people 
are made to club together such and such a number of years. What does this 
do hht attempt to impose upon the understanding by a great sound and an 
imaginary existing quantity? You may Club the ages of a patciel of cbildren 
together, till they amount to ■eifcventy or cj^ty, and sound like a pack of old 
mch--u (Knpoiate grandfather :--hand this woiild be just as yyw. 

Ambricait Iaw Caab,—Wa0e« RBefBcriwo Bokaparte,— The de¬ 
fendant in this ease betted 100 to 50 dollars, with the pJaintifi, on the l4th 
of March, IB21, that Napoleon BO'^aparte would, before tw'O years from 
that day, be removed 'or escape frdhi i^e Island of St. Helena j and it 
was agreed that if be dj|Bd there within that ^period, the defendant should be 
conswredas having ^he bet. He died at St. Helena within the«time 
limited. The,qaestioa was cw-the validity of.Uie wager.--TJndge Kean, pre¬ 
sident, wa» ^ opiflioo, that wagers in ggn^l were recoverable oy lavv. 
was for giving judgment in favour of the plainiifT. Judge Barnes was'of 
opinion that all wagers were tailawful in Peimsylvatiia, and of course this 
eoritd not be the subject of an dpti^' Helbwelt was-of opinion tliat 

theautborities bath in England and weighty 

in eufipqri of the recovery of' la.gfneral^^^fo^be ovciiumed by any ■ 
nowatW tfiat of the Li|^isUture}»!b^t^maa''this 'j^dficular wager was void. 
The counsel for the plaintiff sh.ihtention to take this interesting 

case, by w(i^q 3 f,’#crb^t 0 dieStilap^il^l^'.foe final^udicatiQu..—Surely 
it is better to'ldwe o$M^ opinion. The law. when 

it encouaages hatdt^ gatohlthg; .hut'ihp public would never he- 

..sltaie to express (foefr i9^« and gentlemanly 

spirit on one sl^' add >h^j% 4uded ^ other. Ithe dilemma df the 
pteaent question ahpeatoto aW^ navu%<n«iglected to secure a distineddn 
between deeih and rfi^vAl. Hcpdeoii was removed out hf Ufo, but not out 
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of the island. The defendant seems to have takenfor granted, that if he died, 
he would be taken away; , * ^ 

Children BuRjiT,-^^ daily pa^>er, of tJie' 9 th ulL, says, that within six 
weeks from that date, nhtess than elkven children had lost their lives hy their 
clothes catching fire,' “Would it not be better/' adds the'writer,“ to clothe 
children in tyoollen?’^' We'ahfftild think' every parent must answer in the 
affirmative; Mcan^ cbiMren should be taught virhat measures to take, 
in case of accidents, Many bOys and girls pf a tr^er a^ have more presence 
of mind than is supposerl. These mi^bt materially, assist others; and where 
the ffre had not got to an alarming pitch, thii^'less courageous might feel in¬ 
spired by the necessity with'a dueefibrt* The main point (whicb^jjJwafih 
well known, may not be known to,aveiy-body) is to,ntaketheJfl«isfvidttal Tie 
down, in order that the fire .may ^ke,g; direction away froj^ tht body, and 
then to resOrt to the first woollen si^ttoce at band, par'icnlarly the hearth 
rug, in order to stifle the flames. ' jH^rtfl-rugs, on tjHs'aeconni, should never 
be brought under the feuder, so as to tttke time itt^seneaging. 

Naval Sketch Book.— This isJitemHy what w professes to be,-r^a sketch¬ 
book; but the sketches are spiritedi and the author ahows himsdf a seaman 
of the very best order, able to mpreeiate things out of the pale of bis prci- 
fession, but jealous of the consioCration due to it an^matters where the ex¬ 
perience of It is necessary. He is equally agaioat protessippal igh^rahee .and 
unprofessional ignorance} and whil,e he. deals his sarcasins agkfhst false 
brethren” of aU denofftihatiotw with as little ceremony as he would his balls 
at sea, he delifdita in haUing, the merits of a;i^akenham and He 

writes “ all like a man/’ a little coarsely here and there, hut Still i}! a good 
spirit’ Salt wateris salt water } riot quitc'so'tolatable % the taste as it 
be ; but, as he well obsems^ you must take the prof^^^ coarse 

and the. fine, the rough and^ t^^^ smooth together, the 

strenuous thing it is, able to wpfk out its own robust purpose; and carry ns 
triumphantly round the globe. iQur nutho/sseameri^e m but 

he is not one of those officers tybo am “no soldiera.t' Ije does ample jus¬ 
tice, without cant, to iho humanity mthm tbemj to within " the 

heart of oak;” telling some ex^i;ent,, 3 torifcs/krious: a 
a delicious one about Captain; (fow Sir James) Gordhn, and a fellow who 
pretended he had lost the Use of an hrm. ■ It is a pity there are so many sea- 
phrases in the book, uriintelltgibli? to ns Fhilonauts, who, at least while yve are 
reading, would fain not be lubbers. But ibesedifficuk passitgesate pri^ 
confined to the aatFetives phtiu ibh triohlhkoT^e^^^ The 

work opens with a eapitai acCouritof a midshipman'sfirst eXf^yieimespn^b^^ 
ship. There are,some gOpd remarks, wntteo irtikphry manly iiirid cahdid spirit, 
on Admiral JBkins's interesting work tipon Naval Battles; and the Quarterly 
Reviewers are presented with some, n 8 t 8o1hleaaant, o«''the summary manner 
in which they undertake to cut and carve outt ih Pdle for us; axi^^ 

make no bones of the " tbtcli>ribbed‘ice.’’s;' Our autfiSir has here shown his 
talent at handling whar may biecailed / 

The FixzwiLUATtf'iluaic,— In confcBsing oursclvcy lover# of all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstadce nf glorious Christmas, in-doors and out of 
doors, parties, plum-puddings, pantoatimes, hoHy-bouglis, galanty-show®, 
wassail-bowls, forfeits, misktoe, and all thereooto .belonging, we hold it po 
uuseasopabjefintrusion of the sentimental to add* that w« love to He awake 
a little at nighti( in the intervals of mir gaieties, and listen to those myste¬ 
riously denominated persous, the ®«i#i ,* akwiyS'providcd; that the peiTomier of 
the bass is not totally igaipTan^ bf that part ofhts }tfl. We,have u tender recol¬ 
lection of thehornelylCShwatmas woli4hiBt«Bed-^^^^ sung ait school; nor can 
we hear, without panticulak eatejtlon at .this aeason, that divine composition of 
HaBders.with its KcitativilldB«rf tiingl«llesScd_ purpose and a truly pastoral 
simplicity; " There were shetmerds d|gding in die fields.” Sacred music ne- ^ 
ver seems to be so sacred ana so jpwai^ws ai. tips period 5 never less allied ‘ 
to the dogmas of any sect; or mi:^ All! Of those sweet suggestions for all, 
t/vhich bdotig both to the best music, and the best Christiamly-^^ i W out 
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ears thus attuned to the occa^on, it iis with $peciail ^ratthcalbn that have 
the hew year hjiened, as it were, with iheTe-aw'akening ofehihe h^ finest 
orgauic strains of the andDurantes of old. Long of 

those jiathM* and tong desired to know something, raoje of thict cpngeHtal 
souiidaf Mr, No publication undof the abbve title, has brought 

them like spirits from the other worfd, *'wUh their singiiig-robes about 
them.” The work is selected (we need not add in how masterly a mamierV 
from the vadhahle coll|^(ytm of ManuscVipis, Works/of Art, &c., beqpe*thed 
to the University of Gunhridgc.hy the fete ijajl iFitewilliain; and presents us in 
ilie first numberjust publisht^'with nobleoohipositidhs, hitherto unpublished, 
fi'BTR’^ Mn of Carissinn, Palestrina, Clatb ,Petgoksi, ihe'oibcr great masters 
.'ibuvc luehti^nied, and more ^ the sama.y^poL The old choirs of Italy 
rc.-open upoiwlt^iad poor forth their pe^s ati^^appeals to heaven, in all their 
grandeur, and somigs^and affeciionateipntreaty j now splendid as the other 
pomp of tlieit serviceTmtw flowing as their robes, now tender, and breathing 
away in aspiration, as hi their censers. Mr.; NovellO has here 

done far the hiusical world, what a literary man would do for us who should 
discover new ManHscripts of Spenser apd JipJion. 


*THE BUDS OF PASSAGE.. 

Birds, joyous Birds of the wandering wing 
Whence is it ye come wit^ 

We come from the shbms of the^ old Nile, 

, V Kfdm the laud whci^ the toscs of ShariM 

From theij«lfli» tlihtawaye thmugh ith^dhdian sfey,;; 
Froiu the myrrhrti^sW 

We have swejit okr in song renownM— 
Silent they lie, with the deserts round 1 
We have cross’d proud tiversj, whose tide hath roll’d 
Ail dark with the.yvarrior-blood of old; 

And each woin wing batfr-'isr^in’d its home, 

Under PeaSanFa Toot-tr'ee, Or Alonareh’s dome.’* 

A nd what havfe ye. found in the Monarch’s dome. 
Since last ye traversed the hiuc sea’s foam*’ 

We have foarid a change, we have fauud a pall. 
And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquet’s hall, 

And a mark on the floor, as of life-drops spilt-— 
i—Nought looks the same, save tfro nest we built!” 

Oh, joyous Birds, U ha^ stfli.been so! 

Through the halls of Kings uoritthe tempest go! 

But the.hiits/if the hamlet lie etjfl and deep, 

And the hills o’er thehr qiiiet a vigil keep. 

Say, what have ye fount} in the Peasant’s cot. 

Since last ye parted from that sweet i^oti 

“A change we have found thete,%iid many a change 1 
% Faces and footsteps and all thh}^'1sf(atige! 

Gone are the heads of the eit<nNi*y fradf, 

And the y«ung that wei«, have a htow otcaws, ', . 
And ihe^ilace is hu^’d wihcte!^herihiwet^|%*d-i- 
—Nought loolcs the aapie,’save the^t we made I” 
Sad is TOur takfCf the h«aa^^'*a«b, 

Bivds that o’ersweep it 1 

‘^Yet, through the wastesair, 

Te have a guide, artd sha£[ aie4a»paH'^. * 

Ye over desert and deep bitve paas’dU^ 

—So shall v)e reacdi onf bright home at laatl-—F. H. 
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^ 0 . L^^Pminm. 

Mat 8tb, 18*—. After h^ing lo$t twtf or three days in procuring pass- 
engMing a votture, atja arranging with one another, we fount! oui- 
selves at o'clock thk miming {ut the Ponte della Madalena, on the way 
to Pee$tutn. tlie day* had been ouIL with occasional showers, so that wc 
saw not tbt fine scenwy to the best advaQt%i 'Vesuvius was buried almost 
to its bast in tniat, httit thelel4*,’(lf weoe enough to determine its vicinity. 
After Ktna, loses faa^M^ interest j the streams of lava 

from the latter, otjngwed «liowit» hjsie, like a sea mifled by light 
breezes, while thi terrific fieShik arou^ JEtna can only be romnarOTToau 
ocean tom by violent lempesWj^di jm»eat horrid pieture^^ttf^esoknon, 
but the one is only a «riniatia«w!|pf of tbiother. While tie mind is rumi¬ 
nating on the scenes about VefeViu*, the ashy mouV-’tnrown from exhu¬ 
mated Pompeii appear, and deepen the effect alw.ady produced; but soon 
other scenes are presented, and bring other/‘'iUngs wUh tliem. Th 

sublime and beautiful,” ftom Cava to Salerno, can never be forgottenby 
those who have once enjoyed thems they hang upon the memory like a fairy 
dream. The city of Salerno, on the gtilph of the same name, w hemmed in 
by lofty hills, the declivities of which are covered by ife It contains little or 
nothing that is interesting. We went up to?the cathednri, auAsaw several 
antKjue sarcophagi with rude bam nRevi sculptured on them, something in 
the style of those on the wdl-tnown sarcophagu? in the cbuich of St. 
Lorensro beyond the walls h mwrh) at Home, The caUiedtal itself is 
unworthy of notice, except for the variety of style to be seen m it^ from the 
picturesque Gothic tower, to the vile tscyae rnito elevation. 

From Salerno (which is twenty-eight miles from Naples) to Eboli, there 
are many interesting views, but they are not at all tnbe compared With those 
about Cava. At this pkee (Eboli) we have found a very roomy And tolerably 
dean lucanda. A 

—— 0ch. 1 awoke at five o^mock this moruius j but, hearing the min pelt 
oil the window' of my cell, composed u^self to rieep again, but my compa¬ 
nions, being diflerently inclined, «oon iwsed me, and we set off for Ptestum. 
The scenery, as we passed along, was almost entirely obscured by the haze, 
and the road along whieh we jogged could not have been easily made worse. 
On our arrival at the Taverna del Vesoovo, in the city of Paestum, my fellow- 
student and 1 were not a little pleased to fitd th^at we could have a room and 
a bed, such as they were,—-tne latter artMe fortunately wide enough for 
two; not that We lost any time in inquiring about that, it hting merdy an 
affair of five words at the carriage-door, for we turned, as a Frenchman would 
say, with tlie greatest enthusiasm to sewhmyet remained of tlte ancient city. 
We were alrewy within the walk* ana had before its the Temple of Ceres, 
which for me had not so muck th^ tfo w of novelty, as 1 have seen the Sici¬ 
lian temples, and they are more hcaurifol} butj when I approached the ma¬ 
jestic fane of Neptune, 1 could hmte exclaimed, m the words of the Queen of 
Sheba, “ Behold, the one half of thy meatness was hot told me, for thou ex- 
ceedest the fame that i heard I” Pemaps, however, none but an amhitcct, 
and One, top, vvho is a foyer of Giseek architeaum, would so appreciate it at 
first sight. This temple is of Greek Doric oi^er, betast^c, peripiei J, 
and hypsethral, with fourteen Columna oh theflabk) tlte internal perisiylia 
are lower than is usual, and ate surmtetuted by a secq^ story or attic of 
small columns, the enfoblatute ^ bourse iitterrenipg. Tiie antse (or angle 
pilasters) at b<OT ends temafo. hut tke yvaflAW the Cclfo are gone to the level 
of the floor; the. cofomut -m of the small ones. 

The style of this temple is if#ry mucl iUMwl m ^ 'Vujppfo of Qopcord at 
Agrlgentum} but the laUerkai dedHtm IwpAp in* ’/it ol sitiiarion, and 
in the richer colour of its material* of this suffers 

too in comparison; for the Tempfo of with the Athenian 

ipul 1826.— VOL. 3CV1. NO. iStlV. Z 
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examples, in having the face of Us architrave projected perpendicularly over 
the inferior circumference of the column j but this has it over the circutnfe'* 
lential line of the superioijr dimeter only, giving the abacus a disagreeable 
projection: the cornice Is th^^ fjropdftionably, and does not look wrell 
when ®ecn near; but and more distant effect of this temple alio- 

geilief is stupendouslylgraad, fully counterbalanciiw any techuical^advantagc 
which that of Concord may have in its detail. Taken in tivhatever view it 
mav happen to be seen, the effedt of light and shadow? is beautiful, and must 
atrilic ina most unobservaitt. • 

The singular structure whfejji "stands aboujt one hundred or one hundred 
ainliifiy pacessoulh of the TPi!|ple of Neptune, hits been ycleped the.Basilica; 
its cxtBiwa^rm;ia that of a temple. It is Doric, and has nine columns in 
front, andetgfeCn dii the flatik {those on Unsangles are alsvays counted both 
■ways); there range of colAiim down the middle of the cella, only 
three of which ^ and it has remamirig the columns of the 

pionaos atthe east end/^th thdailla}; on which ait indications of the walls 
of ihe cells, but m|trwili^they The entablature is not 

perfect in any part ; the cohtmns arpj l tiuak, the of Doric 

ever executed by Greeks r they arc driHvn thin in the neck, like a German 
hussar, ant the capital, .spreadinglike a Chinese umbrella, underneath is 
whimsically cut and chronicler of Pajstum, says 

of them, •'iHanno questc cctloi^e cib dC^^ mezzo crescono 

di giro quasi miajpncia, imitahdo U chrponmm^^^ 

The Temple df Ceres is considerably td, the north of that of Neptune, near 
the cily-^tm Oh ^sd to Salerno. This is a1«p of the Doric order, hexa- 
Btyle, pcripferal, with thiiteen doluTtiuk^^^O^^^^ All the columns are 

standing, and the architrave lliroiidd is perfect; but the rest of ihe enta¬ 
blature remains under the pediments only, and tb a vdiy decayed state. 
The westerii petliment is tolerably perfect; but the eastern is nearly destroyed. 
The style pfthis temple is hardly to be preferred to that of the Basilica. 

The gradini of all the three edifices are ||most buried by accumulations of 
earth, .so that they do not show to the best advantage. Long exposure has 
conipletely blancned tbe Temple ofCeresand the Basilica; but some parts of 
theTempk of Neptune have preserved their colour and surface, while others 
are whitened and wasted to the aimearancc of honeycomb ; a capital, for in¬ 
stance, may be perfect as yvhen nrst put up, and the shaft under it half 
destroyed.,'"-:''';-.' '-.'S'-O-''', 

There are, besides these rematns, indications df an Amphitbeatre,* and 
ruins of an edih*^® by some callM a Theatre, and by dlhers the Temple of 
Peace. The former consists of a few broken corrido^- under groimtl, and 
has the form of an amphltheatrical arena above: the latter is a confused heap 
of fractured capitals, shifts, and baseSf with fragments of ar\ entablature; the 
capitals, composed from Gorinthian, singular, but not altogether devoid of 
beauty; thesbafts are Corihthiajti or Ionic, with tweiity-four flutes 

and fillets; but the;ffieke oLflie is completely Doric, with tri- 

glyphs and scidptujfedmet(mes,ma|!;ing out In exartipie not less strange 
tiian that of the Tomb oLTheron^ a Agrigentutn. PiEstum would afford 
a rich harvest to a t;htdr 0 ^h-|Aiced digging antiquary, as there are indications, 
in several parts of the city, of temples, forums, sopulehres—and what not f 
*Our companioris Wl ns for Eboli after dinner, and we walked out of the 
city by an antique portal towards Capaccio, which: is oh the hills at the foot 
of the momitams about three or four miles from P«sturn,i t^uno di pianura, 
e due di apriche calline.*’ 

-—H- ioth. We were out at ffvd o’clock this morning, and went to work 
with a handspike tnnbng'the ruins pf l^TWllleOf Peace, to See if it would 

• |ta tra^tionaryis tboEmibmai^prOreat Fountain; “ Vfen cliiani.ito il . 
fontauoae percUc qmvt... sufva. jfe pdrbltca faytana di aequa <loloe,'’—ic Anikhitu * 
I’cstane. Tbe water of Ihr. plain m which Jmtutn stood is brackisbi rendering a 
grand reservoir for fresh water absolutely necessary. 
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be wiirlii while to have mayations made ; but, after having wrought several 
hours to but little profit, we Ifegrnt frbft) llamonic’s Poestari Anliquities, that 
a great deal of the iHaterial had been removed from time to time by the 
peasantSj to bidld Aheh sb yye gave up the idea of restoring the 

temple. I thea made a sketch of the capital, and other fragnTcws; but could 
not find dtmuments enoujBjh to make out the eptgblature. The sculptures in 
the luetofifea, though rude, arc (prile in ,tlm style pf the^^^G^ I 

have sketched, one reprei^ritirig a warrittf himself, 

opposing his shield with the .left band, and mmiiig a blow with the right, 
might be taken, for a figwe ftom'ihe JEj^iia marbles. Another prbeuts two 
figures, a male naked and a female drajw^, both bearing burden*,d 
heads, and arriving at an altar, on which is a smallni)utilated fi|yra, h\imau 
to the hips, and fish below* .which leads; m to s^aspect thit it has some 
reference to the Sirens, as thi* jilaoe and its vicinity wcre.i.lae .scene of their 
adventures, ■, ^ " 

I'his evening we walked doivti to th? s«d by tbi Western gate, the place of 
which only remaihs. The setting sun shed his,5dG^^^ the broad 

expanse, and lighted up a golden blaze,-riflBe su capgnt the flame, and 
hurled it trembling on the shelving beach. As we tetw city, 

instead of the busy huin of men, vve fatsird the bleaifog of sheep and goals, 
and t he singularly wild note of a ne 3 sant-girl sih^l|hs she pursued her 
pution about the cot. Teni|)tem with the si^t of titiUk, as* the^peasants 
drew it from iheir ^ats, we asked forSomb; aud they gave it i0;us in a litiJe 
bucket, Warm and foaiuing. We were iirit more pleased at seehig Utem send 
the vessel first to be washed, than astonished at the honest and geiiuine sim¬ 
plicity with which theyiiifetsisied in refusuig reniuneration, as'wcllu* at the 
refusal itselfi ^ 

1 should haix remarked that this mOrhitig we sent to Capaccio for the 
Canonico Bamonte’wS book, which I havealready inentioned ; for, as he lives 
there hitnself, we thought it likely that he would keep a few cdpies to sell to 
those who come here wiihorit it. What was our surprise on being told by 
the Padrone (who had beeti for it) that Bauionte; demanded dne-llrird more 
than its selling price in ls)aplt>s, thinlmig to tike advantage of our necessity! 
However, he took tile: amney wheddieibuiid that tye kiieW tfic price of ilie 
book, and had told the inan svhat it waa. So much for a NcapoUlan gentle- 
man and scholar 1 He calls himself by the forcuer appeUarinii, a bi& office 
requires that he should deserve both. How flue the enwon contrasts vviih the 
goathcrdsl . . 

—-. nth and I2lh’. Making dfamti^ or ibe antiquities^ studying 
ilieir minutise. The columiis of tlic external pciistylium of the Neptunium 
have twenty-four flutes, in which, for Doi ic, they are altogether singular, The 
internal columns of the same cdifie;jjh^''*^ ordinary; nuinher, twenty ; the 
colunins of the attic have sixteen,-Aa number unusUab but of which there are 
other examples, i remarked at Syracuse that tlie refoainiug columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter Glympius tivbfobavc but sixteen, apd that the 

teinpleon the protnontory bi^BinUiim is iii the sapie manner. We noticed 
too that the four angular coluflifls of the Temjde of Neptune are larger than 
any of the tuhersr *b niuch so, ■that a cord round one of them, em¬ 

bracing twelve of its flutes, will include thirteen of any of the others. The 
more 1 become acquainted with this grand monument, the more 1 am en¬ 
chanted with its sinjplicity and the harmony of its proportiotis-its columns, 
of but four diameters and a half in height,'have the elegance of si.\di.in}eters, 
from the greater number of their flutings.^, while- it retains tlte solidity and 
massiveness of its real proportion*. 

We have just returned fmm the'r»«lo»?)^UU< 7 ri of tbe temples lighted by 
the clear full tnoon iJje sbtkddWf areqo firm on the straight surface.s, and 
on the ctdumus they meltao beant»fu% jfrstn flute, tlikt the cd'ect is 

altogether superior to thatbxS«n%bt e, the place, the circum- 

stauce.s, and the classic recoflictfojw oomieCtcd wiih ihvin, add to lheiate- 

’'••' ■' ■ ■ , 
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rest excited by these intensely inteiesting objects themselves j^the lire-fly fliu 
around as if to add the liffiht of iu ephemeral blaze. 

—— 13lh. . Contimied stetcMr^ in and about the temptes till the f^IUhg 
new hadiBO tmich wetted paper, that I could draw no longer. The paper 
feels the e&ct of the dew at Ic^t bhlf an hour before the sun sets, and be¬ 
comes SO humid that iL^todCiate^ hard pencil sluks into it almost without 
marking, >* , ' , . 

We have determijsted to &ayo thi.s lo-ifijorrow afternoon fof EboU, anti there 
lake a calash for Naples t the only cont^apee we ctm have hence is a cart 
drawtibyayokeofoaeia. , . ■ 

f *^*''^* o’clotdK^ittiiS aftkrtioon raounted our car and sal¬ 

lied (orrahftaim the desolate city,. Tbie sSilte unhealthy appearance which the 
people have i»<|je vicinity of the PoB^Uc Maizes, is borne bV the inhahi- 
tantspf this negl^hd plain. - At this tlftte^<SfAhe year the air is pure ; at 
least, we have stwred ,90 iticonveuience'fmni it, although we have slept 
within the city, and hav® truTselres at all honts. ' 

rsestum* is about' fifty-fowuniles south of Naples, not in Calabriaj as is 
generally under-stood, btlt in the IhindpatuCitenore, on the shores of the*. 
Gulph of Salerno. Situated in the niostpleasant part ofthc plain of Capaccio, 
it has the mode-rn tot^.of that naiuet^ the east, about three miles oil (as I 
have said before), per^esdbn the little tiilts at the foot of the mountains, and 
fringed with Juxunaut groves'of Inyrilt;,'which eternally wear the brightness 
of spring ;—the *ea on the west, about two ot three furlones off, beats its 
roaring surf on the ^andy shore; the CtaswHfiume rolls its brackish watens 
rapidly along the southern side of the city, and by,the north gate the road 
leads over the extended pfein ^Wards the twoad S^. The view is bounded 
on the. south by tbe bemitiful hilk of-Cffento, with the town ^of Agropoli on 
their bonierthe rising sun throws the shadow of the Apennines across the 
ruins of Pmstuuinorth'and west,‘mountains stretch away from the grand 
chain, and hemming in thegulpb, form llie pt^i^ntory which is finished by 
the Capo della Cain^n^la ;r.^the Isles of the l^fdns are sprinkled between the 
Cape and the island of .Capri, from which to'the promontory of Tresino, 
under the hills df GilemW, the long hettigon U formeu by the heavens aiid the 
“ deeply, darkly; beautifully blue” of thi*Tyri(bene sea. 

There are ttyo rivm which bear themiine of Se)o«; the larger' about four 
rniles from Passim,iscalledSclo‘Vivofind tbesmaller, between that and the 
city, Selo Morto, which it believed andehtlv to have been the course of the 
former, some revoluiiou of Nature |p.vhtg changed its direction and thrown it 
into its present channel: and iadeiM the community of name goes near to 
confirm the supposition. The brackish WaUsrt'of the Sel^Morto are spread 
over the plain, and foriti the-marshes of Cemgailam, the exhalations from 
which, during the summer and autumHi tender the air fetally pestiferous. 
Ruins of canals demonstmte that formerly the waters were dramerl off into 
the 8 ea>—thefidds which now breathe death, then exhaled the balm of life, 
—which now are a desert, tlWm iutought forth their golden harvests, rewaid- 
ing with riches and health the haflds of Indostry and Science. The ruins of 
an aqueduct pifve too that the Bsestans were not content to use the nauseous 
water of the plain; the^Wat Whkih jsupjpliea them is that of theCapodi- 
fiume, in the mountains near Camtfscio^ Vecchio/the water of which is pol¬ 
luted, in its natural course,by fflfmglirig with the brine of the marshes. The 
poor creatures who now dwell within the city drjnlt of tine river as it passes 
under theirwalls; but, for om we,water w«|.brought from the stream in the 
hills, before k reached the |ilain, >, 1 ^ ■ 

Tiiat Pmstum was a rnamime city ijfoitts/xpinSsj { and the Padre Paoli 

- -—x-i#- - . i I— 

* III what follows, to the »^J6 of taj owh obsWratfofls, t have added gleanincs 
from the PestMisi Dlssertat^., J of the Padre Paoli, and from the AntiChid Pcstane 
BnoMBitfe- - i aBCitfhlt fur ike inodt psit Strabo, 

uvy, aad 

t Capo d’Acqua, Capodifiume, and Capaccio, arc syttouinious; Capaccio being hut 
corruption of Capatmjtteiisis. 
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lus iilaced iu port at ttee tnottth of ttiu Selo Murio, baving' fo ruins oi' 
waUs under-Us the si'a ; detetUiU-iingHoo, wilfi ronre precision* 

tiiat it was tbn nucient cbuHe of the neaghbouring river. Sliuilar vestiges, 
howeii'eT, rnay he seen undet water, immediately shorei Inhere the city 
comes nearest to the sea. '■■ ' .■ - ■ .-s'::;-,: ;„v 

Paestuto is of an inegular figure, in ciieuH perhaps abbut turnf miles and a 
half; the walls remain all, rjapod*:^iu ten to fifteen and iweo^feet high, 
■with the fallen parts formie^a moutid dn cipher side; the eastern gateway 
standa--~mere jamha^tda.8^thiciroular arohitiehnneoung them; some of the 
watch<4owepi exist, ihore Of less destroyed, End, with the walls yform pic¬ 
turesque and beautiful mass<^/^!Il)e'Cliiy had four prineipal gnio corrcspoiKb 
ing with one another, so th^t was urobabiy intersected ^by two rtght-liaed 
steals connecting thein; hfeVabd them we smaller gates, most likely to 
facilitate communication, as wc cauDOt ubw learn if passports were used by, the 
ancient inhabitants. The ruined monjuments. .v inch gtre its real iutercBt to 
Paestum, stand in the heart pf the pity, widt tncir western fronts, nearly In a 
right line, loolfuig upon the imaginary street between the TJortitern aud south¬ 
ern gates, and abonj^hirty or forty paces from it, T^y arc called by the 

country people, “ I Selgl di Pesto. ,.- ' 

The, hisiory of Paesiuin is wrapped in Hbscurityw Many of the ancient 
writers have mentioned it, and several moderns have endeavoured to collocate 
the facts given by them, of whteh the following is a summary. 

This aneient city had various names:' it was called PosidQma, Pa}slun], 
and Nepiunia I at t^mes^fndeed, Lucauia, the name of the whole region, 
was given to it; Postdonta and Pmstum., hogrirver, are the only names found 
on its coins. " According to the opinioa of Mazsocchi, the name Paestum 
comes from the Hebrew word Pi#M, or from thejphaideao Pirioa* which 
both signify flax, of which g^t quantities were there cuHivated. The same 
author gives also this more probable etymology; ‘^The originof Paestum is 
more certainly from the PlioMciati word Pcsitun, that is* Neptune." Mat¬ 
thew Bamontc, the brother of the Caq|^, derives tb* name i’ajstum (PaBSte) 
^ antiphrasis; lucus a non lucendfj^ ' Tlie name Posidonia is from the 
Greek noy«<8«Sc (Neptune); and fiofii Nfpfmift. - 

Tlic origin of Paistum and its f^udaiioo is lost in the night of antiejuity 
and the obscurity of fable. The'jakens, in figure beautiful ummen to the 
groin, and theticc fiijishing as fisli ordraffi^s* (as may be seen by the lasno 
re/im on the eastern portal) arc renow^d'in the Greek and Latin poets 
this fabld was^hltiBr invented at Paastutn, or at least was sooa known there. 
The first historical notice of Paestum we have from. Herodotus, the fotlier of 
history, who lived four hundred ain^forty years before Christ. He tells us 
that in the first expediuon of theGrdfeU PnoceaDsv.they came Into this coun¬ 
try and foun^d Velia, and that^hey availed thetusiSviS of the services of a 
Pa^sian architect ;-*‘^Phocenses primi -Graacoram.lopgis navigationibus usi 
suntand a little 'after,-^", Civitamm possiderpnt m agro Aiiootriac, qute 
nunc appellatur Hlaia: earn aUtem condiderunt a viro Posidopite edocti.f" 
(Lib. 1. cap. l6d aud 167 .} wh'hdt happened about the time of the Trojan 
war, and that .was one ihpttsaiwi otte bundmd and eightf years before the 
Christian era; so that in those Peslum mt^tad, atwl w.i« itr 

Sitch a fiouribfaing cppdUlou, thil it,cqn^^ve;ao iqatmraoi, an architcci, for 
the foundation of VclTa-t , From qupM-^sage«f Hc^tlotus, it is clear 
that'Pfestum twri ahd'it.inay 

established as a f^,i'^t,tf by the Etrus¬ 

cans or otherit, the i^t 

Strabo says, that there wsft a temple to Juno Argiva, built 

Padre uao al vontre cLe lermbta-, 

ra&0 )>0i ififiguradi gatUtw/r . IrB^Ur fisdine, however, to ii.sh, because of tbe 
diosfaiTctkvo which 1 founds as wel!l',a#'df on the gate. 

P«8tnn« Pissertationes. .T- 

t Lempriere says that Valla was founded six hundred years after* the coining of 
i®n«Bs into Italy, Wbi&li wcuild byiiig h dbWti to the 
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by Jason and his Argoftante; “ Proximeque ad stadia quinquaginta Posi- 
Uoivia.” Virgil (Georg, libi. 3i, v. 146,) ibeaqdM dcacnbes the effects on 
cattle of ilie usite or gad^y, in the vicitiity of the SilMtis (j^elp); “ £st lucus 
Sikri circa," &c. Tne;'Saine effects are no.i^ seen» at tio^es^ in the neighbour¬ 
hood qf PaeStum^ ' In the country aboitt l^^stptn is found also the rtn'ttnru/a ■, 
it has tbeforin,arid isabo^the mzeofit.fi€ldi|idnr,atidisof yariw^ 
it makes no M'eb, and appears generally about liarvest-lime. ^hqsc who are 
bitten by it, feel the poison iinxnedktel|jr aUnsef the body, and are driven to a 
state, boraering on madness, by excessive pain i—^for this there is no remedy 
but iuusi& and dancing: after havingheanjl the sounds of varions^nstrmneius, 
and different tunes playedy they begin to dance^lyith whooisoerer they choose 
among the, persoi^ present! becoming warmed; the exercise, they break 
out in sounds ot joy and almost of maditoss^ evincing at the same time the 
greatest pleasure, and hnaliy fall exhausted intqthe'arms of persons who stand 
prepared to receive them, j^ter sleeping for » short time, they awake, quite - 
recovered," without the slightest pain, and without any recollection of what 
has happened,—not even of having been stung I So goes theitory! 

But, to return to tbp history; A pa*sap of Strabo |k led some to believe 
that the Sybarites welie‘;tlK; foundets pf l^tum; but me Padre Paoli gives it 
a different meaning, to prove tlfat they were the conquerors ofit, aud that, 
having taken the city byttssauh, they drove out the previous occupiers :* thw 
might have happened about six hundred years before the Chi istiaa era. The 
laws of the Greek b^harifces were observed in P»stum, and the sciences 
which were professed in Sybaris we^ taught in Pmstupi, aud to tlie Syba¬ 
rites, I think, may be attributed i^jie Temples Of Peestum. Most likdy it was 
not till a more recent age that the inhabitauts. became so effeminate and 
luxurious as to make the word Sybarite proverbial, to mean a mail devoted to 
pleasure. They allowed no artificer who made a noise in the exercise of his 
art^to remain in their cities, that they lukhttiot be disturbed; cocks were 
excluded for the annoyance occasiotied by riicir crowing. 

About the year 440- before Om8|, the-Lucani, a colony pf Samuites, 
assailed the Sybarites in jhestain,.and ritade-.themselves masters of the city, 
which they retained till the year 573 before Christ,; .when, bavihg made 
common Cause with the Tarantinua against the . Homans, they were 
totally defeated by the Consuls C, Fab. Dorso and C. Claud. Coenina, 
and PtBstum fell under. the dominion of omnipotent Home. Under 
Homan laws and governors if rerq^ined till the incursions of the Goths 
and Vandals had destroyed .the HOtnan power.. After .having worn the 
yoke of the Barbariaos for some time, wo leani that the Province of 
Lucania (inctudiug Pjcstu*) yielded to the Greek Emperors, and 

Cassiodorus obtained for dimiputiofi of die tribute which it had been ac¬ 
customed to pay in pigs. JLitCjttniii ^d always had considerable commerce in 
these animals, aud to the Luckai ,attributed the invention of sausages; 
whence the Latin name oi them, 

Overrun and harassed by the cootiouai wars of Greeks and Barbarians, 
Goths, Visigoths, atids Oatfogciths, the-.beautiful cities of Magna Gracciii 
were depopulated and rts de& At length the Longohardi, in 

thC'sixth century, finished what tht^lr-^dqcesaors had begun, aud reduced 
the whole region to a desert waste. 'Tn.BUch,a statc.was It brought that a 
field Was ^ven for a sword, orannhv^yard for a horse. ' . 

The exuberance of wat«r, which faad,hjfep.the boast bf Italy, now became 
its pest; marshes and atagtutnt poods jttuu^sefb'and with their exhalations 
infected the, air aud robed tlie4«ldk|i;tlie'ltv^< ran. from their accustomed 
courses, and die magnihc«nt> brrd|^'$vsere ''rninnd by neglect, or destroyed 
by barbarian fury r-^it was at'this tame tbii^ the gabeiis and vineyards about 
rastura became bogs and'fens. ■ .. , 

* Sibatitk murum ad mare posuere, habitatores autem siursutu comuttgra- 
verttut." instead of posuerani, the Padre understondStUe Gieek text to mean de- 
posuernul, aud reims it thi^w down," for vby should the iiibabitaots take them¬ 
selves off because of the building of a wall ? 
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The Longobardi entablished the ducby of Benevento and the principality 
of Salerno,- w^iich, 4n the,ro of the hilith century becdming embroiled 

with each other, caBed in the assistance ^ Saracens, ;whohad already 
possessed themselves of Taranto and Bari. Its natural cons€q.ui^ce8 followed 
the-introduction of these new auxiliaries i their swords were turned against 
their employers ; whatever had escaped, or (dunns: three centuries) partially 
recovered from,the ififeots of the previous harbarfan mahdations* was then 
completely destroyed. ' 

Bmstam went with her ebmpeers, and was forgotten in the black darkness 
that;mantl«s the history oftheiim^ -Itmay nOt be amissy;however, to re¬ 
late the popular tradition .of the country aoont hs final destoictipn. The 
Saracens, it says^ ^ere entratppied at AgtdpoU, and held Basslum besieged ; 
but the stre^ngth pf its walls w|*.for them an itisurmountablp obstacle; they 
made an assault, and were ir^hikd with great loss. But, on the 25th of 
April, the feast of St. Mark the Evangelist, the Ftestans went out of the 
city in grand procession'(perhaps tO blessihe^rultured fields); and the Sara¬ 
cens, cnteringllg': surprise,'made themselves masters of it^ and destroyed the 
whole by fire ild swordi A few of the inljabitants escap^ to the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, and ftSUnded Capaccio Vecchio. ' 

There lay P«stum, jgrand in her ruiri.s, ‘**'tnighty*iti‘ltfcay/’ from the ninth 
century till near the t^dle of the e^tecntlf, when the Conte Gazota, 
general of aAillery to Charles ihte Third of Naples, happened to Hear that 
such a place existed,* Hf immediately visited it, 

a work on lbc subject, ^^ ehgmv&gs rcpresentnigihe newidbb^ : 

however it was not done during his lifetime, though he did not die till nearly 
thirty years after the discovery; but at iengin Ihe work made its a|rpearance 
from the hands of the Padre PaoU;‘ Bamphte says, have 

asked him if the temples and the.wall8 of the clty^n^ in fact, 

and appears indignant at their ignorance,f though he fails to account for the 
trudile blindness of his dear cotttttnmen for the space of nine hundred years, 
who “had eyes, but saw not, and hearts that did not understand. Ayl and 
there is a Royal Hunting-seat within;lmt. miles of PaKtuml Capaccio too is 
an episcopal town, in which a cachd^lidt was bmUt in the part of 

the last century, so that Neapolitan architects, as w'ell as bishops et hoc genus 
omne, must have seen P®stum aldeaSi thirty of forty years^ it was dis- 
covereill ‘* Biferi()ue rosaria P®8ti,”'bave been sung by the Latin poets, and 
their songs have been echoed by others. Tasso, although a native of Sor¬ 
rento, (on a proihontbry from whidh Pestum can be seen,) speaking of the 
“ vermiglLe ro8e,’“^y8, “ come « narra,** evidently borrowing his strain from 
his predecessors. 

Fields and vineyards now occupy^e s))8ce within the vvaUs of the city; 
and besides the celebrated monum&ts of jts former grandeur, there are m 
P^stum, a farm-house and tbs app'aTtemmeer,'~*‘a'mM$i little church called 
a Cathedral, and a iheaner house cahed the Bishop’S ralaceX—a pRa.vant’s cot, 
and the dirty little Tavema, on osfrrm, in which we were damiciliated, con¬ 
taining altogether perh.ipS about'thirty or forty souls. .The^ are certainly 
three or four primitiveshenheirda* hotd besides; but as they appear not to be 
fixtures, 1 do not reckon thiur inhabitauts among tfaoseof the ci,ty of Psestum. 
The people in this part of the -country are' noticleancr, nor are the wo^;;ien 
handsomer, than they are fiijrther north; hs^everi .1 have seen fine Greek 
-i—2— --—~— 

* ** In questo tempo arrivata a sua..ebgtdztotM» la.uotizfa di tarimonunienti di- 
menticatl e scpnOscluti, ed iu aotltu^ne, desefta‘'l^a SpUiai sopojti, coinc era di 
animo intrapreudeate, e per P«ramiBmento'A|fRe“arB al aommo trasportato, si 
portb ad opervarte, e ghtdied Sofwe ester di'l^an- vaataggio id]a repvbltca Jelte-. 
raria; se delioeate cou esatteeza, e eoU piwdt|kiOeincls«r si pubHicassero. Comin- 
ciaroDO d’ indi in pot i Ictterati a ^ijire ^equeutamente, e in ispecie gl' iiitendenti 
d’arcUitetmra, deala citta di Pesm.’^-’wFsMiCaw DisaerUticoes,^ « 

t ihtm resdi septdto rovitm; :^ceitc » dice Tetnpj, la Basi^^ c le 

mura; che setopre «oy^ e' hmi sepedti, come fklsaraente credono 

talu® fOTMtieri, d^a’ quajihe sonofWtm^^ MUchiti Peetane. 
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profiles Among the peasant women, though they are not otherwise handsome; 
the men look hkc any diing but Greeks, with their eontcal oats, and light 
bluejackets hanging ovev their sfaouldrits. On our way to Bboli this after¬ 
noon, we met several groups of.them returning from its fair, and many with 
one or two new hats piled on their old ones, iboking like Lord Peter in the 
*' Tale of a Tun.” As wr steeds were not very swift, and the carriage was 
open, we had plenty of "time to admire tbelovely scenery about the flelo. 
A great part of the country near the river on this side is covered with copse 
and underwood, as shelter for wild bears nnd the like, for royal hunting. 
Buiialoes swarm all over the marshes } they are odd-lookiag ajoimals, inva¬ 
riably bKek, with horns like rams’ hpm«, and they carry theit heads so that 
their faces are nearly parallel to the horiison: cheese is made of buffaloes’ milk, 
which is ve|^ w^ite, and so completely in ^aments, that it may he almost 
wound off U4e so tnuoh thread. 

The iocanda at Bboli was formeiiy a convent, and, in the ruined church 
belonging to it, the bones of Its fbrmer tehaots He exposed to the rude insults 
of its vagrant occupiers of the* praent time. 

—— isih. Wnile travelling in italy, those who are determined to have 
clean sheets, must be content to bifre rirera damp; and those who wish to 
haie their beds to thcsnstlves, should Ibok to sec inat they are not preiiously 
occupied. Last ni^t} should Rave had a large scorpibn tor a bedfellow, had 
it not been for that precaution; on burning down the sheets lo see that they 
were clean, couched between them lay tne largest*reptile of the kind 1 had 
ever seen. , 

At half-past five this morning we came off for moles in a calash, which 
we were much mistaken in supposing that we sfaoula have to ourtselvcs, fur 
there were no less than font besides outssrives and the driver. One who had 
not seen a set-out ofthe kind, wouldbeltueried to know how seven persons 
could be accommodated in a vehicle not larger than our one-horse chaise, al¬ 
though it was drawn by twp horses abreast, one in, or rather under, the 
shafts, and the other on the near^sid% harnessed like a trace-horse Jn our 
road we saw several inatapees of eight grown persona on one of these vehicles 
drawn by hut one horse, and that one swiiwing aloiw at full trot. How¬ 
ever, loaded as we were, we soon reached Salerno, where we breakfasted, 
and were quickly on the road again for Naples. The scenery up from Salerno 
docs not show to half the advantage it does in gomg down, yet still we had 
enough to admire. We took a peep at the remains of Pompeii On passing 
them, and afterwards loitered an hour at Torre della Nunziata, while the 
horses rested. On attiyiug ai the barrier-of the Ponte della Madalena, we 
were detained sOme time about the disgusting passports, and were at 
length discharged, by Our v^tluriuo, aJad of about twenty, getting a sound 
box on the ears from ono ofthe people there. 

^ * 

NEW BE81ES OP nlUSlAH ENTSRTAJNMENTS.* 

New Arabian Nights !---<Wh«t I New Arabian Nights' Entertainment# of 
the old stock 1 genuhiel more endBinarasade! more Zobeide 

and Cameralzaman, andCoi|Hitatu|eie drePnithfid, and ladies in veils, 
and enraptured linen-drapers, end ni^icians, and “ light of 

my soul," and beads made no nenre of than tdrh^tops t 
To hear of more Arabian Nights w«k to us, fee being told that we 
were to haw a new piece of Ghil^i«Wiid,-*-thrttfr volnntes Of Rejuve¬ 
nescence,sprift|f(»tiine Within fhe’1t^^ihg,-14ta]^ Wonder,—a glut of 


• New Arabian Nights* featertaimiiMii*, selected firom the orilinal Oriental M§. 
by Jos. Von Hammer, wia noW first translated into Engliidi by the Rev. George 
Lamb.—Ivols. small Svo. * 
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wllUngr credulity. It is tib.« neatt thing to Itaving; wings to one’s 
shoulders* We have a re^ct for the common-places of life; nobody 
has more ;—but we do not find the goods and chattels of the world of 
imagimidon tangible on dtat account; nayt perhaps the very heighj;, 
towhicjh we carry oar regard ibr the one, enables us to be properly at 
home with the other. As imaginf^on fetches out the beauty of-a com¬ 
mon-place, so the pleasure adorned or not, is 

traceable to the very satne ^etery by wlach we receive impressions 
from a diii^liMi^intwy. ure not-pleased with a horse, merely 

because hei^j^rina .i^em l^ichm^sid to Lopdpn 5 they admire in 
hi|m the mysterious qutdi^NfjehlKed beantyr »»d grace, and good-humour, 
things iritelligential and sph^tfod; itor is the. power by.’whacli he carries 
them less mysterious, when they conm to mvesilgiiUjeit; no, nota jot 
less so than that of the enchanted'horse />f the Oalen^s* It takes 
therefore no violent process with ,U8 to tarn the every-day horse into 
the horse rottiantic. We disihount,j^r; Charles and untmristeh Sir Billy; 
and lo! in the twinkling Of a swifebi^ljlic animaUhat we took for a good 
beast enough, with no other ideas ih jbia head tW hilnaelf, becomes 
the steed- , 

On which-the Tartar king did ride. 

Many a time have we met Cambuscan in a country road, and ridden 
with Odin down a gap in a forest. So with houses, and men, and wo¬ 
men. Npt-having the insight of beatix ax4 materialists into the super¬ 
natural world, it is impossible us to say how many ethereal exis¬ 
tences there may or may not be nouhd. about us, or whether they may not 
occasionally be in our studm and sitting-rooiits. A palace full of en¬ 
chantment is, therefore, no audi%dtrageous matter in oar eyes. We 
take it as kindly as we did when ; have a rSspect fot the perilous 
chapel, arid a handsome mis^yip'^ before the forbidden door. Men 
with us ate not merc4y Joneses and Tomkinses. God forbid! Shall 
we consent to take a carpenter, or-a Htd^^monger, or a man of fashion, 
merely for what he pretends to be.f Kot we! Nothing shall induce m. 
Hath not the commonest of his tiibe, organs, and properties, and di¬ 
mensions, and edinforts, and cares ? Has (though you would riot 
think it, to look at him) been a little interesting infant, a mysterious 
creation, die object of a thousand l^mses apd anxieties to at feast two 
other beings, as ordinary-lookitlg arid wonderfutss himself? Has he 
not (though he is not old) gone tbrou^ sensations infinite ? and were 
w'e to know tlrcm ell, should we notl^ to laugh, and to w'eep, 

and to respect the stupid-looking cut orliis face with those touching 
wrinkles in it, and to recognisKsin bm, not straply a man and a brother, 
hut a sensitive existence we know not what, a fiAlow-wonder, suffering 
and enjoying, come we know, nol; whence, and going wc knowftot 
whither ? May t|ie angel of Jpfeatb fbd no peuth in our hearts, if we 
have riot given the benefit of these memtatfens (a great deal more tiiaii 
we ought to have done) to the verie^ knave y^ioin uJiath been ouf lot 
to encounter 1 And wonm! Is ktfei^ietmg woman nothing but what 
a common-place fellow, or a fojrihal!i6^,.oif a^debauchee, tak(?s her for? 
Forbid it love, and poeti^, and afi’that, in resorting to the colours of 
irnagination, does but do justice to ^e emotions which she excites I Jo 
the mystery of a, cheek, or ah eye, pr a kind heart, a thing that con¬ 
tains no more in itthan what the tongpe of an rrcry-day slave lari utter ? 
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Let him first undertiike to explain to uar the subtlest cliarras of music, 
or to anaiyse and to talgfatise breath of God which arisen in the 
bree ze of nightj^and^dfwlnhh her ekkteneq partakes* Sunbeams niay 
♦play oh the dead log to no purpose ; but they*play bn the ii^ tree, and 
the blossoms come forth. Are; real, because ^e blos¬ 

soms praise tbem ? , Amidst So many beatoies and wopder% than which 
nothing can be raoto beautiful is the mighty sense 

of revolting from another toto of proving tlitit we 

are iafe%)r, in the number of ourtottEtos pleasure, to clTiidren, to 
poets, and to wise men ? 

We had a misgiving, in spite of our enthusiasm, that these new Ara¬ 
bian Nights would be as dull as. some others that have occasionally 
transpired ; that we ^lould hear of nothing but fables thrice told, and 
"those badly; that some new Seven Wise Alastefs wouldbe as para¬ 
bolical and pvoaiog as the old ones; aad some marvidlous,young Prince 
astonish tlie Court with Ids wisdom, and the readers w’ith his stupidity. 
A few wise masters there, are, in<d,ttdmg a young prince, in the story of 
Kijig Jilia, all very sage and tiresome, and lugging in unhappy stories 
by the head and sboalders;—** Wretches that yfe arc!” said Wird Khan 
to his women, ** ye have plunged^^f^ into ruin, as the tortoises did the 
partridge.”—-“ Will you sot tolp^ that story ?” said the women ; “ it 
might perhaps amuse us a little.”. -The whole of the history of King 
Jiiia^ds a fatiguing mixtoreof thetm^tol^nd the extravagant; of les¬ 
sons that seem made only to ptotoltoijfeople to avoid them, and tales of 
the marveilotfs, wild beyond catching. These stories, however, are 
genuine; and, in the dullest and the wildest, there are passages to interest 
a student of things Eastern. In tlie'ltory of Jamasp, Belukia finds him¬ 
self in 8 soundless subterraneous 'Vault,” where was “ a conflux of all 
the seas and waters of the earth.”' This is like the grand fiction of 
Mr. Coleridge in Kuhla Khan :— * 

In Xanadu did Kuhla iChan 
-A-stalely pleasure-house ordain, 

Where Alpn, the sacred jiver, ran ; 

Through caverns, measureless to man, 
y Down to a sunless main. 

In the same story is anolhet fiction,Vs bFiUiant.^as this is splenm. In 
the fifth sea Belukia finds small islahd, of winch the mountains were 
of crystal, throHgb whicH glittered veibi of the finest gold; they were 
covered with lofty palm-toe^ the,fruit of which was al^ of pure gold. 
Towards evening, i^kkio, to'his gtoat astonUhrnent, remarked that the 
earth began to sjjarh;le aS'’the sky geew dark, “ Ah 1” said he, “ this 
then is the Isle of Gold EJowers, tsfhmh I have often heard desciibed as a 
piSce of the aim, which Was hrokep oflf and fell into the sea, and yet 
produces gold and light," Thid. a^^eam-to be eminently beautiful and 
poetical: Milton and Spenser ’^ouM aotdiave disdained to add such an 
island to their dominions. The fbllowtog is edifying, and should have 
done more good to the relater of {^ j;v.,il(atoel, a Greek philosopher, casts 
all his books into the sea, preserving finly five.leaves, which , contained 
“ the quintessence of the wisdom of five hurtdred volumes.’! King 
•Jilia’s prime minister gives us his Opinion of what constitu|es, a reasph- 
able attachment to woirtomf A man, he says, in jprder to enjoy the 
pleasures of femfe tociety, nsk'd'^ in iti “ lie 
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eats to appme huttger, and drinks to allay thirst. Precisely so tlie ra¬ 
tional mail «onaid^ women. ^ % twenty-four hours; 

it is quite aoiKcient to spend tw^ve of tlmm in the of 

the day ought to be devoted to businessj study, and repose.”--*** A trim 
reckoning.” 

' Bufttnrss .... .... 4 hours. 

^ Studyr,,.. 4 

llepo&e.. 4 , 

1%B Ladies.,|[2 .(»< 

Total 24 

An oriental Franklin^ in Itla anxiety to see reason Nourish, would 
have had this eirculsted on printed cards to hang np/ and eaUed it “ Poor 
Pikh's Almanack, pr the' RationaV Man’s Jlvcry Day Book,”-r-ln the 
History of Mairuf, the hero recounts among the tricks of bis olvUdliood, 
tliat he used to disguise himself with hia/iompanioas as Christian chil¬ 
dren, creep into the churclies of Chiro, ateal the •books, and ** then sell 
them to the priests at ahigh peiee.” 3^ translator observes in tlie 
preface, that stories of this last kind hetray atf origin much laier tlian 
that of the Others. The oldest orig^t' Thousand and One hrighls,’lie 
conceives to have bw;n aw^rk of^ersian, or perhaps Indian genius, 

“ and, in all probability, translated about die time of the Caltph Maa- 
siir—that is> about thirty yearsL*l^oro the reign of Harun al Rashid, 
who w’as destined to play so disttl^'ishcd n part in tbe.later editions of 
it.” The Arabians added, from dwe 0 time, stOi^tOs both of Arabian 
and of Grecian origin} and final^, on the extinOtion of the Caliphat 
at Bagdad, the ascendancy of the B^^tiiui and bd^rcaliplis gav^ to 
a third increase and modification ^ stories,. 
whatever time Or country they may pretend to, are painted after tho.se 
of Cairo. By means of entitling the work ‘ N igldJSia instead of Tales, the 
authors were at liberty to iitclnde aa many,stories as they thought proper. 
Without stopping to compare tlicse opinions, with tlie theorie.s of Warton 
and others, most of which may be easily reconciled, it is impossible to deny 
their great appearance of truth ; 'and it is pleasant tO observe that the 
translator does not attempt to palm all his tales upon us for good ones. 
He gives up the stale repefitiomtDfTSDme of themf and tbedulness and 
outrageousness of odters; justly'fihhikingi at the sapme time, that a ge¬ 
nuine F.astefn story may be intCrestt^ to’the lovers of that class of 
reading, from circumstknees iiidepeiident oS its meadt as a. narrative. 

These concessions premised, ahd tbeleast entertaining of the three vo¬ 
lumes beiug dospatched, we have nobesitationln saying, fiiat next to the 
popular sequel to the Arabian KFighm, called Arabian Tales, containing, 
among other, the admirable’stonOs oi'II Boindoiiani and Maugral^', 
tlW first two volumes of this work arehyftw: the heat addition to the 
stock that has appeared, knd will am|dy repay the genuine reader. 
They are in particular remarkable, nod indeed rndque, as containing the 
very best s^cimens of Eastern pojpl^ we remember to have seen, 
with the exception of t^ romaaoaof'Aflt«r,{ and even by the side of 
Antar, though they have not the samb fxcessive air of unpremeditated 
passion, and what may be called naked vigour of the Desert, they tnay* 
challenge a comparisqn of meiriit, bkc and passion witli 

the very languor of lefinemehti ’Talii® the imlowing selecti(m. We do 
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not'soruj^le to aiffirm, that ii will pjease the reader, in proportion as he 
cao see mto the 4^pih pf h poetryi An irnage, here or 

there, may be ia Ihtle startling irotti its ttQ^tntndnness t tl^ burning sun 
of the Bs^ and South might as well have,heenfeltby sotne readers, in 
order to help them toarijj^t apprehension of the devouring flame inside 
of a ^urk or an ArabjT A beauty, who is familiar with nothing about 
the ostrich hut the feathers, may not cscactly be able to Goneeive tire 
compliment of being tdd thatsherpsemblBstbatanimal in the “ 

But a little knowledge Helps us over, apparent absurdities, and the 

rest is the common property im^Uation abd sentiment. 

“ Hassan never took his eyes off the faireitt of the fair, whose beauty 
surpassed even his imaginatioo. He saw a moutlt, shaped like Solo¬ 
mon’s 'seal ; hair, long and black* like a tempestuous winter night,” 
(this is in a high gust contrast and pasaion);—“her elegant and 
graceful body, which resemUed a branch of the tr^ Myrobalan, rested 
on hips that m plumpness and whiteness surpassed tWe of the ostrich.'’ 

“ Ah I when willthglhappy day break for me, when my cheek shall 
once more rest agaBst thinei’^ . , 

“ Inbnman Ufe, are tiiit death at^, the.vehement passions so far alike, 
that we begin with talking of theiitfcj^ finish with profound meditation?” 

“ 1 weep when the spa sets t^nd these sand-hills; and, when it 
rises, I see my tears m the dwa d morning.” 

“ Her languishing beay!^ was Jjl^a gaselle panting w'itli thirst.” 

“ Since thy departure, I have sdlft 'none in whom 1 did not fancy 
that 1 beheld thy form", eveh when fclosed mine eyes I still saw thee, 
and it was as if thou hadst tak^ up thy abode between my eye-lids and 
the pupils of my eyes.” * 

“ O, breath of njornittg! them art mingled with her breath!” 

“ When thou passest in a dream by my bed, thou wilt find it wet 
with my tears.” ’ > 

[This last would hardly be,taken jGgir speech of a priest. The 
following, from another clerical lover, more orthodox.] 

“ The dew of her, lips is d^cioua wine, and the plumpness of her 
hips praiseth their Maker.” 

“ The rose, like a tmdet vhi^, hidea its bluabing faa^ in the bud.” 

“ Tlie bud of the ad'jf need) “ is like lips preparing for a 

kiss." » ^ 

“I found in a‘gaii|!^7 warning jt^ verdiwe^-a.maiden with flowing 
hair.—-I asked her nmne.\ shdre^ed, die maiden who casts 

the hearts of her lovm amid I turned complaining 

towards her. ‘ Xoa yomracl^’ a|^ she, ' to the rugged, rock.' 

* Ah V returned 4, ^ though yoyrd^ be roak* yot I will not despair, 
fer Heaven causeth wri|ar m spiwlrl^ th.e jfO^ itaedfi’ ” 

“ I swear it by the whiteness bthls b^w, aa4,by the darkness of his 
hair { by his eye-brows, whieW like.^tchmWjiStationedabove his eyes, 
extend their hands to each otlmri” .(We are ^kdotnon and Anacreon 
met togeriicr) “by the Wks which*i«^over his temples, and which 
resemble the acorpWs, whose lo(4ra)UDe was la^ to lovers; by the 
roses of, his complexicm; by the myrtles ofhis shifting hair j by the 
^ grace of his motions,, and the majesty of bis repose/” 

“ He reproves me because to raise my eyes so high 

as to him. He banishk^^^^^m^ presence." (This is. said in a 
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pri'Uy spirit of iriake-beliese.) ‘‘ too is in his hand. He 

knows what is jpjipingin my heart ; the God that animates me harii 
already revealisd ;it to him. 0, my heart ! wherefore trfejmhfest thou ? 
art thou not afraid of the envious 

" Beloved of my heart! light of my eyes!” said she; embracing him, 

“ knowest thou the proverb tiddch says, that .man is worth what he 
holds in hisibands ?” (The lover had tenderly withdrawn his caresses.) 

“ Put thy hands then in mine, that I may posses^the greatest treasure 
in the world.”—Noureddin gave hef botn his hands, and she covered 
them with htef khiiaes^ WhHfe thdy tJitis engaged, the stars began 
to glisten in th^ dcmatnont, imd the brcaih of God arose in the breeze 
of night." , ^ 

It isMidicult for the grace and etdemhity bf passion to go beyond 
this—The followmg is of a li§dtter strain. It is a conceit, resembling 
the account which the vessel gives of its birtl^and fortunes in Catullus; 
but, like his, a beadlaful conceit.'• 

The iair one took out of a glraim satijiii bag thirty-two pieces of 
wood, which she put together, and at jb^gth Ccuii^posed with tirem a 
boautiiul Indian lute. She.pressadit to litr like a mother em¬ 

bracing her child, and bs^ft to soimd it. Twlute, animated by her 
lovely fingerSj began to acquire cOig^tpusness, and to recollect its ori¬ 
gin and its fortunes. It remetUbereo^ne countries where it had been 
planted as a tree, the waters by which it h^ been irrigated, the wood¬ 
cutter who had felled k, the artis^i^ hadyitdught it, the ship which 
had carried it, and all the difForetipi^ds through which it had passed. 
Touched by the fingers of the beautiful girl, it responded, by harmo¬ 
nious tonesi to the following I was once a tree, on which dwelt 

nightingales, who imparted to ma^ifelisb for harmony. , I bent down 
my branches and silenced my leaves, that t might listen to and learn 
tlicir strains. A cniel hand cut toei fhotigh onconseious of any fault, 
into pieces, and transformed m^, as thou seest, into a lute. The fin¬ 
gers touch me, but I bear with'patience the bibws of n &ir hand. As 
ii reward for my sabmissionr, I enchaDEt, b^ my dotes, all those who 
have a relish for the amusements of a charming company. I repbse on 
the bosom of the fair, and the arms of Houris entwine ray neck." 

It is in such literal prose translations as thpfi, in those of Carlyle’s 
specimens of Arabian poetry, andthJ^romanceof Antar just mentioned, 
that the genuine reader wiU seek fof the^ctical talwat p$ the Bast, and 
not in the rhymes of Sir Icmetl* If a poatiteal 'icranslation does 

not combine spirit and letter t» the veryiitgheat degree, it-can bear no 
comparison with the most titeral prbse VbrSibp. The latter con tarns the 
soul without the music. The former givbs the tsttslii; without the soul, 
and in general very badly too. There are some patapbrases of Anacreon 
by Cowley, very airy and joyous, ai^ such' as nngbt suppose Ana* 
creoD to have written^ b^Kl he eliUsen to bipb long. SilS^ Anacreon is a 
little box of quintessencies (- tUaid a read^i^ id capable of appreciating 
the extract itself uuaduUerkfod, had betttW;res6rt>tb the pretty slender 
volume containing Dn, Orge!r*s baqMf^^bigJ^ral prose version, for 
the use of students, tlaa to anyiif the cloying mixtures 

that have been palmed upom us in vwse. We wish Gladwin, or Gil-^ 
Christ, or some other Orientel s(didiar,lltvould do as much for Hafiz - 
giving U8 a genuine taste of die Persian's hand, not indeed with all the 
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sparkle 6F its lute about it, btit at least natiyei and the poet*s own, un* 
sophisticated with the cujBrand rufiles of a 'Common-place Englisli ver¬ 
sifier. A volume of selections, witiv t^ f«st and versbn together, in die 
maiincr of *Orger’5 Anacreon, would be hailed witli delight by the 
curious in Eastern t^ep^ . s ,. • 

The present stories «uf|)aaa, in poetry^ those previously pnddished ; 
the translators of which omitteid passages of i^t sort; but they do not 
e^ual the beat of th(i||m in plot ai^ cWrat^r*, There is enou^t, how¬ 
ever, to delict the genuine Ar^m reader. He feels tliat 
he has hitherto not estbaUsied.^^l^ treS^re, find hopes yet that 
some more brij^t moments In iraclt of reading may 

occur, Hite days that retaill the hoUdays oCbis cbtij^md. For our parts, 
we only wanted a snug seat in a dobr-way, and a p^nyworth of the an¬ 
cient crisp rosy-faced a^les, (theyrnake nd imch apples now-a-days,) to 
rendeE.our enjoyment of sptne of the stories compMe. The best are the 
Brazen City; C^mkridzaman and the JovreBer's'^l^; and the Truth and 
Honour of a Sedopin^ in voluniwe the first; wad the whole of the stories 
in volume the seco]!j[d,<,whM* hr eVi^ Oespect is by far the cleverest of the 
three. The third volmiie> bs we hmre already nanarked, is worth little. 
For the Brazen Ci^HI^set.out^n'.oOr*travels, with almost as much 
gravity as we shonfd have old; The story of Camaralzaraan 

and the Jeweller's Wile, where d^bian has his own wife shown to him as 
the mistress of another, an astonishing likeness, reminded us of the 
iiiteresting’episode ofOrtjUt^B ^^e DrlaMdn Innamorato. Besides, 
the very name of Cam^alzathfOi Strih ttory. fiassait of Bassora is wild 
hnd extravagant, butjt is f# of poebry, The ladies, who put on 
bird-clotlpng and ily witli it, areit^not’so good, as the gentle twilight 
creations pf our friend Peter WM'ins, But of all one's dreams, the 
power of ffight is Vhat-one most'Wishes to realize; and it might be 
done in a less poetical manner.' A gigantic dove flying+down to a 
stream to bathe, and landing, instead of Jtself, a human beauty, is not 
among the wor^ Of , sJ^f 

- Such fights as yotnhfoji^pocts (beam, 

/ ’ On'sttma^e>V!»:by belted stream, 

Zeinal-mewkssh^ who rped^s fou^i^es meet,'and all four go home 
mad with vmmtijimi, jj^O to diimr four beds and die of four 

raging love-lkvms, ^ an old story. She pampers 

a ease ip atyle;^ turd^md to put her in 

fetters, bit bi« wh^\W4hUtJioV W^td Zeinal-mewaisif 

was.” Th«patria!f0fe.«h4 fifty Chmdan convent, intending 

to sing psalms, goi^^'^abtesoflter beapt^; and being seized with 
forty intolcratte p&sle;^ d%>the^^'n ^favea, Apd die like the judges. 
^Mai?ia, the Girdle-m^;4dti^'^^y,rdtarmer; ^ jokes the mer¬ 
chants that come devotes part of 

the night to earning a Koureddin, and rests 

as wdl during the reipaipd^itiil^^ItjjW^i^ ought to do, had our unmin¬ 
gled htanaip duringb^of heteti^’' ^SheSjen evinces a new talent at 
boxing ears .and headis, ’!» pultmg a Kttle too mucli 

salt in one’s The 'Ci|wvjeri»d,PricSi^i' «d»ch clost^ dm second vo¬ 
lume, would Iiftve, be^;whrd^'!^a by Chaucer or Boe- 

. cacciQ. - 
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ADWUESS TO Ml{. CKOSS, OF EXETER ’cilANGE, ON THE 
DEATH OF THE KLEPKANr, 

“ ’Tis GVmf-^biR rmng Gfrcecr iio more/’-r^GlAouR. 

: Oh, .Mr.'Crossl- ; ■ 
l%mit a sorry stranger ut draw n^r 
Andshedatear, 

(I’ve shed my shiUing) for thy recent IbasJ 

I've wen a vbitor, C : ■. 

Of pl4, a iort of a BuBon inqujlaltor, 

OF ^hy Menagerie—^aiid^knew the bfeast 
Thai^4cea9edi-* ' 

1 was the Damon of the gentle giairt, ' ^ 

, . oft have been. 

Like Mr,..BLean> , 

Tenderly Btndled hy his trunk comidiaiiti 
Whenever 1 approach'd)! tile kindly brute. 

Flapp’d^hj® prodigious ©a«( and befit his knees,— 

^'’v It makes me freeze 
To think of it chums ebrtid better suit, 
i^lxchahging gratefunooksihr graieful rriiilt,—» 

For so our form.er dearness was ■begun. 

1 bribed httn 'with. an apple, sand begllded 
The beast of bis affectiom'lfike'a child ; 
AndweUhelovedmetffl^^UfcWsttppno 
(Except wneti ho was wild); 

It makes me blush for human fmeods-—but none , 

I have so iruily krat orii^ea{^y won! 

Here ti his pen 1— 

The casket.-^bht the jewel ts away!— ,, 
Thedenisrifleddfitsj^izen— 

Thif fresh free'air ibteatlws, nothing of bis*^ 

And sets ane 8ighi,!«@» its closeness.. 

This light one-story , 

Where, like a ci^ud, 1 used to feast my eyes: on 
The grandeur of'^js Titan-rtke horizon, * 

Tells a daik tale of its ■ 

The very beasts lambent toe 

The shPg^ Bison 

bssaneth his head d^ected on his kneel , . 

Th* llyeua’s laugh is hi^’d, and Monki^s popt. 

The Wild Cat frets in a oomptaining whme. 

The Panther panes restlessly about 

walk her sorrow out. 

The inons in a Akepur. bass repine,’'— 

l^he Kangaroo;wriftgS'lts.sorry short fore paws, 

> §.hneks copio froln the Macaws, 

The old bald Vulture shak^ hls naked head,' 

And pineih for the,||^, . ■ 

The Boa writhes into, a double kndtt,"’ , ' " 

l%e keeper , ' • ' ■ ‘ 

, Whilst sawing' bones^ ^ 
Andlookaaik'anceatihedesertedspot-— 

Brutal apd rational .lau^khbitloss;,, 

The flower of thy beastly’famtly 1 , 

• Poor Mrs, Cross 

Sheds frequent tears into 4r daily tea* 

, And weakens her Bohea! 

Oh Mr- Cross, how little it gives birth , 

To grief, when human greatness goes to earth, 
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How kw Ument fo» Cz<i«'— 

But oh the umversn! heart o’eriiow'd 
At his high mass. 

Lighted by gas, 

When, like Mark Anthony, the Jkeejier show**! 
llje Elephantine scars I— • 

Rc^rtet's eyes 
* WWb 0 f ah eg^like aiae. 

Men that haJ nevet vrapt fi» Bftnfdcr’d Marrs I 
Hard'^bearthd edithts ndth iroii ^ces 
Their sHtteaall 
And dis^ Mp ^aed 

ChtttptwUors went fret®^io tiheh !-*- 
That ghef has left hs trace*: ^ , 

Tife poor old Beef-eatet has gone much glrtyer . 
With sheet regret. 

And dae (^aette 

Seem? the feast'-tronble of the beasts' Po^^rl 

And 1 too we^ J—>z\, do*en of great meh ^' 

I could hare snared ssithout a single tear; 

But then , 

They arc renewable ftom year to year! 
miftii Oents u ould l^ae, though Cent resign’d the jien 
I tdwMI bot wholly 

Despair for six ihonthaw another C****, 

Nor, though ir*»***»s** o,j ^,s 
Bt melanchol3r»’-w“m 
But when will so^h an Eleolimt appear! 

Though Penley were destrt^’a at Drmy Lane, 

His like might come a^in! 

Fate might supply 

A second Pownll, If the itrst should die j 
Another'Bennetj if the sire were snatch’d; 

Bamesx^'^ht be matdra } 

And Time ml up the gap 
ft;, Were Parsloe laid upon the gree^ earth’s lai>, 

Claremont might be equ«|[?dw.l could hope 
1 MU human greatness Is, alas, lo puny!) 

For other B^ertons—another 

But not anmhmrCnunee! 


WplH bebdeadl 

Apd there a m in Nakrex^ eley^n 
Feet high bylwyeBi— 

? Five living tons l—And I remain -Nedne stohe 
Df 4dn and bone! 

It is eodu|^ to make me ehalm my head 

And dream the grave's brinl- 
*Tis \vorse toAbmk, 

How like thf Beast Mmj life i 'w led P*- 

Hff* Aaoriftd'dfeww 

Of my poor publie sefjtmti my aagauty, 

■| Tojeolfeihe r^city *>' 

# Of emtain folks in fltmhWfim Row, 

' A slavish toU m win ap uppitt ItmTi*"- 
^, AM ahanibjgjdry 

ff ever you hehmd me tii^yirl my pen 
'Fo card 4 pdwlc supper, that is, «al 
In the hare street, 

Or tuui about ibeir literary deri«— 

_ f ’ 
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llFX’OtLECTIONS OF THE XJFE OF JOHS o’KEEFFE. 

\ 

I WAS boria in on4;|e,2ith oflane, 1747 ; my 

father was a native ofthe1fcing»,Cobiity/BJa4 my county 

of Wexforti. 1 was designed by my ]^nt8fr^ my own inclination 
for a painter, and not above six years of age when, I was placed at Mr. 
West’s academy, *^haw’s court, Dame-street, iPtibHn. ^ ^est^ a 
Waterford man,and took Jbis painting-stupes in'Paris, under Boochier, 
the disciple of Le Brun,' distingi^ed foir tiis painted series of;;)llex- 
ander’s battles. My drawing gave' me an early taste for the afttiqde, 
and consequently set nte teadir^* From the <3reek, Batin, and 
French, acquired under Father Austin^ to whose school, itt'Gook- 
street, I went, my fancy soOn strayed iil) Shakspeare, old Ben, Con¬ 
greve, Cibber, and Farqulmr. The first come¬ 

dies, with the prints prefixed to each of them, set me stu%^ and 
acting private plays among my schoolfeflows; and;pis transition from 
drawing to poetizing was ultimately (as my sight b^ah to fail at sdVen- 
aud-tweniy) very fortunate for me :—>a todb can compose with his pen 
in the hand of an amanuensis; btit the pencil he must bold in his own 
hand.,' , 

Whilst I was at West’s academy, betook a very fine highly finished 
drawing of me, in black and white challyi: I was then about eight 
years old : it is in the fJttidd Style drawing tlie boys 

used to study. ’Fhe late Mr, Fi^cis; sftccesror to^h father in 
tlie rhastership of the academy, (^tefiilly preserved it, and it is still in 
being,'as many of my friends fettiifly have told toe they had seen it. 
Another line drawing, done by John Bryan, naO; Of die wad made 

me standing, leaning on the head of a DemoBthenes, the port crayon 
in my right hand; a third of me,,by Thomas Hickey, as sitting for a 
drawing (Hickey went draughtsman to China with Lord Macartney 
and a Iburth drawing, by Trot^ier, the centre of three heads; myself 
supposed to be singing, with Cartwright, one of the boys, playing the 
flute on .one side, and Mr. Manning, the master of the Ornament 
Academy, (who had studied in Paris) playing the violin on the other. 
Mine is a front face, with the right hand aj^earing; an^d the two others, 
^profiles. These timee latter drawil^, with others, worn pr^egerved 
with great care in tl(e Dublin SociejyKooms, as imecimetis oftiie pnj- 
ficiency which the students hsti m*ide under old ifr, West^s tuition; 
and. indeed his drawing of what is, tedboically cifiled tit? Academy 
Figure was unrivalled. ’ Befojm Tdismiss my idrawing tidverituresv to 
enter on my dramatic career, to which tiws? drawing pumuits led me, 

I recall to my mind tvith pleasure, thirt I did .^ey portraits of 
friends; amongst otiiers, two wbole-lmigths orWi^m Lewis, the 
comedian, in the characters of Belcour anti Captain Bmsfen,—the first 
in coloured wash, the Utter in bistre, ^1# highly finished; and ano¬ 
ther of Bishop fit Derry’s finale cradle. I also did 

four views of Belfast for Lord iDon?^, Who^s then at tliat place ; 
and set my pencil going fm Ais pridaimd plea^re,- apd nut emolument *' 
(I say pride, for be was owne^ of town and tfenritory round about 
it); and two views of KilkcaMy,'to and-upmse myself. ^ 

One day passing thtoOj^ I'aHiaiBisnti^treet, Bublin, George Faulk- 
j >T7~vbt. XVvl. NO. LXIV, .f 2 A 
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ner, the printer, was standing at his own shop-door; I was induced to 
stare in at a bust on the Cdpater. He observed me, and, by the port¬ 
folio undar my arm^ knew 1 was a pupjd at the Royai ^ad^ I re- 
nudhed in hsed attent^^ kindly invitedfii^ ^ to 

bust* saying it was .theibi^ of Ids frie;^d abd patron Dean Swift. To 
display it in all its difi^ent, 9 dew 8 * be turned it round and round for 
me, and then brought' me upstair^ to see the picture of Swift. 

George Faulkner was a fat lifde nuui, with a large well-powdered 
wig, Bi^ brown cloth^t-his pireci^ of roeech in using the word 
opposite instead of,/ncuig^ was the.^se of Swift choosing him for his 
printer. At this |ietiod of t»y boylfeood Swift’s memory was recent; he 
was greatly beloved and revered id Dublin.' Th^e were many signs 
of him ip canonicals; they w«|e called the Drapier’sitead, from the sig¬ 
nature of his letters against ,Wood% halfpence. Atnohgst a multitude 
of benevolent.actions, he lent small Sums to trade^eople, to be repaid 
at a shilling a-%eek,. .five pounds the greatest practice laid 

; the |ouDdation of ^fpany a fortune obtained by industry, and was the 
suppewt of nupmroikS families; but one neglect of the shilliDga-^eek 
payment, no more money was lent to, that person/ iWhene^^^^^ 

Dean wsdked out, the, people l^owed him with shouts ofblessings, and 
the childly held h» cassock, ''^y early passion for the' drama made 
me like Swift very much, from his having been a friend of Gay. 

In 1755 die celebrated Mrs. Woffington acted in the first play I ever 
8aw--«Aliciav in “Jane Shore.” I remember, some years afters seeing 
her mother^ whom she comfortably 

old lady, in her short black velvet oloak^ w^ fringki,a dia¬ 

mond ring, and small agate snufi-box. She had nothing to mind but 
going the rounds of the Catholic chapels and chattiiig with hex neiglv 
hours. Mrs. Woffington, the actress,. built and,endowed a number of 
alms-houses at Teddington, Middlesex, and there they are to this day. 
She IS buried in the church; her name on her tpmb-stone. 

1|56, Hamilton^'Caifterwards eminent in the first class ofhistorical 
painters in England) yvas my fellow student in the R. A. in Dublin: he 
might have beimfive years my elder; and was remarkable for'choosing, 
when, drawing the huraan figure, the most foreshortened view, conse¬ 
quently the roost difficult-—(the«^nest specimen of foreshortening is 
that oflKkg Charles^ Apothet^s in roo-heilil^ bf the (ffiapel at » 
Whitehall.^, Our premtums were adjudged once a year, in the. puuse of 
Lords, Dublin: the drawings otthe candidates were pinned round the 
walls to be examined, as to their merits and classes. The boy wrote 
previously in chalk under hia drawing “ from the if it was so; and 

from the round,” if from a bust or j^ue. My brother Daniel was one 
4^f the younger candidataa, ^edl ftffiof their gamb^a, got to plucking 
off the large scarlet tassels and bobbins ftom die b^bes, and pelting 
them #<t each other, One of ffiese struck, Hamilton’s drawing, which 
beingi m ch4ks was consequent^ ,much rojured. . He, enraged, think¬ 
ing ffiat poofT Dan had done dm gave him a most tremens 

^ dous box on the ear. accident, by iWdrawing being spoiled, 

* lost Hamilton the j^enfiinUi The names cd* those who obtained the 
premiums, and their ffiffierent classes, were in the new^apers : this 
was the proudest stimulus to our emnlation. T once obtained the head 
premium for my drawing of die Ariadne, the well-rfenown fipi antique^ 
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My first sight of LoSfidott was from Highgate hill, on the 12th of 
August 176^, the day the, prince of Wales was born. I, being at that 
time about fifte^i^aaw of age, was consigned by tay mother to an 
aunt; ain London; and sailed ftom Dublin to 
Parkgate, ihthe Hoj^sl <5b8rIo|te, the elder Captain Cauaieir. Robert 
Nugent, Lord Claris^ a|terwar’ds Ek»4''5!iflEtgefttr, was on board; he,a 


ham, was with hira,-r-a^ne ajp^gMylitfle child about four years of age. 
Lord Clare had {uirchased ii^|yand two ^remarkably fine horses, 
which, with the man wiiO^hjid earfiof i^hem, were to follow him at 
leisjire. My Irish friendft.,thbuglit this a ^ood opportunity for me to 
have the riding of one of these #aperh'^rses, -widj the protection of 
the servant, the two hundred’ and twelve miles from Parkgatc to 
I-tmdon. ... V 

I was happily settled with my auiajt. at^d he^'husband Mr, Bartlett, 
(a German,) at their very hands,otne house in <!^v^hteud^w. A few 
weeks after my arrival, I was standing in ^fie eourf^^ James’s Palace 
that opens opposite to St. Jame$’s>street i there wp a'gfifeaterowd;—the 
Queen came to an open window left hand, near the passage 

leading to the Park, with the ihfiiht l^riace of Wales in her arms, to 
display him to the admiring.pt^plethe babe, frightened at their loud 
shouts and loyal hnzsas, cri^i and the Queen delivered him to a lady 
who stood by. I can acquit myrndf of any share of voice in ter;pifyiog 
the infant; for at tliat time, and^for tlm first year or so in London, 1 
was afraid of opening my Bps, lest | should be lauded at for ray Dub¬ 
lin brogue. This was the first sight 1 (his poet) had of my« illustrious 
and royal patron. - ' , 

During my twoffars^ residence in Lofidon I often saw Garrick; the 
delight his acting gave me was one of the silken cords tltat drew me 
towards a theatre. I liked him best in Lear. His saying, in the'bit¬ 
terness ofbis anger, “1 will da such things—what they are, I know not,” 
and his sudden recollection of his own want of power, were so pitiable as 
to touch the heart of every spectator. The simplicity of hia saying, “ Be 
these tears wet ?—y«», faith,” putting his finger toihe cheek of <^orde- 
lia, and then looking at his finger^as exquisite,' ■ Indeed he did not 
get liis fame forpothing. I saw him do Abel Orugger thd eume night; 
and his appalled iopk d' teirKir, where he droptl tl^ ^llasf globe, drew 
as much applause-^from the iMJdience as ius'Le&ir bad done. Some 
years after, hearb^ Lord Ml^sfijeld^on % bench, his vofos and 
ner brought Gaiiifil^foreibTy tq piy ji 77^^aw Gar- 

seen him walktoifriiveiy quick (his waTlP®. 
before his own h^e (me, centre of ^ Te 
ting in-:!ifoe..orche«tJ!aK;,«t..ani^t. 

B. m ’ 



In I7ft2, Lsaw at 
berland; 1 was 4ose ft 
stretched out upon th#" 
the fattest man I bad evpir; 
Leic^ter-fields: Bdwaidi .B' 



y, jt|l»e Duke of Curti- 
with his hands 

._I thoiwht him 

^ee brothers juved in, 
' >iied. at Mdqaco, in ; 
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Italy, lived in the house up high steps (long afterwards a carpet ware¬ 
house) j the Princess Dowager of Wales in a house behind it; and the 
Dukes of Oloucester and Gumberlaud (not Dukes tlien) lived together 
in a small house in the square, ttuhittg to k 
alley. In the same year I saw 3^qo^ "EousS^u, in one of the 
upper boxes at ,Coveut^Gardei>; I vtas in &o pit; he wote his sort of 
Armenian dress, a dark pwu,durrod,.and for |pp, and attracted greatly 
the attention of the audience. 

I recollect Bamfleld, the giant hatter* of Fetter-lane, London: 
be w as much above seven feet high.' Ho walked about the streets,ou his 
adairs, with pcrfopt unconcern; and thus, every body knowing him, he, 
was but little stared jtt, I thought this expedient showed him to be a 
wise man. They had him at Govent-Oardcn, to do the Dragon* in 
the burletta of ‘^ The Dragon of Wantley.” Bamlield had a tremen¬ 
dous loud voice, just suited to tlie Dragon’s dying exclamation of 
‘‘ 01» I Mr, Mo^^ of your tricks before—Oh, 

oh! the deribtake 

In 17641 returned?^o Dub|inv m city; and in 1765, 

at the age of eighteen, began, with b^ my dramatic ca¬ 

reer. Mossopithe gj^t tragedian, and Hianager of Sraoek-Talley theatre, 
broughtput my first attempt at'^’the drama, the “ She Gallant.” My 
previous two years’, abode in London harl given me so much insight 
into its ways and characters,«that I was enabled to lay my scene there, 
and ventured tp bc^n my play with two ybiing gentleraed and their 
Irish servant walking m Mall in St. Janfes’s Park^^^J^^^^ 

In 1767 I knew Mr. Forrar, of'Limeridk, n priuteri bookseller, and 
author > bp wrote an excellent history of Limerick, which, a few years 
ago, 1 read with much pleasurm 

Quay-Jane. Farrar was very deaf, yet had a cheerful animated coun¬ 
tenance ; .ihtn, and of the middle size. 

Counsellor and Mrs. Costello Were^i^^ supporteis of the Drama in 
Mossop’s time, Ha.waa a distingwiisaed pleader, and reraarkahle for 
his brogue* wHidh many of the most eminent men at the Irish Bar 
affected; it made them favourites, and sent their sarcasms with more 
force fn irony, A pppr country^fellow came one day to su 
himself to italw bis trial at the assjzes on a capital charge. Drawing 
Costello aside, he ^vje‘bira a guin%ft as a fee, and asked his advice. 
The counsellor destred , him to tell him frankly his case, without any 
coneealraent. He did so. Having patiently listened to it, “ My good 
teliow,” said Costello,' “you see that staircase; my opinion and advice 
is, that you walk; down instantly into the street; turn the corner on the 
right hand, make’- the best of year way to the quay, get into the first 
ship you can find ready to apil, and never again be found in Ireland, 
England, or .Scotland j and bdte, back the guinea you gave me for 
my advice, towards travellmg charges." ^Costello saw dmt the unfor¬ 
tunate mPi though jaot etd^le, from some particular points of' law, 
which bn foreknew would coroe but upon^tlm trid, must have suffered. 
Whsitis cail^ ‘barrister in Eagiinbd, is.caS^d ’Wunsellor in Ireland: 
the word barrister is not known there. .> . 

When 1 was adiuld J saw the &WusMitTnby feutlef, a favourite law¬ 
yer of bis time».his pratoiical powe*^,being great; .but he always dr.-mk 
, ^ bdfefe he went to the comis. A client, very soliiatoos about 
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the success of his ca|jsei requested Sir Toby notto drink his accustom¬ 
ed bottle that mornmg. Sir Toby promised on his hbndur he would 
not. Tfe went tdfliie cdtirh pleMld, end gained a The client 

met him exulring in the sdceess of hiS ad vice; Whenv *o h#astonishment, 
Sir Toby asstuecl him that if he had tafefn he Ihould 

have lost the cause. “But youciprdmise, Sk-T^^ kept it 

faithfully and honourably, I did not dr iVt/f a drbp-^I pobr^ 
of claret into a wheateft loaf and ote it. So Thad tny bottlcj you your 
verdict, and 1 am a man of my Word.” 

< Sir Toby Butler is buried in ^t. Jiunes’s Gburch-yard, I)ublin, not 
far from the entrance ; an iron rail round Jlie tomb; 
of himself in wig and gown, lying all alOngOn the top of it. 

On one of the Kmg% nights lords being about 

behind the scenes, in and out of the green^oin,: ^ 

Garrick said to a obhletnao near himj who w^ sboli to go over to 1 re- 
laiul as Lord Lieutenant: ‘f JVly lord, here % a ytMing sparh 
us behind the scenes, night after night, jlways tfbubl^^^ wish you 
would take him with yOu over to your Irelaudi^^^b^^ where out of our 
w'ay.” The nobleman took thegoodnJltured hint, spoke to the play-loving 
youth, who w^as loitering near them, and gave him a halidsbme appoint* 
ment in Duldin Castle. Tltis iione of the many instances of Garrick’s 
seiaing every opportunity to do a good* 801100 . The youth was Cap¬ 
tain Jephson, author of *■ BraganaS,’' 1che“ jLaw cff Lombardy/’ &c. 

In 1770 I brought out at Cork a twd*act piece, “ The India Ship,'' 
and a pastoral; with songs, ** Colia-s Welebme/! whic^^ w as acted at 
Limerick and in Dublin with great appla;u|e. ' I cbbse the mu^ my¬ 
self, from Claggitt, 'fenduccLandtlte Witepes’^^Q^^ Mactieth, and 
wrote a song* of Rule Britannia! my song beginning, 

Hibernia r happy, Ibvoured Isle^ 

In this year 1 became with James Solus Dodd, He wrote 

and recited a Lecture ttpf Hearts ;** but, the remembering G. 

A. Stevens’s “ Lecture on Heads,” it gave little epttertaipment. He 
was a most wonderful charactef^ had been^^a^^^ over the World ; at 
Constantinople had* the pleasiwe of feeing imprison His 

learning and general knowledge though be had but 

small wit himself, delighted to fin® it in aDOther- He turned actor, but 
was indifferent at that trade. He was a lively sm^rt litlc man, with a 
cheerful, laughing fkce. It was Solus Dodd who established the Buck 
Lodge, the first ever in Ireland.. The title certainly conveyed ideas of 
levity ; but our Buck Lodge was an Institution really honourable and 
morii; so much so, that a good character was the only means of admis¬ 
sion; I saw Solus Do^d in 1781, when he was president of a dehatiiig- 
socicty in Piccadilly; but I believe few peo^ went ^lere either to talk 
or to listen. • . 

1 was once asked by Spnmgei* Bartjlt^who knew my skill in drawing) 
to make his face for Leet, I went to his dressing-room, and used ray 
camel-hair pencil and ladidjt ink, widb; ds Ji thouglit, a very venerable 
effect. When he came into the green-room, royally dressed, asking 
some of the performers how he kmked, Isaac Sparks, in bis Lord 
Chief Joker way, reina^ked, “ As you belong to the London BeeL 
steak club, 0’K^e lWs made you peepiipg through a gridiron.” Bar¬ 
ry was so dmtbtftdofrhis owp eKcillkiCe, tbat^^h to consult the 
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old experiieticed stage-carjpenters, at rehearsals, to g^e Mil that opi¬ 
nion how he acted i^udi jmd such call them 

aside for this purpose.--rThjs diffidenci was raor^ remarkable lip Barry, 
who was the finest actor in his walk that hils* appearietl On the English 
stage^Alexander, Romeo, Jaffier!—He is buried in the cloiltc^^^ 
Westminster Abbey. The stone-cutter has-omitted the R. in his 
Christian.name, Spranger, whiih leas-e? it Spanger 'this tombstone is 
within a few yards/of the .steps leading From tlw Abbey into the 
clmster. 

In 1774 I dined, in company, at Heaphy’s, with George Alexan¬ 
der Stevens; a short figure, round, good-humoured, ruddy mce ; wore 
a wigi like his natumt hmr, in ringlets, tlis performance of his “ Lec¬ 
ture, on Heads,” given by hhnfielf at the Mpsic Hall, Fiahamble-street, 
Dublin, gave me as much pleasure as any theatrical eihib^^ 
his powerful humour in dellheating his variety of characters was stich 
a vehicle for the excellent wit of the piece. When in private company 
with liim» at my own house, I ventured to sing a wbimsical song of ray 
writing, and he propliesied 1 should jiet cut a great figure as a drama¬ 
tic author. This Was n star of ,hppe firojn such a bright fellow in that 
way, as the auilmr 

“ Ooce the, Gods,of the Greeks, at ambrosial feast.” 

In this year I saw (Captain iBowater play Archer In ” The Beaux Stra¬ 
tagem.” He was the best private actor 1 ever witnessed; but admira¬ 
tion and applause turned m brain. One night, at Crdwrstreet, during 
the perforinance of Mrs. Crawford (the Lady) in the en- 

chantedtcbair, Captain Heater, one of die amateur idlers behind the 
8(i«n^ walked in upon the st^e, leaned on tlieback of her chair, and 
began an easy conversation with her, to her confusiort and the wonder 
of the audieirce. A few minutes after, meeting me in the green-mom, 
he told me he had jiist received a fine present from London, from Gar¬ 
rick; a coat richly erlhmideted with pdiskd tttdi to act in his charac¬ 
ter of Archer 1 T'‘ There, .Mr, O’Keefifel d^ere's a icaa Stratag em for 
you!” He actually went mad^ and, died so. He had been page to a 
Lord Lieutenant, was very hmidsnme, a Homan< nose, small xnoutb, 
lively eyes, W a stoop-wh^p // 

These plays by army^eers tohft J'isie. the children of Mr. 
Samuel White’s school, in Grafta]|^r4|etig<?tli% «p “ Cato,” at Crowf 
street Theatre. White'e son ptfiy^ admirably. ^ The Marquis of 
Kildare one nmrmngrm, thpsttage afart^^ejthopght, dtat if these boys 
repeated their play for the public.^ at larger and money taken at the 
-doors (which was hot done at ^rsiy the might be applied to 

mmeof the charitable in|Ututtoh8 - Stuart, an actor, and 

a great oddity, clapped the on shoulder, with ” A good 

inove,>iny Lord.”—« Why, 1 thinh! replied Lord Kil¬ 

dare, with the sen8e..iald good-hamp^ of hkiiatural character. The 
plan was adnpbd, and succeeded, tp i^p d^m of every feeling mind. 
Sevewl oStcers^in the-army Captain Bowater) 

took itup,afteriii^s,.!ahd the the Dublin hospitals 

,and infirmaries.; The i^tresses and gentlemen of. the 

first rank were door^leperf years after, I attempted to pro¬ 
mote this lam^!^ custom, by maldng L'a^y Amaranth, in roy comedy 
of‘‘ Wild Oats,adopt the same plan. ^ ■ 
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Macdonnel, die (aniotts iHsh piper, lived id great style,-^servantsi 
groom, hudters, ^c.i Haj-pipes were smaU, add of ivory, tipped with 
silver and gold. Yott saw his fmgers move; and all his atti- 

tndos, whil;e playing, we/e steady and quiet, and his face composed. 
One day that I and a very large parity dined with Mr. Thomas Grant, 
at Cork,, Macdonnel wa^ sent for toplay Ibr the company during din- 
■ nera table aad chair were placed ^In'm on the landing outside the 
room, a bottle of daret and ^aes on ^be table, and a servant waiting 
behind i^e cliair designed for Idid } the door left wade open. He made 
Ills appearance, took a rapid survey of the preparation for him, filled 
his glass, stepped to the dining^roont door, looked full into the room, 
said, “ Mr, Grant, your health and company 1” drank it off, threw 
Haifa crown on his little table, saying to tl^ servant, " There, my lad, 
is two shi|^gs for ray bottle of wine, and keep the sixpence for your¬ 
self” fpsf iran out of the bouse, raounted^is himtei^ Xnd gpUoped off 
followed by his groom. I prevailed on Macdonnel to play one night 
on the stage at Cork, and had it announced in the bills that Mr. Mac- 
dpnnel would play some of GarolhuV fine airs'^ipon the Irish organ. 
The curtain went up, and discovered him sitting alome, in bis own 
drers; he played, and charmed every, body. 

In 1775 I was in company with F^er O’Leary, at the house of 
Flinn, tlie printer, in Gorki; ; O'Leary had a fine smooth brogue; his 
learning was exterisi#iii?iand his wit brilTiant. He was tall and thin, 
with a long, ^le, and pleasant visage, snliliog and expressive. His 
dress was an eSitire suit of brown, .of the old shape ; a narrow stock, 
tightabouthisheck ; his wig amply powdered, with a high poking fore- 
top. In the year 1791 my son Tottenham^^^^^^^^ I met hitn m St. James’s 
Park, at the narrow entrance near Spring Gardens. A few minutes 
after, we were joined accidentally by Jemmy Wilder, well known in 
Dublin, once the famous Macheath at Smock-alley—a Worthy and re¬ 
spectable character, of a remarkably athletic figure, but violent and ex¬ 
travagant in his mode of acting. He had quitted the stage and com¬ 
menced picture-dealer ; and, when we met him in die Park, was running 
afier a man who be said had bought a picture of Guido for three 
shillings and sixpence, at a broker's stall in Dtury-lane, and which was 
to make his (Wilder’s) fortune. lohd langluqgat O’Leary’s jokes 
and bis Irish brogue, and our stripping up dm hlwrow Spring Garden 
passage, brought a 'crowd 'iiboij,t us. OXeary was very fond of the 
drama, and delighted in dm company of the “Otarwus Boys,” as he 
called the actors,-^particularly In! ihat of John Johns|one, ^'his fine 
singing in a room. ^.5," 

I wrote Tony Lumpkin in Town; or, the Dil|etantea sort of 
sequel to Odldsmith^a “ She Stoops to Conquer;" in,*^772, ' Coraingwo 
London the Christmas of 1777, and, fearing the mortifications that 
.an author must of epurse feel on his^oompositimis being rejected by 
managers, I sent my plaV to Mr. CpWni With a letter, requesting 
that, should he .dissfpravffof it, be wo^M.We it left at the bar of the 
Grecian Coffee-house, directed tp A* and if he liked it well 
enough to promise he. would, hridj^ it out, that he would send an an¬ 
swer as above ; and the author, nn. his mentioning a time, would w-ag 
upon him. The next day I called fit the Coffee-house, where I found 
a |ec»lar, yet polite, pitd indeed" friendly letter from Mr, Golmah, 
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directed to A’ B. witb IjiiB approbatlori of the piece, a promise to bring 
it out summer, and bis wish to» Soho- 

square tbe next day at eleven joyful letttT^^ W me, as, pre¬ 
vious to my senibng ^ Mr. Colman, f sbOwed it^to my early 

friend, William l(»ewia, who told me it vvas not teOrtb two-pence! 

The next tnornmg I"was punctual to appointment, and posted to 
Soho-aqum^t where, at the left-hand corner, o Bafeinsm’s-buildings, I, 
bnoeked at the door Of a fine'-looking bousei and into tbe 

library. Seated in chp and gown" at breakfast, 1 theref for the first 
time, saw the manager of the'Baymarket Theatre, author of “ The 
English Merchant," The Jealous Wife,” Sic. &c. who received me 
with all the frank goodnature of, his character, laughed heartily at the 
whim of the piece, and repeated his promise of bringing it but on his 
boards, jr then ventured tp disclose my narae,^John O’Keeffe ; and 
be immediately, with my apj^obatipnof each, cast the parti, "regretting 
that be had no performer for Tony Eitmpkin but Barsona, who he 
feared wouMiookt^^ for it; but added tlaat he was an excellent 
actor, aid a great ##urite with the public.? (Iharlb^^^ 
east for Tim Tichle ami thobgh he had no song to dis¬ 
play his fine yddaiah^^^^^ he liked ihe part night, 

the audience expected the bear to cbttje on. The character of Dr. 
Minim, in this piccei.| made to have composed an Oratorio, called ■* The 
Prodigal Son,” pot knowing “Wiat Dr, Arnold li^ actually composed 
such an Oratorio, Some time after, the Doctor this to me 

with a great deal of good humour, supppsing I had^ written the 
character for him, of which he Wras rather pleased proud, at the 
same time urging me lo wrim a sacred Oratowb for ^ d to compose. 

I saw the great tyftor Powell make his first appearance on the stage: 
it was in “ Pliilaftter,” at Drury-Lane. He had been apprentice to Sir 
Robert Ladbrook in the dty. He had, I thought, more power over 
the pasdons than any actor I ever beheld. King sixikb a kind of pro¬ 
logue to introduce liim to tbe audience. Powell died at Bristol, wliere 
they conferred upon him great funeral honours. 

I was at Portsmouth when the play came out; and shortly after re¬ 
ceived a letter from Mr. Colman, with the account of the sixth, (the 
Author^s n^hi) 89/.—Uie charges c&OSl, deducted, left royi profits 26/, 
A hill on Messrs. Drummond for that sum, and a sorrow that the heat 
of the weather hadrendefi^ my night so uaproductivei accompanied it. 
Tills was the summer pf the naval review by his Majesty, and conse¬ 
quently the whole comrt, .andcoips of fashionables and unfashionables, 
bad left town and thronged to Pqrtsmoutk- 

On my return to London I calfod on Mr, Colman, who received me 
cv^ially ; and on bay acquainting him with my intentioh tO go back to 
Ireland in a few days, ho requited I would set ray pen again to work; 
assuring me that his utmost endeavom ribOald not be wanting to bring 
out any play of mine with the success which he now warmly predicted. 
This hindn^ raised my spiritsi im4 with a%l»eerful mind I once more 
quitted London which.I did reach until three weeks 

after. One week we were windboiind at Liverpool—.five nights at sea 
'^kh tremendous stortns, and vain attempts to cross .the Iri^ chanliel, 
At length the captain humanely complied with the earnest wishes of the 
passengers to land them anywhere; and wc put back to Holyhead, 
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where we stayed seven days more waiting for a wind*,—this was m 
March. As my mode waSj wherever I saw a mimntain, to get to the 
top of it (Parnassus, to wit), ) and toy brother-m-law, Gerald Heaphy, 
a lieutenant in the army, qs apt for such freaks as myself, climbed to 
the summit of Holyhead, where we pot a stone on the top of the heap 
built up by our aspiring predecessors; but this was nd great exploit, 
as I had Once before clambered toy itlie utmost height of I’pwerscourt 
waterfall, among the mpuntains of WiCklow-i-^thOy^^W cataract in 
Ireland. My companiOh in this dangerous en^prise was a young 
surgeon named Runtde, who afterwards went to the East Indiesi We 
climbed at the same tmie, one at each skle of this stUi|>endous fall, ini" 
mersed in a cloud of spray, the foato artd waters dash i fig round us, and 
treading on broken treesi rocks, and shrubsj wb^re possibly no human 
foot had ever been before. Sotoe by falling have since perished in this 
attempt; Gur astonished pleaSure-pafly stood at the pavilion at the 
foot of it, where we were to dine, looking up at os with wonder and 
apprehensions. ' ^ 

On my return home to Duhlin; I remetobereS toy proraisie to Mr. 
Colman (not forgetting my own stumdus to fame and profit), and set to 
at another two-act piece, in which I resolved, for the first time on the 
London stage, to mount the ojjes-a style. As early as the year 1758, my 
fondness tor song had often led me to the concerts at Marlborough 
Green, Dublin. Ara^g thi many fine singers there was Uacliel Bap¬ 
tiste, a real black woman, a native of Africa: she always appeared in 
tl)e orchestra, in a yellow silk gown, afid vvas heard by the applauding 
company with great delight, without remarks upon her sables. The 
favourite song at that time was Lord Ghesterfield’s ** Fair Kitty, beauti¬ 
ful and young.” ■. ' 

Marlborough Gfeen was a sort of tea-driiking singers, 

band of music, &c. and was greatly frequented. Oue evening a young 
nobleman was descending the steps which lead t» the long room, and a 
gentleman with a party of ladies Was gomg u|i,^^, A latter in full dress, 
the former in boots; his spin* fiappencd to touch the other’s stocking, 
who muttered, “D—your spurs 1” and proceeded with his party up to 
the rooms. He had not sat at the tabic two minutes, when Lord -—- 
hastily entered and struck him i^oss 'the shoulders his rattan, 

saying, “ Follow me, sir.” Mr,'- started op; they both nished 

down the steps, which were on the outside of the room, upon the green, 
where a number of persons were walking and ConYtosing. Lord -—- 
snatdied a stoalLsword from soiUebOdy and drew it. M ---— drew 
his from his sidej and in a pass or two, before any one couid in^ 

—-for UiCjr Wtoe as'^quick as lighttiin|^^, Lord —w»s^^ through 
the body:* be dt^ Mr. q 

kingdom. I have often since blessed Beau Nash forhbUliahing swords. 
Challenges and pistoLwoi^ are bad enough; biit even then the wrathful 
roan may have a chance of a watchfrdFrovidence not permitting the sun 
to go down on his anger. It is: to be wished that seconds were a little 
more alert in peUCe^aakingV as the prajcipals'tht^^ tnay Be afraid 

of any step towards Iti lest tliey iirour the imputation of cowardice, for 
slander has always its Wackingibrush ready to dash away. It is with 
much pleasure 1 reflect, that iii my day I have prevented two or thTee 
duels;^.^ '• 
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I finished my “ San*in0aw’^iji ;^^^ it over to Mr, 

Colmart m a frank of Hely Secretary of State for 

Irel^C Provnet of Tianity Colle^ iDublih. I neyer had any 
answer from Mr. Colman, J feared my parcel was^ though I had 
carefuHy put it into the General Post-ofiice myself. A few (flays after, 
my fh$hef^m-l#> Xpttenh Heaphy, returned to Pahlin from Lon¬ 
don, and, pal miy sitting down, reebntnted whom he saw there, and where 
he lodged^ and with tplmm 1# of very 

small Import, as I thought, to me; at length he mentioned Mr. Col- 
roan s name. I asked, **j5id he talk of me,or send any message tome 

Oh, yes^Ck)lrtiih---yesi^^^;^^fe received your VS<M»yd-lawi’ and likes it 
above all things,'and will bring it out this summer,” This is one of 
the many instances o£;Mr* Heaphy’s remarkable absence of mind; but, 
setting asifle this, he was a, good man and highly respected. Imhis 
youth, he and four brptheik marp volunteered to Germany and were 
of the Irish party who rescued .King Gnprge the Second, when he was 
surrounded by the en^my, at the battle of Fontenoy, or Pettingen, I do 
not Teraember which. Mr. Tottenham’ Beapte after^^iirds quitted the 
army, and becairte n^ager of the Cork and Limerick which 

he had built by his influence in raising the requisite subscriptions, 
being himself nearly'related to^t^ first families of rank and opulence 
in the counties of Cork and lumerick. 

My Son-in-law” app^Te<r in I77fi, tnd*in tlij London newspapers, 
which I saw at the Inn ai Clonmel, T re^ triumph, This for ever 

silenced the croakings of my timid friends, 

John Johnstone helonghl at this tim t^C Publin Company, and 
had never been in London. He was remarkable in our iperry parties 
for,siuging very good' songs with his fine falsetto voice. He wished at 
bis benefit to have an opportunity of singing all these songs upon the 
stage, and said to me, “ O’Keeffe, you can bring this about for me,” I 
did so by writing a dialogue, , representing on the stage a number of 
people in a room,—some at the bottle, some at the dice-box, some at 
cards, others eating oranges, sipping eapillaire, and spooning up jellies ; 
and 1 contrived appropriate lines in this dialogue, to draw put from 
Johnstone.eadi of his songs in suecesi»Qn. It had a good effec t, and 
the audience of his full house Was mikh gratified. 

Mr. Colman came flut wii^r dVer to Pnblin, invited by Mr. 
Jefferys, brother-in-law to Lord Fitagibbon, Lord Chancellor of Ire¬ 
land, and other leiuling personMf rank, to establish a theatre there, in 
conjunction with Mr* fleaphy, which they proposed building by snb- 
«cnption; and the spawns fixed updni the right-hand of College 
Green as you face .the College; huVirom |dr, Comims own survey of 
tltb little likelihood of success on spcK n sp^ulatum, he got Irightened, 
and gave up his part in the soTt dropped. 11 supped with 

him .at Byan's Tavern, Fown^’-street, with ^icer, the miniature pain¬ 
ter, who had accompanied him to Ireh^fl. Atihis loeetiog Mr. Col¬ 
man urged me to writ^ j^tfaer play fiW bis.|textseason; and, before he 
quitted t>ublin, pjpd friSfi;he, profits of my i^t for the “ San-m-law,” 
at tlie same time wishinlg 1 would.jsell hifn my eo^right instead of dis¬ 
posing of it to'.abonkwllorj as in the latter case, he said, ,the winter 
houses would hack it out, abd take from i\a mit*&hell (as he termed the 
Haymarket Theatre) tirnt nd|jeUy which was necessary to attract an 
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audience in the^hot sunibers^^^ Bound to Mr/Colman throng grati¬ 
tude for having produced ffliyfirs|li|jlay, which ^se I feared nri^t never 
have come before a Londoit puHic^ and not thinhing it prudent to ob¬ 
ject to the prpposat of a Loftdpn roanagfi^^^^^^^ it in his power to 

shut out by huure works forever from notice, I conaented, ahd he gave 
me 40/. for my copyright of the “ Son-in-law,*^ which, with the profit of 
my author’s night, made about 1 oof. ' ’ 

fn the summer of 17f9 I returned from EnglandyUnd at that parti¬ 
cular period had no concern whatever with any of the theatres; but 
having, previoiis to my leaving Ireland, been, at Capel-street theatre, 
very highly thought of by the pubfic in that tulip oi^. fops, JCssaray, 
many ladies of the highest rank* who patronized foe youthful Michael 
Kelly, now asked me to step but on the boards bfCrow-street, and play 
Beau Jessamy for the benefit of their young fevouriie, Master Lionel, 
\vho was just preparing for his voyage to Italy;—and here at present, 
in the year 18^6,1 take occasjpn tbaay that 1 have a thie sense of the 
well-meant, and jpdeed happy mention of me by* my liighly endowed 
and kind townsman, Mr. Michael Kelly, in*his n'ell-written,'entortaining 
“ Reminiscences.” 

To touch upon JesSaray-finery, in former times I was, I confess, a 
very dressy sort of fellow, which naade Macklin remark before a num¬ 
ber of people, when I ,called upon him an a sea-green tabinet coat 
lined with white silk arid large bunches of gold Brandenburgs: “ Now 
none but a jifojfouapies would wear sudi a coai as that.” At this time 
our pleasant yduthful parties in Dublin were Mut; Byrne, afterwards 
Captain Q’Byrne, of Clarges-street, London (for few of us old Irish 
ventured to sport our O’s at that pbriod): he h^jd been an officer in 
the .Austrian service; and, having a good musical taste, u^d to sing us 
a French song of ** La AnnetteMr, John MaeMahon—(he 
was safe in his ifec)—Jt^blonel MacMahori aftei-wards, whose favourite 
of all my pieces was the “Poor Soldier,” as be had himself been 
fighting in America at Beattie’s Tord, whete“My soldier Patrick*' 
saved the life of Paptain Fitzroy ; Frederick Hamdton (eldest son of 
Lord Boyne), a thoughtless, pleasant youth ; Captain John Campbell 
(nephew to Lord Blaney), a fieryi^oodnatured fellow; Larry Gliuch, 
w’hom Mossap brought bri the sfoge in Cnstilio; Dick Bparkes, the 
actor; Jack Martin, the pupil of Avi^ob, the Italian prime violin; my 
friend Wilbam Lewis, &c., .;0ur rendezvous was fhe'Globe Goffee-horise 
in Estex-street, frequented by grave dons of merchants, physicians, 
and lawyers with great wigs and long <aravats. This coffee-house 
was convenient to fbem, as at that time the Royal Exchange was not 
built, par volatile high-go's were troublesome enough to every bodvj^ 

About this time Signor Passarini was eminent in Dublin as a com- 
poset-—the Signora, his wife, a firslrrate singer. Passarini had Ora¬ 
torios, or rather as be called them, .of his own composition. 

He had two ne|»hew)!^ little brown Ii|aban l^s, Tenino and Casino, 
whom hebro&gbt up withiaucrfcal ti^urliiaid^s was a black yelvet 
coat, tissue waistcoat, and large dowlng powdered wig- He had foe 
stage laid out and bu^t up for his Berenatas, which generally brought ; 
a crowded audience. Onri night,' Dick Spajjkes (son to Isaac foe fa¬ 
mous comedian) contrived to, have a larjje corking-pin hooked 
fop of bis; wigj and fastened by a string k* the clouqmgs over foe 
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in the ca^^nter’s gallery. The house was full, the curtain rose, and 
Passarihi was discovered on an eminence, sitting in high pomp, his bow 
and violin in hand, ready to strike oft’as composer aiid leader of the lull 
banid, when, at a signal of the mischievous contriver of the frolic, 
who with his companions was in the cloudings, up weiit the wig, leav* 
ing Passarini in his bald bead. The eftect of this on the audience may 
be easily imagined ;Mbut 8Ui^%as the musical encouragement in Dub¬ 
lin, tlmt Passarini, with his benefit, cqncerte, &e. was enabled to live 

therein Ver3rgood.jstyle.^ V^ ■ ■ 

My next play was the “ Dead Alive,” which 1 founded on a story in 
the “ Arabian jliglits,” and pgrpofedlayfe^ Bagdad; but, 

on second Uiought^: preferr^ London ways and manners to Turkish 
turbans. I wrote idb'e diaracter of Motley purposely for lEdwin, having 
heard he was so capital in my Bbwki& 1 sent over the “ Dead Alive,” 
in my own hand-writing, to |i!i”, tfiolman, in 1780,^^ did not bring 
it out Aof summer. ; ^ ♦ 

In 1781 I went to London; and from the window in the Goffee- 
hoHse at the Golden-cross, Giiaring* cross, saw the state coaches go by 
to St. James’s Palace. It Was the 4tb o June, the King’s birthday. 
But the motion of my pen was now my great object, and l hastened to 
Soho-sqUare. Mr. Colraan was hot: at home, and I waited about half- 
an-hour in doubt and anxiety as to the fate of iny play, for I had never 
heard from him on the subject) when he came in, in the highest spirits, 
was surprised to see me, and, shaking hands with a hearty welcome, 
said, “ Glad to see you; I'm just come from your work, the rehearsal 
of the ‘ Dead Alivetlie performers idl pleased With their parts, and in 
tiptop gi^i” ; It was acted about a week after, and justified all our 
hopes, A t h'U request I sold him the copyright for 40/. and received 
60/. or something better, for my skth night. ^ 

My elder and Only been settled in London some 

years (an eminent mmiature-paiflter), and 1 took lodgings next door to 
him in Macclesfleld-street. Again 1 set to my pen, and in a short time 
finished ray “ Agreeable Suiprise.” . This was the last piece I wrote in 
my own hand, my sight now beginning to decay, i offered it to Mr, 
Colraan, but&was cool; haying that time in rehearsal a two-act 
piece called the “ Silver Tmikami”%niten by Lady Graven, (now the 
Margravine of Anspach): it‘ was well written^ Had good songs, and 
fine music by Dr. Arnold, and was played ofteh. 

Thoi^h the season was nearly closed, Mr. Colraan asked me, and I 
gave him my Agreeable Surprise,” which he immediately brought 
out. , Macklin was in the pit.ihe first night, and at the dropping of the 
was heard to say, “‘The Agreeable Surprise’ is the best farce 
in the English language, except the ‘ Son-in-law n’hich decision on 
merits coming from the author of “Love h-la-Mode” and “The 
Man of the World,” and an excellent actor himstdf, did. me no harm 
with his hearers. My brother was ahm there; but sueih was the fear of 
our nearest relaticms fes^ untried enterprise, that he, fuB of grave 
anxiety, asked a person who sat next to him, “ Do you think they will 
ever let this be done again ?" One eveninif being at Vauxhall with Dr. 
Arnold, in the course olJ,iny writing “ The Agreeable Surprise,” we 

J w Vernon there walking about between one of the acts of the Con- 
|:t. The Doctor broughthiai into a dark alley, for him lo sing to me 
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a particular comic Irish tune for me to write to. I at once recollected 
the air, and wrote Lingo’s first song to it— 

"OfaU the. pretty 

Mr. Colman hought ray copyright for 40L, which with ray Author's 
night made about 100’/. On an average, I received for these three 
pieces, "The Spn^indaw,”** The Dead Alive,” and “The Agreeable 
Surprise," Author’s profits and copyright included, about one hundred 
pounds ■each./ 

Mr. Golman was ever friendly and attentive to constant invita¬ 
tions to Soho'square and Riehaiond, where I spent many cbe^fiil days, 
particularly at the latter place* His housie was the next bridge, 
the gardens sloping down towards the Thames. 1 had sent over for my 
two children, Tottenham and Adelaide ; the one bpria in tork, the other 
in Dublin. Mr. Col man was very fond of both, and had tliem fre¬ 
quently to spend whole days with him at Richmond, taking them and 
me rides in his carriage, and, when i® town, to and from the theatre, 
where we sat with him in his private box, whicli was that onf the left 
hand as you face the stage, and close to the shilling gallery: the private 
box on the right hand as you face the stfige, and close to tlie shilling 
gallery, belonged to his Royal Highness the Prince ofales, ' 

Most of the nights to conae of the Haymarket short season were 
fixed for the performers’ benefits; but Mr. Gohnan purchased many of 
them from the performers, that the ^‘ Agretable Surprise" might not be 
stopped. The King commanded that and the “ Son-in-lawand no 
other entertainment had the court and pubfic, throughout the evening. 
These two pieces, taking precedence alternately, Were frequently per¬ 
formed about this time ; and ofton before ten o’clock the audience were 
at liberty to walk in the Park;, &c. in the .summer, well contented with 
the short dramatic tare with vdtich I had fiir^ ‘ 

About this pCridd, my pieces inade;a jovial part of the private thea¬ 
tricals at Winstay. Mr. Gplman told me he acted Lingo in the " Agree¬ 
able Siirprise.’’ And one night, just ready to step on tlto. stage in high 
humour. Sir W. W. ^S’ynne, the toaster and anieteur^^^m in frolic 
sriatclicd off Lingo's Ingldy powdered wig, which;^ Mk Colman said, 
put him into a lofty passioiv Sir: Watkin ran away; and Lingo ran 
after, to demolish him. I feceiv^ the following from Dr. Ar¬ 
nold, on toe subject of their privatfc plays at VVinstay. 

" Dr. Arnold prcsentf his conipliments to Mr. D^Kecffe; and acquaints him 
that he has received a letter Sir-Wetkin' VVyrine, in which he 
is informed M:ri ;O^Keefie*s little opera of toe 'V Agrcealde to^ is to be 
performed this Christmas at Winstay, And Sir W. \1/',„VVynne begs Dr. 
Arnold will request the favour of Mr. O'Keeffe to write the words of an air 
for Compton, to sing hv the last scene. Dr. Arnold has just Seen Mr. Col- 
man, anu requests his company on Friday next to ditmcr,” .^4, 

In 1.781 1 passed -some evenings in company’ with Baretti and Zof- 
fani, in the back parlour of tfie Orange Coffee-house, the corner of the 
Haymarket, which room was reserved fw select company. I had long 
before read Baretti’s Trayel§riu Spain. Tim regplt of his trial in London 
was an honour to an Englii^ juiy, and gave tn^k higher veneration for 
tim memory of the fr^th-edupsttod Alfred the Great) who had fppnded 
in EngUnd the TridbyJury., Baretti was an agreeable, good-ndtufei 
man, and, I am sure, <rf a bumaiie dtsppaition—large fine person - Cop- 
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caTe, smiling Italian face. Ziofiani was also an agreeable eon]|)ani<^. 
I bad peviousjy mucb admired" two fine paintings of bis at pr, Gol- 
man’a honsey Snho%quare--^scene8 from Foote’s‘I Mai^r of Garret” 
and *‘i)evn To tbwvparloor at-.tbe Oramge C^ffee- 

hottso I was introdttt'ed by Dr. Arnold. , 

In idle autumn of 1781,'Tboraas Harrisy Es tl^e proprietar and 
manager of Covettt«Gdrden 'I'faeatre, sent ^r. Gartens his treasurer, to 
me, with a wish that I would wr^e an opera for his boU&e. 1 did not .take 
it up warmlyi but soon after meeting Mr. Harris by chance in the staceet, 
he put the question closely, and got my promise that I Would write an 
operator Govent-Garden Theatre ; but, not being with any 

fable to build upon, I took up again one of my pw 
Love’sT^abyriiitb.’’. A few days after this iht^ in a room at 

- the theatre with Af^JHarris and Dr. said to me, 

” Bat, O’Keeffe, wliatam I to give you for this opera, your nighty and 
copyright? Dr. Arnold'instantly said, ‘'“Six hundred guineas,”— 
“ Well,,I was the prompt reply; aiid I st^ubted m pay if^* A^“' 
notd for,composing it, 50?. on the first nighti 40?. uiore: on the* sixth 

;a%ht, and to it go nine 

the whole; be to have the sale of his music. I have presmed among 
my papers ail tlW origioal bw-agreeraents, &c. of this and many of my 
subsequent pieces. As I could now make my own conditions for the 
prime of the seasoh,; my op^ agreement; was pot to cpme out till 
February ; but; the CoVentHGardau houses getting slack, Mr. Harris 
strongly urged me to rhhvh^my :^ have it before 

Christmas. I workedbar4;?ahd tm thfevoice bf the eve¬ 
ning muffin-man at three! o^clocky m dope no more that day. 

1 lodged at this time in Titchfiebl'street. 

It ,wal Ibis,“year that Eady HertFqtd (Im Ilerriord was thcp Lord 
. Cliamberlirin) asked Mr. Harris to have the “ Son-in-law” acted six 
nights at his iheatre; pot was a lady of to be satisfied with 

bis answer that the V SoP'^in-la'^'' the property of Haymarket. 
Mr. Harris.if^bhcsted me to mentkm it to Mr. Colman, which I, know¬ 
ing bow ill .l^ottld take it, declined. 0f. Arnold, however, ventured 
to ask; and Mr. Colman very unwiilingily complied, urging how un¬ 
reasonable it was to deprive las little ^theatre of attraction when the 
heat of the weather and empty tofifi required every pidl to get an au- 
.4Bence ai sdt. ^he ‘'.Son-iP-bW’’filled Cov(mt-Garden^jh^^ six nights, 
i^r wbirii .Lady Hertford ask^ for six nights of the *<A^eable Sur¬ 
prise/* .Tfaia/vexed Mr. Colman exceedingly, yet he consented, when 
two more ofthh ** Agreeable Surprise” yrere asked; and these two 

f ieees filled (bvait-Gai^n Theame burteeh. nights in the dull season, 
made no connnent; but Mr. Ct^man to Dr. Arnold and 

<>f fit® owti friends, that hehad^ot stipuli^ i^^..Cbvent-Garden: 
, J^*%‘»iglitfofmc. .5 

, Him ** Banditti, or Love’s Lab^ifftb,’* wal«w|i^btpat, imst to 
^ strengdt of die company. m ^ip ^|{feed,by 'Kbhards, 

smd paimied by Carver. ,< At the top.^dM '* % the 

author of the ‘Sop-iai^w* a»d * AgwjeMAB the pa»!i^ 

of Cardmi the IHah composemP^^ liff. Itlarris did 

^hteto {^wjbft, •ifiak otd^^luie) laftmfdece, he was m 

perfectly We Wphite, liH tprprise of wy body, and the 
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astomshflaent and dismay of Ibose concerned, it was completely con- 
deraned the iirst n^bt. 

The superb scehfefy and det^tions, sweet songs and duets of Mm. 
Kennedy, £md Lc^i, the dnie Italian Jew singer, dnie nf these 
tune of “ Voorneen l^lisb Etleen Oge,’’ this beautiful air at that time 
only, known by ite. Irish w<^ds, were of no saving effect. The audience 
seemed to take offence at lightning flashing* outside of the house 
through the windows of a dark roomi:| though this at rehearsals was 
thought a preparation for the tenaj^st tuid horrors of the scene in 
the forest ^en the travellers are astray, and the bamlifti known to 
have issued from their cave to attack them. They aho disliked the 
character of Agnes, a good-natured talkative old nursUi triy favdhrite, 
with which in Writing I had taken the greatest pains. Mr. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who happened to he sitting-]^.me that night in an 
upper box, saidi “ As you see they do not like your old woman, you 
must contrive to give them as; little of her eompany as you can;” which 
remark deterniimed me, if I coiihl without bnrtmg the plot, (liad the 
opera gone on) to omit her altogetlier. */* 

Before the curtain dropped hpon my disgrace, 1 slipped but of the 
theatre, told ray servant to Call a coach, flung myself into it, and got 
to my lo^lj^gs in Tifohfleldistreet, ahd in a stCM confusion and 
utter deftt^ndency threw myself on my bed. I thought of my poor 
children whom I had taken from the kind and fostering care of their 
grandfather and grandmother Heaphy in frdand, and j^e pang wen^^ 
my heart. I was ^scarcely ten minutes in this situation when a coach¬ 
man’s loud rap was heard at the door, and before John could apprise tne 
of my visitor, in bolted into the house, up stairs, and into my bed¬ 
room^ Mr. Harris and Dr, Arnold, With a cheering to my-i^rrow and 
a crnidolence of comfort. , • ’ 

Mr. Harris with the greatest kindness took all the cause of the’ 
failure on himself; said that he had hurried me in the writing; that ito 
serve the theatre I had produced foe opera three months before the 
time agreed upon for its coming out; that he hUd foulidiny reputation' 
as a dramatic author high with the public, and the temporary hurt it 
had suffered that night proceeded from my alacrity and industry to ac- 
.commodate the theatre and oblige him. He generously added that he 
would keep to the letter of our agj!l>ement, and pay me every shilling of 
the six hundred guineas; requesting I would dismiss all trouble from 
my mind, and helmd not,a doubt butlt^nld yet be able, with a few 
alterations, to render this operajSaccessfol and produce. This candid 
and liberal conduct needs no comment. ^ ' 

The next morning a mewenge® omae from Mr, llmlsa. It was iny 
old Irish friend and schopifolw at the Drawing Academy, William 
Egan, who turned out his waisteoat-poekets one,handredgum'':*r 
on the table, sent tft tne by Mr. Harris, with a desire that f would 
draw wifoout scruple on Oati^, his'treUsaier,forsutfoi sums as I might ' 
occasionaUy want. My iqgurits wei^reisfd^by thut morning-visit, and 
the kindness of Mr. spurted me: activity, In ^out three 
weeks I re-wtote die and a rehearsal 

Called; but^alas! foto tmd uBt iledkred that in lts x^w 

'State it tie pa^ts 

therefore w^e kinfoi^t aiujl most 
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friendly manner, insisted that I should perplex myself no more about 
it, but take the wliolc summer, and he was sure I could bring it round 
for his next winter. For better air and park-walks I took lodgings at 
Knightsbndge, where Mr. Hairis often called upon me, and at his 
bouse I oecusionally met several worthy patrons of tlie drama,—Mr. 
Pahner of Bath, Mr. Dives, drc. ♦ 

I’he first time of my venturing into a theatre after my defeat. Miss 
Catley, the celebrated singer, accosted me from a front row in the 
lower boxes, loud enough, as I was many rows back, to be heard by 
all and every body, “ So, O’Keeffe, you bad a piece d—d the other 
niglit. I ‘m glad of it—the devil mend you for writing an opera with¬ 
out bringing me into it.” On my second attehopt, therefore, I wrote the 
character of a Lady Abbess for her, with a song and chorus of Nuns, to 
the tune of Stony Batter— so that upon reflection the unfavourable 
judgment of the performers, on this my second attempt, shielded me 
from additional disgrace. few minutes ikfier Miss Catley bad thus 
accosted me, Leoni entered the box, with a lady leaning on his arm. 
Miss Catley, catching his eye, called out, " How do you do, Leoni ? 
I hear you 're married,-—is that your wife ? bid her stand up till I see 
her*" Leoni, abashed, whispered (he lady, who with good-huinomed 
compliaiir(‘ stood up. Catley, after surveying her a little, said, “ IJa ! 
very well indeed, I like your choice-” The audience around us 
seemed more diverted with this scene in the boxes than that on the 
stage, as Miss Catley and Ifer oddities were well known to all. She 
was one of the most beautiful women I ever saw • the expression of her 
eyes, and the smiles and dimples that})layed round her lips and cheeks, 
(nchantiag. She was eccentric, but bad an excellent heait. When 1 
was about sixteen years old, I took a drawing of her in Bubhu. 
Mackliu,. who had pseviousiy sat for me in his gown and cap, when at 
his lodgings in Brumcondra-lane, Bublin, gave me an open letter of 
introduction, the purport of which wa.s, that as I had succeeded so capi¬ 
tally in the likeness of an ugly old fellow like himself, he wished to give 
iny genius an opjmrtunity of a display in a portrait of youth and beauty. 
She wore her hair plain over her forehead, in an even line almost to 
her eyebrows. This set tlie fashion in Dublip; ^pd the word was with 
all the ladies to have their hair CatkfeJ. Miss Catley and her mother 
lived in Brumeondra-lane. ', 

My health now' got ill, from anxiety and labour of hard study, and 
1 called in BY. H. 'Saunders, whp lived near Spring Gardens,* He was 
one of the most eminent physicians of the day, and fecommonded to 
me by Mr. Colman. The doctor advised me to go tp Margate, 
whitht'r 1 went with my brotlier and my littje son 'rottenhara, Ijaving 
placed my, other chil<j Adelaide at Mrs. Reubell’s boarding-school, 
.tocpln's-lnn Fields. 


To ie cortlumril^ 
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ON Ta* eoBvaaiATioN or maos. 

“ Afl iafinlte deal e£nothiiJg'.'''--5aAKSPEA»E. 

Tius cODveriation of Loi^s is very di&*rent from that of authors. 
Mounteti on horsebaeh, they stick at nothing in the chace, and clear 
every obstacle with flying leaps, while we poor devils have no clwnce 
of keeping up with them with our douten shoes md long hunting- 
poles. They have all the bt^efit of education, society, confidence, 
they read books, purchase pictures, breed horses, learn to ride, dance, 
and fence, look after (heir estates, travel abroad (—authors have none 
of these advantages, or inlets pf knowledge, to assist them except one, 
reading; and this is still more impoverished and 4ouded by the pain¬ 
ful exercise of their own thoughts* Ute knowjedj^ of the Great has 
a character of wealth and property in it, like the. stares of the rich 
merchant or manufacturer, who lays his hands on all within bis reach; 
the understanding of the student is like the workshop of the medbanic, 
who has nothing: but whaf^he him^f creates. Mow difficult is the 
production, how small the display in the*one case compared to the 
other 1 Most of GorreggioV designs are contained in one small room 
at Parma: how differcht from the extent and variety of some bmedir 
tary and princely collections! 

The human mind hate a trick (probably a wery natuml and consoling 
one) of striking a balance between the wvouts of wisdom and of for¬ 
tune, and of making one thing a gratuitous and convenient foil to ano¬ 
ther. Whether this is owing to envy or to a Jove of justice, I will not 
say : but whichever it Is owing to, 1 must own I do not thiidc it well 
founded. A scholar is without mpoey: therefore ^to make dia odds 
even) We argue (not very wisely) that a rich man must be without 
ideas. This does not follow., ** The wish is father to that thought 
and the thought is a spurious one. We might as well pretend, that 
because a man has the advantage of us in height, he is not'^trong or in 
good health I or because a woman is handsome she is notat the same 
time young, accomplished and well-bred* Our fastidious self-love or 
our rustic prejudices may revolt at the accumulation of advantages 
in others; but we must learn to suhnjit to the mortifying truth, whtfh 
every day’s experience points out, with what grace we may. There 
were those who grudged to Lord the pame of a poet, because ,he 
was of noble-birth; as he himself could not endpre th® prah»es bestow¬ 
ed upon Wordsworth, whom he considered as a cIowcin!; 0e’carried 
this weakness so far that he a^med to regard itaa'a filcc® of p^- 
sumption in Shakspeare (oh prefer)^ k/m him as a dramwde aui%r, 
and contended that Milton’s Writing ah p^m and the Aa&wil^to 
Salroasius” was ent^y ^ing to vaniQi'—«o litde did he iwlish th^«- 
periority of the ohd^^^hoed-maater, it k that one party wcdild 
arrogate every advatt^^Sp thiwselves, wbije those on the other side 
would detract riv^s^lhat they do not themselves 

possess. Some Will the 'aktdc jWifitedt others can see no 

beauty in the-clay-hkMl 

The man of rknk and ibrttme^ besidWl'^ chance for the common qr 
(now and then) an uncommon shai^ hf tfi^ and understanding, has it in * 
his power to avail himself 'of every thb^ithet is to be'taught of art and 

4prtl-*.VOI<* XVI. WO. LXJV. , .* ’2 B 
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science; he has tutors and valets at his beck; he may roaster the dead 
languages, he acquire the modern ones ; be moves in the highest 
circles, and may desi^nd M the lowest; the paths of pleasure, of am¬ 
bition, of knowledge, are open to him; he may devote bjinself to a 
particular study* or skim the cream of alii he may or 

men or things, as lie finds most convenieht en agreeable ; he is not 
forced to confine his attention to some One dry uninteres^^^ 
he has a single kobby, or half a doai^i; he is not distraeted by care, by 
poverty and want: of leisure; he has every opportunity and facility 
affords him for acqumng various accomplishments of body or mind, 
and every encou^ confidence and succeil, for making an 

imposing display of them; he may laugh with the gay, jest with the 
wittyi argue wise; he has been in courts, in colleges and 

camps, isfiamiiira with and taverns, with the riding-house 

and the dissecting-roKHn, has been present at or taken part in the de¬ 
bates of both Houses of Parliament, was in the O. P. row, and is deep 
in the Fancy; uhdi^stands the hroadswordi^xercise, is a connoisseur io 
regimentals, plays the* whole game M whist, is a tolerable proficient at 
backgammon, drives four in hand, skates, rows, swims, shoots; knows 
the different sorts nf game and modes of agriculture in the diflerent 
counties of England, die manufactures and commerce of the different 
towns, the politics of Eu^jppe, the campaigns imSpain, has the Gazette, 
the newspapers, and reviews at his fingers' ends, has visited the finest 
scenes Of Nature and behdd the choicest works of Art, and is in society 
where he is continually hearing or talking of all these things and yet 
we are surprised to find that a person so circumstanced and qualified 
has any ideas to communicate or words to express himself, and is not, 
as by patent and prescriji^cm he was bound to be, a mere well-dressed 
fop of fasMon or a booby lord 1 It would be less remarkable if a poor 
autiior; who has none of tiiis giddy range and scope of information, 
who pores over the page till it fades from his sight, and refines upon 
his style til the words stick, in Ids throat, should be dull as a beetle 
and mute as a fish, instead of epontaneously pouring out a volume of 
wit and wisdom m evety subject tiiat can be started. 

An author lives out'of world, or mixes chiefly with those of his 
own class; which 'Venders him ^ddantic and pragmatical, or gives him 
a reserved, hesitating, and wferdte/ed manner. - A lord or gentleman- 
commoner goes infpti^'World;iandtiiis imparts that fluency, spirit, and 
freahness to bis conVersatiofi, Which krhtes from the circulation of ideas 
and from the greater aniioittion and '.exdtement of unrestrained Inter¬ 
course. An authOr'*S tongpe ifs tied-ibv want of somebody to speak to: 
his ideas rust and becom6obacni%d,IVom'no(beingbrougbtont in com¬ 
pany and exposed to the 'gW of insist admiration. A lord has al¬ 
ways some one at hand cm wbmak he caif bestow bis tediousness,” and 
grows voluble, copious, isjfidiehstibVIn Odnsequence: his wit is po¬ 
lished, and ^fiowersofhis oriteyatpand^ty lua smiling commerce 
with the world, like the figui^'^' t^t^y,'^ that after being thrust into 
a eonr^ and &lded in doseis, ere. dlj^layed on festivals and gala- 
days. Again, the mim of fashion and fbvtune reduces many of tluise 
arts and my^rks to i^^ice, of wltieh the scholar gains all his know¬ 
ledge from books aSad vegue description. Will not ihe rules of archi¬ 
tecture find a realper reception and sink deepev mto tiie mkid of the 
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proprietor of a nobJo inansiohi or of bjtn who rpeana 0 hoM one, than 
of the hal&starvod ^cupiier of % gar;^t ? ,WiH not tbO p<^dcal econo¬ 
mist's insight into Mr. Ricardo’s dpctrfee of Rent, ot 
theory of Population, he vastly quickened hy the circ^^ of his 

possessing a large landed estate and having to pay enormous poor- 
rates ? in general is it tiellfevideht ihat a man’s knotiyledge of 
the true interests of the country will he'Cnlarged just in proportion tq 
the h® has ia may have read accounts of dilfereht 

cities and the customs of di^erent nations: but will this give him the 
same accurate idea of the situation of cekhrated places, of the aspect 
and manners of the inhabitants, or the same lively impulse and ardour 
and fund of striking particulars in expatiating upon Uiem, as if he had 
run over half the countries of Europe, lor no other purpose than to satisfy 
his own curiosity, and excite that of others on bis return? I many 
years ago looked into the Duke of Newcastle’s “ Treati^ ph Hor^ 
rnanshipall IremenihC^ ofit is somequaint cuts^pf the Duke and his 
riding-master introduced to illustrate, tb* lessons. Had I myself 
possessed a stud of Arabian courser^ widi grooms and a master of the 
horse to assist me in reducmg these precepts to practice, they would 
have made a stronger impression on my niind j and what interested 
myself from vanity or habit, i could have piade interesting to others. 
I am sure I could have learnt to ride theOreat, Horse^ and do twenty 
other things, in the time I have employed in endeavouring to make 
something out of nothing, or in canmng the same problem fifty times 
over, as monks count over tlieir beads! I have occasionally in my 
life bought a few printsi and hung them up in my room with great sa¬ 
tisfaction; but is rt to be suppps^ possible from This cMual Circum¬ 
stance, that 1 slmuld cmnpete in taate or in the knowledge of with 
a peer of the realm, who has in his possession the costly designs, or a 
wealthy commoner, who has spent half his fi>ftune in learning to distin¬ 
guish copies from originals ? A question not to be Nor is 

it likely tlrat the having dipped into the Memoirs of C!ouM Grmnmt>nt, 
or of Lady Vane in Peregrine Piokle, should enable any one to sustam 
a conversation on subjects of love and gallantry with the same ease, 
grace, brilliancy, and spirit, as ib^ Mving been engaged in a hundred 
adventures of one’s own, or heard the smmdal and tittle-^tattle of 
fashionable lilb for the last thitty years canvassed a hundred times. 
Books may be manufactured from otimr books by someduUi mechanical 
process: it is conversation and tiie access to the best society that alone 
fit us ibr society; or the act «md practic part of life must be the mis¬ 
tress to our theorique,” before w« can hope to shine in mkbd company, 
or bend our previous knowledge to ordinary and famtlimr uses out of 
that plaster-cast mqidd which is as britfia as it is formal I 
There is another tifing vi^eb tends to produce the same efiect, viz. 
that lords and genfiem^^^^tdom trouble ihmselves about the knot^r 
and uninviting parts ofaiidbja:t^th^Jeavpit to “ the dregs ofearth’V 
to drain the cipp or dpnd, tlfe bottoni., They are attracted by the frothy 
and sparkling. If a question pus;|ided> or is not likely to amuse 

ofibers, they leave it to its fate, or to t^iose whose business it is to con¬ 
tend with difficulty, and to pur,Jue truth jfer its own sake. They string 
together as many availrftle, c/T-Aend topics as they can procure for love 
or rabney; and aided by a good pelrsbn or address, tport them with 
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very considerable effeet at the next rout or party they go to, They do 
«ot tore you wirti pedantryj or t^aze you wi4 so^iistry. 'Their 
versation is not inwe up of or c/tofe-peors. They do not 

willingly forego of reason pr 0pw of soul’^ to grub up 

some solitary tru&^o^^^^^ hid treasure. They are: to not 

professors; the pattons, npt d^ drod^ of hnovvJedge* An author 
loses Italf his life, and dult^es his facidties, in hopes to Bnd out some¬ 
thing which periia|mit^^ nor anyfone ^se can eve out. 
For this he nogibcte a hundred acquirement^ half a hthdrcd ac¬ 
complishments, Aid Cmur autvihil^ He is proud of the discovery 
or of the fond pursuit of one truth—a lord is vain of a thousand osten¬ 
tatious common^places. If the latter ever devotes himself to some 
crabbed study* or sets about fig||pg out the lon^tude, he is then to be 
looked upon ns ahumouTist |f a genius if he succeed no 

longer belongs to the cl^s. I hh^^^ V ^ ^ ^ 

Perhaps a multiplicity of attainments and pursuits is not very fa¬ 
vourable to their soiebtn^; as a local and persohai acquaintance with 
objects of imaginatioh tphesaway from, instead pf adding to, their ro¬ 
mantic interest. Fatniliarity is said to breed conttopt; or at any rate, 
the being brought into edptact with places, pprspns, or things that we 
have hitherto on^ hoard isx read oil' removes a oertain aerial delicious 
veil refinement them, end strilces;^^.^ that iffca/ abstraction, 
which is the chium and boast of'a h chiefly among books. 

The huddling a number of itastcis and studies together tends to degrade 
and vulgarize eaoh| and to give a crude, unconcocted, dissipated turn to 
the mind. Instead of stuffing it full of gross, palpable, immediate ob¬ 
jects of excitement, a wiser plan would be to leave something in re¬ 
serve, something hovering in airy spaCO to draw our attention out of 
ourselves, to excite hope, curiosity, wonder, and never to satisfy it. 
The great art is not to throw a glare of light upon all objects, or to lay 
the whole extended landscape bare at one view; but so to manage as to 
see the more amiable side of things, and tlirongh the narrow vistas tmd 
loop-holes of retreat, 

“ Catch gliropses that jMy make us jess forlorn.’' 

I hate to annihilate air and distanoe by the perpetual use of an opera- 
glass, to run every thing into foreground, and to interpose no medium 
between the thought and the object. The breath of words stirs and 
plays idly with thegosstoter web of fancy: the touch of things de¬ 
stroys it. 1 have seen n good deal of authors: and 1 believe that they 
^ (as well as I) would quite«« lieve ffiat fitad not. Places I have seen 
too, that did not answer myexpoptatitm. Pictures (that is, some few of 
them) are the only things that 4re Ihe better for our having studied 
them “ fiiee to face, novm a l^ajw daririy* and that in themselves sur¬ 
pass any description we can giv^. or nhy notion weoaa form of them. 
But 1 do not think seriously, after all* diat those whoJ^ssess are the 
best judges of them* They bepdme furnitare, property In their hands. 
The purdhasers.look to the price they will figteh, or turn to that which 
they havneost. They oonsider not beauty or expression, hut the work¬ 
manship, the date, the “pedigree, the school—something that |vill %are 
in tike description in a catalogue or in a puff in a newspaper. They 
|re l»Unded by silly admiradop of whatever heltmgs to thpmselves, and 
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warped so as to eye “ with jealous leer m^ign” all that is not theirs. 
Taste is melted down in the erucible of avarice and vanity, and leaves 
a wretched capr// moriuum of pedantry and conceit. As to books, they 
“ best can feel them who have read them most,” and Who rely on them 
for their only support and fheir only chance of disdntaiori. T 
keenly relish the graces of style who have in vnin tried to make them 
their own; they alone understand the value of a thought who have 
gone through the trouble of thinking. * The privation of other advan¬ 
tages is not a clear loss,’ if it is counterbalanced by a proportionable 
cbncentration and unity of interest h> what is left, The love of letters 
is the forlorn hope of the man-of letters. His ruling passion is the love 
of fame. A member of the Roidburgli Club has a certain work (let it 
be the Decameron' of Boccaccio) splendidly bound, mtd in the old 
quarto edition, we w'ill say., In diis nbt only bis literary taste is gra¬ 
tified, but the pride of property, tl»e love oftextemal elegance and deco¬ 
ration. The poor student lias only a painry and symewi^t worn copy 
of the same work (or perhaps only a translarion) which he picked up at 
a stall, standing out of a shower of < rain. Whut fhen l hai not the 
Noble Virtuoso doubly die advantage, anSi a much higher pleasure in 
the perusal of the work? No; for these are vulgar and mechaoical 
helps to the true enjoyment of letters. From all this mock-display 
and idle parade of binding and arms and dates, his unihought-of rival 
is precluded, and sees only the talismanic ^’ords, feels only die spirit 
of the author, and in that author reads ** with sparkling eyes” 

** His title to a mahrion in the skies,” 

Oh ! divine air of learning, farmed by the undying breath of genius, 
still let me taste thee, free from all adventitious admixtures, 

“ Pure in the last recesses of die soul 1”-- 
We are far at present from ihg style of Swifds Polite Conversa¬ 
tion.” The fashionable tonC has'quite chained in this respect, .ind al¬ 
most gone into the opposite extreme. At tliat period, the polite world 
seems to have been nearly at a stand, in a state ofintellectual oityonc’e; 
or in the interval between the disuse of chivalrous exercises and tlie in¬ 
troduction of modern philosophy, not to have known hoW to pass its 
time and to have sunk into die ‘ mdft common-pUcC formality and un¬ 
meaning apathy. Butio! at a signal given, or rather prompted by 
that most powerAd of all calls, the want of something to do, all ru^h 
into the lists, having armed tbeiUBelves anew with the shining panoply 
of science and ofiettm with an ei^»-ness, a perseverance, a dexterity, 
and a success that are truly astonidbing. The highdr classe.s bare of 
late taken the lead almost as much in artsas they formerly did in arms, 
when the last was the only pescribedinodoofdi8tinguiidiiBg thenisel.yes ‘ 
from the rabble whom treated as »n(fs and churls. The prevail¬ 
ing cue at present ia ,to regard ,mere authors (who are not also of 
gentle blood) as dwil^ :illiteratet poor jCreanavea* a sort of pretenders 
to taste and edegam*,, ^.adventarerf ^ intellect. The tnie.adepts 
in black-letter are knights of thc ihijrte: tlife sworn patentees of Par¬ 
nassus are Peers of tlie. Realm'. Not toipasa for a literary quack, 
ypu tftust procure a diploma frotia thd College of Heralds. A dandy 
conceals a bibliomanisti our belles aWhlvc-stoekinjis, The Press is so 
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entirely monopolized by beauty, birth, or importance in the State, that 
an auihoi by profession resigns the field to ibe crowd of weU-d^^^ 
eompetitoTS, out of inodesty or pride, is fain to lieep out ofsightr-. 

“Or wiite% stcaHh ahdhlmh tofind W - 

Lord Byron used to boast that he could bring forward a dozen young 
men of fashion who Would^ W all the regular authors at their several 
weapons of wit or argument; and though I demtfr to Uie truth of the 
assertion, yet there ; is no saying till the thing is triedi Young gen¬ 
tlemen make v€iy pretty sparrers, but are not the “ ugliest customers” 
when they take off riie gloves. Lord Byron himself was in his capacity 
of author an OM#-oMd-OB<Br; but then it was at the expense of other 
things, for he could uot talk except in drort sentejae^s and sarcastic al¬ 
lusions, he hadhb.ready resources; hfl his ideas nlpulded themselves 
into stanzas, and all his ardour was carriedbfF in rhyme. The channel 
of his pen was worn deep by'^bit and power; the current of his 
thoughts flowfid strong in it, and nothing remained to supply the 
neighbouring flats and shallows of misceUanesous conversation, but a 
few sprinklings of wit or gUshes of spleen. An intense purpose con¬ 
centrated, and gave a determined direetjon to his energies, that “ held 
On their way, unslacked of track of his genius was 

like a volcanic eTOpti 0 n, k tomnt of huib^^ lava, full of heat and 
splendour and hea&tmg iujg;’, thatd^ ail^ and barren 

behind it! To say nothing of a hok of female authors, a bright ga¬ 
laxy above our heads, there is no young lady of fashion in the present 
day, scarce a hoarding-khool girl, that is not mistress of as many 
branches of knowledge as would set up half-a-dozeh literary hacks. In 
lieu of the sampler mad the plain-stitch of our grandmothers, they have 
so many hours for l^rencb, so many for Italian, so many for English 
grammar arid cbm;^8ition, so many for geogr^hy and the use of the 
globes, so many for history, so many for botany, so many for painting, 
music, dancing, riding, Ac- One almost wonders how so many stu¬ 
dies are crammed into the twenty-four hours; or how such fair and de¬ 
licate creatures cap master without spoiling the smoothness of 
their brows, the sweetness of their tempers, or the graceful simplicity 
of their mariners. A girl learns Fjj^nch (not only to read, but to speak 
it) in a few months, while a boy is as many years in learning to con¬ 
strue Latin. Why so ? Obiefly because the one is treated as & baga- 
teUe or agreeable relaxation; the .oflmr as a serious task, or necessary 
evil. Education, a very few years back, was looked upon as a hard¬ 
ship, and enforced by menaces and blowji^ instead of being carried on 
(as now) as an amusement and under the'gi^ of pleasure, and with the 
^allurements of self-love, it is found that the Modnets of the mind 
‘***flourish better and shoot up more (j^nickly in me sunshine of good- 
humbut: and in the air of freedom, than under the fi'owns of sul¬ 
lenness, or the shackles of authority., “The labour we delight in 
physics pain,” The idlest people are not those who have most leisure- 
time to dispose of as they choose; take away die feeling of compulsion, 
and you supply a motive for application, by converting a toil into a 
pleasure. This mak«i nearly the difference between the hardest 
drudgery and the most delightful exercise^not thedegtee of exertion, 
but the motive and the geepmpanying sensation. Learning does not 
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gain proselytes by the ktts^rity or awfulness of its looks. By rcpre- 
. setiting thi»gs as SO diflicuitj and as exacting such dreadfijl sacrifices, 
and to be a«|oired under such sesefO penalties, we not only deter the 
student frotii the attempt, jjut lay a dead-weight upon die imagination, 
and destroy that cheerfulness a)^ alacrity of spirit which is the spring 
of thought and action. But to return*—An author by profession reads 
a few works that he intends to aritieiae add up “ for a considera¬ 
tion,’’---^ a by profession reads ?I that cOkies out to pass 

the time or satisfy her curiosity. The author has something to say 
about Fielding, Hichardson, or even the ^oteh novels: but he is soon 
distanced by the fair critic or overwhelmed with the contents of whole 
Circulating Libraries poured outtiponbis head witliout stint or intermis¬ 
sion. He reads for an object and to live; she for the sake of reading 
or to talk. Be this as it may, the idle reader at present res^s twenty 
times as many books as the learned one,* The former skims the sur¬ 
face of knowledge, and carries away the strikingpoints and a variety of 
amusing detailsj while the latter reserves himself for great occasions, 
or perhaps does nothing under the pretence bf haying so mubh to do. 

From eveiy work he challenges rwioinr, 

, . , Forcontemplatjon-ssake,”.;:: ■ 

The literati of Europe threaten at present to become the Monks of 
letters, and from having takim tip leariainl as a profession, to live on 
the reputation of it. As gentleirien have turned authors, au seem 
inclined to turn gentlemen| and enjpjdag the digmtate, to be 

much too refined and abstracted td condescend to the subordinate or 
mechanical parts of kriowledgri The general to be 

acquainted with aiiy thing, ip particular f and remain in a proud and 
listless ignorance of aU that is within the ireath of the vulgar. They 
are not, as of old, whining Ubidries or but rather certain 

facolties of the mind personiped. They scorn the material and instru¬ 
mental branches of inquiry^ me husk and braOj and affect only the fine 
flour of literature—they are only to be balled in to give the last polish 
to style, the last refinement to thought; They leave it to their drudges, 
the Reading Public, to accumulate the fects, to arraiige the to 

make out the and like greattfainters whose pupils have got in the 
ground-work and the established proportions of a picture, come forward 
to go over the fest of tlm cblpurs,^^^^ finer 

touches of expression. ;Gn niy pxcusing tnyk^ fp N for some 
blunder in histpryi b^^^ I had not resily tiine to read,”’—he 

said, “ No, but you have time to write !” Ahd once a celehm^ critic 
takhig me to task as to the subject of my pursuits, and receiving regu¬ 
larly the same answer to his queries, that I knew nothing of cheraistry> 
nothing of astronomy, of botany,' of law, of politics, &c. at last ex¬ 
claimed somewhat impatiently —** What the devil ia it, then, you do 
know ?” I laughed, and was not very much disconcerted at the re¬ 
proof, as it w'as just. 

Modern men of letters may be divided into three classes; the mere 
scholar or dooir-wiga//, all whose ki^ledge is taken from hooks, and 
who may be passed by as an obsolete character, little inquired after— 
die literary hack or ^litician, who gets his information 

mostly from hearsay, and who maktw some noise indeed, but the echo 
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of it «loe? not reach ^ his own club or circlfr^and the nian of 

real Or of petended g^fos, ^ho ajins td drtsi^'UJJOn Im own resources 
of thought or feeling, and to throw a nci^'ligh^^ 

This last personage (if he acts up to his shpjpOSed charjict^^^ lias too 
much to do to lend hitngelf to a variety of pursuits, or to lay himself 
out to please in all companies. He has a task in hand, a vow to per¬ 
form ; and he cannot be diverted from it by iucidental or Collaieral 
objects. All the time that he does not devote to this paramount duty, 
he should have to himself, to repose, to He fallow! to gather strength 
and recruit himsi^f. A boxer is led into the lists that he may not waste' 
a particle of vigour needlessly; and a leailter in Farliatmhtt on the day 
that he is expected to get up U grand attack ot deface, is not to he 
pestered with the ordinary news of the day. So ati author (who is; or 
wolild be thdught original) ^as time for spare accomplishroMts or 
ornamental studies. All that he wermeddles with tnust be marshalled 
to bear upon his purpose. He must be acquainted with books and tire 
thoughts of others, bi\|^ only so far as to assist him orl his way, and “ to 
take progression from them.”;' He starts from the point where raVyleft 
off. AD that does not aid Irhn in his new career goes for nothing, is 
thrown out of the account; or is a useless and uplendid incumbrance. 
Most of his time he passes in brooding over some way ward bin tor sug¬ 
gestion of a thought, nor ish^ bound to give any explanation of what he 
does with the rest. He triesto melt down truth into essences—to express 
some fine train of feeling, to solve some difficult problem, to start what 
is new, or to perfect w^atis old ; in a word, not to do what others can 
do {which in the divisiph Uf mental labour he holds to be unnecessary), 
hut to do what they all with their joint efforts cannot do. For this he 
is in no hurry, and must the disposal of his leisure and the choice 
of his subject. The public can wait. He deegis with a living poet, 
who is an example of his own doctrine— 

That there are poweis 
Which of themselves our minds impress j 
That wc can feed this mind of Puts 
In a wise jiassiveness.** 

Or I haveuometimes thoiightthat dj^liance of the mind with Fancy 
or with Truth might be described almost in the words of Andrew Mar- 
veH's address‘^To his Coy |listrew ;”%‘ 

“ Had we but world enoujgh and rime, 

This toying, Lady, were no Clime ; 

Wc would sit down) and think ,#^>ay 
To walk and pass our love's longd*^ '* 1 ' 

, Thou by the lndiim Oltoges'.tnle 

Shouldst ruWes find: 1 by Die 
Of Humber would cpmp&'n. I'whuld 
Love you tea years before the'flood f 
# And you should, if you pleas^ lufhw . , 

Till the Converafeu'uftTOJJjew v 

My^oUtemidative love 

Vaster than empires, and more slow-. 

An bundled years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze 
Two hundred to'adoire eaeh breast, : 

But^hirty thousand to the rest; 
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An a^ M least to every part* 

And tbe last ^sh^aid4t0w yoor 
■ For,’lady,:|dttf4e!»erve'^is,;»^^^ 

Npr vvould l ldve ai lower rate 

The aapiring poet or prose-writer imdertakes to do a certain thing; 
and if bo succeeds, it js enough:. While be ils intent upon that or 
asleep, others ntoanse tbemsekes how they can with any topic that 
happens to be and all the eloquence diey are masters of, so that 
they do not d^rb the champion of truth, or the prodaimer of beauty 
to the Worldji: iThe Converiui^n of Lords, on the contrary, is to this 
like a newspti^r to a bookp-4he ktttn treats well pr ill of one subject, 
and leads to a conclusion cut one point; the other is made up of all 
sorts of Uilngs jumbled together, debates, in parliament, law-reports, 
plays, Op^as, concerts, routs, levees, fashions, auctions, the last fight, 
foreign news, deaths, marriages, and c^-cons, bankruptcies, and 
quack-medicines ; hud a large allowance is fr^uendy to be made, be¬ 
sides the natural confusion of the subjects, for 
speaker’s mind 1* Or to take another Ulpstradiflii fashionable conver¬ 
sation has something theatrical or mMrmatic iif it; it is got up for 
immediate efiect, it is catcula|:ed display, there is a 

profusion of paint, scenery, and dt^sses, the music is loud, there are 
banquets and processions, yod ^ dancers from the Opera, the 
horses from A alley’s, and the elephanf fro& JEaeter 'Change, the stage 
is alMiie, bustle, iioise aiid glare, the audience bfilliant and deHglued, 
and the whole goes off in a blare of phosphorus; but the dialogue is 
poor, tlie story improbahle, the erih'es shake their heads in the pit, and 
the next day the piece is damned! 

In short, a mah of rOhk^^ and fortune takes thm adventitious and or¬ 
namental part of letters^ the obvious, popular, fashionable, that serves 
to amuse at the time, or minister to the cravings of vanity,,without 
laying a very heavy to on bis own understanding, or the patience of his 
bearers. He furnishes his mind as he does his house, with what is 
showy, striking, of the newest pattern : he mounts his hobbjtf as he does 
his horse, which is brought to his door for an airiug, and which (should 
it prove restiye.Or sluggish) he turns away for another; or like a child 
at a fair, gets into a round-about oJa knowledge, till his head becomes 
giddy, runs from sight to sight, from booth to booth, and like the 
child, goes home loaded with' trinkets, gewgaws, and rattles. He 


* As whea a person asks whether you do not find a strong; resemblance 
between Rubens's pictures Quarles’s poetry ?"—which is owing to the critic’s 
having lately been at Antwei'p and bongbt an Edition Of Quarles’s Eitoblems. Odd 
combihntionS must take place trbere anmuher of ideas are brought together, M ith 
only adiin, hasty luirtition between them, and Without « sufficient quantity of 
judgment to discriminate. An Eoglishman of. some apparent consequence passing 
by the St. Peter Martyr of Titian at Venice observed# fiMt was a copy of the same 
subject by Domenichino at Bologna."' This bt^yed'-an absolute ij^orance both 
of Titian and Oomenichitto, and of the wbola'world of art; yet unless 1 had also 
seen the St, Peter at Bologna, this conooisseurwould have bad the advantage of me, 
two to one, and might have disputed'^0 prec^^ence of the two pictures with me, 
but that chronology would have come to my »d. Thus persons who travel from 
place to place, ann rpam frotn subject to swoject, slake tip by the extent and dis- 
cursivcncss of their knowledge for the want of truth aad refinement ip tbeir cpncel;- 
tion the cd^ccts of it. V* 
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does not pore and pine over an idea (like some poor Lyrtochoi^riac) till 
it becomes impracticable^ unsociable, incornmnnicame, absorbed ^ 
mysticism, andlost in yis^uteness : he is not upbrt oath n^er to, utter 
* any thing but oracles, but rattles sway in a fine careless ^r-brained 
dashing manner, hit or miss, better for it. Nor does 

he prose over the Sarad^stale round of politics and the state of the na¬ 
tion (with the 001601*^0066 but lauilcb^ out wiA freedom 

and gaiety into whateyer has attraction and interest in it, “ runs the 
great circle, and is still at home/’ He is inquisitive, garrulous, cre¬ 
dulous, sanguine, florid,-^neither pedahflc nbr vulgar. Neither is 
he intolerant, exclusive, bigoted io one set of ppinioafi or one class 
of mdivjduaia. THe clothe an abstract theoiy' vfjni illustrations from 
his own experience and observation, hates what jis dry and dull, and 
throws in to air of high health, buoyant spirits, fortune and splendid 
connexions to give amraafion iS^ vividness to what perhaps might 
otherwise want it. He selects wliat is palpable without being gross or 
trivial, lends it colour from the flush of suceess, and elevation from 
the distinctions of ralik. He runs on and never stops for an answer, 
rather dictating to olhers than endeavouxipg tb aiicertain their opinions, 
solving his own questions, improving upon their hints, and bearing down 
or precluding opposition by a good-^natured loquacity or stalely dog¬ 
matism. All this is perhapi more edifying as a sabject of speculation 
than delightful in itself; %hakspeare somewhere says—** A man’s 
mind is pared of his fortoues/’-r-todl think the inforence will be borne 
out in the present case; I should guess that to the prevailing tone of 
fashionable society or aristocratic literature would be found all that 
variety, splendour, foeflity, tod: efortling elfoct ^ w corresponds 
w^ith external wedthj> magradtonto of appea^^ and a command of 
opportunity; while there would be wanting whatever depends chiefly On 
intensity of pursuit, on deplkt of feeling, and on simplicity and inde¬ 
pendence of mind joined with steaitened fortufte.^:^ ;?^ a great 

teacher; adversity is a greater. PossesMon pam^rs the mind; pri¬ 
vation trains and strengthtos it. Accotdingiy, we find but one really 
great name (Lord Bacon) in this^rank offEnpito society, where su¬ 
periority is taken for granted, ahtJ reflet circumstances. 

The rest are in the second clasts • * • • • Lord Bolingbroke, whom 
Pope idolized (and it paigs that all his idols are not mine) was a 
boastful empty mouther 1 t never knew till the other day, that Lord 
Bolingbroke was the model on which Mr. Pitt formed himself. 
He was his Magnus Jpolio ; ,aod no woh^r*.,. The late Minister used 
to lament it as the great desideratum literature, that there 

was no record any where esdstmg of hi# they were spoken, 

and declared that he would give any pri<» one of them reported as 
speeches were reported m me newspapCTs in our time. Being asked 
which he thought the best of his written productimis, be would answer, 
raising his*^eyebrow 8 and deepening, the tones of his voice to a sonorous 
bass,—** Why, undoubtedly, Sir, the letter to SirWUliam Wpdham is 
tlie roost masterly of afl his writings, and the first composition for ^it 
and eloquence in the English language;”—and then he would give his 
reasons at great length aad edn amore, and say tlmt lunius bad f^^^ 
himself entirely upon ft; Ikud ;Bdi|ngbrbkft it? seems, a Ifouse 

next-door to ongibtoi^ng to Liu 
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as the gardens joined, they could hear Lord BoUngbroke walking out 
with the company that came to see him in his retirement, and elabo¬ 
rately declaiming politics to the old lords arid statesmen that were with 
him, and philosophy to die younger ones, Pitt learned this story from 
lus father when a boy, I'fiis account^ interesting in itself^ was to me 
the more intereBting and extraordinaryj as it had always appeared to 
me that Mr, Bitt was quite an original, gerae/'w, 

‘‘As if a ifeati wereauthor of hiiriscifV 
* And own^d no other kin’’--* fe 

that so for |i|om having a ttodd dr & and 

grounded himsflf upon, hd had neither adm^ nor consciousness of 
any thing existinghat of hiinseli^ ai^ that he liveda^ the sound 
of his own voice and Ihvplyed itt the citcle of his own hollow and arti¬ 
ficial periods. I have it from the satne aidhdrity that he thought Cob- 
bett the best writer and Horne Tocite the cieverest man of the day. 
His hatred of Wyndhaml was excessive and mutuah—Perhaps it may be 
said that I,ord Chatham Was a first-rate man in Jiis W I incline 
to think it ; but he was a se^f-made m bred in a camp, riot in a 
court, and his rank was owing to his talents,^ \ 

TO",SHIP.■ 

Aloxo, along, thpu gallaid Ship 
she Walks 

Her bowsprit in the flashing foam, 

Her bow iipori the swell. ^ 

Along,aIong;thQUgal}antShip!t- 
Shc bravely rides the brine; V 

Her sails bright is the floating sWa 
In noon's uttetouded shine. 

The breezes be& her bravely on 
Over the waste of waveSj^ 

Art’s triumpbj to the furthest s 
That father Ocean iaVes. ^ 

The sjrribol of the great and f^^^ 
ThebliUeheaveno’erherhead;— 

Like the wild wiii^ofLibeity^^^^ ^ 

Her sailsexultmg spread, 

Frota chine to eUriiei fmm^l^^^ 

Far s weeps : her reM 

' A tradkIessthoHght» her course rile stem 
O’e^j^^ S yMessgnlphs below. 

Alomn 'i^Orig, thou gallant Ship 
Stiufjllsh the breezes be 

; 4 With wliich thou glid’st along the foam, 

A spirit of the sea! • 

♦ There are few ttittgs ritoro contemptible than tire conversation of mere men of 
the tom., it is made tip ipif the techaicalities and cant of all professions, without 
the spirit or knowledge of any. It is fiashy and tttpid, or is like the rinsings of 
different liquors at a Di(d>t*cellar iostead of a bbttle of jfine old port. It is without 
body or clearness, and a heap ©f affeett^on.' In fact, 1 am very much of th e opi¬ 
nion of that old Scotch gentleman whobwiied thathe preferred the dullest book 
be bad ever read to tlm nwst brifliant it had ever fallen to bis lot *to 

bearT’.- 
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IMCCADMLY JGUENALSl. 

*:,■? , \ ", ■ '■ 

TotheEthte^^ikeNewMottihlgMa^zinei^^^ 

My piAE Sib,~-To begin with py l^irth find pareatage (not ray 
catidh, for that hast nothing to xio with the present patter), I am tip 
second son of an li^arh whose Lonthj^n residenG No. Piccadilly. 
Thoagh ray father is a flatter ray- 

self on the liberal tone of ray notions, in general. This quality I did 
not take par des^enti m the laxyyers pay therefore the pride which 
I feel in it, does not savour ranch o^ aristocratical extraction. I am 
not, as ray feflow-sprigs of ^ usually are, an exclnsionist in 

Patters of society y and have^^^^ # ever since f bacarhe ray o wn 

master, sought the corapany of the agreeable and the good in every re¬ 
spectable class of society. .In pursuing this fancy, I have speculated 
not a little on men and ^ifdinmrsf pxd^^ have re¬ 

marked the extreme ignorance in one c&s of what passes in the next 
—different hours, different pursuits, and different customs of all sorts 
make them, as it were, diffcAmt worldst.r,^ The set to which t by rigMs 
belong,—I mean that the Jaws of which are administered by Dukes and 
Duchesses, and Other beaux and belles of distinction—-strifes to throw a 
veil of profound raystery over its principles Of legislatidD,i and screens' 
them from the gaze of the profane vulgar, with a sedulousness to me 
truly ridiculous and provoking. 

After all, its system appears so artificial, and So fulilf absurdities, 
tbit it ought to be exposed to the aud sub¬ 

jected to the speculatiqais of ladies and gentlemen, of good sense and 
good taste, of aU clas§eS. ,| To effect this, I. have hit upon an expedient 
jjivhich I tliink ingenioas enough;? and you, my dear I hope, 

further'my'Attempt aryOu^best;catt.;'i.;:,;,;^rt:: 

You must know thaf ^ of venerable mepofy (he was 

8 ^ when he died), had the importance and utility of 

keeping a Jouihal. He inhi^^^ feeling frpra Ais grandfather— 

the Chancellor, and the fonnder^^^^^ 6^^^ fortmtes of our house (you see 
we are no chickens in respect of pOdigree), and had expanded the idea 
prodigiously in his own view of it Accordingly, on his death-bed, 
addressing himself particularly to my father, (but at the same 
time looking round ujran us all, so ns, to include us all in the advice he 
was going to give,) he began—“ Ever, while you live, keep a Journal." 
He could say no more ; 'but these few words sunk into the hearts of all 
who heard him,\ and from that hour every in the house set about 
making a diary. It was not Ct^fined to ot^tvesnot a servant in 
the eStablishinent but fell into the praeffee, and at this moment I have 
no doubt that the groom of die chambers keeps bis Journal as regularly 
as ray father himself. 1 alone have fal.len off. For a year or two my 
daily record was diligently made'ou^ raybo^ boked as well and was 
kept as neatly as any body's; but hyilcigi^ first to dislike and 
then to despise the practice, and have sint^^ven it np altogether, 

I found that I was only registering silf^ and trifling details, of which 
the puerility wias now and then relieved by a g^ave remark, not suffi- 
cfently candid to be of ppeh use to rayselfi and not profound enongh to 
be of any benefit to others. 
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Having reformed myself, I began to condemn oibcrs; and in this 
spirit I persuaded myself tlmt 1 should b^ guilty of no great impro¬ 
priety in constituting myself Inspectpr General of the Family Journals. 

Accordingly, in tbe rartntb oi May last year I begah my examina¬ 
tion. I had no ^eat difficulty in getting nt them; for, except my 
sister, none of the femfly werd exact about locking up their diaries. 
By a little martfieuvre 1 got possession other's as tvell as the rest. On 
comparing tjheih, I found they offered wanted to make 

out—a complete picture of aristocratical life y strikes me that I 
cannot do befter than give a s^imen of them to the world, that all men 
may know how \ye in ffie West 

The first Journalin the drder I give them, is the Governor’s, 

(as Danby calls him.) I ffiiok it coh^^^ evidence of 

his being a Tory'^ah Anti-Cafchdlj|»^a^^^^^^ a whist-player: 

perhaps there is no great harm id li^ oTthese j and, if there were, it 
would be more than redeemed by his being a faiffiful husband, a kind 
father, and the best of landlords. He does n»t raucli like any thing 
^cn-, but he would be no T)^ if he did? ; 

Then comes my brother Dariby’a* You will see that he is a gay gentle¬ 
man enough, hnd as sbaijr as his neighhours—a great man at f/ie i/er/x t 
(though, as ray father says, he won’t hurt himself there) —a great man 
for the ladies, and no enemy to good IJving in general. 1 must hope 
that some day or another he will feel tliat there is more to be done 
and thought of dian all diis. * - ;\^ . ^ ^ 

I'he next i.s ray honoured Mother’s. If any should suspect that when 
1 produce her Journalto tte vstprld, I am wan in filisd respect, they 
mistake me egregiously. I feel that I do not ^isdoae any thing that 
ought to lower her in the estimation of any One. If her projects do 
sometimes smack of worldly arabition, her head, and not her heart, is in 
fault. The happiness of her children has ever .been her first object. 

The last, (my Sister’s) is a little unfair: it makes public 

what she most assuredly did not intend ever should be .so; but the 
story that is told is all in her favour i-^it shows her, as she really i.s, full 
of kind and generous affections, overflowing with sensibility, and yet, as 
I am sure she always will be, ur^er the complete control of the purest 
principle. Her friend. George is nh; ®5t#Hentvfe^ sure 

will never rest tfll he aecom^dies his, nsairia^ 

I feel that I cannot take a better opportunity than the present for 
bringing tlitse documents to light ; f<n all the^^ fe (except Danby) 
are at this moment »nd will remain tliere for so months 

longerat all ev^fifa,' ffie very name of the New Monthly” will in¬ 
sure my Father’s nevhr jpoking into it Belying upon your kindness in 
managing this for me, (^ver, dear Sir, your’s faithfully^ 

i^uocsTtrs Crawforo. 

FROM xoan ;MEnTpWN’s wart. 

Monday, May 1825.-^Head rather uneasy on getting up this morn¬ 
ing—think the new claret at' Boodle’s not ao good'as we used to have— 
(Mem.—not to forget to'puf*^ up young CoUfer’s name there—sure he 
might easily be pressed into the sehdciE?----a weak bead and veryvain— 
property in the North immensei-rperh^^ would like to buy one of my 
boroughs—should have no difflcuHy in managing his vote)—tried my old 
refltgdy, a dish of Chamomile,tea befois: breakfast—it alway s succeeds 
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with me. The bread i?ofc very eapit<il U«is morning, hat Lady M. 
woald try this new bafeet-^on’t think hto so good as the old one; 

letter from Qolsoh this mprnaig^ertpected to hear of his having 
seat up the second lot of iny fat h(^sti to, Sp^hfieldwish Baaby 
would take to fartaiug a delight in country 

ma^rs^T^all fbr Newmarket (wQM*||iu!tthi*!^lfdierethoTrgh) 
it w^l come by and hy-frthough say?he wdl give^^^ the good old , 
sbort-^iorns, and take to the Bearonsi or scwhe such newfhagled sort. 
My turn to go and bear appe4s-rJ^P^ ®*®hrd ®itdng---L Preston- 
fract, the Sishqp of feh*r^r> and sayseifr-^oUTi^ very Idr^—^staid there 
three hours—took a longish mp4'&h very, chilly afterwards--t^ 
there must be some draught in that part of the Mouse of Lords where 
1 sat-—some newiif^hioned plan for Y®h*P^tingr I suppose, Horae by 
half-past four—found the hp|se8 at the doot, and for 

me to ride with her—went in to get a crust of bread and a glass of 
Sherry, when Lord Dartford called to bother me about Macadamizing 
Piccadilly—it never :C|n iBiswer, I am sure—those new plans always 
bad. Went with Frederica into the Parl^the girl rides wdl enough * 
now—God bless her! to he sure I have jutken some pains with her— 
can’t bear her new riding-habit—those full sdeeyes Very ridiculous— 
rode along the Serpentine up to the Gardens;—not many beaux for 
Frederica—only young hlordaunt, as usual, hanging about her—don’t 
like to believfe that she cares for him, for she slrould never have my 
consent to marry htiaTT^hisi uncle’s estate in Shrppshirillte'^ct ^ Icrgc 
one-r-(I know it weft, ^ k^^ acre of it, and very ilkfarnied it is 

too—aU upon the new Syslem) now d»eadfully encumbered; besides 
they are all Reformers-r-dpwnright RadiCalsl no daughter of ra 
marry into a fanuly prSfessing such prmqpies—have with 

people always hankering after, something hew;^ can’t they be con¬ 
tented to let things go on in the good old course ?—far the best. When 
I got kbme, found Lord L—rp—rs answer to my. application for a 
Commissionership of Customs for Augustusr-^very kind, as he always 
is—promises to do it as soon as he can7r,-hope the silly boy won’t be 
such a goose as to refuse it—don’t know how else I can provide for 
him—^but he has wild notions about the purity of a country life, as 
if people were not just as Wkked in tfth country ns in town! 

Dinner not ready till ten minutes before eight, though 1 particularly 
desired it might be on the table at half-past seven—nobody but Lady 
M--—, Frederica, Mr. Crosby* and myself—don’t think the new cook’s 
soups good—does not put enou^ sugar in his Julienne—some of my . 
prize-beef—nobody ate any hut mys^f—all quite wrong there, for it 
was excellent. Good'port of map,. Mr. Crosby, and very fit to be a 
clergyman—has good firm coioscientmus notions about the Catholics— 
brought rne his pamphlet against Ijady M— and Frederica went 
Hip at ten *6 dress for Lady Gueimsey^^^FtsoOk up Mr;, Crosby’s pam- 
^let after hpiwas gone—read'a fijw seete^'^ Wry strong and 

good; btttl l^t myself rather tired, f ^ tiHi^.were ready 

to go otft—-sat them down at Lady GuUitniiy'V^d took the carriage on ‘ 
to Boodle’s—fomi(l*;them waUingtfbfr nae tb ,begm whist—the General 
andj pkyed together—the OewSfai’one of'the good cdd school, and 
certainly plays well,’ but docs trot coomder hisqimner enough—lost 
three'tt&bers, 
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danby’s. 

Mondatf .—Up at ten; to have titaai mybOok before 

going to Tattemrs—breakfestaid in my own room--^ from 

Newmarket to tell me #at they have fixed my Derby horse to be 71b. 
better than i thonght bim«i--ih|tle up my mind tjo take the odds to 400 
about his yvinning, and to 300 about dip Goloners inare for the Oaks— 
and to stands somethrng ifoout'the double if 1 could get any 
thing worth having. Went tbere» and found the fascaily legs before- , 
hand with me ;-^mu8t have had private infonafttfon^-rthey knew all 
about the trial as well as I did. Came homb again devilishly out of 
humour—^found Meyer's man waiting with some new patterns for 
nDder-waistcoats—'didn't like any offoera---toomuehgOld iia them;—a 
note from Fred. De Courcy, asking me to come and bear a little pri¬ 
vate music at two—went for an hourr^-Pasta there—excellent singing 
—Fred, going to take lessons of Eosshu—can’t think how the fellow 
manages to do every thing be Kkes, and have eveiy thing he wants, on 
500 a year! few fellows so sharp as he is—couldn’t get much out of 
me about my trial thougb^rHliiiipts to be thaitinan of some joint stock 
company that he raves about just now, but 1 have no thoughts of 
having any thing to do with them—^think dienj foolish things—very 
unsafe. Ordered the new chesnut hack to be at Hyde Park Corner at 
five—went first to call on Uady C.'-^found he?, at hotne-r'grown 
wretchedly thinGrahville bncommonly well¬ 
looking young fellow, and himself—sat me out— 

never saw any body so fallen off as Lady C; Drove along Oxford- 
street (horridly rough) and down Park-lane.^^^^^^ M send my ca¬ 
briolet to Barker’s to get the head altered'-f can't sit hack comfortably 
in it. Went into the Park'S'^hack mfeitmlly hot; and mot over-safe— 
Dick Trevor wants to buy him"~fo I shall let Kim have lum for 8^^ 
—not a woman in the Park worUidooking at, except one prettyish face 
in a green carriage; drab liveries—didn't make, out who she was. 
Dined at Wlnte’s at 8-^lets de —a quail 

and a souffle^ (souffled not half light eifough)^some wonderful Johan- 
nisberg—quite forgot to ask Where thdy got shall insist upon the 
Governor’.s getting some for the h^i-oqasun^ little Macao 

afterwards with Portington and Tom Gascoyne—^won a rouleau. Went 
to Lady Guernsey’s at eleven (can't, think what made me go so deuced 
early)—^hardly a soul arrived—aittasiiog equeeae afterwards—all peo¬ 
ple one knew, though—found myself bored, «o went off to Crock- 
ford's to supper. Crctky.nxcellent fun; in high spirits, doing “ nerry 
riell” to-night, drawing the money on all haadi#-—didn’t get any of 
mine, though—left off id three a winner of 250. 

lAjJY mxrxown’s. 

Tuesday.*—Went back to our old bsker this morning, for Lord M. 
has such an objection to any thii^ neW, that he was determined not to 
like the one I persuaded him to tty. J^erday { though I ’m sure I 
thonght hi| bread very nice, ^rOrdered the chariot at twelve, to take 
Frederica to Jackson's, as. he promised to take a sitting to-day. Ma¬ 
dame Choppard came at eleven, and brought some veiy pretty npw 
dresses from Paris:s-gigof.v fuller thap ever—« haf made aller one of 
the Duchess De Guiche’s—very becoming certafoly^was persaadeil 
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to take it—half afraid it would be too young-looking for me, but 
Madame C. assured me not. Then went to Jackson’s—Lord SI. was 
to have met us there, but had bo^ess with his lawyer this morning, 
and could not come—the secchd “coa'chmajp drove us—it really makes 
the greatest difference in the world, he drives eo unsteadily—made me 
quite nervous the whole time.—I , must 'beg Lord M. to desire that, in 
future, nqhody but Diaon may go with my carriage. Jackson kept ue 
aO long that we did not get home to luncheon till half-past two—Lady 
Oranton called at three, and was shown up without their asking if I 
was at home to her—^wish they had not let her m—for she sat a full 
hour with me, giving me the whole history of her quarrel with Lady 
Perth at ecart@ the other night—I am sure I don’t know who was in 
the right, and at all events 1 think these ecarth parties very bad things 
—it will soon be the fashion for ladies to gamble as much as they used 
to do a hundred years ago;'and I am sure nothing can be worse for them. 
—In the beginnhng of the season they wanted me to belong to their 
set, but 1 wouldn’t hear of it—the last thing in the world I should wish 
to accustom Frederica to seeing; hesidw it puts an end to all conver¬ 
sation in society. After Lady G. was '|jhne, desired the vis-a-vis to 
come round directly—went with Frederica into the Park—took a 
turn or two there—went once round the ring (such a difference in 
Dixon’s driving—quite another thing) and came homo early— 
my week at the'* Opera, and I |Hroraised Frederica to be there 
at the beginning—Lord M— bad a dinner at Lord L—p—I's; 
so Augustus was to take care of us—can’t think what has happened 
to that dear boy, he seemed so serious and thoughtful'ail dinner¬ 
time ; I almost wish we had let him have his own way about being 
a clergyman. He bever seems happy in town, Just too late for 
the overture of thecTancredh At the end of the first act George Mor- 
daunt came into tlie box, tind took up his station there for at least an 
hour,.though I am snrOiJ.gave him no encouragement to stay. I am 
half aftaid that Frederica Imes him, though I am'sure Lord Mertown 
would never eonsent to the match i besides I think she might do 
better for berself in every way than that—Lord Fotherington, I am 
aure^ admires her very much, ai>d he is the very thing I should wish for 
her. When his father died last ye^lP, 1 remember hearing that be left 
him loads of ready money—and there cannot he a prettier place than 

*^Newt<m Priory. Besides, his politics would suit Lord M-so 

exactly—ho came into the box towards the Cud of the ballet—Fre¬ 
derica was barely civil to him—I must speak seriously to her on the 
eubject. Never ^w SWCh a strange set of people as there were at the 
Opera to-night.«4'wore my nc# ha*-^Lond Fotherington said he 
thought it bemttiful. fn the round'^room young iMordaunt kept close to 
Fredmea,»and contrived to take hef down to the dirriage when we went 
away—I ftmat positively speak to about keeping him at a greater 
distafiee. ,, , ‘'Cj.'*' ’ 

Rose with a heavy lieail,'Tor .1 felt «u»e that I knew' 
what mamma.fas going to iepeak to me about. Last night, after the 
Opera, she tom the th®^ hm WWpetbhig vety serious tosay to me. It 
is as I feared—she s^esUiidAimiipimee* of my feeling for George M—. 
She tells rte that he Is and never will be rich, Surely that is bnt 
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a small thing, if he really loves me, as I believe he does,-—and I trnly 
love him, as I know I do. Then she^ftid, “ Your father new will con¬ 
sent” That woul4bc a cruel Wotv, tndfeed, but I cannot believe it; and 
I feci sure that witli tithe Tie will give way to my steady determination 
when he knows it to be such. Then she wants me to eneourage Lord 
Fotberington—that I never can doj 'I do not love him, and nothing 
should persuade me to marry him.—My harp-mistress came at eleven, 
but I was so nervous that I could not take my lesson. I went and shut 
myself up in my own room, and fkirly cried for the nest hour. 

At one, Caroline Ferrars came to see me. She had walked from St. 
Jaraes’s'square across the Green Park. I W'ish she had chosen any 
other day. She talked of flounces and bonnets till I was quite worn 
out—made me promise to belong to a quadrille with her at the Cale¬ 
donian Ball, if it can be arranged in time * She told me the list of 

gentlemen they want to have in it, and that George M-was to be 

asked to be one. Rode with papa in the Park in the afternoon: he 
was very grave, and I was vcry.sad—looked in vlin for George every¬ 
where that eternal Lord Fotherington joined us, and would not go 
away, tliough I did all I cotild to show him how far he was from being 
agreeable to me." I wonder how people can be so hhnd. Luckily no 
one dined with ns to-day. Danby honou^<^ us, for a wonder, and 
seemed in high glee about one of his race-horses. \Vent to my room 
after dimier, to lie down till it was time to dress for Almack’s. Mamma 
sent Hollier up to me, after he had crejied her hair, and begged I 
^vould have mine done, but I positively would not hear of it—George 
always says he never should survive the loss of my long eurk. When 
we got into the string at the top of King-slroet, f saw somebody gef 
out of a cabriolet at the comer—it was George; he met us at the door. 
Mamma did not receive him over-graciously. I thought him looking 
pale and ill—went to dance with him almost directly, and afterwards 
be took me into the tea-room. He then told me that he had spoken 
with his uncle upon the subject of his attachment to me—that his uncle 
said ho was sure papa would never agree to an alliance widi a family so 
opposite in their politics as the Mordaunts, and that in fact he had been 
heard to declare as much at BoodlcV—that his uncle insisted upon his 
going abroad for one year at any rate, George proposes tiiat at the 
end of that year he should come home—tliat Wo sliould then together 
assure pupa of our unalterable feelings, and entreat his consent, ff he 
should liien still persist in his opposition, we must sec what is to be 
done! At all events, I will never marry any body but George. 

When we came back to mamma, who was sitting up at the top of 
the room, she looked very much displeased with mf for staying with 
him so long. Caftte home from Almack’s very early—and now 1 will 
pray for George, and that we may one day be unitOd! 
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Al>VJi^TUKI!;s OE AN ITAtlAN EMIGJIANT, TUOM THE 
YEAU 1H20, UP TO TJ&E I'l^ESENT DAY.^r^O. 1. 

After the uahap|iy tttmipation of the teteKevolu in Piedmont, of 
which it is needless to make mention, I eiBborked along with one hundred 
and seventeen fellow-sufferers at Gcopa, bound for S|)am. We were fortu¬ 
nate enough to reach Barcelona^ but were forbidden to land until we had 
performed a quarantine of eleven, days at the lazaaretto, although we clearly 
proved that we sailed ftom a hemfihy port and, were ourselves in perfect 
health. ^ .'V:;,;:,;.,,: V' 

While so tender on this score, the govArnm paid no attention to our 
wants—permitting A few liherai citizens, and even soldiers, to supply us, from 
motives of compassion, with the neecsSaries of life. *From the lazzaretto we 
were condiiictea before the ebraraissary of pblice, who, after a pretty strict 
examination, informed us we wore at hberty;to proceed wherever we pleased, 
without inquiring whether we possessed any means of support. In this* 
situation, some off eers then stationed at BarGblona voluntarily came forward 
and supplied us with tpn erowns a .month out of a fund wliich they had 
raised. About three months after our arrival, an epidemic broke out at Bar¬ 
celona, which daily carried off hundredSj and among others tvvo of my'clearest 
friends, whom 1 attended to the last moihent, notwitlistanding the alleged 
contagion which drove others from their side. ' 

Having already lost thirtyAhree of our number—all emigrants,—the magis¬ 
tracy determined <tppn sendt% the iurviroTS into the provinces, and I was 
forthwith orderwl to depart for Tarr^ona. Oh the arrival of our party, it 
was instantly repulsed bf the guards j and several Spaniards, who refused to 
obey their ordeh, were attacked upon the spot by the people and stoned to 
death. When this popular ferinent was sonm allayed, we applied to 
the commander of trie Cordon, stating that we had brought our rcguiai bills 
of health. These beiag examined, after waiting about two hours, we received 
an order t'liat we might enter the place. 

A few months after our arrival, the priests and .friars began to preach in 
all the churches, that the epidemic which had afflicted Barcelona was a 
judgment upon the people for conspiring gainst their legitimate sovereign; 
and that, if they hdd persisted in their error, all Spath would speedily have 
been visited with the like affliction. 

Their activity in disseminating thete doctrines vvas truly edifying, and 
might have afforded the Constitutionalists, a useful lesson ; the people, with 
blind credulity, every where imbibiB^what they said. They bribed the pea¬ 
sants to join them ; and assured them that, if theydied in the act of fighting for 
their king, they Would infiiantly afterwards find themselves in Paradise- Ac¬ 
cordingly, impelled by interest and eptbuMW^^ joined their stand¬ 
ard, were divided into bands, and comtQaB^®fl priests themselves, 

arrayed in their clerical habiti^^^^^^^^ figure of Christ in one hand, and a 
pistol in the other. Thus armed, they wore bnabled, under the cloak of sanc¬ 
tity, to commit the most revbltiiig cri&es and excesses. On their marching, 
however, into the province, we formed Ourselves in to a company in the city, 
and guickly resolved upon pursuing thesefactioo Among other feats 

of araiis# when we came to engage theihr wei one day tbok prisoner a capuchin 
fnar; at the head of his rabble r<^iment, ^png W colours, his Cristo, 

St. AnnaAnd the Madonna. W|t^^ of the crnel ties prac¬ 
tised upon the patriots, we,merely condemned him to be shot. 

We next proceeded tb the convent of Fbblet, where^^ that a 

number of tjte f*®tibus wer’e assemble Well as in the environs. On arriv¬ 
ing witlito half we encountered a whole 

*troop, and after two hours fighting suiteeeded in dispersing.them among the 
mountains. On oat afrival, about a dozen impted friarAtb^ refuge ujion the 
convent roof, whence they 6red at ug as we approached, arid unfortunately 
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killed ©tie of (Jot officers. Enrag^ at ihisy after a ptett^ sharji' coufiict, in 
which we kiiled pnie and wouiidea twh, compellf^^ sxirreivder^ 

and despatch^ tfiem hiMk ^p Tarragona, tficW of the 

general. The conveni^was fill^ with itiilltafstpihsi a '^oahtity of wrtiftnois, 
cartridges, ^c. besides beipg wtlhprov'isiijned.* When w had regnlarly 
sacked the ^aGe, we kft it W any ^p phose to take pos|i^trii ri^ dad 
returned to Tarragona. Soori disgastel, ■howevet^: wt# 
kre,rortdik^ ori neither side in a mjtoer i approv^. ldeteraaiped to go to 
Amsterdatrt ill order to^find mrhrffther^ whb^ I had reason ito believe, had 
settled there as a physician,; Being disappoinied^^^ i^ all rny hMipiries on my 
arrival, I resolved the eiisuing wekk to kt out,m Eng¬ 

land. But J1 was egoafiy unsucne^fiil ta London; and learning vvhile there 
that the French army was about the Constitutional go- 

vernittent, I instantly resolveil to retartvirito Spath, believing that the time 
was now come when every patriot mij^hl j*rove his devotion to the good 
cause. I embarkedi and arrivetl.at Cadu in eleven days; l)ut, on applying 
for a coninussion in some Spanish corps, 1 was told that the Spaniards were 
in no want of foreigners, being qniteprejiared to re|*ul5e any force which the 
French cOuld send against ifiean, the king had already 

sought refuge, with the {fortes % Cad ik; fond, instead of advaifoirig into the 
field, as I had expeefod, I found riryself h town, alrea% block¬ 

aded by the French fleet, I daily, hoWeveri' wept down to the |)ort, in the 
hope of finding some small vessel in Which embark, and Was soon 

fortmiatp. enough to meet with one about to sail with government despatches 
for Catalonia and other parts of S^in. In fact, our captain succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance of the French fleet. He was to ddiver letters at the 
dift'erent ports bn hi.s voyage. At the isle of St. Petre we found a number of 
small craft, deiained there from fear of French corsairs; and our own vessel 
was slopt on her voyage for above a week- One dark night all the captains 
agreed to make sail together; but Wd Wforc soon piSrsued and fired upon: 
many cargoes of wine and grain werefoakehj^ to so lucky as to 

reaeli the port of Algcsiras. I can give no idea .of .the sad confusion and la- 
rnentatidns which we here met with. Men arid Wfomen were seen flying 
with their effects from the city, seeking boktsi in foi'hfoh to escape from the 
fury of the Royalists, Who were then pouring a heayy fire irjnin the place. 

Next day, however, the constitutional party viguroasly repulsed the enemy, 
and the inljabitants returned into thei 5 ,f houses. The ensuing evening we 
again set sail; for I ardeutty longed to rekeh Catalonia and join the corps of 
Italian emigrants stationed there. I wias heartily Wcariied of touching at the. 
different ports ; and we vycre now sUqirtkd % a storm, w'hich 

threatened every moment to engulph us. Though an exi>crt segman, and 
well acquainted with the coasts; out caplaitt and ® 

only after eight hours* hard rbwiitg that, exhausted with fatigue and'hunger, 
we were enablefl to cast our little anchor on the coast of Stopona. But here 
we were allowed short nespiie. Early irt the morning there appeared five 
armed peasants, who informed the captain that he might come bn shore. 
Mistaking them for sanitary guards, he took his crecreauals, when they 
invited the rest of us to follow. This, being in want of every necessary, we 
were glad to do; and one of them then ittg^uir^ who we Were ? The cap¬ 
tain replied, that he was a fisherman, thatl Wak* a merchant, on my way to 
Catalonia, and that the others were saflocstoforiit bydistrees of weather upon 
the coast. Their number? inIsKasrag, they forthwillt proceeded to search our 
vesrisl, where they unluckily laid tneir ngnds uix>n our government des- 

E atches, and cried out that we*Were uR, Carbonari, and began to heap all 
inds of insults upon us which toy cdum devise. They tlten threw a rop? 
about our necks, aud despatched two’alessengerS to acquaint their com¬ 
manders with the capture which toy had just wade. In the course of half 
an hour #re beheld a body of priests and ftiars, followed by a ragged rout of 
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men, women, and boys, apjjrnacliing us with shouts of triumph, as if they 
had made a valuable pfize:^' ficTCqly demanded, how we dared to 

join the consiiiutional government and make a tnockery of religion ? _ 

The cairtain answered very warily that he had neen compelled to it; but, 
without listening to: hinij they ^urtied to %e, demanding who 1 was, and 
whither I was going! i iepliw that I waaa 

of an, Italian would, haveiibecti instant desdh,) and.that to 

Catalonia, deputed.hy'd commercial hnusey-Vvbich 
them in the Germk& ^ One of the friars Vvbetber I W'as 

a Cadiolic ?, 1 made iah«Wer> I was; at the same time crossini ihy^^^^^ 

He their desired meifin L^ 'to repeat the^^ P^ Greed, 

both of which 1 succeeded in doing. He . said, “ ^yciH thlii| you are a 
Catholic 5 i am saiisfisfd/? : A ordered jout' trunks tO be broken 

open ; audj detecting some constitutional-^that is, treasoijahle correspondence, 
they began to renew their ilt treatment t the rabh^^ trying out, •* Let us hang 
ihemr-Tet US hang thein ilow J” A conlusidii then took place which beggars 
description; but to which we in part OWj^ our safely, for each wished to 
command and none woitld obey. . Some Ihsistcd^^^m^^^ the letters 

upon the Spot f and otherai that they to General Caro. It 

was finally settled that we shouldnot he executed until we had been im¬ 
prisoned and ebndemned ; and they conteiftedby the rvay with 
stoning us, vvdih inalediction», aiid solemn that we were goiwg to 

he hanged. , 

On arriving, we were coosigSed tO bur dungeon, the doors of which were 
not again opened until night. A man of revoUiiig aspect then made his ap¬ 
pearance with bread and waier, which he continued to do, at pretty long in¬ 
tervals, during three nights and two days, at the end of which a capuchin 
friar was introduced to US, He first confessed the captain and the sailors, 
and then, turning towards me, desired me to say mine in Latin, as he found 
1 spoke it. DespisingHhese ahsufd formalities, with all the imposition and 
hypocrisy attached to them, I ran over my ctmfession, declaring genemlly that 
I was one of the best Catholics in the vyorld ; thatl resigned myself to the 
will of Heaven ; and that, as 1 must fiiake lOTfmal recknniiig, I was willing to 
place my death as a set-off for my siris.:: 'file capuchin tlien preached me a 
long sermon,: and took his leave reebrnm^hding ua to resign our souls to 
Heaven without delay, : 

And truly the captairi and the poor sailors oeyer ceased from praying, anti 
‘from acts ot peniteuce and devotiedS, Until had rpiite wearied me with 
their weeping and wailing, ft aiade^ny situation appear worse even than it 
was ; 1 could not once ejose nay and I grew 

heartily impatient for the mortung which was to terminate so painful an 
exiB.tence, 

As early as five o’clock; vvc heard a great uproar and loud crids on the out¬ 
side our prison, when shortly the gates ppenedl and fiye capiichins entered, 
each appropriating to priscnier. Qfi.ieadipg «s fiirtli, the populace 

saluled us with cries of “Death to the Carhonafi'!” and, spite bf their revercuce 
for thedapuchins wh so near u^, th^ ispat in our faces, and covered 

us with showers Of mad. Meanwhile the friars armed us with patience, de¬ 
claring that dfis was the hue path U) Heaven, which our Saviour had himself 
trod long, before vis. I can here assure the reader that,; what with the horrid 
jumble of voices, imprecations, and sermons of the friar—-to which, not bo 
lieving all he told me, f listened less than to any tbiug el8e-~I one 

half intoxicated. When they had brought us over iagainst the city, vve were 
presented with a sight of tlie gallows,—threie lofty beams; and first, throwing 
,a rope round iho. captain's body, they d thirty paces closer 

to i!ie spot, and begaiSTo hoist him op. In this way he wa^ iianged, no one 
ironhliiiii, ihr*mfielves m put him out of his pain. We each Of lis expected 
(lie suiiie fate in turn ; but,,ph;,tupjittg towards us, several l.iata a^d priests, 
accompariieu by ottc of the ntbi'bre.sjiectable itihabitahts ofthe vilH^ stepped 
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forward, declaring that juslice was satisfied, as the men had been compelled 
to serve for their own support, As to you,’’ one of them continued, 
addressing me, “ Father Francisco informs us that he has confessed you, and 
that you are a truly good Catholic ; you are therefore free, oh condition of 
Iniiiding your cointuercial aSairs, and: promtsing for ever tp detest the Consti- 
tution" 

Tliey then agreed to phttdiict ns to cttir vessel,^in cider to protect us from 
the fury of the rabhl^ it chinpletcly gutted j hut preferred put¬ 

ting to sea, unprovided with sails orjproviisions, to'incurring certain destroc- 
Uon upon shore. As we pushed off, the populace saintedanotlicr 
shower of ,stones; f sye rowed hard ito gairi; some tnore hoSpim^^^^ 
coast, for >yc had scarcely any ctolhiiigy and hb hats, though sai under a 
broiling sun which almost penetrated thp,;> brain. Nor had we a drop of 
water, exhausted as we were vvh;h toili^ at^fie oao^^^ and we eagerly looked 
out for some other vessel, as wehcnt onipicdurse towards Malaga. 

I now felt it iiecessafy to summoh^ energy to meet the increasing 
weight of my niisfortunek^ «W with desperate perseveTance, ami 

without wasting a single breath itfispeeCh-; We thushoritiniicd a whole day, 
and half the next, beforC; Our Voy^go By the tiiwl we 

discovered Mala,ga, our lastitreogth was^ baiKls; by dint 

of rowing, w'ere streaming with oldod. But the port Was in sight, end we 
reached it, trusting to recetvcrlmhvediatcj^ Ala*l here tOo the hrst 

inquiries were for,our bills of health, which We cotilcl only answer by staling 
what had occurred. This was reported to Sen^^ Sancio, the political chief 
who ordered us to be re-ekainined,. to ascertain that we Were not spk;-.. In 
about two hours w’e Were iriformetl lliat we sught land, when several gentle¬ 
men, observing our feeble steps and haggard look.s as we went along, be¬ 
stowed alms, enabling us to obtiiin relief at the first inn we met willi. 

At Malaga my firr,t object was to re and eiuer the Constitutional ser¬ 
vice. Having been rccommendeth oU rny former visit, to several Spanish 
gentlemen and officers of larik, f made iiiiqumes, and was fortnuale in meei- 
ing some of them in the plade. T^ey expressed great compassion at my de¬ 
plorable appearance, provided toe vytth ^ri^^^^ Wardi^be, Ac. and in about a 
week presented me with a coitunission CF .sUbdieuteuanl in a body <rf cuiras¬ 
siers. General Torijosi to whom I had before been warmly recommended, 
was then at Malaga, and I Went to thank him for so readily p jiie 

with my commissioo. He received ros with much kindness, and with as¬ 
surances that I Should speedily be promoied. In the course of three weeks 
he again sent for me; intorming me that 1 was to set out for Alicaiu, with the 
rank of lieutenant in a regiment which vvas the^^ forming under Gene|il 
Basan; adding that f should there ledeivc nry brevet, and puttiiig a let 
into my harid.s. 1 Warmly lhawked t«m, declaring that he shoirld never find 
reason to repent of these proofs of his regard. He. further supplk^ nic whii 
every means to hasten my departnre> and took leiv^ with fresk assurances 
that he should never forget me; . V 

After going to tharik the rest of these kind friends, and spending, with 
them one short merry evening, 1 eiubarked in a small feliieca, vvhere i was 
glad to meet seven or eight Other officers, botuM for the saline tlestin 11. 
formed a pleasant edatiasiy to nty former vdyage; for though we were pur¬ 
sued and attacked by Bevcral royal^ boats, we beat dicm off in style, being 
well armed, and arrived the ensuing day at-Alrcant. Here General Basan, 
who first received us, Sent us with a billet to General la Sala, head of the 
Stalo Maggim, vvho funiisbedus with an order upon the House of Com¬ 
mune to regulate our ijuarters. ; 

On the second day, just as we had dined, we were commanded to take the 
field against a band of the Factious, which vve q*”®*'*/' ^bd 
were almost dally employed in the same kind of service. W e bad often some 
desperate encoutiiers j but General la.Sfda, who was only ))!ayi»g the partoi 
a patriot, abandoned the good cause on the V.hh of September ld23, accom- 
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panied by his soft, a lieulenaoit i'ftOalicfau regitaenb Under jaeteuce of 
taking a ridci they approach# the of the enemy, and returned to ua no 
more. But, despising the exainpie of these ‘and other traitors, we stood fast 
to otir colours, and had enough of skirinisbing and lighting to All some 
volfttnes. Wfe shall here ely® aft anecdote pr two, which will be quite suffi¬ 
cient ipdisplav the mock heroic of the Spanish bplligerents, and will convey 
no bad idea of the nature of petty dcispotic power. 

In the city of Alicaot was a convent ofcapuchins, whd passed themselves 
off as liberals, being, oft intimate terms with the ConstituUonal leaders, 
for the purpose of revealing aft exact accoiiot of their proceedings to the 
royalists. 'Ihe governor, however, .Isept aw^ eye over them ; and one 

day in the month of October^ Ms emisawieO detect# a friar in a peasant’s 
tiress, who h# sliced his ooiifting in cOmpiafty with a lair country¬ 
woman tOwirds Alicant. He before the governor, who in- 

ouired why be had sbavedhis beard so close and assumed so humble a dress? 
Tlse friar sidd that he had been commanded so to do by h.ii superior. The 
governor then ordered him to be searched, and found Several letters froni the 
general-in-cliief. Monsieur SirPerc, which showed that the capuchins of 
the'Oonvent were implicated with the rosyalists in the night of the 15lh of 
October, when a nural>er of .p#ple hh# by the friars were to have killed the 
guards at (he city-gates, »'The> general WUs to be prepar# with his royalists 
to make a dash at the city, arid jiat ih^^ whole of the patriots to the sword. 

The governor with the greatest sieerecy consign# the friar and his fair com¬ 
panion to prison, and, mustering two coni,pafties, proceeded tovvard.s nightfall 
to the eonvent, where he surprised apd arrest# the wholcbf the capuchins, 
whom he forthwirii shipped pfi' in .perfect silence to the island of Ivisa. 
He himself became adnjinistrator of their effects; and haviug locked up both 
the convent and the uhutch, he marched back very quietly to our quarters. 

Only a few days previous to this urrestj the commimdeT of the fort Santa 
Barbara, in Alicaut, had been found dead, murdered by bis own servant, who 
had secreted the body in a chest. - H been bribed to the commission of 
this atrocious act, for five owti#S of gold, by the prior. Father Simeone, a 
capuchin, who cneouTkgcd, a number of similar crimes and 

excesses, under pretence of restoring feligioft and the kiiigi Xo this instance, 
h.aviiig received hiainiquitOUS Wages from the prior, the villain surprised his 
master while be slept, and assassinated him with his own dagger. Afraid of 
discoveFy, he then cut oft" his legs, arms, and head, which he concealed, to¬ 
gether'vvitiv the body, 

The ensuipg moFftiftg he w#t before,the governor and accused his master 
of having gone oyer, the night before, to the royalists, after iuviiiiig him 
likewise to betray his trust. But qn the third day the roorti where the chest 
lay was so Strongly infected, that the hwStcr Of the hotel made a search ; and 
finding that the stench mcreasedj'ihgft the chest, he ordered 

it to be broken open, aftd -the afifeuvWas The roaster of the 

hotel. Wi th his ■Whole.fe^ were insttmriy well as all the guests. 

The servant too was amqng ihetiiia# falsely stated, 

and the discovery of some-of his .garments bathed in his master’s blood, 
against ins mere^protestations of innocence,-it was conclud# that he was 
guilty, apd he wv condemned to be shob At the aroment of execution he 
conrc.Saed the fact, und that he had^been bribed to its coinnus,si 0 n by the 
‘ prior of the convent- -, 

It would be idle likewise to .atteraqrt even a sketch of the enormities 
committed by Ciapalaregarra, the govemotmf Alicant- Tinder the pretence 
of serving the Conatitutioo, he sou^t only how to enrich himself at the ex- 
peiise of thousands of poor patriots, who were consigned to the most abject 
misery. Out of an affected regard for the health of the roilitary, he caused 
all the women of suspicious character in the place to be arnesfed. Here 
was a terrific source of abuse, of which the, overseers quickly availed them- 
selyes—some &om motives of gain, others of jealousy, arid a few of disap¬ 
pointed passioB- ‘ -At all events, more than a hundr#;Wcre iro;j)ri#n*d \n the 
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church 5 and, as if to add to ihe insult, the governor ordered barbers to^oaod 
shave all their heads and eyebmws, to tleprive them as far as possible of 
their charms. He then had them convey^ in carts two miles distant from 
A1 leant, hoping that some of , the factious bands abounding in the vicinity 
'Vould complete the barbarous work whieli he had commenced ; and there 
they were left faitrting untkr the scorching sun. A imrty of us 

sought to afford theih some succour ; and, on speaking with some of them 
whom I knew, I cart truly aver that they were women of most uncxcefy- 
lionable conduct, rediiced to this deplorabli situation ohk through the 
avarice or vengeance drthe gm’ernof and His syt»dic9. 'Severar feli.victims to 
their cruelty, whik Others sought fcfnge in difierent villages; 

1 shall next relate an instance in whmh l was myself sbamefully abandoned 
by the Spaniards to the nujrcy of the enemy. .The governor of Alicant, learn* 
ing that the French had abandoned the citjr'of Efche, marched with about 
five thousand men upon that place. We ;Set out towards midnight; and 
when arrived within half an hour’s march of th^^ the governor formed 
two regiments of tirailleursi while the rest of the division occupied the 
centre of the road. On reaching the city^wafls about break of day, the fac¬ 
tious Spaniards, who had been left masters, opened a smart fire upon us. 
Our governor, ignoraatof the danger; and regardless of his men’s lives, con¬ 
tented himself with ordering us to take the mty. Se we returned their fire, 
and a warm action «)ntiiiued until A.M.wheti, after great loss, 

wc compelled the enemy to yield, and pursued them to some distance from 
the town, where they look upone position, and we auother, thegovcrnor be- 
lievitjglhathe had no more to do.atleast for thatday. He then returned with 
the chief part of his force into the city of Eic|je, leaving me with tltirty men, 
under orders not to stir from the poit until we , should bear further. I 
nlaced ten men to keep a look-out for the enemy; the rest I led into a small 
house at hand, to avoid the extreme heat. 

At this moment there appeared a lady handsomely dressed, followed by her 
servant with a labor on her arm. Throwing themselyes at my feet, they be- 
secched me to save their lives, bfferuig me they were worth. “ Lady,” 1 
replied, “ we take nothing except from the royalistl; we consult only the 
public good. I am not, perhaps, sueb as you Take me for. Say how 1 can 
be of use to you, and I will do it with all the pleasure in the world.” She 
thanked me, and said that she wwhed to he protected to a little distance from 
the city; and, taking out eight crovvus;,she insisted upoii rewarding the 
soldiers, declaring she should never fofgCt such an act of kindness. 1 now 
began to grow impatient for farther orders, but none came to relieve us, and 
we had no refreshments. Our troop* were again seen filing off towards Ali- 
cant, which when the royalists observed, they suddenly bore down and sur¬ 
rounded our little liand on all sides, ’About to fall victims to such a vile spe¬ 
cimen of mingled barbarity and treachery; I called out to my fellow-soldiers : 
‘My friends, we are lost; the governor hi® abandoned us; but death for 
death I cut with .yoijr sabres ; let us tide haid through^t^^^ Better 

die like soldiers, ttiafl waft here t6 be slaughtered like sheep lb Hpon Uiis we 
put our horses to their spbfid; and chirged the ilWiscIplincd ranks of the 
royalists, keepiu" close, and opening oUrsclves a,way with our sabres. We 
speedily accomphshcd tmr object, though a number of shots were fired, and 1 
lost two of my men, besides several wounded But this wite better than being 
all hanged or stoned; and we rejoinctl our own troops before they entered 
Alicant. I presented myself before the governor, and reproached him with 
his conduct; declaring Imt'-W not to him, but to our own 

courage and good fortune. He excused binvself under the plea of his orders 
having been neglected ; adding that he would punish those Who had not de¬ 
livered them, meaning us to retreat. I gave him to understand tltat it 
was because 1 was an Italian ;; for he detCstM the Italians, and was daily ob¬ 
serving that Spain was iniwaot; of no foreignerki ; His reuse of guilt ma^ 
him bear all my reproaebes; for assuredly ho had not expected to see me again. 

The French novv began to summoto ire people of Alicant to surrender; 
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but the governor, as will be seen, had not yet carried his point, and be op-* 
posed it. He promised his troops three raoiiths’pay, if they would hold out 
a while and make sorties, while be was employed in making large drafts upon 
the government coffers, through the agency of Genoese captains, and laying 
churehes, and church belh, hnd even cannon, with all kinds of grain, under 
contribution. On the l3th Novembisr 1823 , «hc ordered all the quarter¬ 
masters of the di&reht Tegiments composing the garrison under his orders, 
to appear at nine in the evening to receive three months’ pay for the troops. 
These officers did not faiVtp a^end at ihe treasurer’s, butwere again referred 
for a settlemerit to ten o’cloelt on the eostiing m Before that time, 

however, it was pretiy vyell tnoWn that the gencM of our garrison, in con¬ 
junction with the treasurer^eneral, had embarked Gibraltar, carrying 
with them not only thfe miht^ehest, but all the bt^^^ with bales of 

merchandize^ which he had N^taine^ of 

grain, ■ every thing depending upOh his orders, scan- 

dalous arrsmgement between the g^vet^ and the treasa rer-general, the 
town was eompelied to surrender to the French, one of the conditions being 
that the royalists should hot ffe snffercdtth enter. Spite of this stipulation, 
however, General St; f^re, With about sixty royalists as a body guard, con¬ 
trived to make good his entrance. Still the constitutional officers prelerred 
remaining at Ahta&t,' ledocuTrirtg certain deStrucUo availing tlieraselvcs 
of passports^ while bands of rpyafista^ ijofesting the neighbourhood. In 
order to obviate the disordcfs likely fo Crtsue, the new governor, And reani, 
wiffted to appoint royal comthithdCrs over the cohsiitutional troops. It now 
became my object fo obtain a passimft for but, on account of the 

number or appheatipns from qjcrqbantS and others, 1 was unable to succeed 
for some letiph of ihne^ Meanwhile, 1 was vyiiness to several fatal events 
which look placeat Alicantj which show towhat excesses despotic power 
united to fanatieisin Will proceied- On the third day after its occupation, 
the French general, dividing his force, left part to garrison the forts of the 
town, and vvith the other resolved to march upoh Valencia. He left the 
royalists to preserve order in the place, contrary to an express article in the 
c.ipilulation, and he''gave them authority to enter cn the 18th day of 
November. 

The most alarming preparations'ushered in the scene that was to follow, 
the wretched ciw little apprehending such a flagrant ,hwsmh pf treaty. 
About two o'clock the royalists ent^ed and took possession, the order m 
which they ;^re arrwed offerliig a ifettrial presentimeilt of the future. At 
their head appeared Father Simeouey a followed by about thirty 

monks of diSerent drders> alt motmted on ihorseback. Father Simeone bore 
a large figure of Christ in his arms, apd mled out'm a loud thundering Voice, 
’* Long live our Holy Faith! Long liw Beligipn, the Throne, and the King 1 
Death to the ConstiiutiopT^-Ddath the G^ !” These terrific words 

were repeated by foe nionkSj knd by a body bfthep^ upon horse¬ 
back, each armed with k brace of nrefocKS, as ir t^ inspire us 

with t)ie horrible anticipatiqn-i-^that ohe a-piece^y^^^ the dc- 

8trut^iqn which they contemplated. The General St Pere and Mango came 
in the wake of the priests and peasants, each commanding a division of 
roplists. 

The people of AHcant, struck dumb with terror at the strange and porten¬ 
tous aspectqf'the whole procession, closed the doors and windowi of their 
houses, and rkn to conced themselves in the most secret places they could 
find. 

'Night vvas now approaching. The exhortations of Fathdr Simeone, se¬ 
conded by his accomplices in crime, so far extinguished all sense of huma¬ 
nity .in the; hreasu of the abject and lanattcal royalists, thati casting off 
every feeling of country, of honour, and of broiherlfood, they attacked the 
ipbabitants, burst open doors and windows, and violated the rnost sacred 
ties of property and of lifev These atrocities were continued dutiug the 
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whole night, and when day again catne to reveal the sufferings, the viola¬ 
tions, and the nature of the excesses commuted by the priests, the soldiers, 
and the peasants, one may witness, and one may imagine, but one canttot 
depict the scenes. 

It was incumbent upon me, as upon eveiy'one, to find some safe place of 
concealment, which might elpde their fer6ciou.s researches. Two more days 
])assed away without bringing any reliief to the wretched inhabitants of Ali- 
cant> But on the .17th of November, the ferbeity of these destroyers of 
humanity seemed to have become satiatedj, and it was then I first succeeded 
in obtaining a passport for Tilla Franca, in iCatalpnia. My escap^^^^^ however, 
would have been iin]}QSsiblc, had it not been for the kindbt^ss of a good old 
woman. With a heart abovcdecbit and tTeachbry, ! of times, and 

alive only to compassions^ she wenf'^peate(|||yidwtj the port, in order to 
obtain me a passage in some bo#t of yessellSnd it was^^^ before she one 
evening returned to gcijwaini rne; thg^^^ same night, and 

once more encounter my destiny. 1 found m who ac¬ 

companied me from this scene of horror; and, spite of adverse w we 
were, glad to set sail, for to return «,neni|y was deat h- l^e of I visa 
was the first spot which offered us a 8hdler,froin the storm, though not the 
object of our voyage. There we werbso tofneet with a gover¬ 

nor, who, though a royalist, was not a robber. He bestovved on each offi¬ 
cer lodging and support, intreating us oidy tbthe prutlent and preserve silence. 
We spent two days there, and left it but to encounter fresh disasters. Qn 
altenijiting to approach Majofet^ two French frigates threatened to fire upon 
ns, unless we steered away. We were, however, compelled to seek fefuge, 
in a small inlet on the same coast, from the fury of the eleiTients, 

When the storm abated wc again set sail, &id reacbed Tarragona. There 
fresh misfortunes assailed us. On making the port wc encountered the cap- 
tiin of a French galley, who, after the u.sual interrogatories, ordered us to 
be set on shore. We were consigned to the care of the Marshal Baron 
d’Erolles, governor of dl Catalpniaf .already subjected by the royalists, who 
determined to* hand ns ovw; to* General,ManaOj The goyCrnof of the city, as 
our next escort. But we first intreated him to reliey% our extreme wretched¬ 
ness. He answered, that he could grant nothing beyond lodging to revolu¬ 
tionists of any kind, and added that sve must leave Tarragona msiantly. At 
the same time he w'arncd us rather to keep at sea than encounter the risk of 
assassination on land, as had happened to several, constitutional officers. 

Our wretchedness seemed now to have: reached its heigh t fi w were alike 
destitute of provisions and of mpuey. Hovv could we put to sea-how pro¬ 
ceed by land'. It is impossible to descHhp our sensations at that moment. 
D’Erolles’ order, however, must be pbeyc<)., and the next day I set pul for 
Villa Franca. There I found a hn^ber, bf bfficers just disniissed from the 
constitutional service, in the same situatipft as myself} for I ought here to 
observe, that the pay so lavdshly and cPnfidenily prorpised to th#officers had 
never lieen issued, apd that many vyete reduced tp Subsist upon alms as they 
proceeded along the highwayTV , Griev the heart at the prospect of this 
final degradation, 1 sought to avail myself pf my knovvledge of languages, 
and 1 taught Italian and French enpassanit in return for a bare subsistence. 
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CHINESE JESTS.* 

6. Ttvice as much in the right, —A corrupt magistrate Ijad ilic two 

parties concerned in an action up before him to be examined. The 
plaintiff presently gave him a hint of fifty pieces of money forthcoming 
in case the award was in his favou '. The defendant, who had his eyes 
about him, had quick intelligence of what was going on, and doubled 
the bait. The magistrate soon determined the cause, and, without in¬ 
quiring into particulars, orders the plaintiff a bambooing. The plain¬ 
tiff disconcerted, holding up his hand and making the sign of five with 
his fingCTS, reproachfully exclaims, “ PlCa^ your honour, 'tis I that 
am in the rightl”jr‘* How | Jybw in ’the right, you fellow ! 

Why, the defendant (repliespae magist^te, holdihg up both his hands 
and doubling the sign) is twice as much in the right as you.” 

7. Charity fails at a pitich ; ttr moderation in good V!orh,-^A Baoshan- 
nist t observed that he htid^heard Poe, in former days, W'as of such a 
compassionate nature, that be cut bff bits of his flesh to feed the eagles 
and tigers. Would fain imitate him,” says he ^ the eagles soar 
in the air, and the tjgers are on the mountains: though I have the 
wherewithal in flesh, 1 can’t get at them, to feed them. Well, the poor 
muskitos are very thhety in the summer-time i suppose I lay myself out 
as a treat for them—that will be enough for me.” Accordingly he 
sleeps without gauze-curtains. Foe had a mind to try his sincerity; 
so, changing himself into U'tigeri he rushes in and begins to bite at 
him. “ Oh 1%top! stop!” roared out the nian; all 1 meant was, suck 
a little, and welcome. 1 can stand that But if in good earnest I am 
expected to feed the great apostle of the desert, ’tis more than I can 
afford.” 

8. HLs chimney never simkes,-^k miserly man, in a distant province, 

bad oblations to offer. He sends for a J to officiate and invoke 
the spirits to partake of the offerings, Tile periorms the cere¬ 

monies, and invokes the guardian-spirits of die metropolis. ‘ ■ Why do 
you address such distant spirits f’ says the master. replies the 

tad-tsu, *^aihthe neiglihoUring ones know your disposition too well; 
’tis ill vain to invite them: tell them diere is a feast got roiady for 
them at your house, and they ’ll never believe itthey would not stir 
afoot.”'" . 

9. Bead for fifty; hadf dead for rich man proposed to 

a covetoiis^greedy wrptch tq make him a present of fifty pounds, if he 
w^ould let him beat him to death. The miSer mused upon it for a long 
while; at last, raising his head, “ No,'^ says he ; “ give me twenty-fite 
pounds, and beat me till I ’m lialf dead, What do you say ?” 

ip. Don't pierce the skm,~K covetous man was travelling one 
daf with his eon, when a tiger sprang at them and carried off’ the 


* Continurd from page 

t The original IjterftHy meuiis one 'ft lio deBgbtB in works tif goodness; but it is 
techuicnlly appro|iriatefl to those who liaV'e tkc’sentiiBent of protecting ami 
serving every thing that has life in it. in India, Aye, &c, this sentiment is ex¬ 
tended more nr,less to vegetables; nnd so it is, probably, in some degree in 
China [ though,I have uever iuet with any direct sKuslon to sueb an idca, , , 

I A pricstof the setvE df Lao-fciun ; a,sort of qnictislifr,-*T(M’ an acconilt of them, 
sAi* Du Haldr’-. Cliiim—a book abounding with dry-'drawn-up, unreadable, accu*, 
rnlc iofonuatioa, '' * 
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father. The son seizes his bow, Mid levels a shaft full at the tiger’s 
side. The father, twisting back out of the tiger’s mouth, and already 
at a distartce, bawls out, ‘‘ Son, son! use a capt arrow. Don’t make a 
hole In his skinrwho’ll bviy it if you dp ?” 

11. Among the jests in a Chinese cofteetion, .I find: the f^^ 
fable, or apologue, on the neoessity of giving way to those who can in- 
juro..one. "',r 

A rat and a hornet entered into fellowship, and earnestly intreated 
a young scholar to draw u|> a contract for them and become one of the 
brotherhood, llie etadent did not Ithow wliat to say, but did as they 
asked him, and ranked himself third in the firm. A friend reniopstrated 
with him how he could assodate wi^^ “True,” says 

he, “ such as these are not fit company for me; but what could I do ? 
One of them can uiiderminiv and the other can stab with his weapon: 

T was fain to consent—that’s the truth of it.” ^; 

lii. Distfg/ecoA/c 

who had been refused their degrees, and disgraced at the same time, 
happened to meet ataivedding feastone being cousin to the lady, and 
the other to the bridegroom. “Sure, Sw, I h?ivc seen yen some- 
wlierc ?” says the bridegroom’s cousin to theotlrer. Quoth the other, 
“I have some recollection of ypdr face, but cannot just now call to 
mind where I have had the pleasure of meeting you.” Both pondered 
awhile, looking at each other, yrhen sudde|ly the recollection of their 
disgraces uncomfortably flashed upon each of their minds at the same 
moment. Looking silly and turning away from each other, Oh, ay!” 
says the one-—“ Ob, ay i” says the other. 

Perhaps there may appear no joke in this. In Europe we have no 
examinations or degrees conferred that interest the worjd, or whose 
uncertainties involve important consequ^ces in future life. In China, 
honour, and jwofit, and reputation, ahd aettlement in life ; gratulations 
of friends and joy of relations; every thing is attached to success in 
taking degrees^ T/iey are alive to the subject in ten thousand difierent 
ways. Tile idea preserits itself to them ip ten thousand dilFerent shapes, 
and in ten thousand different occurrences in life. It is familiar 
universally, with all men from the peasant to the prince; and conse¬ 
quently the least word of allusion to it sets, with them, hundreds of 
associated chords in vibration j andrthey Jimst needs be easily tickled 
on the subject. The jest then, and its fellows, however dull, may at 
least (agreeably to what was. observed in the introduction) serve to 
impress the stamp of truth on observations similar to wfiat have just 
been offered, relative to foe Chiheee feel^^^ and customs with respect 
to literary degrees ; at)A to foow foat. they are not the coinage of an 
European brain, but founded on real fo . , .r 

13. m Me Docmr.-T-.A doctor had a.ipatient that he 

promised to cure easily and speedily. The patient spent a deal of 
money and got fib better: at was very angry and sent a domes¬ 

tic to lecture him. The domestic retavned.^ “Well, have you taken 
him to taskr—“ No, sir,, not yet."—“ Why so ? . I scot you on pm> 
pose to scold hhn.”—“Ay, sir; but there were so many folks that 
wanted to scold him,' and so many folks that wanted to beat him, 
crowding about hithj foait there was no ^ttmg near him. I .squceze^l 
in among the rest, and d|d ,;niy best but it was aft in vnin.” ^ 
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14 . Wants my A doctor doctored a child dead. The father 

was for complaihing to the magistrate, and claimed the doctor’s young 
son io make it good. Another day he doctori^ a domekicd^d. Th# 
doctor had bu| one domestic;--he must go to mate it up. At night 
a servant cantie knocking at the doctor's door. “ Sir, sir, ray mistress 
J8 in iahour and iia great pain; you a^ requested to go o 

“ Now, is hetitl^is too'b|dt^’ saysthe ddeiorj tnrnirig tohis wife; “ I ’ll 
be hanged if thl basbapd has not taken a fancy to ypuy my dear.’' 

15 . A satireMtilwse ipAo '^ mtery toinci—’The third name is a 

felony. A riel^ law was promnlgated from^ c^^^ that had 

two n4mes was to be banished—every thing with three namesj^as to 
have its head: tijph difir. T|je fe-tsw,* aware of its two name.s, kie-tsu 
and h‘&i, hid It^lf ip thfe water, Says the watery What’s the occasion 
of your coming here To avoid the penalty df the new law; for I 
have two manies, you know--fe-ti» and Zo-ss.’’ ' Says the water, “ If 
it is come to that, 1 ^ir have riiy head taken off; for they call me 
xiiy ; tliey call me / + and ^t^^ a set of cursed cheats that 

just put a few grains of fice mto^ m^^^^ 

16. Pay cm c<}in<-—A magistrate ha^^ to buy two bags of 

copper. The copper-brpker brought them in, and waited for payment. 
The magistrate inquires the present price of copper. The broker an¬ 
swers, “ The tnie price is so and ab; but, as ’lis for your honour’s use, 
I shall content mys^f witli half tbaf*’--j|T“ Vei 7 tvelli^^ the magis¬ 
trate, turning tq his attendarits; “ gtfe him back one of his bags," 
which was accordingly done. The brok^ waited on for his pay • 
inent. “ You are paid,’’ says the magistrate, “ffo received no¬ 
thing,” says the brokefv “ Yo\i uriconscionahle rogue," says themiigis- 
trate, “did^ not you give me to understand that one bag was fairly 
W’orth what you asked me for two? I take them both at your own 
price, and pay ydu back one at a fair price: in what are you a loser? 
what do you linger abbUt-~W'hat fbollsh noti^ have yoji got into your 
head? Quick,, quick, off with ybu! wheel awa 

17 . An ax next time, if gentlemen.--At the anniversary of 

a mandarin’s birthday, his clerkli understanding that his year of nati¬ 
vity w&s ty jiat, had in coroplitnePt provided a golden rat, which they 
presented to Jhim bn the d^ much pleased. 

“ Perhaps, gentlemen,” says he, ‘Sybu may know that my lady’s birth¬ 
day too is cipse at hapiih l3ie did not, and begged to 

know to what year ^ fh® mandarin, “ She is 

younger than I by otie year. She was born in the yekr cAcwJ (the 
ox year,).; v- 

18 . The dog keeps schooL~A man who was accustbined to ideal in the 
marvellous, ^d n CQunti^^ of bis that he liad three great curio¬ 
sities Jn his h|mse^:^ that could go tliree hundred miles arday, a 
eock that told the hour of the nighti and a dag diat could read in a 


*T1)« edible sw/oMm. _ ' 

t Heated watei’ is very commonly called 

X l^re Ghmese pa Soto use a eyefe of melve.years, cadi of which is 

appropriated to some animal, and desigttatel by it. It is tfUstOmary with them to 
mark tfi« year they were bora in by .its nanm, accordiii^'tb'thiscj'clc, Chm is one 
of tim twpl«e :. names, and belongs to the bx. Hie Persians have the aiiroe Cycle ; 
piy t from them, prohahly, the Chine?!! borrowed 
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superior manner. Says tlie Coasin, ** These are extraordinary things, 
indeed! I must call upon ypu and beg a sight of them.*’ The liar re¬ 
turns home and tells his wife what has happened; saying^: he was got 
into a scrape, and did not know how to extricate himself. “ Oh, never 
mind,” says she ; ‘‘1 can manage it” The nexf day the coantryman 
calls, and, inquiring after hie Cousin, is he vvas that morning gone 
off to Pekin. “And what jBnaei^ He expected hack seven or 

eight days.How can hd retoria so £uick?”—-** He ’s gone off upon 
our oj?.”—“ Apropps ol thflil;,” contmucs the^^^^ told that you 

have a cock that marks the : h h^ to 

crow. “ Yes, r/wt ’-t he: he not only tells the hour df the night, biit 
reports when a stranger comes.‘’T-**‘Then,, yout dog, that reads books? 
might I beg to borrow a sight of him?’’^“ Why, to speik the truth, as 
our circmaistanees are biit narrow, we haye^ent the dog out to keep a 
school.” ■- 

No w'ord occurs during all this dialogue to denote With certainty that 
it is the vsrife who speaks with the visitor ^ akthe first inquiry the 
original says, the “ wk/y?« answered,” or viitim answered.” Now 
in Chinese, “fAc ’ generally on such pccasio means the “ wife.” 
This veil of obscurity is, I believie, to avoid presenting in a broad light 
the idea of a respectable wife ehteting into a long conversation with a 
male guest. Still further to soften the ideaf be is made to be a cousin 
of the .house. , K'-■ 

19. A teacher was in the habit of sleeping in the day-time,but would 
not suffer liis pupil to nod for a moment. One day the pupil accosted 
him after his nap, in a complaining tone, and begged to know why he 
might not sleep too. “ Boy!” says the tutor, ** in wy sleep, 1 dream of 
Cheu-kung,* apd JtBve converse with him 1” Tlie next morning the pnpil 
takes pattern by his master. The master, givihghira a rap and rousing 
him, exclaims, “ For shame! how cap you do so Says the pupil, “ / 
too have been seeing C//cMr/f««g.”—“ And what did Chu-kung say to 
you ?”—CVyci(-/f«»g,'’ replies the pupil, “ tells me that yesterday he 
had no eomraunicmtitm vvhatever with piy reyerend master.” 

20; A man whose sight was almost gone, though his eyes remained, 
being engaged in a suit, found it ngjCessary, after aome time, to explain 
to the mandarin Who was qpestionm^ blind. “ You 

blind, you impostor !” says the mandarin; “ tvhy, your eyes are as bright 
and clear as mine !”-—‘‘ Qh Aear, Uiere’s a groat deal of difference be¬ 
tween us, I assure yonr honour,” says the blind man. ‘‘ Your honour 
sees me dear pnough^Ut i seq your hpiniour dull and muddy,” 

21. A fagot-man, carrying a load, by accident hntshed against a 
doctor. The doctor wat very angry, and w'as going t^o beat him with 
his fist. “ Pray, don't use your precious hand, good sir;—kick me and 
welcome.” Tlie standers-by asked what he meant. Says the wood¬ 
man, “ Kick me; with his loot and 1 shall recover: once co)tne under his 
hands, and’tis all over with me.” 

22. A dpetorj gmng to change his residence, was desirous of bestow'- 



* A kioK» a a iGjtisIatar, vtncrateiT hy the Chinese, and of whom 

Confucius (as he remarked to his diSfflples] often drcAmed. la after-life, Confucius 
kniented that these visions had ftltSaKen hiin, end augured from it that lie was in 
‘ds decUae, and that his suu of usefuinfess wds setting. ^ 
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ing a paper of physio apon each of his neighhtwire, as a parting preshpt. 
The neighbours, one and ail, excused diemselves from accepting it, 
saying they had nothing the ihatm^ with them, “ No matter for thatj” 
says the doctor ; “pray, take tny physie-^you ’ll have disorders afiter- 

2Sv A careless harbeay trimming a customer’s earsi put him to great 
pain anti uneasiness, “ Are you trimmingmy left ear ^ says the 

man. “ No, sir, not tM I’ve done the right.’’,^' Oh! only I thought 
by what I felt that you were passing throi^h^^^ to ear jfitfaout 

going round/’* 

24. A near-sightod manj travelling on a windy day, happened to be 
somewhat doubtful of his road. Seeing at a little distance from the 
road^side a pdst with a crow perched on the top of it, he took it for a 
marij and addressing it, asked the way, but comd get no answer. Pre¬ 
sently olTdew the crow imd skimmed along the field: ‘‘ There 1” says 
the traveller; “ there’s the old man’s hat t blown off, and be does'not 
seem aware of it* ^ell, as he would not answer my qnestion, i won’t 
help to pick up his hfni^he may goafter it by hirnself;'’ 

25. A cGUrttryman, feturning home from the town, mentioned to his 

wife that he had sheezed a surprising nuniber of times that (lay, 
“ Why, my dear, that's because 1 have been thinking of you all day/’ 
Some days afterwards, carrying a heavy burden of manure over an 
awkward narrow slippery foGl-bridge he was Suddenly taken with a 
fit of sneezing, and had like to have lost his footing. “ That idle jade,” 
says he, “ is pleased to think of me *, but she ougU to consider what 
sort of a xdace I am in.” ^ 

26. One that affejcted 'tJm ricii^^^^^^a^^ powerful, whenever he went 

abroad and met any one well dressed and of rank, would shrink bade 
and conceal hiraselfl and, if asked why he d^ so, would say, “My 
cousins and connexions ate su numeroUsi really quite 

troublesome, &c: &c.*’ J He and his friend meeting a beggar one day, 
his friend, who had been disgustbd by bis eirs, mimicking his manner 
and shrinking back, exclaimed, cousins and connexions, &c/' 
“ Pray/’says the quality gClideman in surprise, “ how came you to 
have a cousin in this Stato Why/b says he,^ die respectable 
persons we meet you take to ypurseif ;'—I have nobody else left/’ 

27. A viSitof stayed lunclmom|^ Having'finished his basin of riceiJl 

* Even in the usual routine of operation, a Chinese barber, if permitted, will 
make sOeb deep researches into the «ar ss to surprise nn EiUopeaU patient unlearned 
in these Asiatic mysteries, 

t A post with.A,crow perched ort it might easily bitoistoken by a near-sighted 
person in China for a spare upHght man wearing iheamdl blarit Chinese hat 
the j oker has in his eye. . . ‘ 

I'The Chinese salutations abroad, when meant to he respectful, are really very 
Iroublcsome. On each sideilHwe is to get out of toe sedan-chair, or off the horse, 
&C. &C. , „ § The jwo«-r^ast, 

I) The Cltinese eat their rice plajn boiled, and a<:rved up hot in small howls or 
basins. On cojnmoa occasibne th% partalcc of it alternately .with their meat, ff shV 
&C. or from dme to time, as they please. Among the rich, and oh grand occaT 
sions, they take it. after a varied repast of meatSj v^eWblto, i^)t, 
pl^in, or occbto>aalIy mixing with it a5itl3e choice broth, left on .the; tabie8:^^to 
that purpose. Tliose wliq after a full repasfWall lai^cly for it, replenishing their 
basins, are cot)»dered as Showing signs of health and vignnr, and speak of it with 
evident SAti»faclson,j~toey seent to pride theniselves uiioh;ft. ; 
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and no fresh anppiy makingite appearance, he vrished to give his host a 
hint of the raatter. So, feigning a piece of news, says he, “ Such a one 
is going to sell that house of Ins- the tiles of jit are very handsome— 
their supporters are as large as this bottom, tUTriing the^^^^^m^^^ of his 
rice basin towards Ins host. The master of the house, seeing the basin 
empty, hastily calls to the servant to supply it afresh: then coutinning 
the conversation, “ And pray,” says he, “ what does he ask for it ?”—r- 
“ Oh, I have got rice now/- says (be giiest 5 Cere’s no llirther tfaotights 
of selling it just ^ 

28. A miserly man would not go to the expense pf muskito-cur- 
tainsi In the summer the gnats were very tfoublesd^^^^^ He borrow¬ 
ed an old mask of a neighhotir , and cl apt it on Ids face at night. The 
gnats coming, Could not get their suckers m. Ho! quoih one of them, 
he has got a new face ! Ay, says another, |ie may well lie ashamed of 
his meanness! I don’t wonder at luS changing countenance. 

29. Tim master of a house had funeral rites to perform for his 
wife’s mother. He eraployed a village-schoolma|ter to transeribe out 
for him the proper offices and prayers ^or the dead. The school¬ 
master, by mistake, copied put the prayers for a fatber-m-law, At^ 
the recitation the husband of tHe deceased found it out. The master 
was vexed and surprised, and taxM the achoolraaster with it sliarpiy, 
who repelled the charge, saying, “ These aff'e the>»offices appointed by 
the Ku-puon-k-jn lor these cases : if tlrat’s not authority, I don't know 
what is. I have carefully transcribed them. There can he no mistake; 
or if there he, it must lie on your side. Isn’t it the wrong person 
died ? If St), that’s no fault of mine; I have nothing to do with that. 

30. A Student hired a room in; in. After din¬ 

ner he bid the young Bonze, who waited ph him, Vetch a book. The 
lad brings him the Just casting his eyes upon it, 

“Too low,” Says hey “feteti me something of a higher kind," He 
fetches him Su-im-tskn's Su*hy- Eyes it—shakes his head : “Low,*' 
says he. Once raore?.^he fetclieg him the records. Eyes it— 

shakes his bead: “ low,” says he. The young Bonze was amazed. 
"To be thoroughly acquainted with (bfc of these books,” says he, “en¬ 
titles a man to be called learned f^they are all of die highest class, 
and you say they are all /e®. Hpvv is ffi Oh,” says the student, 

“ what I’m after is taking a hap, and I want a cpm&ttable high book 
, by way of ;pi'llow,,”‘.:;. y. 

.31. A mihtary pfiltser, after long exercisin^ troops, letl tliem into 
action; and was bn the point of being roated, when one of the a tir- 
spirits descended w celestial squadron, and, turning the fortune of 
the field, insured him a splendid victory. The officer, prostrating him¬ 
self to return thanks, begged to know how he wa« to address the 
Genius. TheGeniu^replied, “I am the Spirit the Suits Eye,—I pre¬ 
side over the archer% mark.” The ofi^er, in humble astonishment^ 
requested to know what action of his had merited him this good for¬ 
tune, as he should never have dared jo think hin^self worthy of doubling 


• Bonze bouses ai^ oftea farii’slttb whlllarge bbraries. Their situation is re¬ 
tired and pleasant. They Jiave numerous apartments, sntue of wbich are genenifly 
vacant,: and may be hired at an «5asy rate, as may the requisite attendance. "Sln- 
d 'nts frequently use them for a tpnopornry residence. 
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so sacked a spirit to Interfere in bis behalf. ‘' Why,” says tlie Genius, 
“ during all th^ tiiqe yott wrere in the exercis^e-ground practising at the 
mark, 1 was sitting in the centre of it watcbing you; and you did not 
once put me in dariger of bemg struclt % your arro^ shot 
them all wide enough of we. For this tender care of my person I feel 


, .-'TO' IBA. ■ 

Come forthj hut not ili gems arrayed-— 
Gems look but dull^ nry love, on thee ^ 
fjct but one flower those fight locks braid 
Upon thy white brow gracefully. 

And thoti wilt be by lar inore lair 
Than those who flaubt in jewels are j— 
Gems are for (finch as in theirjpride v ; 
Seek, tasteless, Natiire*!s skill to hide- 

T^ cheek,:fresh;lVohi the mountains' aiin 
The wiles of Art but ill will greet j 
Thy limbs, bathAl in cool founta^ there. 
No perfumed baths can make 80 sweet j 
Thy agile lightness in the dance 
Shames Fashion's stiffeh’d countenance. 
That oft, when pretty left alone, 

Is lowiSr'd by sbtung it in stone. 

Thy winsome port, thy open mien, 

The spell t>fthY 8i^lnficitv— 


Thesnellt>fthy8i^lpficity— 

Thy guilelessness, oft sUflering 
From thinking good can only be 
That answers frank What it may hear. 

Free from Suspicion’s coward fear-— 

Lift thee beyond tlie giddy train. 

The worldly, titled, proudj and vain- 

Tlw knowledge,^-rmot of style and dress -— 
Gfthylightsex’sstratogejips,— 

Of Beauty cold and iiassionless 
Seeking to lure where it contemns— 

Of incense nVen to wbmen vain 
Offer^to be repaid again-K- 
Ofcoquetryy that, youth gone past, 

■ Ijcaves the fair wretch to scojrn at last 

But ,knowledge of Love’s uprightness. 

Of haiuriei feeling, grace, and ttnih, '' 
Of thy own sex’s richest dress,"^ 

The Wealthy innocence of youth,— 

Of Love in its divinest form, 

Siihple, and unreserved, and warm, ' 

That, if but for a mcanent coy. 

Chases away the wile with joy. 

. Come forth and let thy robebe white 
And fiowina carelessly and wild ; 

Gome in thy Duoystit spirits bright. 

Thou fairest, loveliest mountain child 1 - 
Come vrith- thy heaven*engTained eyes* 
Thou boat no need of Art’s disguise. 

Thou aft the all of earth to me— ■ 

' Fair Gaogbter of the Mountains freeJ 




( m) , 

. ^ ..'A/TAl.E -OF-.fr-HB W'EtT.' . 

'rtiE northern coast of Gpfnwalf, reinarlca^c for its wildnesf and magni¬ 
ficence, was the scene of the following ^ie. The circumstahces related, and 
which are totheniic,'toolt j?lace a^nWortV years ago, when.c6n>paratively 
little was ;^nqAvn of that region^ sare of the people were said 

to be distinguished for their igriomnee and want of refinement of manners. 
This remote part of the kingdom^ then, as at present, Was supported and en¬ 
riched by its tnines. With an in general savage and unattractive as 

that of the SJjetlahd Isles, in inBurnerable parts, its 

tlepth| the sonrees of inexhahstihle and the searOh After tlrem furnishes 
constant employment to a syiiciently oumfifons pop In one of 

these mines, not far froih the sca-Afidrie^ a youog^^ name of Treble 

found daily employment, severe And iaiiwholeaomc while it;;lasted^ hut occu¬ 
pying only silt hours of the fonr-und.tWeh^. ; ;Whhfl this time was over, ho, 
as well as his conuades, was at liher|y to fetyrn to romantic 

home in the clilfs. It is uot easy to find a coast niore hold and startling^t 
t hat of Morva : the few cottages that compose the village siartd near its edge, 
against which the north wind conies with, all its furyi The 
grey and mighty turrets, the sole harriers ttj^ the slRrm, that hurls the win¬ 
try billows on them With tremhndOiiS force, ; At d sliortd over tlie vil¬ 
lage rose the high and rocky hill of Gamlvaj froth: tbe sttniniit of which'you 
looked far to sca-wafd, and on either hand beheaih, where the long and joy¬ 
less waste stretched till lost to the eye in the it was sprinkled at 

wide intervals with cottages and villages. In *Acli a situaiion, as is often the 
case, however had the habits god morals of men may be, from a dearth of 
religious instruction or proper example, their spirits are bold and daring, for 
conscience seldom makes cowards of thefn. And the ffc® of men who at 
this time dwelt along the shore, sometimes carried their lawless deeds to the 
last extent of violence and heartlcssneasi iS’o soouer did an ill-fated vessel, 
driven before the tempest, strike, on the; rocky and ^dangerous coas^ than 
every occupation was decried and cottage empriM, while their tenants poured 
to the beach, and in the rage for plunder braved the utmost fury of the 
waves; and instead of aiding the heipless who struggled for life, scrupled 
not on some occasions barbarously tO deprive them of It, fo the sake of 
the dress and valuables of the Bhfottunate and shipwrecked ^p Even 
to this time the tale is told in ihefScilly Islands, that when Sir Gl^ 
Shovel’s gallant fleet was totally wrecked: on their eoast, the unfortunate 
commander reached the shore alive, but .quite exhausted, and ; was received 
by an islander and his wife into their lonely eotiage. Tire rings which the 
stranger wore on his fingei^ ti^ether v^th His purse, templed;t^ese people to 
murder him while he slept They tarried :his bpdy fotttt, and buried it dur¬ 
ing the night in a retired spot not far ffom the the 

islanders still point it opt, wi th ifie bbsewatibn ibat ho vOrdure ever grows on 
Sir Gloudcsiey’s grave. The family pf the adthiral afterwards; instituted an 
inquiry in the Islands after any relici that ntight remairi^ and the ring was 
purchased of the islander Who bad ,taken; as lied the dead body from 

the waves; and there the matter rested. Along great part tjjf this coast was 
carried on also an extensive smuggling trade, in which many a lawless spirit 
was trained; and for this purpose the ritmQte ahd rugged creeks and baj's 
afiorded great facililies, and mahy. v^^ the daring and desperate deeds 
achieved by these men. Which jo niy younger days I have',heard with delight 
recounted by sotne ofihem, who^^ then silvered over by age. 

I t was auout this time that singular maigi, whose fume and whbse fol¬ 
lowers have since spread through every part pf the kingda^^ 
these parts. Wesley found in them a soil that invited his : most zealous 
efforts, and repaid them with surprising aucces*. He ran his devoted cohrse 
with delight I for he perceived tto rode and ardent people listened with 
eager and wrapt attcnifon to his discouries, which app^^ n^cc to their 
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hearts and senses. The eSect was rapid and striking: it was the hist time 
that religion, in its melting as well as, terrible attributes, had been thus in¬ 
troduced, and its cadse sp pleaded with men of and ungo- 

vemed passions;—^to use one of the speaker's ownngures; the strong men 
bowed themselves,; and; their hearts, hard as'thair natit^ rocks, were cls^ft 
asndder.,';, ' » 

This apostle of modern times, unexhausted by hitigue, bv the sultry heat 
or winter's eold, came to the place where a numerous assemblage impatieiiily 
awaited his aTrival. His name was like the gathering cry that once sum¬ 
moned the northfetn :clan 1.0 its piaided chief. The old tmd ihfirin left the 
cottage, fipm which years before had never known them ;wander, and, leau- 
iiig on tWir smSi hasted to the spot! the mother boim her children along 
tant and rugged paths, while groups of every age, sex ahd rank, passed eagerly 
on to where the minister was soon to arrive. /The Tnomeni he appeared there 
was no murmur, or somid of exultation, but a silence deep as the grave, and 
every look rested on his with-an eiptesrioii of unspeakabie reverence and ex¬ 
pectation. 4nd hi* presence oiight well cominand tho feelings; few who 
ever gazed on that hue and majestic cpualenance could afterwards banish it 
ftom ineinory. Ills large grey eyeihad no 6m of carihly passion; but, always 
animated, heaHred fuh of pitv anri ^^^ far more seldom, shot forth 
terrors on the heads oTthe guilty; The Ipvc of riches he scorned—the love 
of woman he knesy not; but; to the eto of others gave every 

lacuity of his poVvefful mind, eV'cry afieptipn pf his heart. His hair, white as 
silver, fell gracefully over his forehead and shoulders; his voice, though not 
strong, was,perfectly clear add articulate, and, in the deep silence always pre¬ 
served around, was heard by the reUiotest parts of his congregation. 'J luy 
were often gathered on; the hilhside,; where'it sloped gradually down to the 
shore, or on the beach beneath, amidst toebs and the nmnnur of wax es. A nti 
here, when the sun gave his parting bemns tp the scene of that silent multi- 
lude—moveless, entranced in ear aiid eye by that look that told only, and that 
voice, of a silver sound,; that spoke only dr things immortal—it seemed as if 
they mutually stood dti fhe verge of mortal thin^, arid that eternity, like the 
sea that spread far at their feet, was open aiwl present to their view. 

The subject oftbisnarrative was one of those vvho are most powerfully 
affected. He wept biltefjy, errmlions pf sorrow and penitence, in 

which hope was mingled, till then new to him. He lepassed that eveulng 
the solitary path that led to his d-we^^^^^ but rieep was a stranger to his eyes: 
the voice still rung in his ears, and thoui^'t* and fears of guilt and misery 
rushed like torrents over bis soul,This eoutmued some time, when, unable 
any longer to restrain his fedings, he besough t and obtained an interview with 
the man whose discourse;had sp wAm On hitro, and with all the fervour 
of a young enlhusiasi, opened hik whme heart to him, 'rhere never was a 
better judge of human MtUre thaP .this untaugh t 

youth was; possessed of sytJpng tplch^), and a natpral eloquence, that might be 
directed to the hi^sip^ptXeSivHcXoothcAandencGmsged his spirit; and, 
placing a vpluine of tins Scripture in his hands, bkde hi^^^ 

Prophets and the New Testament, .^ycn: by such a ha^^ TrelHe placed it 
in his bosom as a sacred treasure- In the boiiriilicessatibn from his employ¬ 
ment, and tliey were many, he would retire to the high and solitary cliff's that 
overhung the sea not farffom his dwelling, ahi^ ;uh8een by human eye, per¬ 
use the sublime stjains ofpropheiw, till bis hnagihation kmdled into enthu¬ 
siasm, and the ;^lQ^ng, pictutes of icitcity, soleirm denaricHiiohsi and laments 
over; untimely.ruiri'aoA n^^^ all sunk indelibly mtolua memory and his 
heart. Often did the evening 6nd him in this silent scene, disiurbed only by 
the rush of the waves on the shore beneath, or the screams of the sea-bird 
. from her rocky nes*, 

V His reyeries by day wm followed by visions of the night, in which he 
beheld his beloved minister beckoning him to follow, while he led him for¬ 
ward to a distant scene, where rile eaAh spread all-gloriously around, and the 
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sky was cloudless above. This could not long coivtioue, and his restless and 
aspiring desires were soon^^etified to Ihe full. As the sphere of his labours 
grew largetj Wesley felt thi tvant of inoire aaxiliaries>';iind summoned the 
youth who had been one of ministry, to employ his zeal 

and opening talents jh thfe'same cause. TVcl^^^ ob^ad with a mixture of joy 
andfear, ara soon beheld aihOng the nunrteroas congregatihh thos? who had 
known him in his ignorant, aim little s^^^ laleats that so long had 

slept urmotieed; Here hi* imitnate hcqoaint^^^^ the ptophettc writings 
stood him m great need I passages of beauty and sorrow flowed 0 from’ 
his lips, and did, net seem like stfange sounds, ; 

From that hdui his destiny was dioided ; a mind so highly excited and in- 
flam^^couldihink no iriorb of dMlyaoti laborious app&atioo and he pur¬ 
sued iSvith unquencdved ardour the; path itHo which lie fliiid been invUed. 
When rising and favouring [prospects in the world go hand-in-hand with its 
applatise, wnai path, however huthblei but will have its^ u votaries ? 

He left his home, and his mission led him to the abodes 

of strangers, where his rdceptiongwasJalmbsritiwaysfavoUt^ The con¬ 
stant exertion of his talents grad ually InlprOTed a^^ and ere very 

i otig he became one of tlie mdst popiflar hiinljters of his ill Ustrious master. 
He was often astonished at bis own success, and at the flattering approvals 
paid him fund ambition,and romeihftiglike^ltnUyjTjegart to flntTa place in 
the heart that had lvitherto beeit siucero, tbough enthusiastic. Hitherto be 
had knownlifc only in its humblest sphere; but now these days of brightness 
began to appear, and introduced him to richly furnitihed dwellings and polished 
iiinmtes: he was a guest at tables whpre luxury Was not wanting. He beheld 
men of, infortnatiou, and well-dressed w'Qmeu? whose looks expressed any 
thing but displeasure and disappointrnent, listening attentively to his dis¬ 
courses. And those discourses were aided fay a W'dRormed person, regular 
features, a large dark eye, in w'hich every meaning of the sjurit dwelt^^^ and 
which was amiost shrouded beneath a iedundkat head of short and eurling 
black hair; and his voice was one of those that find an instartt passage to the 
feelings. Few would have recoghhed in this riian thq, 
labourer, who, not long before, had toiled bn his native rocks. 

I'his was the path he imrsucd for a few ycatsf with zeai bdVh^^^^ 
ed, and with an increase of public esteem and reputation. 
was now lo be put to a severe test. In the noinh ofthe courtty lived a vvidow 
lady, by no means stricken in yeanrr lor her charms Were not .yet faded, and 
she was mistress of a good inaoswkt and estate. She had listened on s 
occasions with delight to the eloquence of young TrelUe, and looked on his 
person wi ih something very tnueft like the eye of affectioD. He visited at the 
house, and it was not long ere he perceive that all the possessions he so 
much admired might become his owfu The tetnjAaiibn was great, was al¬ 
most irresistible ; he hesitated Ibng eire heyielded to it; - On one hand was a 
siualt annual sripend, a life aeebmpdnied vtdth alinw^^ and 

privatbn, and .fibf conftmpl’^aiid prospect bf its 

ever making hi# in the livings bf ifa# tbiv the pt#r, a large 
landed property, that to hU eye* seemed splendid.A H 

with a word call it all his own, together with a bride,; vvhpse; hand had been 
often sought by rlHier pretenders. No more would he he sumlVinned to face 
the wintry blasts and driving snows, or arrive drenched wiri) The rain at a 
wtetcliec! a# obscUfe ebriage, the shivering tmnatespf which could scarcely 
furnish him a scanty tncal Nature prevailed over faith in the trial, and he 
took the hand of the well^endowed widow, and on the raqri'OwaazBd around 
him with rapture on his ample domains, Hebatl indeed risen high and gio- 
riougly above his pnee low estate. The poor, and ignorant labourer ■ 

in a few years was become the man of talent, the substantial esquire, caressed 
by the many, atjd preferred by beauty and wealth above bis superiors, and 
ease and lukury were his portion for. life. Where was now the ardent anit 
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indefatigable minister, to whom day and night, storm and sunshine, were 
alike in the prosecution of his work, who taught that the smiles and glory of 
the world were to be tratnpled in the dust, and its riches counted vain! 

The world drevv itS golden vdl over him, ttnd he rested in its shadow’, nor 
felt fora time the loss of^he uncloudcld siili th^t had brightened on IVis path. 
The care and impTovemont of hts grounds novit drew his whole atten tion j he 
walked in his garden andfhenealn the shadow of trees now his own, with 
^ceaseless ddigbt, and gazed in the ponds that adorned them, and the flowers 
that hinged their bani^' ^ fled away after hour._ How ineicpressibly 
Sweet to a poor and dependent man is ihe first taste of riches r The sense of 
independeOce-^the hourly experience of its innumerable comforts—4he rap¬ 
turous conviedoh that l^verty, Itk® -erv aihiied mah, shall stand and menace 
us DO more, nor hover round the path of those who come after 

us—the willing ohsequious respect pgid by dthers to the hitherto neglected 
being—^the dominion over their smiles arid 'kindnesses passed 

him with contemptuous indiflefcrire^all these feejihgs visited IVclifo mind, 
and elevated it inore than was meet for » man to wlioin the bitters of life 
had been familiar. He (wcasiondlly received^^^^^l and 

friend Wesley, waming him to l>eWa;rc of being lulled asleep by the wiles of 
Prosperity. 

He read these eoistlekat firiSt with deep emotion, and replied humbly and 
sincerely to one who batTheen hitn, arid of w’hose per¬ 

sonal character he stood in the utmost aw'e. But the voices he heard around 
him now w'cre hot those of mistrust and remonstrance, but of flattery and 
applause. Guests were hot :^antvng a t his well-spread tabic, and ^jrof'essions 
of friendship and attachnverit Were poured pmfusely into his ear. The warm 
and yet new afleefton prhis hride---oftt'ir had be gazed on woman’s face and 
met her looks, and not always without emotion, though turned on hitn, per¬ 
haps, with contempt: But now^ he was the beloved hUshand, whose slightest 
will was law, and air^ woman’'aaflection poured upon him, and 

by her counted tob littic, while her fine featuTcs were ever ttirned with delight 
on his own.—It was h new and fescinating existence, to which his feelings' 
yielded imjdicitly, and ah age of urisuUied happiness opened on his view. 

aVIany months had now passed a way, and summer fled, ami au tumn, and 
colfl and wintry weather succeeded, and he was compelled to seek his re¬ 
sources within doors. Often how was liis hlazirig hearth surrounded by a 
jovial and cheerful cirefo, that loyed his his wines and good cheer 

yet more. I’he song tooWerit round, aridpiehtmrsgrCw late ere the thought 
of parting came. Yet oh a stormy nigliii w^ and the wind swept 

bollow over his dwelling, and through the long avenues of trees beside, wiifi 
that sound whicli seldora fads t6aWake th^ foncy, his thoughts wandered to the 
cottage of his pareius oh his hMiyhciifl's, where poor and comfortless they 
bent over their scantyheaiifire, arid thoug^^^^^^ son, while he, encom¬ 
passed with luxury and evefy good, thorfoht himself. 

One evening, after a da^ of most ipmemerit^^^w during which the 
snow had fallen fast, and tne tempestV nrit rest, howled fitfully 

at intervals, the only sciund that broke on the silence around the solitary 
dwelling, Trelile Was sented^'fo^^ social fir^-ejde^ and hb wife, wdio was 
engaged carelessly with ber iieetHe, sat oppositb to him, when a horse’s tread 
vvas heard approaching the door, andg.few moments after a stranger entered 
the parlour, and stood and gazed intently at the persons before him, without, 
Uttering a word,, .Trelilc started froin his chair, for he distinguished in an 
instant the foaturt^cif him who bad been the founder of his fortunes, and 
had drawii him ftdtij poverty and obscurity. I'he venerable man shook the 
snow and rain from' his tpng white locks, and looked tenderly, yetuphraid- 
ingly, at hb host, and clasped his hand iii his own, that trembled with emo¬ 
tion, To the attentions heaped upon him he returned courteous answers as 
*soon as be had masteredjhunself. Whoever had once bceh Weslgyb chosen 
friend, knew well that ^is was that affection, “stronger than death/’that 
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tnclured through every adversity and neglect, and fle4 not even when vice and 
apostacy invaded the heart on which it had been fixed, Treliie, who had 
liyed in his smile, and bought his approhation the higliest tneeil on earth, 
now stood selfrcondemned before huh, and shrunk froai the glance of his 

peneuating^eye* v^^ V-'.■ 

Accu'stoified to irnpheit and unlimited obedienc^ from his assistants, this 
founder.of a mighty, seel was tenacious of bis authbrlty, and exercised it 
sometimes in a very arbitr^ rtianhef. But ip the youth before him he saw 
only tlie all-subduing inflijiinee 'of yyealth, joined to ptlier powerful fascina¬ 
tions. He turned the icnnyersatioh to general subjects, and engaged in it 
with^hat softness and ease of mainner and perfect cpurttousriess for which he 
was always disUUguished. His eouutciialace^ w^^ in smiles, and his 

expressive eyes beamed wiiit hihdhess and good-v«ll, while he related many 
a strange circumstance and trait of character that he had met wdih in his 
various journeyings. But gradually his features became mote solemn and 
severe} the.character he was speaking of closely resP^^^ the one before 
him, on whom he’fised a look that jienetrate| h^ lifting his right’ 

hand, as was his custom to eommahd aueftitph,^W^ forth a torrent of 
warning eloquence, in which he set before his hearer the nobleness of volun¬ 
tary privation and self-denial, the glory of labouring for the good of others, and 
the future felicity that would await the. sacriffioj aiid ended by a prediction of 
the misfortunes that would inevitably follow iu case he burst not the silken fet¬ 
ters that bound him. Treliie listened with extreme emotion, his tears flow¬ 
ed fast, and for some moments the visions of past hours of suffering and 
ihumph passed over his thoughts, and he v«vyed to follow the advice and 
inlreaties of his benefactor. 

At a very early hour on the following morning, his gUCsl bade adieu to bU 
mansion, heedless of the inciemency of the vyealher, and went on his arduous 
way, and his horse’s tread resounded long bn the hollow' and frosty ground ; 
and years of sorrow and desolation passed ere he savv his face again. But 
lime softens the most jmwerful impressiOns, and Trelile's wbiited gaiety and 
carele.isness returned, save that at times that winfor’s night would pss 
like a paiirfol vision over his fhoughts,. Bui ih the follovying year a great and 
entile change took place, in his situatibii and happiiu'sswife, but a few 
years older than himself, fell sick, and after a jew weeks of suffering, died ; 
and her child, but a; few; month? old, sopa after folfo^ her. ’ It was the 
first dreadful shock hLs feelings had ever experienced: he saw the woman 
who had been the foundress tif his fortunes and respectability in the world— 
who had preferred his love to that of all bthers----lic de^ before him, and the 
same smile of devoted aft'ection on her lips. w%h wlncli she had always met 
liis presence. 11 was the last earth|y *foehng that rested On her features when 
she died : vv'Ile-—lovcr--..beitefoctress^ail Were beforeArid where, he 
thought wltli agony, coulAhe hope fo meet sueh a spirit again ? She was the 
first, the outy one, that ever truly loved him: hisiately erxulting heart felt all 
its desolation, aud that it was once fobre left alone ip the vs'orld The con- 
solallou and sympathy of othets were offered in abundance ; biii he deemed 
them Ivollow and upayailingii and giveP to Iris fortuiic jnore tha from regard 
to himself. His fine possessions, w^^^ had' cluag so close to his 

attachinents, now hung lot^sefo on them] his gardens and ancient groves 
looked tlreary and tlesolate;"^ M wandered to the tomb of his 

wife: it was su-apgC that in Imr fife not tlmspassionatelv towards 

her, always in her presence, and accustomed to her mfoutc and afi'ectionate 
attentions; his attacliment was inmost negative,and no excitement called it 
forth. And she had died ere her charms hatl faded, or her love had palled ; 
and gratitude, too, flowing from an Ojjpressed spirit, luiogled with the vivid 
memory of the past, apd eaHtfo u^ freshly from the grave, 

He resolved at last fo vary the seek another laud and elitne, 

where the novelty of the oh)cets jp1^ht give a new impulse t^his 

mind, lie accordingly disposed of his estate add mauston, aiul hade adieu to 
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scene? wl>«re, to his view, his happiness had suffered so eaflv^^a shipwreck, 
Procecdit% to the metropolis, he took a passage in a vessel hoBhd to the 
West lodiesi and, af^er a jposperous voyage, landed at Pott Royal at Jamaicai^ 
Previous, lb hi? departure frotH England,i had performed^an act 

that dbty and tharity bbth rei^ifcd of hitn, in settling an inco^^^ 
and tlesefted parents; He.ffleia mbst hbspitsddereception from merchant 
to whom he carried a letter of inttodabtion, gay and Convi¬ 

vial patties of his ftiends to nreet the stningp) bnd t!heir high and Jedstess 
spirits insenslh'ly prodviced an effect bn his own; they top had Idt their 
native land, and aoopted this -disto for their own; arid the s^ara- 

tions of family, or the cherished rejItiVes they had left behind, sat lightly on 
their thoughts;. - ^■ 

Treble envied the constant and husy fexciteittent'of mind their profession 
afforded theni| and, feeling the wan a similar resource, he resplved to ex¬ 
plore the interior bfthe Coarttry; He^qflitted ihc toryrt, and hent his course 
towards the lofty rklge oalied the Blue Mountains, the sbinmits of which 
look down On splendid sccnei^, arttl afford a priref and-coder air than is 
hreathediri the plain beneath. It ^as the first tim^^ quitted his native 

land,or ffent his cpur.se ■through secnes so diflerent from those he bad hitherto 
beheld. Their vVildnes."farid strangeness delighted his ardent and enterpri?:- 
ing mind, the perpetually hrilliauf skyi "unbbi^^^^ by a cloud, and the In¬ 
dian sun, so much fiercer ihap his bwriy fla^^ his head ; and the dews of 
night, so full of fatality to numbers, sometimes fell on him/when, benighted 
in the woods, he was far frbm miy bottase or shelterm^ He pene¬ 

trated the thickest groves, and ascended the loftie.st heights, and bore with 
pleasure the exiremest fatigue i for bis spirit, like;a ca|)ti^^ set free, burst 
from its chains with rapture 5---and the fevered air and t he evening damp were 
sweeter to his feelings .thari the joys of afBuence and all the luxuries he had 
lately left; for he desired,: though tie was hardly conscious of it, to fly from 
liimself-rfrom the reproacltlul testitripuy, sometimes of his own conscience, 
and the void and fcstWsnesy he fe|t within; In the hiU of the negro lie often 
found his hbiUe, and* envied the coritent and cheerfulness of spirit of its 
humble tenants.' 

Such were the feelings of the time, arid little did he foresee how soon tliey 
would give place to others of a far different character. There were moments 
also when his ividmved heart fled from the Scenes around to that distant land 
he bad left behind ; wheii, wanderm^^ through the groves of orange ot plan¬ 
tain trees, and oppressed with fiiiigue apd the scorching heats, he srinlt dow n 
at the foot of one of tbemforsbeker and re^^ :^in these lonely moments, the 
home of his own land would rush on his thoughts, rip loneliness was 
on his heart, and hUlaif poSSeiiSipriS Wble stretched around him; how, he was 
an outcast and wanderer.: Tberi thb white riiafljle tomb, placed in his garden, 
rose to his view, svhere the oibtltbT and het infant slept together, and over 
whicdi he had so often hung arid svept. v H native home, and rugged 

clifl's, tvild and dreary, filled rip atlasl the of memory ; his early years 

of ignorauce:and peace, when riehbs tempted him- not, and passion filled not 
his heart. But the shadows of night oame'whilc he dwelt intensely on 
these Teveries, arid the plaint of the wood-bird, and the iricreasing darkness of 
tbe grove,warned Iviiri 10 rise and depart. , . 

After a residence of t wo years in this country, chiefly passed in |)crpetual 
changes of reSidCriee arid scene, he tesolvcd to returtem bis native latid, an(l 
took pasisagpio bound to Irdand. Th;e voyage was rapid 

and successful, and unniarked by any incident of jjeril or storm ;'afid in a few 
weeks Trefile lauded. in the' harbour of (^ork. He tbuehed the shore with 
deep and riutlisseirihled pleasure, and with ilbe firm tcsolutiori that no cir¬ 
cumstances, hbs^yer ad verse,; ^ojild ever iridnee him to quit his coun try 
again. It was a daili and clbridy :day whem he lauded; :n^ 
threw its brilUant; glafe oydr the sceae,^ or rich aod evergruen foliage spread 
their shadovy ; b«t a rind diill air pTeval}Pd, rin^^ few trees that 
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decked ihe sightlfsss hills around were stripped of every blade of verdure ; yet 
he gazed at all with delighli his tvhple oiiq^ was attuned tp the joys of Iiis 
native land, to the dootforts of pri 

Whoever has wandered, wbe^er to the distant and spleqdid East, to the 
land of roihancc and ehivalij^^ or, nearer boniie, to the gorgeous cities of the 
South, will confess that cvcri ihp clouds of srooke that hung over his own 
city, or the Xalling torrents that confined him to* the blazing hearth, were 
dearer to his sight and hearing than any ihing beyond wave that bore 
them to their native riiore,,,pA iarther experiehc of thc worldhad taught 
him the infinite intpor^ncc attabhed to .wealth, and that; with a moderate 
confidence in iris own talents and personal appearance, he needed no other 
passport to the goocf graces of society. With a spirit reviving (irom the 
wounds it had received, he looked around, as if to selecl the path he should 
now pursue. He proceeded to Publin, and spent with pleasure some time 
in that, in many rcsjjects, superb city. At that day travellers were more rare 
than at present, and seldom annoyed each other by their numbers, in ex¬ 
ploring variouayarts tX the ernpire, i| was the season when the I rish House 
of Commons was asseinbled, and Tr^ile took advantage of it to attend their 
debates; and the eloquence he beatd, so far surpassing all he had conceived 

an idea of, made a |irofound impression on his mind, other thoughis 

and prospects soon drew hia whole: attenrioh.* The appearance of affluence, 
in the mean time, lliat attended him, and his prepossessuig manners, soon, 
in that city of hospiuility, jnornued him iiitroductioHS into attractive and 
agreeable society. Troth the gaiety and dissipation that alniosl invariably ])re- 
vailed there, he at first was disposed to reCede,il)ut insensibly he entered into 
them with greater ardour and attachment than their more experienced votaries j 
for, after his long exile, and Hfe of comparative solitude, exqiteineut and in¬ 
dulgence had for him all the charm and power of novelty. 

While he thus sailed with the sueam, and yielded to the fervid impressions 
of the hour, he. became intimately acquainted with a very interesting Irish 
family; it consisted only of a motlier and daughterj both of the Catholic 
religion. The former bad for some years been a widovw, and been left in slen¬ 
der circumstances; and all the latter had to depend on for a dowry was her 
beauty ; but that beauty was of an order that men passionately love—not the 
calm, blue, mental eye, the clearand reflective forehead, and the slender yet 
elegant form ; but a full, joyous, and resistless loveliness—a large dark eye, 
that told of an ardent yet tendtiT'Jheart, where all her country's boundless 
vivacity resided. Trelile saw thiswoman, arid loved her; repealed interviews 
could only increase his affection, and he thoriglU that, could h.e obtain her as 
acomparrioH for life, he should be exquisitely happy. It W'as in vain that 
reason whispered to him the wide andi^mpi^saole dinereuce of religion. To 
wed a Catholic, every hope, symhoI| afla eeremony ^ at 

utter variance with his 'owo'-^he staried ai the pmspeeff How could har¬ 
mony and union of riiought arid fBeiing dwell between ? and from how 
many sources might regret and discard arise, to maf all the felicity of life ? 
And his friends—those who hid kno wn him hut lately the stern and decided 
advocate of anOtltCt faith,—‘Wouid ihey not reproach* ridictile, afid condemn 
him ? Still he savv and Corifisr^ daily with the beautiful Catholic,was 
pleased with and encouraged hi.s attBritionsv as also did the mother, who saw 
the advan tage of a uriion with a man of his independent fortune. He knew 
that he should have fled the rip* have parieyed thus with its 

power, which was f^st laying prostrate his heart, and his f^Son. A love such 
as this was indeed ncWrtp hjs feelings; his married more for 

the possession; of her wealth, Hun Irmii pel^ It was true, a 

sober feeling gi^WsOn him riftcrvvards, a^ minift^ vyith an ardent gratitude, 
had made him deeply iaroeirt her loss..vvas a new 
clement, in which his soul existed iand tririri^ where sights and sounds 
of loveliness were jMipetttally^^ it> and all foriner attachirtent.s nov^p, 
peared cold and unsatisfactoryf 
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The event proved it, and in a few weeks more the young Galliolic was hjt» 
bride. *Even on bis msfriage day his mind misgave him, aiid confused pre¬ 
sentiments of future misfertune pressed heavily on his spirits; but, in the 
constaht society of his beautiful wife, these fears and anxious feelings vvere 
cmtckiy forgotten, and he was pluiiged into mi intoxication of happiness. 
The joys of affluenc*, even when by previous poverty-.-the cnann of 

exploring fair, and till then unseen ]aiids*^ti)ie sweetness of flattery and admi¬ 
ration,—all vyere dreams and shadows in his esteani to tbesoul-denghtiog and 
undymg |)aaBian for which alone be now lived. ; - v : 

The mother of his bride resided with them, and for fome time a succession 
of company and gaieties fiUed op inqst of the boure. A bis wife’s ac- 
eompHshirienu was that of music; and foeir,evenings, apart society, 
were passed in listeniog with raplatc to the melody of her voice, as she sung 
to the harp some Of foe plaintive strains of her own Jaiid; For the music of 
a bride’s voice, howevertunedj caii-i'tever fail lit) fascinate ere the first few 
cloudless months arc fled, To gratify heri Treltle ,studied every art. The 
most, splendid ornaments and chesses tnat money could procure were laid out 
for her taste and acceptance} and these were gifts she passionately loved. He 
invited with little difioriininatioit, and spared no expense in the entertainments 
he gave; fof he saw thanbis wife was ad by all, and in every company 
he heard the praises of her beaufy. He deemed this foe golden period of his 
life, and foresaw no cloud ch the pro«pecii"^nO storm that would blast its tran¬ 
quillity. ;i.-' ■ ' / 

This union possessed, unfortunatHyj too maUydiscordant niaterials. Laura 
had never sincerely loved hiin}mbc admired his person,and talents; yethisfor- 
tunedrew her to the altar, add her hfort had no share in foe deed. As yet he 
perceived it not, saw only perfection in his fait piirtner, and, if any occasional 
sallies of ill-humour or disceutciit wtre indulged in, he passed tneni over as 
the eflects of caprice or ihOughtlesshesS. He sighed, however, at times, when 
he saw her steps directed to a piace of worship he could not enter, condemn¬ 
ing, as he did, her faith as idolatrous} the gold cross also suspended at her 
neck, and the exqui«il6 picture of the Virgin in her chamber, to which she 
nightly audressed her suppUcarions hefore retiring to rest. 

Yet tliese^ with the keen ridteule she cast in company on his 

faith, as a heresy from the true one, aud> the few but precious relics treasured 
in a smallcasket of foeticbest workmanship, and on which at times she gazed 
with moreiardoUF and^^d^^ than her looks‘ever evinc^^ when turned on 
biiusclf-^all thefo wfefo ihsuificient tohreak oh the dream of passion, ihat 
he was happy, itteflably happy, in the possession of one of the fairest and 
raostattached of hersex, it was not probable foat a vvoman of such ardent 
and susceptible feelings, amd exposed fo daily^ h^ and flattery, could long 
guard her heart a|atiistfond:cri imprc«simis.^^^^^ almost slavish 

atteniinns of hekhusband p^^ and gratified at first, and by degrees became 
habitual, and at last alniost indifferent; and often, at foe moment that he sat 
gazing on her countenance ■ with rapture, her fancy wandered to foe atirac- 
lions of ane^pf her admirers. 

, Among foe company foat frequented foe house was an officer of fo| gar- 
risph, a countryman of her: own, who, in spite of his youth, had visited 
several distant parts of foe world", ,and seen severe service. He conversed 
with Tfolile on the climates and ri(|h scemny oftheindtes, and on the various 
Juiuries common foefev and to the wife be talked in a strain of lively Dariative, 
varied with many cppipliments on, her beauty, and on foe happiness foe posses¬ 
sion ofa band suifo'hkher’s must confer. Both were pleased with his society, 
the wife unfortunately too much 80 } and when* Treble, as waS’someumes 
the case,: passed the evenings in other conapajiy, Laupt and foeir military 
guest found hi each other’s anckty that the hours fled too r^idlyaway. She 
made some utteiiipts to resiist the growing paraion, but iu" vain { her heart had 
uVv^r found its rest in her own home; and after many , and repeated persua- 
siom, urged with .ill-foe «foquencn of passion, she quitted at last the roof oC 
ha husband, and fled with Ifer fova, 
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Trelile relumed that night from .anti numerous party, ignorant of the 
desolation that awaited him at hihme. Finding the apartinents below empty 
and silent, he rushed into, her cfemher, and found that also deserted. Stifl 
he couli not belieye it possible she had gone, except for a visit or excursion 
without the towrii and wonW return in a short time, for it waa late. .Hour 
after hour fled away; ^ndi^ as evety carriage rolled past his door, he started 
wildly, imagining it would stop and usher in hiV adored wife But when 
inorniug canfe and he wps told fcw those who de%ht in cOTveying^^t of 
misery, and wW found the wletdned man pale and ^itated, and stillpacing 
ceaselessly through his dreary chamberSj that she hsd quitted the city oh the 

E teceding night, driven at a rapid pace, and in eompatty of the man who had 
een his friend and his suest^ he Sunk insensible on the ground; There were 
some who said they had foreseen it all |iput,on him it came as a sudden and 
fearful surprise; and, when he: caniC'to himself, the look he threw around was 
that of utter despair. There was ho bo)>e left: be had embarked all his hap- 
piness in ibat 4 ir vessel- of beauty and passion, and had been basely and 
cruelly deceived. With herj^ and her alouei he could have borne every ill of 
poverty, pain, and privatioii'-^every froWu and neglect of the worldfor her 
sake he would have met and triunliphed over the iliercest iiiiseries. And ills 
riches—what did they avail him now ? He cast hi« eye on bis superb apart¬ 
ments, and their useless furruturO } the splendid hurrOrs, . that no longer 
reflected that figure and face of loveliness, the place of whose rest had been 
to him as a ]>aradise; and the harp, flung a|r‘t>ost the wall, would never be 

awakened to melody by that hand agaim 

Unable to remain any longer in Tits spaciisus and desolate abode, which 
«ow becunto be as a wilderness to him, he resolved to quit the city and seek 
a more remote asylum. The last tidings he heard of his wife and her compa¬ 
nion were, that they had passed over to the Sister Country, and instantly em¬ 
barked for America. He disposed eagerly of his bouse and furniture, dis¬ 
missed his servanlSi and, settiugppt alone, he wandered he knew not whither, 
and cared not. During the time iltai had elapsed since his marriage, his 
property, in cousequeuce of his thoughtless and expdisivc way of living, had 
become considerably iOtpaired. : He stayed not to take leave of the many 
acquaintances or friends, as they called themselves, who had made his hospi¬ 
table house their frequent resort j ; their aiteutions or consoiations could not 
avail him now> 

Had he practised cafe or ecuhomy, enough remained of his impaired 
fortune io insure a handsome co(npeten% for life. But the seal of ruin was 
oh him ; and he seemed to feel iij for little excuse could be pleaded for the 
way oflife in which he henceforward plunged. Having made his way to the 
other country,,he proceeded to Londiohi the place where be thought it most 
likely he should find the privacy avid; obscurity h He took 

lodgings, and spent good part of lhfe day in wandering through the crowded 
streets, atid the evening in some of .thC/varioas resorts of gaiety^ dissipa- 
fion. There were ifejos, turwever, heart refused to lake 

pleasure in sights Or soundi bf gaiei^, and he passed tl^^ alone, in 

his pwn apartment. - W’hat painting heart, as 

he sat beside bis solhary Wilh hh^e^ fixed Itltehtly oft the wavering flame, 
and thought of his own hope.of bliss. With Laurai beautife^ by 

bis side, who wept as he'told hernf his past sorrows'afid wanderings, and on 
whose bosom he trnst^ hij wounded'spirit wotrid find repose for ever. 
But now, another .bead was pillowed thete; 'and like that of an 

angel, consoled another’s cares. Again, when the ligitts had made his saloon 
like the dayi aftd athidsU^ pany/'TOe struck the harp with 

air enc^ntress’ .fingers, what apnlanaes fftibw-edij-kBd then he gaacd on her 
bewitching features/ As recollections bpre away his mind, 

he looked wildly roupd, as though the scene passed again before him, and then 
gave way to a passion of grief. But uOfiinpvdCaiiou on her_ head, ni^'ish 
ilrat vengeance dr misery should pursue her, ever jrassed his lips. 

There were not wauitug asspciatcs hi tfie resorts he trcquenled wlio scitcJl 
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on this aoliiar]^ sufferer a and tempted him on to vices which he 

would otherwise hai'e in disgust. But his spirit was yielding 

fast to the ihisery that had fallart w it, and his strong and 
came often auWrvibat to lhe;|tttFpDses of low and baser spirits.^^^; !^^^^ 
house afforded the most vivid excitetneot i.thert; he often jjlterly forgot that 
the haOd of Adversity had been on him, and beheld hoards of gold On the 
table with a greedy; and deviouwng.eye. He was sometimes successful, and 
sdzed on his gabs with as tnocli joy as if he hsd , never known the taste of 
riclres before, and ibr them 10; lira hoine, or more pftttu was ]:wrsuaded to 
dissipate them among his rechless companldus. But his niiod was in general 
too niueh dist^powd^ expect the adrantagei bf an habitual 

garnemti and bcTouhd^^^ last, by; repeated arid Se^te losses, that u tter ruin 
would follow such a career, and hQ^^rnahed Xrom to retum to it no 

more. There were soine who pec^aded hiOrto drowh ;his sorrows in the 
bottle j. but thii he in general shrunk; frbm rr-Xheexcitenmot was top strong 
for his restless ii&aginauoh and he bfuaed the glass with fear and 

aversion, while otlmra were inibigii^ ftee^ abnndv V ^ ^ ^ 

A career such as this could not coiitinue long ; hia projierty wasted gra¬ 
dually away j for te tomlly neglected all care of it, and fell not it was the 
last, friend he bad now left bn earth, and , t^^^ all else would 

Ibrsake him. 4Bd yet this peftod was:his altered ap¬ 
pearance, as he walked tlifi streets WithbhWn^d pace, denoted the slcndc r- 
iie.ss of his ftnanees. Two or three ft hies faces passed .hh whom be well re¬ 
collected to have seen at his hpusc in Dublin^} but now tlieir look gave no 
sign of recognition. But he soon confined himself entirely to his lodgings, 
for want of' ability tp appear creditably abroad ; his small ajiartment was his 
only hbnie, in which he passed the day, and heard the ceaseless roll' of 
carriages pass his dopr, and the footfall of pasaengers, day and night; but no 
foot ever approached his home, pr voice inquired ibr the solitary inmate. 
His meals were few .and coarse ; yet, ere the ineans of subsistence were quite 
exhausted, and bp was left a stranger in:, tp him, a strange land, he resolved 
to set out for bis Bativc'eouotiy, and stri ve to reach the scenes of his youth, 
where he mightwet find some who rentenibered him, and who would show 
hijii kindness. He gathered, up ijis scanty wardrobe, and having paid the 
inisiress of his lodging, without a sigh or regret hp quitted London on foot, 
at an early hour in a cold WinterVmoiumg, Coacbe rare at that time, 
and his reduced finances would not allovv: any other inode of travelling. 

He soon reached the open couWtryj aiid proceeded at a quick pace, with 
spirits animated by ite freah air and prp&pects to which he had so long been 
a stranger. Bat.an incewant progress ledwbed his strength, already weakened 
by privation and sorrovv, and he was jiirt a great way from the place of his 
destination. After some <byS had thus passed, in spi 
little Was left to support the: inevitable expenses of the way. The weather 
..too had become tmiaypumbl% nnd th roads dilScuit, yet he was compelied 
to keep on his way withodt forte longed to draw near the place of 

his first prbsMrity, which of his route; .ind recollections, 

before unheeoed, imw began, 1b gath;^ on hi® tnind. He had etcerted him¬ 
self all day towards the dote b? his jbumey,^beyond his strength, and the 
evening had set in with wmid and chilling, fafe the pathg already began 
tp grow familiar to him,; w be-had forrherly pasted in pride of 
affluence. ;But now, the wreteted man was hptjeed by few, and pitied 
none: wriife% brokenh and witlmring frame fie sought ohly to find a last 
fpitet The love of her who had injured him was; still the solace 

and strength of his spirit; and strange! the hojic of the future had nothing so 
sweet as tlut remembrance. True, she had made him all he was now -’ an! 
lie gazed on his tteuibling limbs, his poor earnreDtsi atid thought of the 
dishevelled hair, ta^bi-gteyhy sotipw, tha^ fell on his sunkfeh check,and the 
teaCHtreamed from his ey®>^yethe;S die ble^ing her: and did she 
stand oitee more before at ter feet, and clasped her 

to his bosom; till death-had 
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But it bcgaw to grow d^rk, Jind the way was wild and solitary ; atul be 
looked arotthd anxiously for a :^#cr against indeniency of the weather. 
He approaObed a cottage uot far frorn the rpad-side, by the inmates of which 
he was received with kindness, and kome simple and substantial refreshnvenl 
was set before hitn. On the*m0rfOw he set out with k bumed pace, and in 
a few hours came in view of the bhose and iands that he bad^ W 
own. He looked around with intense earnestness'as be approached’it: the 
garden was almost the sadie; and' the rpvys of trees still stood tliere, and 
shaded the walks he once Ipyi^ SO hitichto Irequent. The mansioh was ap¬ 
parently in the possessibn'pf knoibcr lpr# lor he ebee^ voices pro¬ 
ceeding IVotiv it; and in a for addfl^bnwered dcrritervtjf theig^t^ 
just as when he left it, was the tomb Of to bis first wife 

and her infant child. Tlie snii shone fuiron it, Ohd h 
sat down beside it, and Wept bitterly, then the memoiy o first yet 
buried love of woman, such ds it is seldcim^^^^ proved—cif Mary, his devoted 
wife, who died while pOurriig forth blessings'0 would 

have flown to his side, like a sphit 6f a bettfer wotld^came back on the 
friendless man. ^ ^ ■ 

It was at this time that the venOralble :^^^ throuah 

Cornwall on one of his occasional and favoitrite •journeys ; received with 
great and uiulisseirihled joy vv}ierever he caiht, and hailed l>^y b^ as 

if he had been an apostle of old. He vvas driving rapidly in his carriage one 
afternoon along the road, when he heard a lamentable and imploring cry 
from behind. He stopped the carriage, and, gazing out, beheld a poor and 
emaciated man, with disheYelled foiir and laiLcred garments, who knelt on 
the ground, and, with clasped hands and look of wild emotion, uttered these 
sublime words: '* My father, my father! the chariot of Israel and the horse¬ 
men thereof.” He recognised in a moment the face of the youth he had 
once loved; and, springing from the carriage, threw bis arms round bis neck, 
and wept like a child, while in broken accents he expressed his sorrow for 
the condition in which he beheld hini. His silver locks fell on the slioulders 
of the wretched and sorrow-stricken man, as he l?uelt before him, over 
whose pale features hope gleamed againi for he knew , that he had found a 
friend who would never forsake him. Wesley raised him from the ground, 
and made him enter the carriage, and listened vvith deep attention to the tale 
of his wayward fate, and strove to comfort and animate him with ihe pro- 
spectofbrightevtimes. : : 

Trfelile returned to bis nativi^ place: his parents were both dead, yet there 
were several who remembered and behaved kindly to him. He dwelt again 
in the same cottage ; and till the day of Ilia death received a smafl.income, 
<|uiie sufticient for his vvants, from 4ie hand of bis benefactor, lie lived 
several years, and appeared by his manners and conversation^ to possess a re¬ 
signed and subdued spirit. He quitted no h this humble and quiet 
sphere, and often passed many of tm hours in the solitude of the wild and 
magnificent shores he. had .once used to frequent. Here he wojtld indulge 
without restraint the memory of his ill-fated but iodeltble 0 ^?^^ of the 
hour when he was rich,' and admimd, and blest with a fair and idolizing 
wife; and then he turnatl to his bumble kbbdc aiid desolate state, and strove, 
though with dilficnlty, to be Tesigned.^' when the 

passionate thoughts of bis faithlesk Laura rdihed pp^^^h^ mind: then her 
image pursued him, and hc.^c^ not fly from it; and, breaking into vain 
lauientatiOns, he'WOBld-fe oij the v^sels that swept before ibe 

wind past the shores, lrans|K)ried to thedand whither she bad 

ded, that he mighr^ rnore the lieawtifu) cause of his ruin, al¬ 

though she should scorn him. But these were moments when a fevered 
imagination got the better^ fortitude.and resiguation ;; and bis aspect in 
general showed that early aud exquisite sofrow had taught him wisdom, ahd 
a better and nobler hope. 

. Blit his heart was,broken, .and a few years afterwards he sunk, into a pic- 
' u'ltuve grave. ■ " ■ " ’ ’i::' 
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No spurid comes on the watching ea^— 
Tbefrels a uhivemi hush, 

Brohe hut by marble 
Uutput^i’tl, ttnquaffd, in waste away, 
With 4U uionotoivous and fear, 

Save when jts jaw soiae bcfe of ptey 
Dips in their crystA], hr fe fek' 

^ Of wild hwd may thfe cool wave 
■ On battlement, un tower 

A chilt4>ue hov^S ; on ihe,j^fonnd : 
fejecis show strangely, while aro 
A pale and hazy light gleams down, 

ITil be light, like tfiat the sun ; 

Flings in eclipse wheit irtade obscure 
By iutervenuig qioons^ and don 
And Sad appasars the portral^^^ 

Of earthly thmgs,p: if thfe hour^^^^ ^: 

Some ‘ageheyhf HeH has ppwer. 

In every street ds stditude^ ^ 
IheverydweUlBgisdecay'— 

From paimed halls the raven rode ' 

Flaps his blijek wing aiid cowers Away. 
Long grass grows tall and tangled where 
The streets with feet were lately bare j , 
And the wolf prowls in chambers bright, 
Where time yet treads with traces light, 
And bones lie there he long hath clean’d, 
Marrowltssv scatter'd wild about 
In rgvel of his hmigry roiu, 

Ou inlaid floors and darpets wove : . 

Of purple grain with gold inycined j 
Whde aside shines the gilt alcove, 
Untamish’d yet, where late men moved, 
RevSU’d in luxury, danced, or loved } ^ - 
AimI even oh-fedamaslt’d beds. 

Where youth and beaiity laid’tttiyr head^ 

Dpon the tabies feding , 

Goblet and bowi, Jies many a skull 
In mimic antic, feiinihg if ^ 

Near Clips its eyes had at full, 
When those black ndllow s g^^ rife 
With the rich tfelryb^^^^ 

In the closed ChfeberacOuehes fe 
'■ Where stretches many bh atomy. 

And garments elotbe Us whitening bone, 

On down that it e^tpired upon. 

And there embroiderM coverings hide 
Tall fleshlcss skeletons below,. 

That thinly through man’s last form. show. 

; And upon brows of fester'd pride 
Shrunken and dw, ib mockery twine ' 

^ and ftowel' that beauty’s atm 

. Had placed to capiivalc or charm, 

In locks that .were its soft eye’s sKrinc, 

Those locks tlujt shrined the clieek apd lip 
Where once a nianarch'laved to sip. 
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And shrined the glance of passion’s power 
On the cr0tvn’d idol of the hour~ 

1 IS place of Joy and pleasure proud— 

Its graceful bed, Hs grave and shroud! 

Here Oesolation holds her reign 
O’er all <^roni lord to raenW 
Wasted/and dutnhi and dead j . ; 

Bone would be sintnlar of hone, 

The slave frotn his pfoud lord unknowi). 

But lor the trappings liveried: 

Hangingupon hito,i htarking well ,, 

His state even in death’s carhJvah V 
And inlknOyVyoung litnhsstilMay 
Cradled, while blanching in decay, 

Atnid the rhtn dread. 

There Death had ravaged all; 

His jaws vviib food, his palaoes with dead. 

Plague was his riiinister, and every door 
The red-crosst’’mark of visitation bore, , 

Till they who watch’d the tlying^ll had died, 

And none were left to bury-*-m the tomb 
The buried dragg’d the buries—Hoh man came 
And gorged it, till no ihore the work was plied— 

He died at feasting, in the hall, or door. 

In house of state, or ho ve! of^he poor 
Where chalice bad pilaced him; thus life shrunk away. 
And o’er Us wrecks frown’d gaunt Morlality. 
Trampling the scatter’d bones, as a crown’d king 
Tramples his battle-field when triumphirig. 


THE RELIGION Of ACTotlS* 

The world ha§ hitherto so little troubled its head with the points of 
doctrine held by a community, which ,contributes ia other ways so 
largely to its amusement, thaV before the lato Hiiscbance of a cele¬ 
brated tragic actor, it scarce oondescerided to lOolc into the practice of 
any individual player, much Jess to inquire into the hidden and abscon- 
dite springs of his actions. Indeed it is with some violence to the 
imagination that we coheeive df' on actor as belonging to the relations 
of private life, so closely do we identify these our mind 

with the characters which they assume upon the; s How oddly 
does it,sound, wlien we are told diat the late M — 

that is to say, in oin notion of her, a i;ood daugh¬ 

ter, an affectionate sister, apd exemplary in all the partssof domestic 
life! ^Vith still greater difficnlty can notions to church, 

and conceive of Liston, knecUhg upon n ha^OCk V dr H uttering 
a pious ejaculation, d thalriBg mouths df the^ event.” But the 

times are fast improying f und, if of sanctity begun under 

the hap^ auspits:^ df the presea^ completion, it 

will be as hecesSary fbr a dohae^idh give ad account of his faith, as 
of bis conduct Bawcetf m^ ; and Dicky Suett, 

• When the plagne yaged incitieg fotlnerly, the Infected houses were marked on 
thcdoorswithalargcrwCross, ; - 
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if he were aUve^ wottld to rub. up his catechisra. Already 

the effects of it begin :^b a,ppeat. A celebrated performer has thought 
fit to oblige the wofld with a confession of his feith ; or, Be-—’ s 
Rehgio Dramatic^ ; 'This gefttleraan, in his laudable attempt tp shift 
from his person the obloquy of Judaism, with the forwardness of a new 
convert, in trying; m prove too inuChi has, in the opinion of many, 
proved too litde. A simple declaration of his Christianity was suffi¬ 
cient; ;but, strange to sayf his apology has hot a word aJtout it, We 
are left to gather it from some expressiom impl|r that he is a 
Protestant; but we did n^ wish*td inqUme m ^he niceties of his 
ortliodoxy* To bis friends of the old pe^’^aiosioa the distinction was 
impertinent; ibr^; cares Eahbi Ben Kimchi for the differences 
which have split our novelty the great body of Christians that 
hold the Pope’s supremacyr-diat isi jso say^ to the major part of the 
Christian woTld—his religiop will appear as mnch to seek as ever. But 
perhaps he conceived that all Christians are Protestants, as children 
and the common people call all tliat are not animals, Christians. The 
mistake was not very® considerable in so young a proselyte; or he 
might think the general (as logicians npeak)^m^ the particular. 

All ProtcstaTns are Cbristians; but i am a Protestant; ergo, &c. as if 
a marmoset, contending to be a man, overleaping that term as too 
generic and VHlg 3 r,*should at once roundly pr^ himself to be a 
gentleman. Tim argument would be, as w'e say, ex ahuudanti. From 
whichever cause '(Jiis cxccissMi m we can do no less 

than eongratulate the general state Of Christendom upon the accession 
of so extraordinary a convert. Who was the happy instrument of the 
conversion, we are yet to learn; it comes nearest to the attempt of the 
late pious Doctor Watts to chmtian^^ of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. fiomeihing of the old Hebrew raeinesai^^^ ; 

but rnueb of its asperity is softened and pared dbw'n in the adaptation. 
The appearance of BO singular a treatme at this eonjvmctui e has set us 
upon an inquiryintt) the pr^csent state Cf t^ligion upon the stage ge¬ 
nerally. By tlm favour of the chdreh Saint Martin’s in the 

Fields, and Saint PauPfi Covent-CJanden* who have very readily, and 
with great kindness, assistcd buV pu^^^ we are enabled to lay before 
the public the foffbwing pamculai*s.-*--Strictly speaking, of the 

two great bodies is collectively a /etigious lostUution. We had ex¬ 
pected to have found a chap^n among themi as at Saint Stephen’s, 
and other court estohlishraents^ V tl*® more surprised at tlie 

omission, as the last Mr. Bengbugh, at the one house, and Mr^-Powell 
at the other, from a gravity pf speech and demeanour, and the habit of 
wearing black at their firkt appearances in the beginning of^//i, or the 
conclusion of fourth acts, m eminently pointed out tlieir qualifications 
for sudb office^ 'Ihese corporations tW hemg not properly congrega¬ 
tional we must seek the solution of our qu^tion in the tastes, attain- 
mentSi accidental breeding, and education of the individual members 
of tbein. As we were ptopafSd to expect, a majority at both houses 
adhere to the religion of the cimitch established, only that at one of 
them a pretty strong leaven of Catholicism is suspected: which, consi¬ 
dering the notorious education of the mam^^ at ai^oign seminary, is 
net so much to be wondered at. Some have gone So as to report 
that Mr. T—*-y, id particular, btdongs to an order lately restored on 
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the Continent. We can contradict this: that gentleman is a member of 
the Kirk of Scotland j and his name is to be found, mtuch to his honpur, 
in the list of SecederS from the congregation of Mr. Fletcher. While 
the generality, as we saidj are con in the safe tram¬ 

mels of national orthodoxy* symptonas bf a sectarian spirit have broken 
out in quarters where we should least have looked fot it. Some of the 

ladies at i»oth houses are deep in controverted points. M-e, 

we are credibly informed, is a nhd Ma^ 
sarian. 

Mr. Pope is the last of the exploded sect of the Ranters.^ Mr. Sin¬ 
clair has joined the Shakers. Mr.” GTimaldii Senior^ after being long 
a Jumper, has lately faHen i some Whimsieal theories respecting the 
Fall of Maft ; which he ondetstands, not of an allegorical, but a Hal 
tunibk, by which the whole body of hnihanlty hecame, aS it were, lame 
to the performance of good wqrka. Pride he will have to be—nothing 
but a Stiff-neck; irresoUitlOn^the nerves shakeivi an inclination to 
sinister paths—crookedness of tbe jomts * spiritual deadness---a para¬ 
lysis; want of ebarity-^a eontrafctibh in^ ; despising of go¬ 

vernment—a broken heatl; the pllister4-a sermon; the lint to bind it 
up—the text; the probers^ffie poachers; apair of crutches—the old 
and new law a bandage—tcK^Otts fanciful mode of 

illustration derived from the acadehts qnd habi of his past calling 
spiritualised, rather than from any accurate acquaintance with the 
Hebrew text, in which report speaks him but a raw scholar—-Mr. 
Elliston, from all that we cmi learn; has hih religion yet to chpo 
though some think luth a Muglelnnian.^^^^^ 


The American Ferisi-^Girh 

WiLDiY and mournfully the Indian dtUm 
On the deep hush of moonlight forests broke 
“ Sing us a death-song; for thme hour is cOme.” 

So the red Warriors to their Gaptiv^ 

Still, and amidst those dUsky fbrins^ODe, : 

A yodthv a lkil^hai^'d yMth, of^Ehgland;8^ 

Like a hing’sson ; thpugh^om Ms cheek had flown 
The mantling crimson of the 
And his presisM lips look'd 
And high around him, blaz’d thfe fires of night; 

Rocking beneath the Cedarsvto and fro » 

As the wind pass'’dj ahd^ w glow # # 

Lighting the vtcum^s ihce :--^bui^w^^ 

Ofwhat withih hit seCfCtheaA^^^ 

Knowi hut to Heaven^ t^^ hOuf ’?!—-Perchance a thought 
Of his fat home, thefl^ so intensely wwfiight 
That its full image, pictured to his eye 
On the dark ground of mortal agony. 

Rose clear as dsiyl—Anrtwe the band' 

Of his young stsiets wand^ing hand in hand, 

W here the laburftutns dhjOtf#; or happy biodiOg 
The jasmine, up the door’s low plllare winding ; 

. Or, as day faded on their gentle m.drth, 

Gathering, with braided Iteh^oundjthe hearth 
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Where sat tlicir motherand thal niolher’s face 
Its "rave sweet smile yet wearing in the place 
Where so it ever smiled!—Perchance the prayer 
Learn’d at her knee came back on his deajkir j 
The blessing from her voice, the my tone 
Of her ^‘ Good-niifhr might breathe ffora bovhpod gotjc 1 
—He started and bok*d upthick cypress bo^ 

FuU of strange 8omid, vVaved bbThith, darkly red 
lathe broarl stormy;firelightj sity&ge b 
With taliplumcs CTested.aiKi:^m^^ 

Oirt him like feverish phanlcmsiltnd pale stars 
look’d thrtmgh the bta«*bes as:^^^^^^^^ 
Sheddingno.bope!-^ehoew,'he:fythisdoom,«-- 
Oh! what a talc to shadow with its 
That happy hall in EJnslahd feldlgK^^ , 

Wonld the winds teint >-^vHm: w 
The secret of the Ibrms ? 

Tliey bound him; and ithat proud young Soldier strove 
His fiitbePs spirit in hiibrcafit to wkkei 
Trusting to die in sijenceJrr-He^ the 
Of hiany heart*!—fh^-fondly-reard-—tbeiitirj 
Gladdenbg all eyes to seel—And fettet'i 
He stood beside his death-pyre, and 
Flamed up to llgbt%, iit the bhieft^^^ ^ 

—He thouglrt upon bis iSod. Hush ! hark !---a bry 
Breaks on the, stern jShd dread^ s 
A step hath pbreed the ring! Who dares intrude 
On the dark Hunters in their vengt^^^^ 

A Girl—a young slight Ghl !—a fawn-like child 
Of green savannas and the bal^ wild, 

Springihgunmark’d tiU thcn,.aMoub btie flowei^ 

Happy liecause the sunshbe if its dower ; 

Yet Onethat*knew how early tears are shed, 

For her's bad mourn’d a playmate bvblher dead. 

She had sat gaiing on the, victim bng, 

IJniil the pity of her fewt grew strong 
And, by its passion's deetsening fervour sway’d, 

Evb to the stake she rU8n’d, j^^^^^ 

His bright head on her hosomifand around - 

His form her slender arms to shield it wound ■ 

Like close Liannes; then lai^ fc 
And clear-toned voice that satd---Wi^® ®biall tbr die!’’ 

—‘' He idrah nbt die l^t'i^the gloomy 

To that sweet sound. A sudden wonder fell 
On the fierce throng; and heart dnd^ were still’d— 

^ Struck down, as’by the whisper of a spelL 
Tlffey ga 2 cd---their ^rk spUls bow’d before the maW 
She of the dancing step b wood and .gbde ! 

And as her cheek flash’d through its mivc hue. 

As her black tresfes to the ni^t-wind, ^w, 

Something o’erinaster’d them from that young mieii— 

; Something of Htaven, in silenee-feltiand sceti i 

And seemmg, to their childd^^ 

'That the Great Spirit by her* voirJe had spoken. 

They loosed the bonds that hdfd theirGapV}ve’s breath; 

’ From Jtis paie lips they took the cup 
They p^cuch’d tl^ bbnd beneath we cypre^ treei-^ 
“A\w," they cried,‘‘ young Stranger! thou art free.’’ * 
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Pam, ilfarf't 14, 182f). 

SiR,-“Th.e world has two ceiitrai [loints ©f civilizationParis and, Lon¬ 
don. It would fae a great misfortune to OiankiiKi^ if (ijege two cities were 
alike ; but itw'Ould be still more uniortunate^ were depris’ed of their 
privilege of ridiculing each other :-*"lhe ravages vf enmi, thtit great enemy 
of happiness, would then he felt #ith redoubled force. 

For some weeks past, npthiog has beeii talked of here, hut the Jesuits; 
and 1 therefore f^r that my Which is, or pught to be, a mirror of 

French societyji for the last month, will prove somewhat dull. The two fac¬ 
tions which are now fighting for power in France, in the face of the nation 
which detests them, are the Papal party aiid the Aristocraiic party. Both 
have one object at heart, which is^td make lis ’like vvhat you will give me 
leave to terrn the bad side orEngland. The Aristrreratic party wishes us to 
therish for our French Peers, who arp: in the pay of the miiiistry, that high 
degree of respect, which is nttarally enteirtaiyed in England for such men as 
Lord Holland and the Marquess of Lansdbwn. The Jesoits, who are more 
adroir, and who are guided by their Generitl Foftia, and other shrewd leaders, 
are eager to obtain in France the power and consideration enjoyed by the 
Clergy in England. Count de ^pntlosier* in the rtame of tire Aristocratic 
party, has published, during the last tnonth, a pamphlet, cutilledi ‘t Menioire 
a consulter sur un Systeihe.Eeligieujt et Politique, tendant a renverser la Re¬ 
ligion, la SocietC et la TrSne,” In this clever arid entertaining production, 
the author uiideriakes to prove the danecr ^'hieh France will incur if the 
Jesuits gain the ascendancy, and the blessings we should enjoy with an inso¬ 
lent nobility. The nation makes no reply to this, for fear of St, Pelagic and 
M. Bcllard, the terrible “ Procureur General,'’ who rendered himself so con¬ 
spicuous in the prosecution of Marshal Ncy, 

Tire French are always readyto bc amused by any thing novel or ingenious. 
However absurd may be the cause which a man embraces, if he maintain his 
arguments in an agreeable way, artd Unflrld any sViking and unexpected 
ideas, he is sure to be listened to with interest. M. de Pradt’s book on Jesuit¬ 
ism had an immense sale. But M. Mbntlosier started up. Not being an 
Archbishop, like his precursor, he has fewer ahsuidities to touch lightly cur; 
—having no lead in his boots, heJs enabled* to run more swiftly, and leap 
more dexterously. luimediately Pajris forgot th® Arebbishop de Pradt, and 
six thousand copies ofM- de MontloBier’s pamphlet wem sold ijr the .space of 
a week* M. de Moiiilpsier is suclt an eotbustastic lover of Aristocracy, that 
he may be called nobility-iAad. fle is sevenW of ^e, arid he receives 
a pension of Sist lhousantl francs from^M. de Damas, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. He resides iti a vdley of .Auvergne, in a lonely eouritry house, near 
svhich there is an ex.t.iriguiihed Yolcano. Not¬ 

withstanding his advariCed age,;be annually pfmluces a yolame on the French 
M onarchy, the coniinual qlbjeci of Ms ansUety, and the continual title of his 
works. . , ■ . ^ 

1 hardly know whetheradyise you to Tead his last producti«), the *‘ Me- 
moire a consulter.”" From mfe manrierin w Freri^ brooks are translated 
into Engl ish, itappeiirs to merit of an au¬ 
thor's ideas, bui yod rieifBrTaiuiariynptiou pf the d^ree q^^ we 

derive, first, from the mode in‘which a writer expresses his thoughts, and 
secondly, front the contrast; between his kriow^ cbaractef arid the sentiments 
he professes. Thus bad M; de 'Montlosier’e work' beeni'pablisbed under the 
name of M. Etienne rir ;^.;^njamin Constant, ackiiowiedged liberals and 
men of talent, riot inofe tbw a thousand copies would have been sold. 
What amuses us is, t%, between the mTCiefate feudalism of M. de 

Mouffosier, and ffie which the jfadcuay of the nobles against the 
priests compels hun to dress out with all britlUmcy of his talerit. M,tie 
Moritiosier is an improviBsjtore. He amuses hiritseir m his soUtude, by run- 
tiitig over the keys of a piano, for he does not play at ail, arid when he ha» 
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jufliciently excited his miud by tlius kind of exteiojpore pusic, he sits dqiWH 
and writes a hasty chapter on ,the subject which he has iho^t dcariy at heart. 
Uavitig seen and observed ihuoh Vcrhts long life, his w 
tracea of experience and acenrate kuowlisdge of huinah'naw^ t^his 

respect it is widely different froni the p^uctiohft of imbeci^^^^ 
philosophers, such as M,.Cypr4eOiides Marais, Tboron3hern &;c. ^rhe nnnior- 
tal Cerraptes has pounrayea Dotv^nixote, not oBlyasreaiarfcable f^^ 
and geoerosityi byi also as a tpan endowed with shrewdness of undcratanding 
and capabie of rieasonlng on every subject, except knighi-errIotWy 1 hope 1 
shall not offend M. de Montlosier by cotiiparing him to^lldii 
No one can evipce more soundness of jiidement than this writer displays, 
when dUcussiognny other’'Subject than-nobili^ audits privileges as they 
existed in 1700, or perhaps 1 may say 1000. ^ 'Kie best of the joke js, that 
he wishes to prove the benefits of Aristocratic privileges to a nation which 
has been enriched by iiidustiy, and ftgeperji^^ a rcyolutibh* Eveiyi 
nian in France, who IS forty years of %e, was of was 

seven years old iii 1793, and Was a^ by the cetembnies which the Re¬ 
public then celebrated in oUf public streets. The present government, wise 
Ml one point only, has given all the appointments of Judges, Prefects, and 
Deputies, to men of Some, of our youBg men who sell 

their cousciences to Rie jeauifs/ go^^^^m to church, taking care to leave 

behinti them there, prayet"books dn^w their -names are printed in gilt 
characters. Two celebrated literary to have availed themselves 

of this inode of instikint themselves known to^ A On hearing this 

circuoistance mentioatiw, Madame de Duras observed, ‘‘ formerly on servait 
Dieu; novv, on se sCrt de Dieu.*' , 
lit 1720, such wore thdblessifigs of the privileges which M. de Montlosier 
so strongly repommends to,us, that ayonng nobletn^^ the Chevalier de 
Rohan, being jealons of the suf^r^ displayed in the 

saloon of Madame de Villars, ordered hi* lacquey, fellow six feet high, to 
cane him in the cdnft>-yard of Ihe hotci. Voltaire, who was then, thirty years 
of age, could never Cotaffel his. ribhlet adyersar^^^ render him satisfaction for 

ihit uhvt'drraritable insult. ; Public opihioh waa against Voltaire in this mat¬ 
ter j a m/wnVy, it Was ,said,, hi^^^ ho right to stand in the way of a Rohan. 
Such is the state of things,de Moritlosier thinks the roturier ought 
now to regret; is hoit ;imis theytery height of absurdity ? His “ Memoire k 
consulter,” says to the roiurier^ " Helpl’ helpl Here are the priests wanting 
to deprive us nobles of the right of calling you I’* The roturier replies ;— 
“ Ah, gentlemen! if France were an island^ likeiiappy England,-we should 
very Speedily Settle your dispute," . ' 

As I do not desire to be always beliwed-on iny bare word, 1 wish I had 

S ace to (mole the celid^rated auecdote of Mvde Cahriant and the Procureur 
:rnot. _The circurostance took,place in 1783, and it serves to show What 
was the insolence of the nobility .forty'thtec years ago. The anecdote, to 
which I allude, is related in Grimm’s Correspondence, third part. Griihm at 
that tinie aspir^ to the dignity pf Baron, the o^ect of his eager wishes ; and 
being favourlble, in anticipation, to the caste tq which be was anxious to 
faefong, he was not very welldispdB|»ltowSwdsUie humble Procuretir Pernot. 

The most furious of pur priesta havp .answered M. de Montlosier, in a 
paiuphlet entitled “ Memorial Cathedt^uV’ f*i the use of liberal Royalists, in 
which public opinion is enabted to decide between the religion of thp univer¬ 
sal church, and .the religion of M. Ue..MontloBier, as it is set forth in the com¬ 
plete edition of his works, of which -he gives an analysis in hb fVMemoite a 
consalter;" wiA an appendix,' shewing the identity'betweendicprinctples of 
M. de Montlosier and M,Beniamin Constant: 8vo. 100 pa^J’; Does not 
this long title remind you of thepampidpia of James ll.’s time ? Indeed we 
hiive nowafriy^ at a corresponding period in French history: we have lost 
oUsCharles If. ihl.amis XVJIL- Under that monarch, no one would have 
dared to propose the law of primogeniture; for we have no dhWfes, .no 
arms, uo convent* for 4he, provision younger sous. 
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I askeii^e ke^f of one'of oariibraries foralist of tHc worksmost^ 
«juently a«ked fe in the edtabUshment' whi^ he superintends | he dcctloed 
giving itmej adding;--*'* I can only hope to keep my plate 
one w.ay or the other.” M. dc Sallabery, the accaaer of the Journal de 
tnetce (one of our best newspapers), is aboutto beappointed lJirector General 
of the phblic Hbraries of Fraocet we must iheitfote hide, or buTU, a^ 

Imoks hostile to the Jesuits. I asked a bookseller what book had sold best 
during the present year | be told me dendedly, jl^uilly’s W 
People. Ail M. Boutlly’s little anecdotes end in a my pathetic way, and for 
the last twenty years he has made his readers shed torrents of tears; this suits 
the coquettish ^rit of the French; our tradesmen's wives are certaitily not 
very tender-hsaried, hut it i« a fashion with ^em to adu^te hpoks which 
hihit moving traits of materoal, paternal, or fraitewal affection. 

The elegant inhabitants of the Faubourg St, Gctmain arc rapidly returning 
to the rdigious and jocular habits of 1780. I’lie courtiers of Charies X. pall 
each other, or at least describe each other, only by ftickwamosj one goes by 
the name of Pomadtn, as one of rite turat celebrated Dukps of 1790 as¬ 
sumed the name of La Crotte. 

I shall not say any thing about "Encore uo mot,” a Satire, by M, Baour 1-or- ; 
mlan, who would be the French Southeyi^if uifont condescended to read 
his writiogs; but he is looked uponmerety as a laugliing-stock. He sold to 
Charles X" at the time of the coronation, the idehttcal verses 'vVhtch he sold 
to Napoleon in 1804. It cannot be denied ihat he possesses a certain degree 
of facility in the art of verMfyingj. hot his idraS' ate as duli. and common- , 
place, .is those of any iioct laureate need he. * It is very unfortunate that Al. 
Lemcrcier, who is endowed witli so inucbiorigiiiality of faBcy, cannot do 
what any lad of sixteen may bei^Ught, namely, to write biS mother tongue 
intelligibly. If M, Bmur: would undertake the task ofycVsiiyihg M. Leiner- 
eier’s poem, tbe Panhtpocrislade, thing it might fee rendered! 

I suppose you know the sBh|ect pf this poetn; ^t^e devilsi amused by the co¬ 
mical actions of men during the slxteenin^centni^i rgwescut them on a stage 
erected in hell, forthe 'ehtertainmeiit of Kiqg Lucifet. The sarcasms and 
jests of these infertial ketors are not ^f that dull kipd which 0 ^ 
poetS: have adopted since Chenier's time; but unfortunately M. Lemerder's 
verses are Deither FreDchi ilnglisb, nor Latin; one 'canhoi tell what lan¬ 
guage one is madihg, Ever| Fremch word employedhyAli Lemercier has a 
uevv acceptation^tne book is incomprehensible, and it sport drops from the 
hands-of the wearied reader. M. Stour’s poem is j^uite the reverse of all this 
~it has the fault of being too clear, and top iotejlimhle} |»r there is nothing 
in it that is worth being understood. * Except the absurdity of fancying him¬ 
self a person of importance, and beffig cottsUnUy ou.themert to sell himself 
to ihenighest bidder, M. Baour is reatj^ a very good sc^ of man; he has been 
very cleverly saurieed ^ that WiUy writer Latouche. M. Baour is one ol the 
chief supports of the ll^ondeur, the best of our hiferiorjournahi » 

M. Bertrand’s work ent Mughetlsm h^'been very much read. It is writ¬ 
ten in a clear style, which i» k rare thing among Our argumematlve authors. 
To venture to beclear k athmit something. It would be a sad thing for the 
Abb^ de Mennais, and for Barcm d’CEkstefb^the editor of the " Catholiqoe,” 
were they obliged to write as lijidiligihly as M. Bertrand, This writer af- 
hrms that magnetism iaaothmg hut dehrium. The monks, who were the 
instruments of^Cardinal de Richelieu, in'hirintng poor tJrbian Grandier, may 
be said to have been in a state,of detiflum, [X ^ve' heard sensible people de- 
elate that tW have seen’in Faffs,, young ghhi read with the pit of the 
stomach 1 The highelr Ttusi^ Of societjfi who always have a lurking dispoki- 
iion to credulity, strfc-vpr^maf^rintefesffff about magnetism. The fear of 
ridicule indoeeQ the'^'jkMil^.rwMedipme^O appoint a committee to invest!- 
mte the subject, magw^ism through professional jealomiy. 

The illustrious Fmoklin, Who'ikW'’ah hoheat man as well as a philosopfier,. 
; exarpined the subject of rpagru^ipia, iri JPdris, before the rcvolutvcm, and pro- 
4' founeed it to be quackefl^ff BuJ^the adepts did not then put themselves in 
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sleep before thfey vvruugliit their iniraclcsi The newspapers vvill, one of these 
days, be filled with the trial rcspcctiivs the dau'^hter of the Marcltiotiess ile 
Pierre. I’he Marchioness deoiares that she herself w’as restored to health 
by a somriSinbulist woinah, a idtsciple of the cclebrateid M. de Gestas, who is 
a clever man, though a mother of the This 

somnartibulist admtwisterecl her reniemes to ;the^ d of the Mar: 

chioness de Pierre; and the consequence was the death of 
who was about fourteen ycari of agci 0*w courts of law, wishing to 
the old |)arlian)ent3, have ihstiluted proceeding against the somnambulist. 
Being asked in what wayshe had treated 1^^^ Pierre, she replied, 

“ I prescribed reatedics tor the while I was asleep. A good somnatn- 

biilist does not rerOeniher On ihp following day what she may have done 
during her magnetic slumberi consequentiy, 1 have lio recollection of the 
remedies 1 ortlered for MadeKmiselle de Pierre, daughter of my bene¬ 
factress.” If you feei any curiosity qri the subject of magnetism, I would 
advise you to read the singular narrative of the facts observed at Zell, near 
Hanover, by M. de Strombeck, dfiunscllqt of state to Jerome, King of West- 
phalia. M. de Stroaibeck was well known ^ as an intelligent and 
honest man ; and the faOts he has detailed respecting his wife’s fmm de 
rAani^ are extremelycuridus.. r ^ ^ 

I must not forget to say a few words about. M. Giviale, a man of very su¬ 
perior talent, who has been greaily calnriniiated here by the petty class of 
surgeons. M. Giviale has discovered a mode of curing, vvithoui danger, that 
dreadful disorder the Stone, of which D^Alembert chose to die, rattier than 
submit to the great operation,^ ^^Unfortunately, M. Civiale’s mode ofeure is 
applicable only to about eight pa|ients but ,of twelve- A celebrated surgemi at 
Rheim? has, within tike last few , years, eflected some wonderful cures of 
thestOne. ; ' ,"'r 

A M. Fournier VerneUll has jusi published a large volume of .six hundred 
and thirty pages, under the title (if “ Pans, Tableau Moral et Philosojihique.” 
It consists merely of a collection of permnai attacks, couched in the most 
violent and scurrilous lattguage. This furious rhapsody is not the production 
of any literary man, biit of an old nbtaiy, driven from his profession. M. 
Verneuil has, appareiitly, associated wiIh very indiffeTent company; and he 
exaggerates and overcharges all his anecdotes of high life; as, for example, 
the stciry of the two rival duchess and tlie handsome Euglishtnan. This 
'rablcaii Moral had no readers a week after its publication, it was seized ; 
but it has been reported that the pdlice ettgaged the author to write it. This 
is not imprQbable#; .Mv Franchet and the Jesuits were, of course, anxious to 
divert public attention from the smaTt fblow by M. de 

MontloSier’s Memoriah The police haf ordered the seizure of a Biography 
of tikc Septennial Ghamher pf Depulies^^ 'M^ aic so dull 

and Stupid, aird s() nbtOrimtely rcddy ltb sell M. de Villele’s 

gooddinners, that it is difficult to say any thing witty or entertaining about 
them. M. dcTallcyratid pronounced tfe presentbe the most stupid 
we have had sjnee the ^eV6lut^Qri^^^;W^ for a yyeek at 

the ridiculous figure presented :hy the members of the Chamber, when they 
assembletl in state to listen for four hours to M. Bartbe, the defender 
of the “louitial de Comraercc.” M. Bartbe proved that the Chamber 
rendered itedlf ari ,object in being both judge and party in 

most of th# queStioft^^ The .siqjer®jnuated ineirib|r5, with their 

powder^ beaus and embroidered coate, answering only by a deep groan every 
tTcsh attach directed against them by the eloquence of M. Barthe, pre¬ 
sented oo| of the most ludicrous scenes 1 ever witnessed. But of four 
hundred and thirty members, this Chamber, elected by M. de Villele, 
includes 300 emkraots. What comedy Would bear comparison with such a 
we^cle? But alter all, jtis distressing ,td reflect on .this moral degradation. 
Jn 1^80, nobody was paid for wearing a false face in good coinpany. But 
now, out of a hundred men of rank and furtane, whom one meets in Parrij 
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eighty are paid by the ininiSlryTor voting against their consciences, and help¬ 
ing to_pass laws which they acknovvledge to be odions. This universal ve 
nality is the ohly effect par “ glorious * ' revolution has produetd among the 
upper classes. Our peasantryItavje become inore moral, richer and happier 
than they were, and their riombers are augrnent by at least four tniilions. 
Frpec cpnlained otriy wehty nulhCms of inh!^ in iyyo, and her popu¬ 
lation how amounts to^ f^ The upper chtsses have sunk to 

the lowest pitch of de^datihn, by publicly selling themselves. /Thus they 
are far inferior to your English Pheis,^^W importance they are 

very anxious to rival. iTbis Childish dream of the aristocrdiic party is chiefly 
encouraged by the fpeecbes of iil. de BpilalJ, one of our French Peers, who 
receives a pension put of the fax paved hy common prostitutes. A fine way 
for a Peer of France tq obtain his ihcpmc MAnd this H, Bonahh you tnust 
ktrow, is the great moralist of his party. / V 

A publication which Iwis gfea% anivoyed the Ghamber of Peers, during 
the present month, is the couhflCtc cpllectlou o and literary 

pamphlets of Pau l Louis Courier, /this Imge ydume, which won Id make 
two of the ordinary octavo size, has beeii printed at Brusstlsi and secretly 
introduced into France. It contains the famous letter suppo.sed to have been 
written by Louis XV|lL to King Ferdinand* This letter, which oc¬ 
cupies only five pages^ places its author onihi level with Voltaire. 

In France we do not relish certain productions, w hich are said to be 
full of the humour of some of yopr best English writers. Wit cannot sail 
across the Ghannel. That which is divine in Franc.*, is merely flippant in 
England. I therefore recommend this letreriti) your notice, only on account 
of its importance in the literary history of Europe. It occupies five pages of 
the volume, and has been declared, by the elegant society of Paris, to surpass 
all that has been published for the last fifty years, /rhedialogues of Lucian, 
which were once so admired* now appear dull and insipid. For the space of 
sixty years, some of the best pTOdnetions of Voltaire have lost their original 
relish. We learn them by heart at the ageOf eighteen, and before w’e are 
capable of appreciating ill their dbljcatt s^ allusions, and that .sym¬ 
pathy of feehng, which is awa,kened by tbe autitor’.s manner of ircatiog liis 
subject.' ■ 

Voltaire was a courtier 5 but Paul/Louis (lOurier W^^^^^^ man. In 

this respect he resembled Franklin. G*^urim‘ femarlcable for his cou¬ 
rage, and thus vve may account fo/his having been assassinaicd, and for his 
assassin havingescajurdpuntslnueub;/ : 

The tainous leuer on recrckiive gpvcnnjreivt, which was not clandestine!) 
printed, ends thus':-— * . /. - 

..^/ ; {Stgl|fd) Louts.'.' 

(Counier-s:^tied’) i)a ViLtunE. 

Paui, lA'tota'GbofttER,,,Vine-dresser, ; ■ 

VVhaievcr oiMi)ion,you fdnn:of the literaTv merits of G ihe 
latest of our great writeri, he is.hehl in the highest csiitoation.%y ilie tnbabi- 
tanls of Paris. 1 dovtbt:. hovveygr, witethisr he can be in 

ttthcr parts rtf France; The in^^^ of our provinces, whose minds are 

ingrossed in ■hu.rinesii, ; a.nd^;y^^^ buy books from mere vanity, wiiL‘!i they 
have made fitrtuues, tuid wani. m furnish elegant libmries, w'ill luiderswitd 
M. Courier in 383b, fwd and admired fbr ten years in the 

capital. The letter 10 M. Henouard, oh, the blot of ink which Courier 
dropped on the (arcck mannspri’pl bf Lpugus, at Florence, is generally ap- 
provedj because it » purely literary, in .this production, the author merely 
indulges, in a little rldicul© of Ekroapiirte,'^htin he. did not like. Another of 
CouricT’.s ani.ipaihies* wi4 Gebera Foy, whrt had the honour of dying uh- 
■sold- (Courier's letter to the members.of the Academy of Inscriptions (hid 
Belles Leltrcs, is also,iiccomited a iteraryjihajier|»icce. ^ _ 
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The RepQii»e «ux Anonytaes ” is the most vijiorotts thing Goutier ever 
wrote. This protluctiou, which occapies only eleven jisiges cf the newly 
|»ablish «4 volyme, is superior to the celebrated “ LeUres Piovcnciales/' 
which uncaortalized Pascal, It contains an account of the tnurderer Mingcat, 
the Car4' of St. Quentin. The description of the girl going to a village 
church to confess to ayouj^Curd of iwentyrfWe; {^resents a picinre, supe¬ 
rior in power and pathos to any tiling of the Hmd that has been writteii sitice 
Knusseau.. But 1 fear 1 shall wear^yonhy dwelling thuf long bn the merits 
of a writer, who perhaps cannot be truly appreciated ai the distance of thirty 
leagues from Paris, Aud even m Paris,.the few conirtiers of Louis XVI 
reign, who yet survtvje, consider M, Courier'as too .simple and loo down¬ 
right. When he styles himself rusiic, they take him at hit word 5 and With 
them rustic sighihes coarse and vukar. A hiore 'aSected and mure polished 
strain of pleasantry, would, as.M,. .^ulrier himself observes, be more agree¬ 
able to these elegant courtiers.- On the othdir hand, there is no young man 
of fa^ioH in Pans, however noble and ultra, who has not read the works of 
Courier, which are claodesiiuely'sold. One word more on the subject of 
this publication. The portrait which embeltishcia the volume is a toler¬ 
ably good likeness, but the eye is not snfficienlly animated. M. Courier 
was mways ill-dressed, fo;r he cared Imt little for outward appearance, 
lie had an income of between tdn and twelve'tliousahd francs; and shonly 
before his death he had quarrelled with his wife, whom he neglected for h» 
books. He was born in 1783, and wasatnaiive of Paris, like YoUaire, Muliere, 
and all our great satirical writers, 1 u 179 S, he held a commission in the French 
artillery;. but rendered himself obnoxious to his superior officers, by the ha- 
l)it of Tidtculmg iheit faults andfoUies; and he was aipnce hated and feared 
by his ctmiradeL His courage obtained for him a 

squadron, of light artUlerys that branch of our uiilitary service Which prin¬ 
cipally cpntribgtedtp obf victories. The Greeb the favouri le 

8i|dy of M. Courier^ In 18 O 3 , he pabiished a tfaaslaiion^^^ 0 

panfcgyric of Helen by It was not till he of 

observing the cxiravagaftt absurdities^ and the host of fools which the re¬ 
storation brought intb France, that he fell ihe; s]:niit Of satirical cuinposiu 
siirrmg wUhin him. In 1817, notwithstanding the strong passion he still 
entertained for , Greek U^rature, he thought he might possihly enjoy more , 
plesa^i^ in wrlu satirical pamphlets, than in publishing 

his intended translation of Herodotus. The remaining pai ticulurs of the 
hUrory of this great original writer, who restored the French language to its 
fomier siniplicity, are to be found iu the volume I h\ve above noticed, 
and which 1 recommend to your perusal. Were it oivly to enable you to per¬ 
ceive the wide difietence between French and English taste and feeling. 
M. Courier was murdered, in April 18$5, near Tours, and; his murderer Is 
supposed to haye taken refuge in England. He quitted France with a good 
sum of money in his possession. By lyhom was this money furnished 1 
Two new volumes have lately been pftblisbcd by M. deFome, the clever 
imitator of Sterne. They are entitled **ll|jBcueil de FadaiseS.’V Chapter Y. of 
the second yoliSnie, eutiileilj^ Le Jepne Allobroge,” presents id faith^ 
of the manners of ihe inhabitants of tbeAlpsijtitbe neighhourboodofPigueroI 
and Coni, while at the same time itis ap ingehious satire on PaWs&h man¬ 
ners. I, however, prefer the^ **111001 dp 'Montague,*' which forms the fifth 
chapter of first volume. I'he singular and plctin-esque manners described 
in tbi* chapter, afford the most accurate ,Tq>reaentation of nature; and beat 
a smiling resemW^ce to your sketcli|ea"of WeLband Hij^land^ m 
Nothing can be,t»ore' charming than ML' Jerome’s gracefril picture of rustic 
coquetiy, as it exhits at the height 0 F 990 roises above the level of the sea, 
in the native region of the bears aqd the chamois. These volumes want uo- 
thing but a few pathetic epiaedes ro divemfy idle authoj'*k uninterrupted strain 
of Ifony. M. Jerom«'<or Cimnt Franeats) ridicules only the otaiiacfs of the 
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liupetial Gpyermrient, which aye now becoming somewhai remote. We 
should like to see htai ^iiriee the missionaries and theit serm^^ 
Churcb-goihi yon must know, haVe almost delusively 

eti^ed ihe aUentipii^d^^^^ young world for the last feyjf weeks. The beau¬ 
tify) ohurch of SnThomal^d’Aquiu, has become a place Of fashionable re¬ 
sort i and during the time of service, it presents the appearance of a crowded 
drawing-room. T^e litdks find abundant entertainment in displaying ibeir 
own dresses, and criticising, those of their acqimihmnce, vi^i^^^ 
men seem to want nothing but a iadl/e to complete their amuse- 

.ladies ■whn. ettqnd church for the salm of seeing and heing; seen by 
ibeir adroirers, have only to seat themselves in a convenietit sittiaiion, and 
for the Space of two hoars they may enjoy the pleasure of discoursing in 
thelanguageof UipeyeSj which,'hko mnslc, u OfalHangutiges best calculated 
for the expression of tender sentiiments.' If a gentleman interested in this 
exchange of glances should happen l6“ be a military ofiicer, be enjoys a two¬ 
fold advantitge. Nothing is more favourable to the advatiMinent of a young 
lieutenant, than regular attendance at St. JhbmaS'd'Aquin, St. Sulpice, or 
any other fashionafale church. Ubese nieefinas at church have proved so 
very apeeahle, that many of our ladies of rank have conceived the 
idea of giving morning routs. This is a great step towards the return 
of those agreeable conversation parties, tf whiSi the Tcwolution deprived 
us. Several attempts have also been made to reilve suppers j but to 
these our six and seven o’clock dinners present an iiiSuperable obstacle. 
Before the revolution, dinner Wdl merely a sort of breakfast j and the 
essential repast for the imlrimeut both of body and mind, was the supper, 
which usually took place about ten o’clock. These experiments for the 
revival of suppeys and morning parties, have been made by those who 
may be termea persons of qutdily in the strictest seiise of the term, that 
is to say, ladies whose ancestors fought iu the crusades, and who enjoy 
about one hundred thousand francs of income. Such parties were ex¬ 
ceedingly agreeable, as far as the ladies were concerned, but tl)c male part 
of the company proved very dull and iusipid. The Ikct is, that men of rank 
are afraid of the r^Icule which moUy of ott'r ladles how liave courage to brave. 
A man who iiihetits iiobility and w’tStllh vvill always find parasit^cs ready to 
flatter him; he Ms, therefore, no itflerest inadauiriUg Informatioh.^^ Hunt¬ 
ing, which presents so ihany attradtions to the skilfulipmsaiian, is 
which can oiily be enjoydd after a long and difficult appreirttceship, which is 
usually served by young uien after they quit coUege, and while are be¬ 
tween the ages ot seventeen and twenty-five. ,: Now, few^^y^ from 

seventeen to twenty-five, ajhdy tMhrSelvek seriously to study. An exception 
may be made, to be sure, in favour of those who are sent to the“ Ecole roly- 
technique,” that admirable institulftu for which we have to tMnk the lle- 

i jublic* and which was respected even by the despotism of Napoleon, though 
le never thought proper to visit it until after his return from Elba. Several 
of our young peers have liecu educated at the’^Ecole Bolytechnique,’’ and 
though they may not have acquired any vast stock of information, still they 
must have learned something. What young man of twenty, Jiossessihg plea- 
sure-horses and cabriolets, does not prefer r'lding or driving m the Bbis de 
Boulogne to reading even the works of Courien At that age a man must be 
poor before he can resolve to apply himself to study. 'Tim bigher ranks are 
afraid of reiurier talent Tbdy wugh at Cbamffirt, and a hundred others less 
celebrated. Men of talep|;, who cauUot boast of tpbllity, are regarded merely 
as merry-andrews, for the amusemeui'dfjjcrsons of quality. CoiTtenipt and 
hatred are continually Steen lurking beneath the cloak of cold cerCmoiiious 
politeness. These are the Causes of ihe' iUsipi^dity of the male [ioition of the 
coiupuy ill most fashionable forties. Talent is ouly to be met with among a 
‘few old nohlemen, who were accouuted agrt^ble befoie 1780, and who, it 
must he confessed, atilt coniiuuh so, thbdgh ibey'nnfurliuiaieU find nohodv 
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able to jilay up to tb(em,v. Imux esprits are looked upon as a set of 

poor dcTiIft u^ho fill up the ldw:0f ranks of literature, and who are accustomed 
to receive all sorts of affcoiits. It is said, that a certain duchess tried the ex¬ 
periment of dividing her circle of acqaaintance into tvvo distinct sets. On 
Mondays her drawing-rOoins were thrdwia dpcrv to the nohjlitji and Fridays 
were reserved for comiuoncJi/ Efary indiyidual of the latter class, having any 
pretension id talent, siayed Awayv On the other hand; the cornpany on the 
Monday eveiiings bf^an to get very dull, and the coiisequehM was, the parties 
were given up. This appeafs to me ad insurmountable Obstacle,: An untitled 
man of talent will never confe tender himself agrewble to people, 

vvho employ insolenee forjiheaupport of imbetdlit^ 

This is the class'^ft^sy^^ have been rnffist ajfermcd At tbevigorous 
nouement di M. de Monildaier. They share ell^lat^^^ among 

themselves. satisfied with tne rest^^ is; and 

they are not vviHiug tba^ the ptksis steuld subvert the present order of things 4 
under the jM-etetice nf makmg mUtterAbetter; M. de la Meanaifi’ reply to M. 
de Montlosief has ^rt’ed only tp augtUent tlic alarth of the upper classes. 
This rhapsody, which m%lu be supposed tp have been written it) the time of 
the League, is entiilcd, ‘‘ jje la religioh considerfee dans ws tapper avec 
I'ordre politiqueet civil.'' : " 

Tire present state of Our fashionable well calculated to 

promote the prosperity pf the M; M TArhontey, Lourdouen, 

Auger, and the rest of the censors* prohibit the ^eatre Francais all 
comic scenes descriptive, of contethporary manhers. The amiable Duchess 
de Berry patronbes the Theatri^du GymMase, to which she gave ^ her name, 
without asking perwiission of the late king, who took offence at this want of 
respect. Tlie censors, whio aie doubdcss Weil bfibed by the iiiariagers of the 
Theatre de Madame, dUtC not venture to be too rigidly severe with the little 
pieces jirotiuced for the enteTfeunm of-Her Koyat Highness. M. Scribe 
imports from Italy, Spain, and iDermany, cyery drainatic piece possessing the 
recommendation of oiifpnalUy. He condenijes them into one act, and has 
the hapjiy tact of rendering them all successfiil. M. Scribe derives 48,000 
fraites a year from bis dramatic proddctiphs- , ^ ^ 

This fact, and the 550,000 francs Wlffch four Paris booksellers have agreed 
to pay Viscount Cbateaubfiafid for the coinpleic of his works, have 

given a degree of irnportance to liferaiUfe ift the eyes of some of opr wealthy 
commercial men, wno hiiherto cpuld; never understand why people should 
write, except with the view of gaining money. The vVritings of M> de Gha- 
teaubriand are top strongly Uiiged with hypocrisy to bc nruch read at the 
present day. The astonistiing discovery that liberal opinions exist even in 
the Russian army, has caused a terrible c»ntre-cuup in the Faubourg St. Ger¬ 
main. The empty and bombastic arguments whtch characterize the political 
writings of M. de Chateaubriand, will appear ridiculous a year hence, even in 
Our anstocratic salotms. Now it will tequire at least two years to enable 
the booksellers to print and circulate twenty-six octavo volumes; for such is 
the bulkv of tlie collected works of the author of Ren^ and Atala. These 
two litde romances svill, after all, continue £0 be his masterpieces, together 
with their pendanr, " La rencontre Ji Grenade." 

. On the 2d of February, 1 was present-at the first representation of ** Lcs 
Manteaux,” a vaudeville in two acts, which was brought out at the Theatre 
de Madame. have an actsor here, naineif Legrandy.who i» a clcver re- 
presentativerof thatkind of charaettt in which your late comic performer 
Rnight used to excel. Legrond’s/oxt, however* Consists in the delineation, 
of vulgar awkwkfditess, oombiued^ith effected elegance. In the piece to 
which I have just idluded, hi^persooates e tailor in the capita, of some petty 
German prince.'- A stranger, who,accost^ him in the street* supplies him 
with aquantity of cloth, out of which hk directs him to make twelve cloaks. 

" You shaff bewcl] paid.," says irive stranger; V but until the job is'completed 
you Vust nut quit ydior workshop." The udlor, an ,t hq true ^irit of his trade, 
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makes ihirleeti cloaks, instead of twelve, out of the cloth ii^ith which he 
has been furnished. He appropriates this ihineenth cloak to hiniself, and 
puts it on to pay a visit to his mistress ; having in his pocket twel ve gold 
Fredericks which be has received from the stranger. 

Thus far an gdeis Well with ibfi tailor, b it is not long efe this thirteenth 
cloak brings poor Bloum into a.serious-scrape. Three nobiemeh attached to 
the court Of the GerroaB Prince have Wd a pJot for ’seizing^^^U minis¬ 

ter, whom they intend to hpty in a ca% or cast i river. The noblemen 
have induced twelve persons tojoi^ them in their coiispiracy, and on the eve 
of the execution of «e plot, they preseiit a cloak to each of ^t^^^ men . The 
twelve conspirators ate all stratj^s to one ahoihet; all that each of them 
knows is, that pe is to he in the plan of seizing the pttme minister, 

by eleven men,%veariiig:icloaks sitnilar to his own, 

Bloum, who sallies fonh in the evening, wrapt in hU cloak, is met by a 
stranger, who presehts him with 860 fiorihs, and invites hhii th accompany 
him. The stranger cdhdhcts him to d of the eohs|jiratOTS. One of 

them is the guardian pfa young jsirl, whom lie Is ankioos from the 
dangers in which he is himself likelv to itwdlvedf "He places the girl 
under the care of filouui, who (mnveys her to his house fm BlOum’s 

mistress, whom he has proinised to mmi^thal verjt thormng with the 80^^ 
florins, itow enters, arid an aniiosing sceiie of|tStlou8y ensues, A soldier, one 
of Bloum’s frientlsj ttext arrives,and recognizes, as his intended bride, the girl 
who has been placed under Blomn’s care,: The soldier chaljenges the taifor, 
whose embarrassment is most vvhimsically pourtrivyed by Lcgrand, Bloum, 
wt the expectatiod of going to church to get maaried, haa taken the liberty of 
wearing a new coat, Which he rmaht to Ivaye carried horiie to the prime mi¬ 
nister. A servant comes to fettli the coati and Blonm hastily 
forgetting that he has slipped iiito the pocket'a paper containing instructions 
respecting the execution of the plotj W^^ been given him at the 

meeting of conspirators, btU which he has not yet hdtl time to read. 

Meanwhile the whole conspirat^ is disctivercd, and Bloum’s the 
soldier, charitably edmes to infofhi him, that every iriai who has been seen 
wearing a cloak like bis, is to be hariged. Poor Blount is reduced to despair. 
'I'his tlisiress is, however, speedily r^^^^ by the'ent^^^^ 
who conies to iiifornt hint that he has bderi the means of diselosing the plot, 
and saving the life of the priine; (ifinister,^ atld that the Grand Duke has 
raised him to the important post of GourvTailor. * 

'Phis piece, which is no doubt borrowed froih the German, Would, 1 think, 
with some alterations, atiswer very Well inih English dress. 

La jcuneJiUey ou ia prmi^re curmote, is Abe title of ariother piece, which . 
has been successfully produced .at the Theatre de Madame; but 1 have not 
space to describe it,' It' is a pretty little pondaht to Lc plm beati jpiir de hi 
Fie. Nothing can better repr; sent your present mode Of contractirig^^^^m 
♦riages.--1 have the honour to be, fee. 


SIB CClLBlEftT.^ 

Why is thy bark upon the seU'^ 

Thy sad ^spread for the wittd ? 

That vessel riia*y go on her way. 

But thdu must stay behind. 

I -v« Seen'tUee stand knefe-deep iu blood, 
In battle by tny side; 

And both thy feilfa and loyalty 
Are like thy good sword tried. 


• Foiinilvd ‘ on the ynswer givcisi by n Norman kuybt lo.Williiuu fb« CoucpKioi* 
-Tbkny’s libiory oflluj Commest, vu];i. 
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Look yoimi 1 is not this a fair Jand ? 

Are not its daughters fair ? 

Are not its oastles atately ones ? 

Choose thou and have thy share,— 

** No,* Conq.ueror,, nol” Sir Guilhett said* 

** My portion Is not here y 

The Sir bejiirs on H ihe urMloi/a curie, 

’ I’he gr«iuBd theOi^hanls teat.' 

Ijoin’d thy banner as.i^knight, . 

Aodnot ft! aJMgand.:^ ■ 

My soyier'sdnty doo^t l.wiH « 

Away to iuiae awn land. 

. f wiS not have your Enghsh ground. 

Nor yet you^ English-datae j 
1 ca^ with hut my ^ord and steed* 

1 will go as 1 came, 

-A Utile tower in'Nompdie 
Was where 1 bad my birth; 

I will return tp it,—no bl(^d 
Criec from my father’s hearth. 

Sir King, tUou art as brave a kuiglu 
As e'er stettitn’d battle,wave j 
But ihy heart’s temper’d ps thy brand. 

Thou ait as stern as brave. 
\:4^H'.m*rham/of;spftei:^mouldv':// 

1 cannot .bear the moan 

Ttet hd:ij|;a.t8 me, herewbatc’er my houie, 

Aticast it is mine own. ; 

The Hrfee is rising on the sea, 

1 see the white sails swell; 

My bark is waiting but for me*— ; • ' 

■■'Stf ’Kirig,'^fareiyelf I - MevvelliV■''L.-E. 'L* 


J>OPiri,A.E’rAhLApiES.;.f 

Thai vse must not kofe a gift’horse ««. the movih'r^oor a lady's age in 
the pariah registen We hope we have mme delicacy do 

' either : but 8ome faces spare us tlje trouble bf ihesp c/cafaf enquiries. 
And what if the beast, which myciiTiend would force upon my accep¬ 
tance, p#®ve, upon the face of it* h sorry Roainante, a lean, ill-favoured 
jade, whom no gentleman could thiim of setting up in his stables ?^ 
Must 1, rather than not be obliged to my friend, make her a companioa* 
to Eclipse or Lightfoo't ? A bomergiver, no more than a horse-seller, 
has a right to p^m his spavined article up<m us fur good ware. An 
equivalent is expected in either'^sc; and, with my own good will, I 
wofuld no^more be cheated out my tbaidts, thab oat ol‘ my money. 
Some people have a knack of ptittii^ nptm you gifts of no real value, 
to eng^ you to substantial ^tijiudeii We thank tliem for 
Our iliebd MHia carries thiahutmur of never reftisiag a present, to the 
very point of absurdity—if% Were possible to couple tlie ridiculous 
mth so tnudb mistaken delicacy, and real good nature. Not an apart- 
ment.in his ftnelu:mse(andhe hks« true taste in bbusehold decorations), 
hut is stuffed up'virith aome preposterous print or mirror—the worst 
adapted to his pAnnels that may be—^the ^weseuts of his friends that 
know his weakness’, while his nobleVandykes are displaced, to make 
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room for a set of daubs, tlie work of some •wretcUed artist of liis 
acquaintance, wlw, baVing bad tbem returned upon lus hands for bad 
likenesses, Hinds his account iti bestoivihg (hemjtere gratis. The good 
creature has not the heart i6 mortify the jpainter at the expense of an 
honest refusah It is pleaaant'(if it did not vex one at the same time) 
to see him sitting in his dining pnr|ouri surrounded with obscure aunts 
andcoudfts tP God knows whom, vhile flbe true Iiady Marys and 
Lady Bettys of his own htmOumbid family,.dn favoilr to these adopted 
frights, are consigned to llie staircase and the lumber-EPom^ In like 
iiranner his goodly shelve are one by bftd fmpt of his favourite old 
authors, to give place to a coQeetkm of presCntaiion'copie8~"tl)e flower 
and bran of modern poetry. 4 presentalaon copy," reader~if haply 
you are yet innocent of sucli fi^oura-^U a copy of a book which 
does not sell, sent you by the authoti with his foolish autograph 
at the beginning of k: for wbidli, if a shranger, he demands your 
friendship ; if a brother author, he ej||mct8'from you'U book of yours 
which does sell, in return. We can speak to experience, having by us 
a tolerable assortment of these gift’^horses, ,Not fb ride a metaphor to 
death—we are willing to acknowledge, :timt in some' gifts there is 
sense. A duplicate out of a. friend’s library (where lie has more tlian 
one copy of a rare author) is inteiligibie. There are favours, short of 
the pecuniary—a thing hot lit to he hinted at among gentlenieD-Hwhich 
confer as much grace upeh the acceptor as tlm onercr l tbh km^ 
confess, which is most to her palate, is of those little conciliatory mis-' 
sives, which fur their vehicle generally Ohoose a hampecf^litrie odd 
presents of game, fruit, perhaps wine—rthough it is essential to the 
delicacy of the latter that it ,be hoine*made. We love to have our 
friend in the country sitting thus at our table . by *proxy ; to appre'^ 
liend his presence (though a hundred miles may be between us) by a 
turkey, whose goodiy aspect reflect#- to us his f * plump Corpusculum 
to taste him in grouse or woodepek; to him gUding down in the 
toast peculiar to the latter *, to conemporate him ip a slice of Canterbury 
brawn. This is indeed to have him within ourselves; to knowdiim in- 
limately: such participation is inetlmiiks. unitive ; as the old theolo* 
gians phrase it. For these consideratiofls we should be sorry if cer¬ 
tain restric live regulations, which aae . thought to bem: har^l upon the 
peasantry of this country, were eutirtdy rione a<vay with. A liare, as 
„the law now stands, makes many ftiends, puius conciliates Titius 
(knowing his goaO with a leash/of par^idges, Titim (suspecting his 
partiality for them) passes theni toLuctut; who in his turn, preferring 
his friend’s relish to his pwn, makes them over to Marckis \ till in 
their ever widening progress^ and round of unconscious cireum-migra- 
tion, riiey distribute the seeds of harmony over half a parish. We are 
well disposed to this kind of aon&ible.jmmembrances; and are the less 
apt to be taken by those little airy tokens—4m|m}{mbie to the palate— 
which^ under (he names of tings, locraHt^.kjimp-sates,,amuse some peo¬ 
ple’s fancy mightily. We could ' never^plriiy with indigestible 
triflm. They are the very kicfaskaws an^ foppery friendship. f 
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mrus ON THE- 

Dbath oi THE liLE)*HANTr*“Tticre is sonaethitie very ti)uGbiiJg in vhe late 
of tliis noble years cdrl, and bad bEcn confined 

for aeventeen years in a crih^^ in.vwbich bad barely room eniougb to turn 
round Habit is second nature, but not sflob^ l^ this :: it was purely un¬ 
natural; atul instead of jjettin^ used to it, the poor creature felt it press 
harder and harder upon bim every year, tSIv after aiternaty bits' pf frenzy and 
patience, it drovb him mbd- A crib as tf they bad ta^ his measure for it— 
Nature contradicted at civery pore*~seventeen years and 

f «atience--and madness at Hst,-rrand all to eita^ on two 

egs to put BO tnany shillings in bis .]l>wekei/ a^ has been 

called ** halljreasoning.’' , If the btt^rnSrbnprS of this: poor beast had reasoned 
but half, or a quarter, like human beingi^, dtey would’at l^itst have given Ibm 
plenty of room, and provided him with a tuitahlecompanion. If they could 
not do thi«v they were bouild nbt to nut their fe1}0 w;creature to such agonies. 
What right hod they to cemfioeanapestet’^ hita in this ’‘pinfold," for their 
sorry puqweS) any diore than elephants, if, they- were lords of the world, 
wonld have Jo confine one of us in a llying the astonish¬ 

ment of elephanukin(| the brufo.ri^^^ call a Man ? We khow nothing of the 
persons confertied, aiid ntightl' Md that they were not ill-natured 

men^that tbey;did notihink deeply entou^ on the point, kc. We know 
what tricks the want ofa pisaper auioubt ol reflection plays with persons ac¬ 
counted bumahe and even intelUgenti but soinething in shape of self- 
interest is too apt to be foupdat the bottom of suclt mysteries; and surely the 
constan Vsight of these miaerira on the part of the animal, and of an aninia! 
tooofrniaMre so letMo and rfiasoimblej :might have opened the eyes of his 
iteepers a little inoreas fellow.bemgs, hoWever they m be ineflned to shut 
them as exhibitors, it is fearful to think of the way in whi madness may 
have come upon this poor beast. Human beings have often enough to do lo 
steer clear of it through the miseries thM assail ihenv they know, as a 
roatte^ of ihformatiqii, that.it oftefi has been steered clear of} they km.>w, by 
reflection, the uses of patience} they know, above all, the utility of ct.-iivai- 
itig the bodilyheaUh fjgone^lly spe^tng, they arc able to cultivate it, more 
or lcs |5 they cap wore or Bas inocdre mteryals of recreation and libeii)'; a 
li ttle relief enables theftr to hobe, and to ge t mote j and in numberless cases, 
where absolute Gb«erfolnesa does hot relurn, the h^ is not 

exercbed for notbhiSI ^ yoat^’* as the poet says,; f’,bring the philosophic 
mind;" But our poor efophani:, gifted with jiist Enough reason to be paticin 
to no purpose, and to fret and wonder, himself into niMness, is met at ev ery 
turn by the impossibHuy of recreati^ig ant! saving himself j and it isworiii 
while to consider how many.other animals are in his situation, who, not being 
reasbuable as he, baye not, his chances of exciting bur sympathy, 'i’he doers 
of this evil are bouiKl to make amends for it by turning it to good account } 
and then, and then only, ought .their consciences to, be easy. It has been 
well represented in a daily papOr, (and no true Englishman will be slow to 
, repeat It,) (that the French have set us a wke and humane exaniple in 
those matters by their establishment in the lardin des l*Jaates/^w 
every aniinal in the menagerjie has comparatively free bounds, aifd the 
nature, of thy country from which he comes is attended to in the local 
circainstances placed around himr No driving of ait 'elephant in&d there, 
and thep being compelkd to butohet him k-There tbeelephant walks 
ahoi^ In a Wd, Is pmvi^^^ sheds, ISrc,, and takes, like at lordly 
captive, 'b» Eastern refreshm^of abath. Ahdjo it,is, “ after their kind," 
Whh all'thoiTest nf the aninials. ^ . '■ 

How -J'O MAKE FROEEs.siOKjit t^ENi’iEEMEa; Take any given 

professtiimal gentfomau^ upJ too copfine intii, to a room large enough 

,to l^t him grow fat m j let him grow &peeording1y, sO as to fill up the said 
room, head and side}} see that he hasbls of delpriuoi at spring, ai'.d a preUy 
exasperated state Of endurance all the Test of ibe yearj ilicu scud for a file 
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of soldiers to put the requisite quautitj? of bullets in him, when he grows 
dangerous; and at last, when you have despatched him, and arc cutting him 
iij) for the benefit of the showman, the most itrgenious of his professional 
brelfirL’i; will be sure to de(dartr(as they did the diseection of the clephaiu) 
ilrai “ the appearance rtf tile btidy dehotes the most perfect health Per¬ 
fect health alter a state of fificeu ypars Oh, blessed 

news for the corpulent aixl the sedentary! ; Oh, Sydenham, Boethaave, and 
Hmtter, where are ybur pericrauia fS:' ^ ^ 

Case of Domestic iipRRo.R.—One’hf those storms of secret and [tettina- 
cious cruelty, which occasionally tTanspire m the' ha^^^ and 

which, it is to be feared;ekist in more ihstahetis,than has 

appeared, with the names iihd abode of the parties, in Birmingham 
Journal. It is of two brothers aild a sialef;ill iw con¬ 

fined their elder brother, a lunatic, for a period of fifteeh years jtv a garret. 
The situation in which he war round, neglected, and reduced to a 
condition far wdfse than that of a beast in a den, may he belter condeiv^ 
than described. Provistoris were furnished him thraugh the wull- His 
iliigli had been brUken; and left, it is supposed;io re-utiite of ite ^wu accord. 
Prior to his incarcefatidh, he is said to have beeh abje to drive the cattle, go 
on errands, and give a rational ajisdntr th a- ^ain qacklionr^^i^ 
when he was discovered, he ivhi a brute creitiiri^; bearded and cluwed; and 
he .shrieked at the light of day. Tie vvas takrdf 

Stafford. Such cases appear to baffle fhe guieksds of humanity. People, 
when they first hear o^tnem; dan only iwOUder, and shudder, and fear that 
(here may be others of the like haiuris. Thercjhave,'indeed, been worse ; 
and may exist more, in places we Jitde dream of story of tlieslQdiuueSs 
of C * * * *, (corifiDetl for many years by b mosti phpular of 

the productions of Madame de fiehlts, Tvas fc The same 

lady, in her Memoirs, fvol. 1. p. 35 of the English iranslation,) gives an ac¬ 
count of a M. de Chalons, a handspme; hut unpleasant-Jooking mao^ with 
the reputation of a saint, in whose cardeh Were found Tieveral skeletons’’ 
of the victims of his seduction, Utat he bad miade awray v«ith. T 
of another sort. With respect to those uf the uaiure heforc us/w 
nothing more is required for the couipmmatton of this hei|^ht of d^ 
tyranny, than an excess of that very coosciousimss of Iwing in the wrong, 
which leads minds of a more delicate and intellectual texture Into sorrow 
and reformation. Conscious error, for all its gaylcmks in soinc instances, a 
its austere ones in others, is nervous; and requires the dram-drinking of a 

wilful perseverance to go <rn with and keep U steady. 

Royal MAGNAsiMity.— The French papers inform us that; as the King 
was passing through the Elysian Fieidsion his way back from St. Germain, 
the fore wheels of his catriage separated, from the hind ones, and he was 
obliged to go into dhe beiongiRg to wiih liis usual 

sang-froid and gaiety.*^ Oh, wonderful saperiority of ptinces, not to be cast 
down by a harmless accident I AndQh, blesEed’priyilege of liitd,^^^^^^ praised 
for it 1 ■ '. - ' 

Characteristic Names. —A copy of a treaty of peaedhetWeen ahe United 
States and a tribe of lodian,s has appeared in the AraeriCan pkhi'rs, to which 
are annexed the names of the Chief# and others concerned. These warrior,s 
make their mark, ak IhaCy h^k fn-iuce used todd m purupe. ' Tiic 

Constable Du Guesdin could not write. .Ch^inagne could not write. 
Some of the Indian names are very curimiji', and reball to us the timte when 
our own names had a meaning, and ivere first imrne by our ancestors, d’bere 
is Stan-a,u-pat, the bloody hand [& name that“tmld have suited an old Ulster 
chieftain) i Pah-can-wah, the old CfOo*wooh-war^e-scdon-hoon, the 
long-haired bear; Ta-hahraon^^^^t^^^^^ lip offlie old bufiald; Gii-cbus-non-nair, 
the good buffalo; and a fellow that lookli^e |o cxdamatioh, Ah-reo-squish, 
the buflalo that has h 0 rhs, ' Ghc tff the appd^^ is striklugly romantic 
Wah-tah-an, the ligtirt; in the night. Some aip^ety deprecatory and sly; such 
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as, l-h* bad bear; :Chan*n<^te^ne-na, ibfe 

afiald i «»d C|han-8w^^^ the fool chief, f hcae re$cjhMe the dendmi 

aMained hy academies in Italy, the Inslpiila, the Stupid*, &<!. snme of which, 
a? ivir. J0(unlop ohserm* are not so ironical as they pnestend to he. 

Death of the King of PoRTUfeAt.—TW s event is openly attributed, in 
the rpyalbuHetius, to4i«Mgettion. It fe the first tirete, we believe, that a 
cause of death so und^nified, yet so frequent, was ps'cr avowed in pubhe, a t 
.least in « civiliaed couftt^, and fliuotig the higher, classes.^ But the natural 
dignity of royalty is supposed to «opeiWe'«wery ordinaiy consideration. It is 
delicacy b^ond ddioaby; a.s(!iatit«e&ti whicntifie thrones of Spain and Por- 
ttigal have incaloaitird all Qtberss We are fer freni quarrelling with the 
avowal for its • own ’Stt'lte. oply wish the tootrve were as philosophic as 
the etHifessioH. .Indigestionis the conuBonest and le^ avowed cause of dis¬ 
ease and mortality that exist*; and, whpj^is wor?e, it is tnere indigestion, the 
consequence, of Eating and drinking tt^fntiob, and oot taking enough exer¬ 
cise j-J-indigestiou,^ abstracted from those other causes and cares to wltich 
people, out of an instinct of ^ he fact, arc so fond of attributing their respeciive 
nialadies* iit^eferencc to this one. Other causes aggravare it, and may have 
done so in the instance of the King of Portugal, who had a good dea) of trouble 
in his fannly; but tb«£« »s a vastdiSerehce between the troubles of a rational 
liver, ami one who keternaUy exaspeiadng his ne^rves and facuhies with ex¬ 
cess. “ Is there no other way;?*' ss^ Adaui-in Paradise Lost,— 

b there no othliir way, besides 
These painful passage*; haw we may come' 

, , To death, and mix with our connatural Oust ? 

ITiete is,, said Michael, if tbou well observe 
* The rtile of «o/too m{« ft; by temperance taught 
, in \vhat theu eat’srt and ddi»b%, 

Due aourkiuBoat/na&^gluttanous delight.” 

The King of Portugal was a heavy, gloomy man, with a narrow niiud, and 
a coutttetiance painfully staring and void of expression. Since the death of 
l,ouis theXVIUth,*he was accounted the greatest eater among crowned sto¬ 
machs,—for heads*' can hardly be said to beioug to kings of this class. He 
was fifiy-niBe yum of age,and was the son of his gtand-Ainck, tlie late Queen 
laving married hef fatnivk brother, hyilisr®”^h®**.of tJh.e Pope. Sot^reigu 
dynasties, as it is, are thotight to do no good to the Sib^Ek by intermarrying so 
much with one another, now much must the cha^ of deteriDraiion be 
increased by matches of this kind ? 

Rboeut's.Park.— A letter has appeared ih the newspapers, respecting the 
exclusion of the public from the interioroT this park, the arguments of which 
would surely be triumphant, if reatsan and humanity settled such matters. 
Indeed, in the present lusqmce/.wc are not without hope that they will; for 
the authofs intentions are eidd'ently so|j6od, his mode of proceeding so hand¬ 
some,' and the exclusion 'coihplm|i!iE<i‘hf so, unpopular and unnecessary, that 
We do oot see by what aigomehts the excluders can meet him, or on what 
grounds Parliahient tfould desire to uphe^ them.' The letter is addressed to 
the lead ingTinembrns tif TaAim ap,4^od of ootaining his end. Which, 

be says^ he has been induced it'o unwtltJngnjes* to make himself con- 

spicttoas or oftensive, before hc hmM'«!Ourse''liO IbEmopleasant alternative of 
calling k mtbdic meeting to ikdtittn., Jt was (irimoalJy asserted that the in? 
terioa of the Park was to be g^ven ttp tb the puWic,. it has, however, been 
railed off. and all that is left to the p,uhUe,isthe hoise and carriage road, fit for 
iK> l«d«atriati8 but stoutoiae^ihere citta^fojfWimten, ^tldren, and 

invalids, from alarm or acbidaiti ** §ec pbe ktvafid," mys the letter, “ newly 
risen from thahed df ^ckness, wkhJoaH^j^'.^qugh to cmwl for ^ little 
air to the outskhts of liht town, KW by turns to the cur^ 

veitiog and t)W,dt-ih*i%ca'Stihtd^ to the secure- 

<>aih within the fthfioig; Wl^tfo he iWlysuppom Kimael£ ' See the anjiabre 
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mother, charging hersclf widl the care of two or three little children, whom 
all her atteation cajinot rcsttailn from stragglinff on the carriage-way, (who are 
indeed scarcely safe on the foot-path,) and consider how Securely they might 
take thdr emciSfe, and inhale .neaith and in the now-treserved 

for tlic pTanked-up promenade pf a few fine ladies and gcntlctlhdh^ who have 
every means of recreation withoat it/’ Weare at a loss w^at to imagine can 
belaid to this. The commissioners, it seemsj, allege,* “ first, that if the Park 
is throvvn open>^ be deteriorated wVicH the author of the 

letter denies, by referring td ine lmnses that bordejrthe OtheaParks, the dearest 
residences in^Londop} aod, ** Sttooi»dly» that the Wungplantaiioiis would be 
injured, and such numbers crowd into ihe Park that the ^Ib would be 
spoiled/’ which the writer»,asbriefly rtfntes, hyrtferringto the other Parks 
and to Kensingiqn Gardens, neither the-plantarions nor the walks being in¬ 
jured in‘those places. The abthorj^^m personal ■experience, recollects the 
tinre (and so does the writer of thk^agraph) when the fields' in this quarter 
were open, and afforded a delighifuleraong walktotheyoung and the iii- 
dustriousi—-to children with their jairents, andsto respectable men when the 
business of the day was ow. There is'still toorn ror all ;’the'increase'of 
knowledge and of the love of books has noticnded todimimth a sense of 
theirrights, or a thirst after natural pleasureSjthepreseptadministratbn, being 
vvise and liberal, can afford to bo generous^ and a deiiund so reasonable and 
even so politic, being laid bkfore such men, and in such a mannefi we repeat 
that we cannot conceive on what grounds the interests brso great and im¬ 
portant a majority can be set aside by.the paltry arithmetic of a few house- 
jobbers* « 

WaaER.—-When thh celebrated conmoser presided the other evening at 
Covent-Garden, he gave an instance of delicacy and conridcration, which 
spcab volumes in behalf of the natural greatness of hia talent. Whenever 
the audience applauded him, he bowed-not only to them but to the perform¬ 
ers in the orchestra, thus handsomely (hvidiiig with the latter the praises 
directed to his music. Wc will undjeftake to say, that M, Von Weber is an 
enthusiastic panegyrist of Moeart and hia other illustrious brethren. Musi¬ 
cians, like painters and poets, have been accused of excessive jealousy j but 
this is a misfortune which does not happen to the greatest of them ; or when 
it does, the case is an exception. Haydn ’toW the father of Mozart, that his 
son would beat them all; and when the gratefal father received the compli¬ 
ment as too excessive and good-natured, the bid man, hand on his heart, said. 
Upon my honour, 1 think so.” Cimarosa, pestered with the eulogies of a 
foolish admiicr, a painter, who kept preferring him in Mozart,, asked him at 
length, with equal delicacy and mortification, *' what he should think, if any 
body thought to compliment him hy^^aying he was superior to Ranhael,” 
(Perhaps, however, the painter, not pemg very wisey might have ihougk 
such a panegyrist in the right.) A friend of ouris, after uie performance of 
Winter’s divine opera of It lUtto dlProserpini (by the way, why do they not 
reproduce it?) saw the composer |;o up ma transport of gratitude to Mrs. Bil- 

lingtbn, and teverently kiss her tiand* , ■■ 

Human Sufi'bring from ^HiFwkECJt.-rOne of the most horrible cases 
of shipwreck, if not the most horrible, that we ever remember to have read 
ofi was lately wkneissed^ and telieved by his Mtyesty ship Blonde, Captain 
Lord Byron. It was an'American vessel brmnd.tq Liverpool. A tremendous 
gale from the R K. ,W. had made a cpmpjete 5 te.Mck of her. ' Somb of the 
seamen,vtcfethcr with th^boats &c;!l^d been 'Wt^ied overboard. The rest, 
•consisting of thiftfech persons, including wogte^ww® wduoed to every ex¬ 
tremity We wost'affectmg and revolting to'l^majLfiatare. Several cra'wleid 
about the deck like ideots, and died'ravingowing to their drinking the 
salt water. The rest supported their ^okirijg axistence by feeding on the 
bodies of the dead, oe<teS8% having so fi||Munipd the sensarians of humanity, 
that a female passenger showed herself the lejfflt disturbed of all in preparing 
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tlje bodies, and quenching-b et thirsil with the blood. One of the deceased 
had been herlmetj.and she did not hesitate, in a iranner ^pat^nlly defying 
and heartless, to—the peh Tcfuscs tojiroceed. not be thought, how¬ 

ever that these Indeaeribable bittrenies argue any thing against hutnan nature. 
This* ve^ ^dnian, who could so use the blood that was dearest to Ijct, per¬ 
haps for that very reason,,is described ds baring given a dreadful shriek on 
hearing of the man’s deuth| and the m 
one of the %reatices, alid^^ it deliciomi is b a goodilw^ 

table vonng womau;^ & a boy seven Nature refuses 

to let 4s 8ul9er beybhd gbertain pitch. We either die, or fainfmvay, (as on 
the rack,) or lose bur sensesi dr become reckless, as long as the necessity 
lasts. We disdain: Mkbep measures w io defy and 

insult over ps ; and, out of ottr ybry horror at the idea of such extremities, 
grapple with and laiigh them down. .,(<>’ , ^ . 

^ “ Uossisi THfi Duke OF WELLlSr6T0|r.’’---Ai.^^a at the 

Marchioness bf Si’s,. fthssiiu observed Imly t- ori the arm of the 

“great Caplaiu of the agefVupott vyhich; he:^p^^^^ on the other 

si<^ of her Ladysbipr atiid said tha( her stuiation^^v^^ happy one, she 

bein"- then between the twit greatest toeu in EiimiJc!! I It is said the Duke 
of Vi^llingiQli thoughtit no ;^ 0 ke.^^ Morning Papbrr^:_^ arc sorry the Duke 
felt the rnatter to he Sq gravwa ohej hut the truth iy, it is really a startling 
case to britt" two tlescniUions of lalehi at issue in this manner, llossini 
amrears to be as foolish U fellow oil the sideo as he is clever 

ill point of his art; or indeed inbre so,.for Ids vanity canrm well be sur¬ 
passed ; rv'terruiai whafover*he; inay think of “ great cap there are 

greater ntuaiciaus: hying itha x one <5ernian surpasses him, 

though not so immediately CTudar- D Winter alone, he is 

a rattling school-bOy. Hut it is difficult to ascertain the rank at which we 
ought to^suinate military tahiit, W with other sorts orgciiiHS. Some 

persons, who are all forfancy and ime^aation, rate it at. a very low pitch ; 
widle others, who see the mighty part it in settling the destinies of 
nations, will suffer #0 merit to Mand by the side ofit. , f)f the former de- 

sctipiion of persous, it may he safely affirmed that they do not judge like 

t-hos4 whom they mdst admire; poets having been remarkable, above all other 
men of genius, for doing justice to every kind of ability, Mds one in pa“icnlar. 
Of the blind admirers of conquest, it may: be affirmed arakfoly. that they con¬ 
found effect with cause, and are so ihoved Wiih the noikte and devastatioo of 
gunpowder, as to take evei^ train that sets it in mbtion for a profound ma¬ 
noeuvre. There are four things which seem heoessary to the proof of great 
genius ; &rst, great excellence in a high and dilSbnlt art; secovid, rariiy of 
appearance among mankind, wbich^s rather an accompammcnl of the , first 
quality, than any thing different from U; third, a power in the spectator 
to dktinguvsh^^ to Cause and effect, and genius and good luck; and 
fourth,, a great geiieral understanding, cotnprmng aiv acute and liberal per- 
ceptioti of the excellences of other arts, as..in the instance of the poets just 
mmiiioned. Upon examining tliese points, we shall find some reason per¬ 
haps to suspect that the gemos.for war has been overvalued hy mankind ; 
aiid that it is most admired where-the facalUes of the mind ate mosi beaten 
down by circumstances that may or may not he owing to intellectual su- 
perioTity. It has frequeully been observed, that whole ages pss away withoot 
the production of a grcat’pod, painter, t>r raustcian, wtiereas military talent 
is never wanting where circumstances require it. .The first ^ 
getting, at the aruih in this matter .would be,- to enquire intd^ 
military talent, which seems to consist ofsontething of the mathematical 
faculty, unitd to great presence of mind.' 
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“ The of Wicdsor we the Court of Papl^os.*^ 

^ ^ WAtFOU, 

^Thocoh Charlei^ with •ali Jtfa atajottiplishments, tnwb 
king, it 18 not the Iws owtaro ke W a»divtne taste it 


‘but a sorry 

-"O’ *" "** •*^'r *"V V»<l[fV in beauty— 

bear witness thoae radwm form? wbU^ tl^ ef Leljr^bss rescued 
fjom death and jfbte, sititmilentt^wed €¥^^^l» ttie bvebfst looks they 
wore on earth, ^ 


* 

' Kedundaiu ere ihcjse tboks* ibdsa 
As when their bt«»th ^Jpnch'dThe^tmn airl^ 


What an array of diarinti, ti^Tderwg 4ur ifhncy and dazisUag the 
eye, even while yet wega«8 at a each sejuTate 

fact and form growing upon ip captivation nad iwtorest a* we ap¬ 
proach nearer; and the whole togetfaet, tlfus combined into one brilliant 
group, forming such a ponsteilation of varied beauty and grace as I 
suppose IS not to be mbt wtl> elsewhere ppou earth. Fair ladies all! 
X kiss your fair bands, add am of (^lose %r fhc^s tlm most devoiM and 
most humble servant! 

Frown not, very demure reader! and you, my dear Mias Pruej 
spread not your fan bolbre your face 1 Po you think, forsooth, that 
becauso you are virtuous, b^uty shall no lingcsr hr beauty ? Ves, by 
Venus’ glove! and as lot^ as stars shall crown the blue fimaraent, or 
loses bloom upon the lap 6f spring—.-as lohg as rimrlVem ^hall seek the 
ocean, or the raoou from her height ift heavcti govern the Rowing tides 
—so long shall bright eyes and sweet looks, and lovely forms, whether 
they move among us in warm reality, or glow in mimic life from 
the almost bieathmg canvass, rule the senses and the spirits of men. 
All rests, our business at present is with personal beauty, or rather 
wjtli the ahstiact representation of beauty. 

occhl sereni e jki imtlnnti ciglla, 

' i,a bella bocca angeficSii 
^le fanno aitrui tremar dl msrartglia. ’ 


Moi cover, wlmn [ spake of fair faces, did I inrinuate one word of 
fair reputations ? Pid I &ay that Castlemaiae was not a virago, or that 
la belle Stuart was not a coqucftte I Did I Over d# Portsmouth was 
chaste ? or Denham discrant ? or Gwyn modest t on Shrewsbury a 
samt ? or Moll Davis a prude f No, truly ; bud with all due lespectfor 
icmafe virtue and limstity, I have to mnioh tlf the cMvafroua gdhntry 
of the old school, so ibtibh venmiitine for thr indueooe of sea and the 
“ majesty of lovdifiiulsthair id the presence of thaep bewitohmg ibruis 
now sparkling around us, S WpqH ito inotc uttew W distotniieoua or in< 
jurious redection, ilin I todm haete gone up to two oitltbe frdr origi¬ 
nals being alive, mad told her tf her (aee^that alm^was'io better tlmn 
she should be! v . 

", * f ‘ ' 

— . —' - - r' ' 1 .' '"— ■■‘. " ■ I — . . . .— 

• A ce^Wate4 tcrles of nenvAltl at WJaidscr, kooiva also tu 

“ King Clmrliw the Sec«fJ’i Hearties f ’ ia « ndstiompr, and certainly 

gives tlie jfrtJlant wcaiUOu^W d»l!» ThfWC fkmre*, fo«n Wea»» num¬ 
ber, formerly oCcikictl from this riwaupstaoce the 

CbiwribBr of Beaftles,’* It Ut# a# tluWf« iato *0 

M to form a gnlforyknown by tb* «wipe («g' th^ QUeen** wte flca-cBamliCr. 
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Of the fourteen portraits distinguished as the “ Beauties of Wind¬ 
sor" ten ate by Sir Peter Leiy, tliree by Wissing, Jpd one, the finest 
of all, is attributed to Huysman. - * 

Sir Pet^ l*ely has been severely critieiaed as an a^ndoned lalhner- 
ist; and it must be confessed, that the IjUguid air, the sleepy elcmgatecl 
eychds, and loose fluttering draperiei of his women, have given a 
general character to bi? pictures, which may be detected almost at the 
first glance. “Lely*s nymphs,*’ says Walpole, apeahing of tins very 
collection, ** are far too wanton and pjagnifij^ht to be taken for any 
thing but maids of honour.”* In another place he says, “Sir Peter 
Lt'ly'^ women trail frifiges and embiroidi^y through meadows and purl¬ 
ing streams,”* eThts last observation is an instance of-that slip-slop 
language and critmism into which Horace Walpole was sometimes be¬ 
trayed ; for in the first place there are no fringes and but little embroidery 
in the pictures before us t wndly, these airy, graceful, and floating 
draperies, certainly bear no traces of having been trailed througjj purling 
strean^, or any other streams; furthermore, what true judge or real lover 
of painting COJ^ wish Away d'ose charming snatches of woodland land¬ 
scape, thOvse iha^l gtlmpites of sky’and masses of foliage with which 
he has so beautifully, so poetically relieved his female figurest or choose 
to substitute fOr these rich efects of scenery, the straight lines of archi¬ 
tecture, or the folds of a rfod curtain ? Why may not a lovely woman 
he represented, without any intolerable violation of taste and probabi¬ 
lity, in a garden, a bower, as well as in a saloon at Whitehall ? or 
seated beneath a tree, or by a fountain, as well as before a curtain ? 
In other respects there can be no doubt that the manner of the pai. tei 
was in a groat measure caught from the manners, the fashions, and the 
character of the times in which he lived. He painted what he saw; and 
if he made his nymphs “ wanton and magnificent,” we have very good 
authority for believing in the accutacj^ of his likenesses. The meretri¬ 
cious exposure of the person came in, when modesty went out, and 
virtue was voted “we iwprrtwVwfe." t Patches, false ringlets, slioo- 
buekles, and grOen stdckingfi, Came in about the same time. Witness 
the green stockings, of the fiiir Chesterfield, which made the Duke of 
York swear so gallantly, that tbeiei was “ point do salut pour des jambes 
sans des bas vCMs,"! As to the tfsasons given for their adoption by 
some of the court ladies, I* for own part, have far too much gal¬ 
lantry to believe the scandalous uMflmAtfen of an angry husband, § and 
am ready to break a latt^e in defuwco of the fair Chesterfield’S sfendei 
ancles. But this Is a digresakm. 

“ The sleepy eye that spiOke the laeltiog coul,,^* seems to have been 
natural to one or two disHagnisbgd bCAutfes of the time, who led the 
fashion, and affected and carried to an extreme by others who wished 

- I I I ' l „ ■■ --- - . I , - , 

...I *-r— ■i.ii.x. ^ l —..I —- —-I-'—» - 

V We Anecdotes of ' , . , , . . 

t That tbiS fssliion was carried to i HiaoifeteSU ntcess particnlarly, M cinirt, is evi¬ 
dent from tbeuatiw and sermons that day, Sea alw> “ Pepya’s pto" for a de- 
sfripUoa Of the tawirt ladies. I may j)^ rpsr to a discourse puhlwiM! «c»oo alter 
tlic Restoration, entitled “ A Just and Sensonable Reprebenstoo of the 'Enormity of 

Naked Breasts wd Shoulder?," 

I see De Qrammont. . . 

§ “ Etlel'a (lajambc) jpmssf cf couree, poorsnirUiI. et pour ditaittuer ses 
defauts autant one cela Se pent, efie Co portc presque jamai" gue des has verts." 

rtiit Momoii fi de (hamnoni. 
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to be in the mode. We ore ^old that the beautiful Mrs. Hyde * had, by 
long practice, subdued her glances to such a languishing tendetness 
that her eyes neV^ opened more than those of a Chinese} so that when 
slie ktea^dto look particularly soft, one would have 4^”* ikat «t was 
something trorse— in plaib English, that she sqtaiilted. WJe may imagi no 
the fair and indolfipt^Middleton, the languish^ Miss Boynton, or the 
insipid Lady Boohester> with these drooping lids and half-sfaut glances; 
but it must have cost tbe imperious Cast kaaine, the brilliant jlennmgs, 
and the sprightly Hamilton^ m fiiatdl effort to wsd theh* sparkling orbs 
m compliance with d)e fasmnipir and affect aO inwdious leer or a drowsy 
languor* Widi them it rot*t have been eic^ite refinement of co¬ 
quetry, n kihd of rfrwi'/ewA giving to the raised and full soul- 
beaming eye, an efteet like tWof unexpected K^^l#azhng. surpris¬ 
ing, ovei powering, 

Besides the fourteen “Beauties,” proiierly so called, there are two 
porti-iits, which by courtesy, if not by right, have some claim to be 
notietd. Most of the l&dtes hereadpr to be mentioned, being attached 
,, either to the court of the queen, or to ^hat of the Duchews of Yoik; 
We will take one glance at their portrwtji hefere we proceed to the 
rest. 

Queen Catherine of Braganifa, Infanta nf Portugal, half length, by 
Sir Peter Lely, seated in a chair of state, »nd in white satin. 

'J'fajft is far from being a pleading picture. Tbe attitude is piobably 
characteristic, but it is ungracefiil and unmeaning. The |facc is round; 
the nose turned up*, the eyes small and black as jet}, the'mouth, though 
ugly, has an expression of melmicholy and discontent, and the whole 
air is unqueenly and undignified!* This picture qf the ill-fated Cathe¬ 
rine appears to have been taken soon wler be^ arrival in England, 
while yet she loved her husband and deeply resented those infidelities 
and negligences which she afterwards bme with S^Ch exemplary pa- 
tiuice. Loid Clarendon says, that on Her first Mtival, and for some 
time after, Cbaries bad “ vmy good satisfectioa in Imr,” and that she 
had wit and beauty, sufficient to have pleased die King, if bigotry and 
an ill education had not spoiled her. Burnet calls her “ a Tuean-Iook- 
Ing little lady,” and Mi. Pepys sCys, For the qv^n, though she he not 
\ ery charming, yet hath she a good modest and innocent look, wlach is 
phasing.” Cathttml arrived in England wntii a bevy of Pojtuguese 
attendants, of whom Gramropnt ^ves su«3i a witty description, ‘ Six 
monstres,’’ alias Maids of ftonour, surrounfied bet person, governed 
by an old duenna more htdeous than (he rest; besides these,^ she had 
SIX almoneiSi, a confessor, a fewish perfumer, add a c^tain officer 
whose function seems to Have powsled^ tbe whom court, called the 
Queen’s barber} these foreigUers byMieir bigolary and offi- 

dousness, caused so much confiision, that the kki| vers soon shipped 
the whole cargo back to Portugal, add feurrounpad thte-quem w'lth 
cientures of his own. CfiAerW had- twtpaily idrong passions and a 
high spirit. ^ ben Cliaidel4«lred the would receivtl^y Castlemame 
as one of Her Pew attewdab®. «»e difersf her |i«o across the name; and 
when the king insisted,'iihe haUlbtilf. that “ she would go back 

whiioce she catnip rdthef than be ikted & submit m such an indignity 
but affer a short struggle she so^ma to^ve ^iesigned beri^ to her 

- . W*.-w*.4... n -f - — -- ——™ 

* r^oghicrefLofilCtpel, 
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fate, and tbcrnceforwarcV not only emlured fe husband’s licentious con¬ 
duct with a good gracej bat even took pains to reconcile him on some 
notable occasions with bis capricious and imperious'mistresares. She 
endeavoured to please the kipg by encouraging every species of dissi¬ 
pation and gaiety, and even entered into the ciitravagant masquerading 
frolics which were then so faisbiojasble, with more* spirit than success. 
“Once,” says Borneti '*'*the qyj^n’s ehiftirmen not knowdng who she 
was, went from her. So she ,#as aidjue was much disturbed, and 
came to WhttebsMin a^ia^hey-coiadb,'some say in'a cart” 

We are told in ‘*tves' Seleift Papers” of another pleasant frolic of 
Her Majesty’s I t^re, bfeing a fait W Andlsy-iend, where the court then 
was, the Que^i|^1l»e DuchpaV 6f JBticbtnonl^* (Miss Stuart), and the 
Duchess of disguised th^selves a$ country lasses in red 

petticoats/ &c,, and ao wehst to see the fair: Sir Bernard Gascoigne 
riding before the tjaeen £Mi_a4orry‘cart-h<)f8^» But they bad so earica- 
tureri their disgdisfis^ ’** looked more like antiques than country 

folk,” and the people .began to gather round them. I'he queen going 
into a booth to W.l pwr of garters for- her, sweet-heart; and Sir Ber¬ 
nard iibking for,h.,|i^r trf’gle^^'Stdtched 'with blue for his sweet-hcaft; 
they were beWayCd by their "gebrish" and theit exaggerated rusticity; 
and the queen being jrdeognwed, the Whole fair dock'd about them. 
They at length got totfepir iv>t»es> “ But as many of the falre as had 
horses, got up with their.wivei, thtldrea, neighbours, and sweet-hearts 
behind then), to gejt aajnijidh gape aS they could, till they brought them 
to the cdtirt gale*' .ThnsT&ydicoaduhf was a tuciTV frolic turned into 
a penance." ‘ . .' ., ■ ’ 

It should be observed that iwihtagb&yond a frolic was ever imputed 
to Queen Catherine, ^ven by t!%, scandalous court in which she lived. 
Buckingham, who olfered to cafty lier,o£rio the Plantations out of the 
king’s way,* to giv/©olqur to a divorees, and make room for Miss Stu¬ 
art, would not have t^aredhpr fairfatfte had it not been unimpeachable. 
She retired to Xisbou'after th? death, and died diere in 1703. 

The Duchess of York, ^A»ne Hyde, daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon,) full length, by Sic Peteif Lery., 

This portr^t forms a striki^ 'contrast to the last. Catherine of 
Braganza, the daughter of a linq of pitocee, looks in her picture like 
an imderbred plebeian j lyiule ATmfi %dev1)ora tbafe daughter of a sim¬ 
ple esquire, has, withoutaiiy pireitc^gi to'^aifty, a presencte so hohle, 
and an air, at once so gr^ci<|n|^ j»wi sm^anding, that Nature seems 
to bare intended her.fmf fhe Wde afl^mards attained. On her 
^evation tqdw second dignlty'^if kJikdo^ she “ took state upon 
her” as if accustomed to it''ftotp Kars^,; and, as Grammont ob- 

serycfl, heE oot her hand to M k|i#«dr?'tofec’|intont do grandeur et de 
majesh^ que si de sa vi4 eBh chaae." A&ne Hyde was a 

woman b^h spirif and .f^togj'jfhe'htd s&ttog passions, 

which sometim# tod her astray^ ,She was a warm frk^d; bat, adds 
Burnet, ■“ she was too severofan ^"Shehad-taleqts of no ordi- 

-- <m - . - . ' Vm., , , , , .. ,, *^4 , . ' ' ... . ..^......,- 

• Charles Is to dto pto. toto 'toatok ^ Burned 

AUuding teJhW AhtSdon'whito,'‘tf we may trost Bepys’s 
Diary, appears to h*Vt goncawmer to“** HtofBioa dares tb inainaato, 

^ Tbia doto tot in hlw. a%ttastnwto toudnet towards those profligate 
courtiers, kill« hon0ttfefiilto4^,”'Wto ,hy tftoiuSng heV in the ntoat 

infamous manner, to prfftof th* wkhowiMlJWartit of htir marriiige. 
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nary kind, wrote well, and had»more knowledge than the women oi’her 
time usually possessed. By her spirited conduct she obliged the Duke 
of York to acknowledge his marriage witli her, contrary to his own 
intentions and to the wishes of the king; and in (i^fidace of the queen 
mother, who vowfed in a rage, tliati whetrever “ that woman was brought 
into Whitehall by one door, shd would go out’of it at the other.” Yet 
she was afterwards reconciled to the paatch, and acknowledged the 
Duchess as her daughter. Had she Hyed. k few years longer, and pre* 
served her influence over her Wropg-headed husband, the Revolution 
would probably have been averted. 

The Duchess of York, i|) fotcjling hor suite, took pains to surround 
herself with all that was most brilliant and fascinating in youth and 
beauty: MissBagot*, Miss Price, Miss deOningst, Miss Temple, Mjss 
Hamilton, were anfcng the most Conspicuous ornamenti of licr court. 
She has yet another and a stronger ddlip to be notieed here, since It 
was she who began the collection of the Beauties, by commanding Sir 
Peter Lely to paint for her the handaomest w;oiaen of i|ie time; with 
what success he has executed th^enchandng tai»k imposed upon luin, 
we shall now examine. We begin with Bady Castlemaine, first in the 
annals of gallantry, as first in rank^ and most con^icuous for beauty, 
where beauties were so abundant, that, as De Orararaont tells us, 
“ on ne potnalt se tourner sans en Voir.’* * 

*J’hf Duchess of Cleveland, as Pallas. 

As Pallas! so says Granger and the Windsor Guide. Yet piethinks 
it must have surpassed even the effrontery of a court painter to venture 
to pourtray the voluptuous Vixen Casderaain© under the semblance of 
the Goddess of Wisdom and Chastity fit most have appeared like a 
designed satire. I am inclined rather to agrets with another autho¬ 
rity, which entitles this picture “ The Duchess of Cleveland, as Bellona," 
a character rather more appropriate, * 

l^rbdfa, Duchess of Cleveland, was the only daughter of that ViJ- 
licrs, Lord Grandispn, who lost his life while gallantly fighting at the 
battle of Edgehill. Charles rewarded lus devotion to the royal causi* 
by making his daughler a^—duchess. A short time before tlie Restora¬ 
tion she married Roger Palmer, afterwards Earl of Castlemainel, who 
seems to have accepted of the corond aud other honour^ which his 
beautiful wife showered ob his hpi^ in a e|Hrit of resignation atAphi- 
lesophy quiie edifying.§ Immcdrbtely after the Restoration, Xady 
Castlemaine appeared publicly the royal mistitss, and her ddest son 
by the king was created Duke of GcuBbO. 

Burnet, in his Hfetory, ha» sketched her ebaraoter with his coarse 
but powerful pencR was (he «ays) a womap of great beauty, 

hut most enormously vicious and raveboap/’ Set *’ The King’s pas- 

. ■ ——...— S . . „ ■ .mu.. 
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* Aftcrwanls Lady Falwrtulb, 

t Afterwards D«el»e»» Of TyrcuBnel, She was the sister of fisrah Duthess of 
Marlborough. 

I The same Lord CastJeWiitte who was aftcaWsnJ# seat ambassador from James 
the Second to the Pope, to r«c6ncHa EagUad tb the fee of Rowe, 

§ “ But that which pleaaed me best was* fiiat my Lfdy CasUcmaioc stood over 
against «s iipoa a piece of White ftaht Bui^etliOUght H wasatiangc to sec her 
lord uad her upon the fc|mc place* walkihf up aftd < «w» 'without t iking notice oifc 
of another, only at first entry hr put off hb hat, .wd she made him a very civil 
shI' tc! hut aftorwaids took no notice one of ftpothcr.”—P eivs's Uitify. 
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sion forher, and her straiige b«bavi^^ towards him, did so disorder 
him, diat often he w^as not ntiaster of himself, nor ca^hle of minding 
business,c. ,, 

Hamilton’s malicious wit has pourtrayed h'^ W lively but not 
more amiable colours. The occasion of her being raised to the dig¬ 
nity of Duchess of Cleveland is related in his happiest style of badi¬ 
nage, We aj’e told bow his most sacred m^esty (as Lady Tillietud- 
Icrn would say), though not over-ni<» such matters, and exceedingly 
fond of peace and quietmass in his manage, began to be somewhat 
scandalized at the c(pen mfideBfici of a woman whom-he bad so pub¬ 
licly distinguished, nnd «"entttred a litije ndvice and raillery on the 
subject of one of her lovem, either JisrHiyh or Cliurchill,* I forget 
which. But the imperiotts.CAstlemaine took fire instantly, and blazed 
away like a mme of gnnj^owder. Instead of deeding herselfi she 
attacked the king: ^he reprSacbed him with tire baseness of his pen¬ 
chant, his devdt& tO such ideott as Miss Stuart, IMiss Wells, and 
that “ petite CoromedienM*’(meaning Nell Gwyn); then 

followed floo^DTlSbars, and/transpQ^.of rage, in whicih she threat¬ 
ened, like ano&r' Medea, to tear her Jphildren in pieces, and^re his 
palace over his Wad. Tbe king (good njisy rnan!) seldom ventured to 
contend for pea^ wuhWt paying-pretty largely for it—for what was 
to be done with a:^fur| wfeb %n tWsC occasions, all beautiful as she was, 
resembled Medea mnch;fe$s tWnbne of her dragons? In the present 
instaMe, though his-^'ttachment to the lady was on the decline, and 
Mks otuart reigped the gOdde a paramount of the day, he wan 
obliged to buy a recondUiation at a dear rate. Tl>e Chevalier de 
Gramraont was called ip ds nie«ha«or, and drew up articles of peace, 
in which it was agreed that La^y Ggistlemaine’s new lover hbould bo 
sent to make a little tour into ithe eountry«—that she should raise no 
more disturbances on-the Miss Wells and Miss Stuart, and 

that, in consaderation of so much' amiable condescension on the Iqj^y’s 
part, she slwuld be' raised Co the rank of a Dqchess, v/ith all die 
honours and privilegoa p&r#ammg to the title, and her pension doubled, 
to enable her to support ha* new dignity.'with becoming Mat. She 
was forthwith created by letters patent BarotfSs of Nonsuch, Countess 
of Southampton, and Duchem of Gleveland.. The title of Southamp- 
ton^jliust have douh^ gtA^Wd her, mi having been that of her old 
enei^the ejtccliem'Ldrd Southampton, who, as treasurer, bad fre¬ 
quently excited her utmost dispkai^ure, by reusing to oomply with 
her exorbitant demands for moneyv" ’ , 

Pepye mentions a wKiebj though trifling in itself, 

slmws Lady Castlemaine^ dispasitionlaa morn favourable,light—the 
worjst are not wludly bad.^ 'Gn 'ioma pnhik,.festival, at tyhicb the 
^ court'W'as present, a seafibfding happening to fall, Lady- Casdemaiue 
was the only one amojig idie .wks who, from a Wnevoleot impulse, 
rushed dowjo among the raWdei p jsee who had been hurt, pfld took 
char^ oiT a poor womanV '<ihillj‘,‘wlm(yta8 the crowd, 

“'wh^h (t^Topys) methiiilsi ^; - ‘ 

* Afterwards Ihdw of ^ pawid* wkich Lady Cas- 

tletnaine gave bbnhddtbe foendatioa ofbis^jkitfrA,'by'<^abllo?ki3i to purchase 
a coinmi8ft)on..« aftertv^rds kp’pynm-i'jlWMiligr tskaly gnbeas, uhick 

*Ke wanted to borrow'fpotoMift at ^aaset. ' ^ 
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In another part of his di^y, Pepys alludes to a ;quarrei between 
Lady Castfemaine and the Duchess of Richmond^ (the predec^sor 
of the fair Stuart in that title) which threw the whole court into 
confusion, - ’* wherein the. Duchess of Richmond did call my Lady 
Castlemaine Jane Shore, and hoped, she should live to see her come 
to the same end.’^ Xhere was same poeticai justice in the catastro* 
phe of this too celebrated woman, though tlie duchess of Richinoiid 
had not the comfort of living to witness it, In her old age she 
manried a man eif despee^e, and pjroftijgate chsiracteri Tcnown by the 
name of Beau fielding, who ao .barbarously )11»treated her, that she 
was obliged to have recc^arse to a magifitrate for, protection against 
his Outrages. 3be died soon after, neglected and miserable. 

The admirable picture before us, which in spirit and composition 
is one of Lely’s Itappiest efforts, has much' laf the imperious charac¬ 
ter of the originalv^^^^^ T^ is perfectly beauJtjifoJ} the full-rich lips 
are curh'd with arrogance and womanish disdain,the eyes look 
trorn untj(;r their drooping lids with a certain fieeceness of expression; 
the action, the attitude, die echompaninaents, are aB-th^^ of a virago : 
she grasps the spear with the air bf an all-conquMiJg beaotyf and 
leans on her shield as if she disdmned to use it, while die grand tern- 
pcstuousvsfcy in the back ground, widi brokeh gleams of light flashing 
across it, is iniadnirrable keeping with die*ivhole.* 

Turn we to her fair. and dangerous rlvat—>“Tlie Duchess of 
Richmond, as Diana.” The fitness , of the oharacier is by,^ll ac¬ 
counts rather problematical, mais pasmis sur ce cMpthL “irais is 7o 
helle the fair ra StuUrt, sometime maid of honour to 

the Queen, and bosom friend to'Lady Castleq^aine, who, proud 
and secure in her own charms, seeraS'to have •encouraged her inti¬ 
macy with the King, till his devoted attacliment to her roused all her 
jealousy and hatred. The faif Stuart was an instance how very small 
a portion of understanding may make a very flmsbed coquette. At 
once vain and cold, childish and ^cunning, she played with the king's 
passion, and obtained such an absolt# ascendancy over him, that when 
the queen fell dangerously ill, we are told that Miss Stuart was im¬ 
mediately surrounded by the obaeqmonil and mpacious, courtiers, aiul 
regarded as her probable successoif. . 

There seems to have been.bat ^one opinion aa to the t^onsui^mate 
loveliness of La belle.'Stuart.fpet&ct a face ^d form had never 
before appeared at odurt. ' Kat Li^, Idte poet, in one of his rapturous 
dedications, addresses bet aa a dtvmfty, whose matdiless beauty was 
enough “to make prophets fbrge^ their .|pavenf', R^jetrierej, the 
famous medallist, who was callj^ ayef to 'Rngland to cut the die lor 
the newstcoinage, exhibited her head <on tlje-feveraq,*® Britannia; and 
Walpole says that her 'pToftle which the same artiat- afterwards en- 

* Mr. Secretary PepytilWlia apiicm Wa a mmt- entbosinstic admirer 

of Lady Castleini^e, alwaea to i in®tw« 0^ to. these terms t—“ Went to-day> 
*to see the picture*«d' my Lady CasUemid>ac by Ullf, •which methonglit a most 
blessed pictnre!" j 

t “ Metheagbt,*’ saysPepys, “she wasthe|>eant^tt1kst creature that (M-er I saw 
in coy life 1" Hs’Oven seems dispoSj^ td *l|ow her superiority to Lady CasUe- 
m8i»e.“-Scc bis Diary. ‘ . • , 

X He is sometimes called Philip Roti.' He became so passionately enaiaonred 
of Miss Stuart while she sat to him, as,nearly to lose bis senses. 
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graved for a.medal, displays the most perfect face ever seen. Her 
ligifre wmi as exqawite as her face. She danced, wsdteed^^^^^ 
admiriatipji, and sat her hionse with peculiar grace. Sofeh a rare eora*- 
binatioh of the most daa^t^ charmi would have embrasi whole 
court ; but ftwtunaiejy jfer those wlw» „wcre exposed to their infiu- 
encer Miss Stuart was as frivolous and weak in'»'mind as she was 
beautiful in .person., She Itad Just Jsdi .enosrgh to feel her power and 
abuse it. Her itmusements weita so childish that l)e Gramtnont says, 

” Tout y etait, hors Iw poopeiSsi” * to tlve presence-chamber she 
used to employ herseK in hulldipg' hou^ of cards>^hile those who 
wished to -secUre tlte good graces of the beautiful favourite were 
eagerly engaged ih'Bt||MyiD® her with materials, or affected to irni 7 
tate her amusement. Buckingham, that universal geiiins, distinguished 
himself by his skill in this, frail species -of architecture, and laid the 
foundation of his future favour at court,-while budding card houses 
for Miss Stnart. -, ^ ' 

However discomfited by'the qu^a unexpected recovery, Miss 
Stuart retained hw power O'J^er the Mhg, by standing most pertina¬ 
ciously on the defensive widibut actually driving him to despair. Her 
airs, her caprices^ her impiartiaeneeSj her alternate fits of tenderness 
and hauteur, agitatedhim tq,such,an excess,that he sometimes api^ared 
at the C 0 uncil»boatd dike a man distracted. He offered titles, which 
were refused, and presents, which were accepted. He set about re- 
forminjf his menage (Tanmr, in compliance with her affected scruples 
and pretended Jealousy; be gave up Lady Cleveland; he promised to 
discard his singers and actresses, and Other superfiuons ladies then on 
hi^ establiahraent-wn vmn! The fairStuart held out, till, at a critical 
moment, fortune andihe C^ievaliey de Grampnont stepped in to the as¬ 
sistance of his most sacred majesty. -De Gramraont had just received 
from Paris a certain caleche, which he presented to the king. Such a 
caleehe, so light, so elegant in its form, so fihisbed in all its appoint¬ 
ments, had never before been in Bngland; it excited the admira¬ 
tion of the whole court. Theqleem the Dpehess of Cleveland, and 
MissStuartJ were each eager to he'the'first to exhibit theraselvifts in 
this wondrous caleclre 5 -*>ihe prefereoce-was giv'en to Miss Stuart: 
a preference, which, it wasacabdalottUy Wrmated, cost the fair lady 
someMiminutionof that,i^m:^n 1 atn,purity u she bad hitherto . 

piqued herself. MowtwCr may be; it is certain that she had 
already carried her coquetrythe ^khigts^i^ to that extretnest 
verge where a woman looka WOndmua.wise, and a man wondrous 
foolish if tbe|^ stop short; ^uidafcer':^ 4 iffair .of t^e caleehe we hear no 
more of the fair ^tuarfs cruelty; Uw jow, to the amazement 

of the court and inexpressible ^ab^atton of the king, she eloped 
from 'Whitehall, and was secretly marriedthe Duke of Biohmond. 

. What dim events fmra\amumtts causes spring r* / 

We are not impt to karb,; ^har |eom kje or .hjiatnrf, the caprice of. 
a giddy and profligate, woman cbah^ed.tW.&te of three kingdoms. 
The King was*tran@portad with rage at a step which seemed to set his 
power and his byo at defiance: all who were suspected of having been 
‘pmy to the toamsge Suwn w&h the Duke of Bkhraond 

(among whom wer^l^me of the k^gV heirt friehds and wisest conn- 
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sellers, who saw no other means of saving his hononr*) were disgraced 
and banished from court. The grf^t Lord Clarendon was deprived of 
tlie seals,'and dismissed; and Ids dismissal was followed by those con¬ 
sequences which paved th<* way«or tl>e Revolution* * 

So much for the fiut Frances Stuart. H^r picture does justice to 
the exqujsite beauty which coOld turn a monarch’s head and revolu¬ 
tionize a kingdom. She appears to havd been a Hunde of the mo-^t de¬ 
licate desciiption: fair yet not insipid, her features are perfectly re¬ 
gular bat rather deficient in expression i her hair flows loose ; she 
holds a bow in one hand, and with the other supports her dre^s as if 
tripping oyer the dew. We fancy we can trace ih the nymph-hke figure 
that aii-^e-paniret which excked de Gramraont's admiration, as being 
“ truly French.” 

The landscape in this lovely picture is pot its least chann—it is beau¬ 
tifully painted, and reminds us as much qs Lely can d€^ of Rubens. 


I • 

IsOKDON LYTHm. 

The Ckphdm Chalyhatr, 

Who has e’er been at Clapham must’needi know the pond 
That belongs to Sir Barnaby Sturch : 

Tis well stock'd with fiah; and the Knight’s rather fond 
Of bobbing for tench and for perch. 

When he draws up his line, tO detadc if all’s rjgbt. 

Moist diops o’er his pantaloons orihblc; ' ^ 

Though seldom, if ever, beguiled by a bite, ^ 

He now and then boasts of a nibble. 

Vulgar mud, \ery like vulgar men, will encroach. 

Uncheck’d by the sfiade and the rake; 

In process of time it enveloped the roach 
In Sir Barnaby’s Ldliput lake. 

Five workuien, well arm'd, and denuded of jhocs, 

Now fearlc&sly dcKcd in the flood; 

To steal unaware-, on the Kilipress of Oo»«, 

-And carl od her msolenftnud, 

The innocent nati' es w^ borqe from the bog, 

s Eel, minnow, and toad^ felt the shovel, 

And hzard-hke eft lay With fugitive frog 
In a clay-built extempore hovel. 

The men work’d away with their hani^ and their feel," 

And delved in a regular ring s 

When lo 1 as their taskwork was all but complete, 

They waken’d a tnjnera! spring. 

“We 'vc found a Oftolyten'e, sir,’’ cried the men: 

" We halt till we know what your wish is’*— 

“ Keep it safe,** quoth lbs “ till you’ve finish’d, and then 

’Throw it back wHb* the rest of the fishes.” 

I 

• Lord Clarendon, in the; Cemtinnsatioa ot hi# Life, gives a» aecoimt of tins 
marriage and his share in ip iSe suspected the King of an iutenlion to divofce 
iiueen Catherine, on the «»w khWillpfnl pretexts, in order to make way ior the* 
devation of Miss Stuart ^ »>« thfiMOi. 
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NABHATIVE of an -EXCOBSION TO THE SUMMIT OF 
■ WfONT BLANC. 

• % Dr. Edmund Chf^t and (^tain,Markham SkerjriU. 

, 'Au^t26th,iBS9. 

Oif a beautiful serene sairimer e^'eaiog, we wallscd up the bill froni the 
town of Neachatel to Ia ilocbette, a charming villa overhanging the lake; 
Standing hereon the terrace .walk, surr-ounded vyijLh exotics of gayest tint and 
sweetest fragrance, wegexed for the first tithe .■on the.hoary monarch of the 
Alps, i'You look down over a greeu vineyard^ and a poplar colonnade, on the 
blue surface of the lakej beyond rist: the green swelling hills of the op{> 0 - 
site sliore, and theii, far above, the eye roams along a snowy rangp of Swiss 
and Savoy Alps, extending more than a hundred miles in the su!S;cp of the 
distant horiaon. The sun mdually.desciefndcd behind the Jura; we w'aielied 
in silence the shadow of the boriaon spreading slowly upwards from peak 
to peak; but when all the less lofty sukunuts were clad in solwr grey, still 
the colossal Summit of Monk Wane'|•ethaiucd conspicuous, like a bright 
cloud detached from tbfc earth, and glowing with a warm vo&ealc light, in 
the last rays of sunset, , The fifst view o#*ibis splendid pauoramii is certainly 
one of the stroogest, most expansive, and, most d^3|cious sensations of life. 
The illmainati^ dome of St. jPeter-s,_a8.,ABeu oo a still night from the Pin- 
cian hill, brilliatu tnajcstic as it is, ba« yet nothit^ like that deep im¬ 
pressive hoidtipon the memtyy. |f We were looking for a simile to convey 
some faint notion of this peculiar glow of the ihountain at sunsetj inight 
we not feebly express it by saying, that you seem to look at a huge hill of 
Bologna Phosphorus glowing with mitigated light on a cloudy day ? 

Approaching Geneva near Malagoy, a. delightful abode, but more cele¬ 
brated from the fame ,of the elegant Author who inhabits it, we iigain 
enjoyed lijis go^igedbs ^ctacle.' Very many times m our evening prome¬ 
nades about'the lakeGeneva and its lovely environs, we saw the Mont 
Blanc at sijuisctj but never do 1 recollect to have seen h tinged with so 
deep a ruby glow as on that evening. To obsene it more attentively, wc 
aligiited, raU;,jtp through a vineyard, and gaxed in silent admiration, till by 
an insensible'gradation of tints a bright ruby red had cooled into a deep 
violet scarcely less beautiful, > At the etid of August 1824, wc took up our 
quartefs at the excellent Hotel de PUnion, af Charoouni, close to the base 
of the mopntain.. weather, ho%\fer, proyed unpropitiousi and hav¬ 
ing waited several di^s, during which all ll»e high sumniits were covered 
with incessant mist, w,e mounted our ipules on the Stftih of August, and pre-., 
pared-to quit the valley by the Col-de-Balme, On approaching the sum*- 
mb of* the passage, ho'wor^> the thick vapours 8,uddcnly hurst away, and, 
to our infinite siitisfiuaipiu displayed the itetneusc colossal form,# the white 
giant lifting his hoary head 4n awful' idajesty,.W qjaiming his rightful reve¬ 
rence as indisputable-sovscrogti of Kutbpean hills,' 1/Ve ImMred long, feast- 
iim our eyes with this most'kiiiblime ^pecumje! the huge Dome-du-Goutd, 
and the vast wopra of, snow, glilieM-iikqjMker in the glorious burst of sun¬ 
shine. At last we tuVsed away to our .route to Martigoy, little anti¬ 
cipating that by mere acoidqntal cohttdd^uce, »tt,that very day twelvemonth, I- 
we should be quietly perched on the mltiesfpipnaije of Mont fUaiic, and 
gazing down, Ifom a ne^ht, fttnp which tfiesnmtnit of the Col-dc-Balmc, 
though far (poye elevated thao any' ^biali mountain, should, appear an 
insignificarit etuthmtee. , sit, i ' ' 

From the spiro^hf Milau Catnedrah^'you s« the Mpnte Sosa, but i think 
not the Mont certamJy we saw it'not. While crossing Uw nobteriver 
" Po, we took a lopg faiewhll jto the Alps, then of a deep violet tinge in the 
ejosing ei'cningj uw^-Were i^n hid by the intervening ApennineE, After 
the interval of a year, qgabt joyfully hailtwl our old. hoary acqtiainuince . 

from the heights ofl^e,/SB|>crg^ahoye .Turin, and some time after Again took 
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up our ahoilc al the Hole! de TUniou, decidedly one of the best inns on the 
Continent. 

During a conversation at Genevai in which allubiou had been made to the 
disastrous attempt of Dr. Hamel, in 1820, it hud been deeply impressed 
on my mind that to hazard ihe'e3ti)erimeal contrary to the advice of the cx- 

E erienced guides, would not only be chijthsh contemptible temerity, but a 
ase and ticlfish trifling with human life. My first v*sil was therefore direct- 
ed to the bureau of the chief Guide, the excellent Monsieur bimon, 1 begged 
tbii. worlliy and brave man to giyC mo his uritjualified judgment as to the 
present practicamhtv of the asCeftt, momising to acquiesce implicitly in his 
decibion v'hatever that might be. Monsieur Simon''8 reply was nearly this ; 

'* W hfu the weather is favourable, 1 for my own part should like nothing 
belter thanjo form one of the parly. When 1 was a young man, J made the 
ailernjjt, hm we did not succeed. Since that time having married, 1 have not 
renewed (lie experiment, simply from unwillingness to msoblige my fanfily.” 
That objection not ditcctly ^tplying,‘ the next enquiry of Monsieur Simon 
wdb, how' soon it might be proper to asoead? out his answer was less 
satisfactory. He said thdl at present the matter was impracticable, ipasranch 
as they had had some recent fall of snow on the upper parts of the j^iountain, 
which would require several days of continued Suushisic to harden it. Mon¬ 
sieur Sinmii engaged to let me snow as soon as^he weather should appear suf¬ 
ficiently settled, and in the mean time recommended several preparatory moun¬ 
tain excursions both to ascertain the physical strength in hand, and to augment 
the stock for the time of trial. Monsieur Seringc, of Geneva, had stroimly 
warned me against attempting so long a journey wn the snow w'llhout much 
previous exercise. My fnetid had been much accustdhicd to alpine marches 
III his botdMi/.ing excursions; he spoke therefore from experience. No 
man can walk^iom thirty to forty miles on ice and snow without sufler- 
iiig, until he is slowly lubituated to the exertion; and the very numerous 
unsuccessful cfl'ovis to ascend MOnl Blanc have probably been occasioned 
rather by inatmniion to this circumstance, than by any other cause. Of all 
t!ic attempts made, only eleven had hitherto succeeded,,and of these eleven, 
five panics were of our own countrymen, 

In obedience to the advice of M. Bimqm We set outcaily on a beautiful 
summer momtng, ascended the Mbntartvert, de.scendedto the Mcr-de.(;iacc, 
tuverscil Us whole length, and dined on the celebrated Jardin, ccitainly one 
of the loftiest ill the globe: it is in itself merely a small pyramidal islet of 
grass and flowers inclosed on all sides by a sea of icdfand snovv, but the point 
of view IS sublime bejond words to express it. Nwr did we feel much 
fatigue or inconvenience^of respiration, although the elevation is uoarlj nine 
thousand feet, and thus much superioji to that of Vesuvius, the Rhigi.the 
Fui ka, the Grinisel, the St. Gotbard, of the Grand St, Bernard, the loftiest 
spots'we had hitherto reached, ^n Pictet’s excellent “ Itineraire," the dis¬ 
tance from Ghamouni to the Jardin is rated at seven hours fifteen mlnutci, 
which at the ordinary rate of a league an hour, would make in going and 
returning twenty-eight mMcs and a-noJf on the ice, and forty three aptl a-half 
in all. This is evidently far too much: vve c^j^tured the Whqlcdis’anjfe 
to be perhaps less than thirty miles, and on the lee poasibly aoout fifteen. 
In traversing the plains of icA we found great advantt^e from the use of 
double-'headed ice-screws fixed \tto heel of the' shoe*, these gave «# great 

security and firmness, both in '^Ikipg and leaping the chasms, and no tra- 
V ellcr should neglect this simple precaoiiom 
So invigoratiug is the high mountain a*r, aided Uy the strong stinmlus of 
suhlimc and perfeqiJly nmel scelfcry, that on rciurniug we were very Hiilc 
fatigued; and in the evening, by statlighli I wa'ked about five miles to.and 
from the Hamcau des Pcletuw, to eatamine a barometer possessed by Marie 
f'oiitct, one of our guides to the JanJin, Vl^e found it to be aft excellent in¬ 
strument, made by nlonsieur Gourdon of Gerleva, and presented to.Goutet by, 
Mr. Frederick Clissold, who asceqdcd xo spicceisfolly in 18^2. We spent 
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somj^tifne In examining it,iao^ going over little maniimlatioiis. Hitherto 
it had never mounted to the sunnpit, and it wais resolved that should the 
wither contitine steady enough to'adefiit of pUr assent, Coutet should go 
with «s. The finding so exeelleni an instrument at Cbampuni, was a very 
h%h gratification. On ini^uiring atfOepeva efmy friend Mousieur Gautier, 
the professor of astnoDomy, where the hest 'mountain barometers might be 
purchased, he gave rno’tnc address of M. Gourdon. He was not then at 
Geneva, but after some dt(£i<n 4 ky 1 found him at his C 0 untrj«-house near 
Carouge, M'* Gmitdon was so as to ^ over the little processes of 

observation with me, but witutdaly w had no barometer Ijy him, in which 
the mercury would descffpdlow,ennh^^ to measure the Mont Hlanc, and he 
said them would not hfe,ttme"tp make one; This munificent present o’f 
Mr. Clissold to Ooutet was Certainly a very strong inducement to hire him as 
our guide*, but he did not" at first wheth cxceednjgJy desirous Ilf ascending, 
and said with a blunt good-aatnmd smile, tfam he imagined we should all find 
a ramble to the Grands MuletaJ anddm^ spain’) quite sufficient. Coutet, ho w¬ 
ever, fioally consented to gP,( should we‘continue^ to desire it. About 10 
o’clock Julien Devouassou, one of the guides, rettll'ncd with me to the inn, 
as there Svas no mpon, and a sudden mountain torrent had torn up the road, 
and covp}^ the plaip^^with atmd bUd |^anite blocks. This'day was uito- 
gether exceedingly rJelighifuly and we 'b^an to feel sanguine of success, and 
anxiously idmimus to make the exjjefhnfiftt. The following morning, how¬ 
ever,f'had aileitpd"me teefie; ih* ghttering rdiAin of gigantic peaks had disaj)- 

; eared t all was oac thick niasa of cloud and dense fi% in the morning. 

'owards noon the sun agmn appeared, and we seisied the opportunity to. 
ascend La FlegfeVe, a mountain opposed to the Mcr-de4jllace, and aflording a 
noble prospect of hand the surrounding needles. Superb as thi.s view is, to 
us it was less interesting in some df^ree.tban the following^ay's ramble to 
the summit of the Brevenw We had then ta beautifully clear morning, and 
having provided ourselves witii a telescope, could very distinctly see and 
examine the state of the me and. snbWs on the Mont Blanc. The guides 
concluded, after a careful Und anxiohs furver, that the Glacier beneath the 
Grands Mulcts would be found unusniilly'cracked and fissured; and this judg¬ 
ment we afterwards found to be correct. In the evening of this day the 
weather once more changed i 'somo snow fell on th^ higher mountains, and 
the,worthy Guide Chef” gave.us.-v^y little hope of the possibiiity of trying 
the ascent during this season. 'Kothing is more uncertain than the climate 
of Chamounif when had quite lost all coutage, the on a sudden 
resumed its clearness.,, and on one qf the most heavenly mornings possible, 
without a single streak oi cloud., we Set off on mules to ascend the Buet, the 
higliest mountain in this part <of thech'aini afoer the Mont Blanc. The ele- 
yation is nearly i)480 feet French* ‘ We were pn the anew about four hours 
in ascending, and two in desiepd^g, a^d, di'tbe sirholc, seven in going up and 
fi ve in coaimg down. It is to beobs^vpfrthaf We had good mules nearly to 
the Verge of the siigw, yet 1 belief'^tw|burhey never before been accom¬ 
plished in so short a^pace bftiptOit T'J^elCi^makel'khe distance eleven hours; 
that Would »iftkc»gttUec^|Mfl|^hrfillution of a league an hour, do less than 
slkty-six miles in gojng coiyeetuted that it might be 

between thirty-five ana for^ 

I had the great pleasurei,^ oft thlii to aceompany a medical 

gentlcmao, son of a distiuguishedBl^sicifidl in London, himself as urbane, 
and I trust,Oho day to he as suecr^glt^as hU eaioellent father. He had 
reocDlly passed over land from India, and we talked of the torrid sands of 
Arabia while plndfite alo^ the eteffial^supwa of the Alps. The whole day 
proved quite deli^tml. The cteahicss of the sky, the amaaing extent and 
wildness of the ptospifetjn the amusing down slopes Of snow twice 

the hei^t of the MntiEbme&t,^ the feelbg of augmenting muscular strength, 
^nd above all, the {^versa)ip|i of so k^feeable a comnanton, rendered this 
one of the pleasantest 1 ever enjoyed. To have ascended Mont 
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Blanc in the train of so acute an obsfeFrer, wouW (lave given use the highest 
satisfaction ; and had the chief Guide thtooght it jstradent to set out imme¬ 
diately on the expedition, t believe that pleasure would Itaye been afforded; 
but on cabit consultatioh; Monsieur Siroonv could not consent that we 
should set out until the weather was more ffxcd. Peculiar circumstances 
compelling my intelligent ffmad to quit the valley, I gave up all hope 
of a companion. Before leaving Geneva, I W taken coijsidewblc pains 
to ascertain whether any attempt wnuH be thade this seasob ; but, though 
several rumours were abroad, I hetuti of none definite. It was at one 
time reported, currently, that :the lafiiea who so ssjcces^fuHy passed 
the Col-du-Gdant in l82g, wofeld teifcur^ to Chamouoi, -.to ascend Mont 
Blanc this season; and it was desij^tjle that before ri^sc courageous 
travellers hazarded the attempt, some -warty should.precede them, 
and report the state of jwssageiIt is ielf-ey|3«it, that if this desire 
to show respect to the fair was not a.^rtunon'o.t Hi certainly ought 

to have been; and perhaps in a certain'aensji; and to a certain dteeie it was 
so. Desirous to rmprove the pn»e«t fii«s‘‘weatbef,'I<^rop09ed to Mon¬ 
sieur Simon, and the five guides selected, '«boa|a out on Wed¬ 

nesday morning, the £4th of Au^uotl Cbutet and J alien coniented; but 
the jirudeiit and kind Monsieur Stttiott stron^y.ui^ed the propriety of wait¬ 
ing one more day, that the.oeW suow^' might ^e mofb fiftnly Ug^utinaied to 
the old. Although much afraid ^t ihe.mae that the weaiiner wight again ‘ 
change, and so the whole design be evbhtffi^y'frustrated by thc-delay, yet in 
the issue 1 had the greatest reajbti to tejwpe at i\ for several 'reason*, prin- 
cimlly because to it 1 owed theplea^ire of, a most agreeable companion, to 
Whose steadiness and calm persevering courage* the pleasure and uhiinau: 
success of the attempt are in a gre^t inpasure to be ascribed. On Wednesday 
the 24th, when our arrangeiucitts ivere pretty nearly completed for surting 
ot\ the following morning, Captain Mafk'hawi^£rwtll,-whom I had not pre¬ 
viously the honour to know, arrived at 'Chanioani, and^sfioding Marie Coutet 
at liberty, ascended with him to the Mcfide-Glace. Immediately on return¬ 
ing to-the inn. Captain Sherwill.pjpoposcd to join' in the expedition. 1 
thought it but fair to mentbn to, him what bsal Sc«Jn t-hmiponly said of the 
necessity of preparatory mountain eouraes^ tmt, been long inured to 

severe pedestrian exercise. Captain Sberwlll qonceh’.ed tills traimng to himself 
unnecessary. Gur private arraugemehts wepc sottft termiuated r- we resolved 
to hire two additional guides, and agreediiooaac'euberbf ti.s should find it de¬ 
sirable to return, it should then be consid^rtrd fair 'and honourable, that the 
other should t^e four of the seven guide* arid proceed onwards. It was 
resolved farther, that a certain nala^-shuBbi be paid the guides if we suc¬ 
ceeded only in reaching tlte Grands . Mplet8|;.-aDOut half way up, another 
higher sum if wc reached the ^rand Btthdau, a third price'ifwe mounted to 
the Petit-Mulet, and the full 'tmly jm t^hd]tj,bn of our ^luire 

success by gaming the utmoat ahd re^dest^pdfug^in safety. 

These preliminaries ad]psted,i prdchre ^te tyVoatklitional 

guides. This; however, of the forty guides frtirolled at 

Chamouny, itoi more thah halfhFplItdl by^‘*my hee»oi|iry tsemiptalion be in¬ 
duced to think of the aicsent? wefe io go, the 

greater part were, already engd|ed, a?ihwitsi^ ptess jpf travellers 

at that lime in the valky.K ' Soac nthere, the 

Reverend Parker Voulea, <iwteap%^s4lsw^ in Ihw mgttejr/ The delibera¬ 
tion and adjustment nt |he (*f the 

whole preparatwy' in writing, 

down the name of« unmteutionaUy be 

doing him- an finally arranged. 

I had already best mode of dividing 

the journeys. At fiist 1 im thcRocher Rouge the 

fifst night, that we might to' spare upon the summit, 

and arrive there fresh t%-Tnb4<p^ hovvever, was unanimously 
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rejected ; and the opiniou quite decisive that the nigjus wre new too long 
and too cedd to think of sl^ciMog at so great an elevation, ^ven Cootet de- 
clared that nothing vvhatever ^ould tempt him to renew/so haaardous an 
eKperinaent. The next proposition was to encamp for the night on the com¬ 
mencement of the Grand Plateau, leaving the ascent of La Cfite, tha t is, the 
steep slope towards thcBopher Hou'ge, till the morning. 'To this plan 
Comet was Im averse, god I .was exceedingly solicitous to bring over ihp 
other guides to the same opinion; hut our guide Julien strongly, opposed the 
motion, evendeclaring that, if‘we were to advance beyond the Grands IVlnlets, 
he ranst ibeg to bcexctt$ed from joining the prty. I have “of the least 
doubt that Jatteo spoke from a strong conviction of the necessity of tliis 
measure; for he proved himself, on trial, an intrepid and very attentive guide; 
yet I was much disconcerted by his rtfnsaljand am now deerdedly conviBced 
that no traveller should onoe tlnnk of sleeping on the^Grauds Mulcts the first 
night. To do k) iSn^to incut no trifling "danger. With the finest possible 
weather and the utmost excrti<ni(i vve ^ound it no t^^ easy task to reach the 
summit and rchitn before night. A shower of rain, or the most trifling aceident, 
wotild have proved rather seriohs., Having found, however, so much difficulty 
in mustering the requisite number of ^ides, it was clear either that the 
journey must be entirely abandoned, or the manner of prosecuting it left en¬ 
tirely to their direction.*' After much discussion, therefore, we consented to 
♦encamp the first night on the Grands ‘Mulets rocks, and pouiet repeated his 
waggish sug^tionihat we should probably next fttorning quietly Walk down 
again s * ternedhation of the voyage which iie said had happened to him on 
very many occasions before. Dr. Paccard, the medical gentleman who first 
ascended Mont Blanc, arnf still resides at ChatttoUni, Was good enough to 
show me the cratfi^ons which he used in that expedition; but I thought 
the ice^setews far simpler and belter. Our nbligmg hosts ttie Messrs. Char- 
lets, were constantly active in preparing provisions, wine, and their sister, 
the excellent Madame^Simoml, with a maternal kindness which 1 shall not 
easily forget, first scoldgd us soundly for thinking of the excursion, and then 
set to work to provide ^^very little comfort she could possibly proeure Or manu¬ 
facture, Gaitert,‘walfrti hose, spencer, string^' ffir one’s hat, fruit, spare veils, 
&e. &c, ;-r'U0der her friendly auspices nothing was overlooked. I t how <>nly 
remained to make proper dispositions in case of any unfortunate occurrence, 
and'then to take a few hours slumber to wind uptne machinery for the ex- 
eriioDs of the ensaiog'day. 

Thursday, i?.5th Augusts—Waked at five o’clock, withneyvs of a delightful 
morning ; dressed as usual, putting on a pair of slioes with targe pyramidal 
nails, and a pair of strong gaiters made for ^the occasion, and lin^ With Cha¬ 
mois leather. Descending to the room hidow, we found our party of guifles 
leisurely despatching bmakfast. ’^Thei^ reigned a tofo share of gravity in 
all faces. They seeiatsd vtery Uttfe iHsposw to htttry, probably thinking the 
quarters below fully equal to the quarters;lbove{ and we had abundant time 
to reach the Gtdtids Mulesis before dark.* - The provisions were now all ready 
and packetl. We took twCpty^>nc bottles of Vin drainairc, oneihotile of Cog¬ 
nac brandy, one botdepf vitte|ar, One tOupo^llc of syrup^ two of siropde viaaigre, 
two bottles of old M eutaiaiej wmCtetwo bottled! pf clafet, seven loaves, five jmu nds 
of cheese, two jmunds and a half m sugar aud lemons, tliree pounds ofraisius and 
prunes,'some candles, nine cold^fowligi ejmt joints erf veal and mutton. 

■ "“■■■■I. .-I ^ ■ .11 ^ 

'*t '$aiissi)re has well reps^d the iucOuVeiiicoce of turlnuf W early at an 
Alpine boteb ** fos toontagnea dlp^s de Ueiges et dost la hauteur n'excede 

1000 k llltiO toise, it e.st tris agrdaute 'tfWiivet' de bonne beore i' son glte. 
hlais dans les montagudS trks-dievd^,'^ eouvt^tes de ntnges, cfs fins de journ^ 
sent exlrfmctnent Baitohjte t^tr; kTon reSte tranquihe, onest 

trun!>i de fiotd; et la fo%ueTjb)atehU'ratetedel*air, votw^tela force etle courage 
de vons cchttiiffcr par l’^»iercice.’*T-SBu«tiM'ci Voyt^e itlaijs les Alpes, fom. ir. 
p. iC5. ' 
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These provisions were airpack^^^ and sent oh by by porters to 

the edge of the glacier, Where-we wert These porters Uie guides 

thought proper to hire theiiW^ves, that they'might be in 

ascending the base of the mountain, and be teady to embark on the ice with 
uniinpaired/vigour. ' ’ 

iVbout five minutes after seven we mounted our two muj^, and bade fare- 
Well to our friends aod a numeTfl«s circle of-the old guides who had' asseinbied 
to see us set out. Among others, the hne vigorous «ld man Jaques JBalmai, 
the original guide whoacoorfipahied Dr-Taocard in the first successful ascent.* 
Our excellent landlord bade us good-byiS with ithe most cordial wishes for 
our success; and the kind-heated Madaine Siraotwi shook us by the hand 
with tears in her eyes, repeating Hrequerttly that she had not gtveu her consent 
to the th mg. 

• We left the hotel accompamed by the foUawlng scVeti guides on foot 

1. Joseph Marie Coutet, aged 33, married, J child. Had been to the 

suinmit six times, was nearly k^hidby,^^alanche in ISttO. 

2. Sinteon' Devoiiassou, age<ll30, mar'riedj'rehildf'^Oncel 

3. Piene Tairraz le jeune, aged 3JJ, single. Dace;, 

4. Julien Devouassou, aged 3h, marri^, 3-children. Never. Nearly killed 

by the avalanche in 1,820. 

Pierre Joseph bimond, aged 37,''married, 1 child. *NieveV. ^ 

(). Simon Tournier, aged 28, .single. , Never- • 

7. Michel Devouassotit aged 2(S, married, 8 children. Never,*'. 

Immediately crossed over the bridge of the Arve,and theft atqog the left 
•bank of the river by the mule ropd, through fields of hemp, corn, flax, &c. 
Passed over the waste of sand and araaite blflcks, which had utterly de¬ 
vastated our honest guide JulicU’s liltTe larm. At half-after seven arrived at 
our captain C’outet’s cMkl, iu the Hamcau des Pclerins, and dismounted to 
examine the barometers and compare the. scales. The excellent instrument 
we were to take with us here in the shade stood at 85 inches, -11'me i-lenth, 
Prench measure- Thermometer of barometer, Reaumur in the shade. 

Thermoiiieter of external air, the sause.. ' 

With this we carefully compared atootber barometer,* which was to he left 
behind; and David Coutet, brothel of Marie Coutet, was appointed to ex¬ 
amine the instruments at appointed timeaj .while we were above. Coutet put 
on his close hussar jacket and wide coar^ straw hat, bade a hasty adieu to 
his cara .vposa, and then in a trice we were all under weigh for' the hill side. 

As we beean toascendby a little comm'iwi, close to the'Hameau des Peleritis, 
Julien walkecl"%lo8e, to my inule, and said, half serious, half smiling,—“ Je 
vous assure^ Monsieur, que nous avons tous bieh pridhier au soir.^’ Crossed 
a little rivulet, then entered a pleasatit wood of firs, and soon, emerging from 
the pine wood, commenced a steep Winding passage among the mountain 
shruos. On our right baud we h’ad’the. edM^of-lhe Ic^ white Glacier des 
Buissbfts, on our left the stream Trpm the* Cascade des Pelerins. This path 
gradually led upward to i^e'last pateh' of cutliiiariqn sartounding Favrei’s 
cottage, the Chalet de la'^rh Tt-wai-now' half after eight o’clock, with a 
beautiful blue sky above. Sifting on'thcinuTev.As we halted a few minuics to . 
rest the guides, ihe prospect Was "perfecrijf’tMlghiful,. At tile itofth-eastifrn ^ 
extremity of the valley befordtos, iW the lof^greeti passage of the Col-de- 
Baltifkt; then came the'fed,cr^y thunder^tfteh ptptaclw^ the Aiguilles 
Roughs 0he Acrocerautria of mq,valley)) tben^ directly opposite to us, the 
Jong pine woods and br)3|^en summit of ftic.’Bfevcft ; then turning a 
little round, the hold t^cafeous^urrel^s pf the caJcilvdomt Aiguille de Varens, 
partly covered by glow mass trfiyhileci^ld. /.Then c^une tne hd*» of 


• TiiTpiighout Ibis uarratife,' we .have generklly follotyed the spelling adopted 
by DeSaussnre, in preference to ; - 
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this Prarion and the Col de Voza clobiog the other end of the valley of Cha- 
mouni. Looking dheot^ ddwnwaTds, you saw under your feet dark pine 
woods at the base of the tnounteih, inteRepted by the white stohy 
that had ^arst itself semid channels to join the Arve,, Then* fartlieron, 
numerous brown chAlets dispersed irregularly among the i|>arallelograin8 of 
-■""aw cbrn, orgfcen^e^^ A little Luther the clustered 

’ dhurchw 
you sa w 

I pjflostdttotjig a roost beautifal back-ground 
to the white Icys>inBaKlc8 ofthe ruggfed Gfadeit dot Buissons, whlcb projects 
far dowrt^to tjie siniUng vak beneath- Tbnh, higher up, you found above 
you the Aiguille du aqd nugfe buJk the Bj^me-du-Goui^ 
shining like poliiiied sflVeT iq the ihottiing attn j aad etill and directly 

over head, the snowy ^pinmeles of the ‘TOoiMTOfOiM’Aign«k du Midi ; its 
base covered’With i]CC, and lqw?i' down wkh iqoAs, heath, juniper, rhododen- * 
dron, &c. 

A'cry anxiously we auumued/tbeDHiite toasks of ckrod in the distant ho¬ 
rizon. A few wild str^s, like those wHhich aearoen tall the grey mare’s 
tad, were judged to Indicate ^positeqarrenta of air.;' and on subsequently 
consulting tilt meteorologies^ jourdid, 'b the (!{0nvent of the Grand St. 
Bernard, we found this' opiriion ootthritkd^' Aj:, present the w^iu du Nord 
prevailed, but there ftii * 011 ^ 6 ’apprchci;iauro that .the veittduMidi might 
return asul bring bad weather. , < , ■ 

Ahgljfed Troigi our mules, trod entokdthekkhuroadllibitatlon we were to 
pass, the tdidkt of honest JFavret., “Pie good pkluijijj was not at home; but a 
Jdeasina young woroati,1 believe lijU.daughi§^^g:avie us soiije excellent goat's 
milk: There were two females busy iti that dOumtic cares; a wood fire 
burning against the side of th* nmuiitab, which setoed to form one wall of 
the cottage; over this firf was aTOOiisirous black kettle, auapended on a cum- 
brous wooden crane, for boiling milk, making clpjese; &c. The roof sloped 
rapidly down, supported on fow walls df uncemented stone, ami a projection 
of the same roof covered'a goats' shed, which was but slightly .separated from 
the dwelling-room. In d pprtusr were one or fwo rude' bedsteads, witn some 
chamois’ skros andfolfl clothes, forming^'iilied*! the fire was an old tripod 

stool; i think- the only article of sedentary fttfoiture. The smoke found its 
way (Hit of the.'hotes b thi? roofas it liked heat ; and nearly over the fire was 
a black smoky shelf,^BUppordt«,«ej^V^[ masses of that inferior white pheCsc, 
called Serac, Oot.BOatfs milk WiiiS -brought in hoarse black earthenware 
bowU, with double hapdli^.. ft was ddjcwusjy cool and fresh, being kept 
out of the cotti^c It* a fittte datry^ with a sitall stream of water trickling 
through it. .Havjng finished our milk, we Iwide adieu to oor young hostess, 
who wished ns strecess wi4». a aidite ot the greatest good-nature. The mules 
scrambled nimblyfrom rock^io rock; for tbfere be^n now to be 
very scanw vesii^^Qfpathi showed ua the sji^'at which he had nqarly 

pcrished/rom drtnkiuf a smmhi^ which had been 

put up by mistake amoiltg the prpvls^iM^ils ayr^*of vineg^, in 0r. Hamel’s 
expedfition, 18S0. J^iga, fa^wi^vtg^ hl^> stre^h sufficiently to: 

continipe his mard),V^ tki,%tdl»va}auela^ and a second lime 

ve^ narrowly ■■(MH:.ape:d;destfciWsiW^,.y ‘ , \v' > -' 

About a qoarrer before-He^ rtie. tnuljea ut a sort of semi- 

artificial dwCfimg, called La Mif a kirtiof stone tent, f^ed 

ora'yartbiKk«'d^„;sid]!^'’^^f:’svidlf^rtr^^ 

■•tbie,|lac^,, ■Tile 

snug* Here 'the^sdlttaery ;|[*pje'r4-' 'kf 
sheUeifromthu;prtM% , 

ThcVoadbefo^jlaS^b^at ,alf|iifi(cty^^ ^ ^ _^ 

with pencil nofos fo, Our^Wends lrelmv,'% tWhand ofafintruddysiiiiliug ; 
child of the mootitgiaa, said her name was EforOthAi Favret. Advarie- 
iug rapidly on foot, wt passed by a n^w goaWrack, among rhododendron 


on the side next 
,, , itbiD, you are tolerably 
rt.'.br hk fleck .fihq wecasional 

;,fo|f,Krtde&/w^ Sent them back. 
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thmbs ovcrhangiug a 5 t«ep acclivity, a 

feet. There was, ht>wmr, no cpnsiderable^^d^ if you were a lilUe cau¬ 
tious in plaeiug your feet, At a quarter heforie eleven we reached the extreme 
edge of vegeiafiori, and wete the verge of the broad oitroiMC of stones that 
fikiri the glacfer. . Here’Vve^W^^ not sorry to find the porters already arrived 
w'iih the ‘t 3 ^|ga|e and breakfaia; and wetiti Sat do wn in the shade of a huge 
block, falfeti frotn the Aiguille du IWidi, called‘Pierre.de I’Echelle, because 
the ladder ust«l in crossing tlie glacier was fornierly j^Jaceil Utcre. : litis lad¬ 
der, however, was not there at ptesenij but, hgd been left on the Grands 
Mulcts rocks in an tufsuccessfm gtfeutpt last stinimcr, having been found 
more inconvettient than 'Usefitf' in the passage.' The hniioriant tpaterials 
Werehastiiy unpacked; two napkins spread for us upon a rock; some water, 
brought from a stream of toeked ice, tngt felt by the edge of the glacier, %vas 
handed up in a great black copper saucepan and a few winc^bottles were 
uncorked. We .sat'down to breakfast,“allundlir the doe influence of the keen 
inoutitain air. As we sat luunchiug very diligently, loud rumbling shock* 
were heard from time to tintChtaotig thclee before usj and eve^ now and 
•then the long distant roar of ah. av,alai)che. ’ Tije summit of the Breven ap¬ 
peared to be about on a Ict'd 'with ust and upon its top we could distinctly 
eec several travellers w'ho bad ascended to Watch otr p/ogressj and W'ith our 
telescope we made out their signal to u$—a hat placcr^oii a hatonj which we 
hastened to answer by a counter-signal. The round snowy top pf the Biiet 
now reared itself above the line of the Aiguilles Rouge*. Bencathyiil the dis¬ 
tance, we watched the deep bed of the Arve, fill it wound round and plunged 
from sight into a dark lir-covered ravine. A little higher up, we distinctly 
made out part of the stream that ruus'^ipwn to jhmi the lovely Cascade de 
Clfedc. » 

When we had been some time at «st, I was desirous of examining the rate 
of the pulse ; and found the jmlsa. of one of the Oldest porters, Goulet le 
Chamois, to beat eighty-four; our Captain Coutet, eighiy-fouri pay own, 
eighty-cigiit; the guide, Simeon Devonassou, uinely-two; Pierre Talrraz k 
jeunv, one liundred and two; and Captain Sherwill, otie hundred and eight. 
This result surprised me a good deal 3 1 had expected to tmd Ute pulse of the 
slrougest and Dio.st muscular subjects least acccleidted. This^ however, did 
not appear to be the caSe^ Piih'rc Tm le jenite, a young Hercules in 
figure and muscle, had a pulsefdurteeh heats quicker than my Own ; yet the 
observation was made with care, and I Itave no doubt of its accuracy. 

Wliile we were finishing our hfeakfasti, Julien amused hiinself with firing 
a pistol, that wc might hear the echo, which, however, was not ranarkable : 
and probably the concussiori helped to accelerate avalanche, which fell 
some time after at this spot. At last, we Ml got to the end of ajMCity sub- 
sianvial breakfast—a laughable contrast to out mote delicate tH^euntr of the 
following morning. * 

The sky still looked a little hazy in the horizon; but the glides seemed 
sanguine; and. the opinion was general,' that the desired nonn wind would 
coutiiiue. Our eye was npiy'fixed on the dark rocks of the Mont Maudit, 

, embedded in snowy steepsij and'bcncatb them, upon the long-<biAck ridge of 
the Grands Mulcts, our present goal, resembling a small narrgw islet in 
the wide esjianse of ice and snow. 

All waa iiow hustle and busing. The bggsage was hastily rc-aixanged; the 
great coats, blankets, sacks, shl^e*, bottles, joaves, Hio. repacked; me great 
black cojiper casttrole dt^per^dibgKaUantly from a knapsack; the telcsWpe 
and barometer .swung, Sfc. AH b^g _ ready, the porters bade us good-bye 
and prepared to descend. One oRthem, however, begged hard to join tile 
upland party, 'and the guides were dfsirous that he should go, in order to lessen 
the proportion of haggle to each.’ This old wan' was' Coutet le Chamois (no 
relation of our Captain Coutet); he had, been a cr^stal4bunter, and had acquired 
the appellation of fe Chamois from his 'dtsxt&tiy anil courage in precipitous 
passages. 01d< Coutet said he had onoe he|en atone to the summit of Mont 
xvr. NO. LXV. 2 0 
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Blanc, and had come dowii ta Gbamoani at eight in the evening, having left 
the top at noon. He said were then very goo<l, and that he 

slid down the frozen slopes with His b«ttn, goiujj sivift a» hghtning, “ comme 
la foudv^'’ as be expressed it, . This feport of His solitary ramble was received 
with a sly shrug by the^tber guides, and evidently held to he a liiile apo¬ 
cryphal. However, at the old fnan'Mtrongrequcst« it was detcriniBed that he 
should join our party, and Jreceive a proportionate compensation. 

As we had now only*a stnatl space h^ire leaHng lerii drma and entering 
on the ice, 1 took off the ehoes used in aacepdtflg the mountain, and put on a 
thicker pair, made for the oocasimt', vveil f«rn}sWd with double-headed ice- 
screws.' These'1 had kept.in isiaasire, fija|;iitg ih-wratf down, on the hard 
granite, the pdints of the screws. In^eaptOg n chasm, or passing on its 
edge, a bent or &alty screw might CS^y iaotM^ a ffnal slip. 

In a few minutes we had crossed the wtomtae of nauite blocks, and (per¬ 
haps with a little mote anxiety than We.cared to display) abandoned solid 
mother-earth, and embarked trhubled ocean of ice. The first half- 

hour, served at once as a tnlerpbie ep^cimen and a useful apprentimge. 
Having scarcely advanced tvuohaiMlTed yards* we foand ourselves involved in 
a labyrinth of icy wa^ls, from gfieen tO'thirty 'feet high, and separated by 
chasms of unknown tlcpth. The tce«fUEe was pr^ntly heard in active opera¬ 
tion, as the leatling guiue had to try scdidity'of the tottering bralues, or to 
cut footsteps where Ihe walls were too. steep to be ascended without. In 
scaliiig these slippery barriers* we maunted from hole, to hole, and from crag to 
crag, sometimes climbing on hands and knees,' at other times gratefully re¬ 
ceiving the end of a staff or the handle of the ice-^axe, to assist in uiouriiing to 
a ledge of ice, ovnthajtging a ehasttf ofno very hwiting aspect This kind of 
scrumhling maroh wps much more laborious, ^dthure dangerous withal, than 
any thitig we had seen in onr offler mountain rambles; but the constant 
assistance oi the guides fuevented onr feeling atiy very serious appreltensions: 
it was, however, necessary in keep a good deal no the alert, to mind your 
footing, and to avoid looking into ftbe chasms as much as possible. We were 
all qut^ silent, only attending to the Unmediate business in hand. It. soon 
became very «videt)t that ouradditt^dal i^ide, Cbutet le Chamois, had over¬ 
rated his lemaiumgstfetigth* So far from beittg able to assist us, it was found 
necessary «o;a3sHt him i yet the spirited Old moantj^neer insisted to the last 
that he was perfect^, able to Heat fatigew. The negative voice however 
was general; and.wtih much diiffcdty he was at Ust persuaded to renounce 
an enterprise not suited to his adv&rKang age. JuUen kindly accompanied him 
a little Way back, fo give him a hand in descending a steep crag we had yvitli 
difficulty scaled* and welost sightof Cointe%*<> old slouched hat, as he gaily leapt 
off an icy wall to re^tn .tfaero^s. .Thcte'Was much to admire in the natural 
feeling and deluacy with which tljp .younger guides begged the old man to 
return: you heard'i^Oifcude jsssting; no anfdwng laughter; but only such 
kind and soothing CKprestsioSwas nt j^ois, *^Mon pauvre Goutet, (Te 
un pou troue vieua)'!* Jn erois ^ «s up trfes pen trop vieux :--(Tou ere 
d’etre lira qupnd tirias thutte) Tst 4e ‘CSOia ctiy; tel que tu as autrefois: 
—-(II sera trmipoyniWep«^r,te)"ll«etft t*oj) pour toi:—(Mon pauvre 

ami, Ta d«lha assez ifeit>,.Tb'aa^f^ aswSr.'ffut/'--and similar kind expostula¬ 
tions. This considerate tiud #^iabiedbitce^was particularly remarkable in 
illy vBSorthy fnend Simeon, and It’idoue oos^meed me that he would turn out 
mam Feeling cohiyeno^n hh direction, 1 selected him as 

hay pfi^nnal guide, and tur unwearied his'Calm courage, and per¬ 

severing exertion; Contribated^raebl mawiallytothe pleaMireand the safety 
' df oBt exeursmn- Expectingvety much ftem ahhedti* I,was not dtsappoinied, 
and felt Micretjaiiwly convinced, iri^ai’''iss oondact, that respect for superior 
years is a sure inoi^tioo of moial 'Ho.ffjat venerates not the iioary 


• The patois ia'never mdttett, { bi^eve ; bttt IhiB prtbagraphy will convey the 
soundB pretj^i Si^reteiy. Speaking’';^ one another, the guides freqUentlv use 
tills jar^n. 'ft it sqjllte Premm^atjhydegreesj'yottcan underittand even their 
confidential rOmarita -MOtu* Capl^ fk^ntet Spoke also a little Italian. 
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hcitU with all its Uttle infimiticsVii destitute of so^ heart’s best emo¬ 

tions, and his own old age shall he void of honour. 

Coutet le Cbainots having now returnedt his share of the baggtige was dis¬ 
tributed among the original seven guides, and the party again set forward, 
steering as dir6ctfv«as possible towards the Grands Maleta^ very rarely, how- 
ever, could vve advance in a straight line, the course heiag-Incessantly tra¬ 
versed by crevices-and chasmsi from a few inchest lo twenty.hve'or thirty feet 
in widihiandgeneralty of fearful depth: we were thdrefotre obligedto wind back- 
ward and forward to sefek the safest passages,’/ M^e Coutet,Swaeon, Julicii 
and FierfeTairrae, wero constantly a-head> sdmetimes widely separated from 
one another in their perilous office of rechtmaimog the Chasms. We had not 
yet (Hit On our ro|>es,'so tbat'thelegdmgguides wereoeeasionally-in siiuations 
where ohe slip would have heen .certain death. ' It was not very comfortable 
to see thc%retn;ost man, with an ax.e in his hsmd and a heavy suck on his 
buck, sifently ste}rptng ftfong^ the ridge of a narrow wall of ice, with a blue 
chasm some two hmidred or fbnee iihoilred feCt deep, gaping pu each side of 
him. It was, moreover, not orcdisely agttaaabfc to have the same 0 |)eraiion to 
do yourself i though* when the foomeps'have been cut with the ioe-axe, and 
you are sure of assistatrqp to direct en<] steady you in the passage, the danger'’ 
IS by no means so great tp the traveller a« to the ipridc." diese brave moun¬ 
taineers, however, were generally gay and oheerfoVaappeariog only solicitous 
for oursurety- i think, another-time it wouMhe niuch more pmoept to put 
on the rojies immediatidy op entering the glacier, and to beg it aa a favour of 
the guides, that they would do «p too.;' . 

Cuutinusly and slowly we advanced* often bawlly able to divine in what 
way We could possibly proceed ten yards} so completely were we heui- 
meci in at nmes by (lerpendictsiar walls of ice. At one place we found our¬ 
selves deep down in a sort of iey crack, with so steep a wall before us that 
for some lime the mode of exit was -wholly a mystery} and ,at last we thought 
ourselves extremely happy in discovering a-beautiful natural vault, through 
which we all crept, ami them scrambled up on the top of the ice that formed 
this curious arch. The state of the glacier was unusually luu) this summer. 
Tire guides universally declared thatabey had never se^n Uinore fissured and 
cleft; and Coutet said, that m'fiOtne Seasons, we should, have passed over this 
part of our journey in half the time,-and with a quarter ilte dilBculty. For some 
time our real progress Wa8slowenough,and there was now and then a little whis¬ 
pering among the guides, which tnMe ua fear-that the dilHcultWiS wereinsn|>e- 
ruble, and we. should be compelled tri K’tnrb. Not rarely, indeed, the chasms 
ajipeared at fust view alwolutely impassable} and were only at last overcome 
by great persbnal hasard and labour,on the part of the guides: we did not 
therefore much wonder, on experience, that they bad not shown any very 

i ieculiar ardour to join the expeiiitioo^ By degrees, however, our step became 
irmcr and nimbler, and the crackfrih 4 rrow«t;.and less numerous, so that we 
got on much faster; and the tickdisb passaMs necamecadher matter of amuse¬ 
ment than of anxiety. On first (mterhqt thtr glaekV, we feund it very slightly 
sprinkled with snow, but'^e kyechecmAe rfeeper and deeper, and after now 
and then a slip into a caitoealed h(^;we halted to rio on the ropes. The 
immortal Pe Saussure remarinpl ui his' days, l^at the Chahwmpi guides, in 
general, were fearless and gajkjpbnlanclng'iheinselvesoa the icy ridges/how¬ 
ever narrow and terrific they nSight aeem* hot that in crossing the frail bridges 
of snow, or in walking upon .VnmHA covering a dhsantf then all their appre¬ 
hensions seemed to bo awakcnty; / 

The difiicuhies of passing «is glac^, :dBd thb character of the brave 
guides, are described by SaussUci'Wtth Oetptvacy, in the following 

words-' i. r- 

“ Nous entrkmes riir le ffeclor, vh i yiX des. bfeV(l.t4e gvault k I'abri (lesqnels 
nous avums dornti; reatrfeea est 'feifite, SnOis IrieiuOt apres Ton s’engHge <)ans 
un labyrintUe de rochm de ss:pavds;piw crevassfs; ici enticrement 

^ ouvertef : lit cotnhlies en tout on en pOli^ par dSs neig'es, qu> souvent forment das 
especes diarches, ^v>a£e» par desscus, et 'qui cejfehdaitt soutqnelqucfOis les seulett 
ressonrees que I'ou »it pour traverser ces crevassqs; aiUonrs, e'est ung arrAtv tran' 
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cliaute dc glacp,, <jui sert de pout pour Ifis traverser. Dans iiquelquascndrolls ofiies 
ficvsisses s(mt absolummt vuides, otv (*t r^ descendre jnsqucs jiu fond, et a 
renionter ansuite Ic luur pppofte pttv des escai-^.r avec, la liache dans In 

{dace vive. Mais imjlc pairt; Ort voU roc; 1e fond esttoujours 

neige ou glare : ctii :j a;daa jJidtdeni^ dfi ap>fe4tre de»eeri dans ees abliiies cn- 
t(jur«;6 de iiiiirs tie gdace preaque vertw dh. ne: p«ttt pasi I’on eu 

sortirs., Cepeiidaiit rant qu%n rijttfthf ;Stif quclqu'itroites queioieut 

lesarrdtes, res intr^p^esCfiaipibuniBrds ddntlaii^^tle pied stvategalcnu'dt 
ne parolSsent fli effrayfo, aijnquiets? iis cauaSht, rient, sedeflent les mis les au* 
trcs; luais qiiiijid on passe stir cestroittcs minnes suspcndiM's a« desstis des (iMuics, 
on les volt mfiTCliier dsns le plus profond silenec; leslrpis preiaieis lies ensembie 
jHir tics cbrdes ft S on 6 pkds. dc.distance i'un dc J’autre; les autres se tenant deux 
a denx p»ar kurs Mtbna, les yetix fixda sur kurs pieds, ebaqun s’tffortjant do poser 
exactement et kgferetnent k pied tiaps la trace do ceJni qni k precede. Ce fiit sur* 
tout quand nous efunea vttia plju'c oliMntk Coutet (an oldsilvcrdiaired man still 
liyiogv the father of our Captain, Joseph Mark Coulet j &’rfcoit eafonce, que ce genre 
de craiiitc augaicnta j la neige avoit H)a»qn6 tuiit-a coup sous se.^ pus, en formant 
auteur de lui u» vqidc del, a 7 pdedsdc diametre, et avoit dccourert uo abinm dont 
on u’appercevoitni kfoildni ks bards,ot celadans iii» ondroit ub aocim signe extd- 
* rieur u’Uidiquoit'lh njoindre apparence de riftiqjer,*'* ^ 

Subsequent events liav^ guffitncnlly proved ti>c accuniryof their judgment. 
The tragical eiid of the unfuituuate Motvsteitr Eschen, is still ilie iuisis of 
many a daution^ In ascendma the Buet, wo baked to observe the fatal sfiot, 
aiid to hear the particulars of nisdeatb^ He tvas traversing the glacier of the 
Buet with a single guide j the surface appeared a smooth slope of snow, with¬ 
out vestige of coticealecJ craeks. full of youthful ardour, he had atlvatued 
some distance alone, and suddenly disappeared. The terrified guick rati for¬ 
ward to the spot, hut fopud only a circular opening like a well. The unhappy 
traveler had a crust of snow, into a deep fearful abyss, and 

could be neither ieen^^ B heard. Far i'roin all suGCour, thp guide hastetied 
down to the nearest kutpiaii habitation, atwl, rcturniTig with ropes, was lowered 
into the gttlpli;^^^ .the■ unfortunate young matt was fliscovered, fixed 

upright in the sides of ine chasm, quite dead, anil firmly cemented to the icy 
WallsV The hetit of ttid b<)dy melted a thin itratum of the ice, w hich 
soon recongealk^i hadldtongly ftgglutri^ him to the sides of the crer ice. 
JVot without ccynsidentble U was e.s.ttic»tedy drawii up by ropfes, and 

buried near Servozi amiable and well-informed man, in 

the bloom and vigour of youth. 

Having adjusted our ropes, we advanced with more confidence, and now 
began chiefly to suffer front the reverberation of the rays from the dazzling 
surface of the 8O0W, for the sun was hlazingin unclouded streiigth ; our eyes 
became a good deal inflamed, and our laces b^an to be excoriated and blistered. 
To obviate this, we put on out green >eils,and my ,worthy Simeon lent me a 
pair of green spectacles, a present, as he told me with a smile, from a very 
lair young lady, whom he Tj®d ioiwtatwly attended in crossing the Col du 
G^ant. These veils did not prove suflicmQt to protect the face entirely, and 
being often moved by a li^i gust of wind, were apt to confuse the sight. 
This was embarrassing,' nod eVeO’flimgerotis,’where it was necessary u» 
pay ex tTcroe allcntion to, the footsteps, ' A mask, either of fine wire gauze 
or some other material, would be infinitely nrr'ferabic. I'he spectacles gave 
a curious, wan air to the wide landscape ofijnow, and yet they were of the 
greatest utility in protecting'tbe cye, bqt in/soihe of theworst passages we 
took off veils, spectacles, and every 'incutnbrtince, to be able to judge more 
accurately where to place our feci., We no, v proceeded very gaily, laughing, 
joking, ftud chattering 5 there was fto appajjpnt danger, and our attention was 
incessantly excited hy tlw wild whimsical outline of .the icy crags. In a little 
deep pool, surroiAidea on' all sides by high walls pf ice, we found sqnie water. 


* Sa«s.sm», Voyages dans tesAlpes, tome iv. p. i:t7. 
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I’he g\ii<ies rightly conjecturetl that this would he the iaat Water we should 
iiiul iinfrozcn* audjjbeinj^ "Very iht ive halted to lake a ^^ophvus draught, 
mixing a little iwja tie twta^r^ with piir beverage. As tve stood in a group 
at the botiOiri of this little dfill, the vigw bn ever^ side was exceedingly odd 
and beautii'iil. 1 ti one dircOtjon,: the oiiUine of^lic icy ciitcle was wildly rent 
down ai)d cleft; inanodiefjeaiioijsly jagged and orHWortedj in another risinginto 
lofty pinnacles, or juthtig out hitb promontories ofa pale azure green, and drip¬ 
ping fast under the powetfali^s of an bfternopnsu^ 1 aitemptcd to take a 
few hasty outline sketches in my note-hook, as the guides were finishing their 
lilwtions ; but neither words ilpr^ w oonvej! a clear conception of 

the wildiiess and singularky of the tofra ajrproaching the 

jiiiKnion of the Glacier de Taconhai with the Glacje-r des Bmssons, and not 
very far from Sanssure’s line of match. The disorder and confusion in the 
masses were evidently produced by the lateral pressure of these huge frozen 
seas on each other. As we were plodding quietly along tiie snow, absorbed 
in silent wonder, or only exdainungfrom tipae.to lime, “ How very odd !'' 
and finding out, or fancying, the niost whimsical resemhlatjccs, our footsteps 
were suddenfjii arrested by a loud roar, like that of distant heavy ar^^ 
eye was instantly turned towards the Sound ;Aad, n6^vvithout embU^ we saw 
the dust of a vast .av alanche of tons of tee anti show, that had faJien from the 
base of the Aiguille du Midii and pattpf vVhich to have fallen not 

very far from the spot wlverfe we nailed to breakfa!5t. Coutet arid the 
guides appeared :h good #al niot*^d at this atgiideht^ s 
earlier in the day, some bf «v vsduld probably b|ye advanced no farther./Hd 
circumstance iiaturflllylhrought Id-mii^llhe disastw ISaO; arul for 
same short lime wc talked less, but peiihaps thought the more.; It Was com¬ 
fortable, however, to see that no sumnuts impenued over us at present; we 
were on an opetv slope rd brokeii icei 'covered with a pretty thick stratum of 
snow; we had nothing td fe&r hut^^'i^ chasms, from which, with our 

ropes on, there was tro very gred: relasoh foriapprehen We njarched on 
vapidly ; and, about 3 O’clockvWe saw, with great pleasure,’Overthe fijinniit of 
the. Breven, the quiet lake of f^Jcnevia, shining; like a xVt njifror in the low 
hazy drslance. In about ah hhUt more' wcjttf’gan todraw naarcp to the Grands 
hlnlets rocks. ThhenoW Was jijtwv becoftit deeper, occaskmally to the knee, 
aiifl commonly about halfthat, diiplb. \yecTOssed threeov four naturarbridges 
of ice, lightly sparinmg a dark gulph. The guides bade us carefully tread in 
tlieirfonisicps, and every one passed a^igently arid ayquickjy as poS.sible, hokl- 
iiig his ice-pole under his army that, shotlld thedrust break, be might still 
have the chance of being borne up by-the strength of his baton, resting at each 
end on the edges of thedifrle; The crevices round the base of the Gtauds Mu¬ 
lcts had always been represehted as lb? ttiost formidahle iu th passage; 

and, as the cracks oh entCiitig the glacier were unasualfy^ 
i;. was anticipated that we shouhl perhaps find it iinpoasidile to nootint on the 
rocks at all, an(]^,jipdTe cogipclled to encamp on the snows. Simeon said this 
disagreeable nccesshy had, happened to hituon a previous journey ; Uiat they 
had lighted a chafing-dish of bharcoal on the ice, and fallen asleep round it; 
upon waking, ihcjjjiund tlje chafing-dish sank inlo a hofcy •vynich it had 
melted for itself, and one m^heir jwtyy w^bn bad slept over the fames, was 
actually rendered insensible by tlie carbonic acid ; they took him in their arms, 
rubbed him, and kept him moving till hiS rcoovery, which; however, was by 
no njeans immediate. We w.;re all of course aoximts to these 

chRsms; on a first view their aipearance-was not very preposscs.iing, but we 
vvere. encouraged byCoutet’s remark, that,upOft the whole,liicy were less fpr- 
midable than be had feared, and that he had passed them when they wert 
worse. Thns animated, we advanced slow-ly along the slippery mardu; but, 
after several awkward passages, suddenly came to a complete smnd-still, upon a 
sort of corner of ice; projecting into adtasui of fearful depth and width. This 
seemed at first an insuperable barrier to.tfurtlrer progTe-ss. ;;A council vysfc . 
called, and we stood, in anxious debate, nearly up to our knees in snow, on 
t Ue edge of the gulph, but a little shelte^ by a stvovv-bank above us. Cou- 
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tet said^hat when the |>rdv«a bad, he ptcftsrred making a consideta- 

bie circuit, so as to aMd ihe ptiAcipal chasms and also escape a very steep 
and difficult passage of rock at fficbwe of the iGratidsMul^^^^ He proposed to 
despaicK a party ib see whefficr we (ffiuld (lass the crack, a little 

more 10 the right, towards the base of the D6inc-4«-Godto. Simeon and 
Julieii immediately set 001*011 the erraiid, fof we had no time to lose. Their 
were soon hid from sight, having descended somedistancein to anatiier brancn 
of the chasm to reconnoitre. In no small anjtrety wewatched their return, 
for the service was no trifle, as they were obliged to shparatetoo widely from 
each other, to prevent the consequetKtea of a slip. Simeon and Jolien were 
concealed from ns tilbwe began to be quite uneasy, and were right glad when 
they re-appeared, though with somewhat long faces and. reporting that the 
crack raffier wideried| io that it would be abswJie madpess to thit)^ 
ing it in that direction. Coutet still seemed rather of opinion that it might be 
as well to return on owMeps, and make a yet wider ti5rc«it, to avoid passing 
the crevice; buthis ppwlon didciOt see^ generally popular ^ our feet too were 
now geiiina so bitterly cold,ftomstandihgslillin tbesnbW, thatth^^jirospcet of 
reaching solid jock, and getting our ftietoft’ the iccj^vvas exceeflmg|!y alluring. 
From the spot where w» stood, the steep ^Mrtsage at the base of the Grands 
Wulets did rmi appeariFery difficult, but we afierWatds ffiund it far m 
than we had reckoned hpon; and on-another uccarion I would certainly make 
a wide circuit, and not attempt to stale the base of the Grands Mulcts. 

The prevalen t opipibh lhererorc was, to make at once for the rocks, which 
were but a few hundred yanks from the comer of ice on which we stood in 
consuhation. After diligent search, a sort of nariow bridge of ice was. 
found, which facilitated the passage conSideriibly, ahhough it was still .some¬ 
what nerVousi The leading guide, attticted ,to 4 ebr^ des^nded with the 
hatchet, and but holes as he passed. Wheh he had secured himself a pretty se¬ 
cure footing, another guide cantiOusly fpllpwed to the same slipjiery landing- 
place. In like nianher we had to make bur way; and with a little sliding, 
crawling, and jumpibg; we Were all onjthe other side of the principal crack. 
This manoeuvre we repeated two or three times, hut h was not altogether 
comfortable;Mixibty was on eyeryfsce ; worthy Sibieqn’s chin hunglow.and 
the cofiversation was fhoribsyllabtc. Bylbcw'ay, it is lery important, not only 
to have a cord between bach two meti, but also bne, if not two spare cords. 
A filer almui twenty miivUtos'Scrambling^ we stepped wtlb great satisfaciion, 
from the surface bribe glacier, to a'prfijeciing mass of rock. 

I'he first sensatiqb, Oii placing the foot upon the sblid and comparatively 
warm surface, of the rock, was quite luxurious j and thb muscles were relieved 
from that incessant tension necessary ip walking upon tccj Some notion of 
this li cling may be formed by recollecting the effect upon the ancles, of 4 or 6 
bouvs skaiting, the first day Of the -sogson. 'Having all reached ihe base of the. 
Grands Mulcts, the next affirirwastoa^Cnd them; and thkwas a work of time 
and fatigue. Coutet and Simeon estimated ffie height of tlie^ ‘^"cp part, at about 
Sqo fecL It did not'appear to toeby ahy means so much, but it was certainly 
the most rapid ascent I ever erpwtea n'p. Perpendicular, of course, it was not, 
else, of course, we could RCA hath got up at all; kutitw«; "teeper,for Instance, 
than Ut Cbciiiin^e on the Breveh, w«h therffidiuonal comfort, that if you 
slipped off^ou would have descended directly iniq the blue yawning crevices 
betieath. The masses of iroidi Were suihethn^ loose, and it was necessary to 
examine with great care the stability of a bMok before trusting your weight 
to it, for the diSodgement of on© large stouie would have been no verypledsant 
salutation to the'party bclovy, twb or three .wF whom it must infaifibly have 
swept down into a chasm. Tlte guide in advance endeavoured to direct you 
where to place your hands or fool; and, tttvfery ibklish^nuts, he let down the 
end of bis rbpe.'vvhitih you tied round the breast, then crept forward, and 
were how and then dnagg^ upwards by sheer muscular effort. There waS 
nbeessity, however, for caution, lest a sudden jerk should bring tfeb guide top- 
plilig on yqttr hekd; or, had hetetained his fbodhg| still might not 

nave prevented your getting to violent a swing ra^ust the rocks, as to have 
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incapacitaied you for prdSMUting Our progress up 

this steep was slow >euQugh. l:apprclienjEl it was uot much foss than half au 
hour before found ourselves all safe and sound, on the upper part of the 
Grands ^J ulets; withsmly along, broken, but not dangeroussiop^ to ascend 
to the place of halt for the night. lajng faces were now shortened, and 
anxious silcojce exchanged for gaiaty and joke.^ Cotftet, a natural wag, was in 
high glee, and Michel, the youngest of the guides, one of the four who had 
never been to the suuuntt,, was the incus of Cputet’s wit. ** Vite, Michel 1 
courez ^ t’hptel! dinai: do sfoie t nous aurons un diadon! Feu dantfo petit 
Salon, N«. Vingt-un ! i<es TOeilleurs ^our neufj voyez vous ? Alice 1 
Vite, iHon cbert’’- 1 -ln top minutes wts drow up .to this hotel, which is cer¬ 
tainly as vvcU ventilated as any in Europe. 

h cnnsisted of an uneven ledge of rock ahobt five feet wide and twenty 
long. One side toward tbo Ai^itle du Midi was well defended by a solid 
natural parapet, rising as a bai^ toitt on the otlier three' sides was a little 
wal I of! oose stones pried one on the other, hsdf a foot 'h igh, so as to form a 
sort of oblong parallelogram. ' There was nothiog like ro,pf, nor any pmjec- 
tion of rock to shelter you abtivc, so that on entering ihe petit salon, we 
found what we did not nud in the petit salon below* the luxuryof a Carpet, 
for it was covered by a deep stratum of snow. Tlve first business was to 
scrape oiit inost of this snpw with a Hat atone, and then to turn up 
the dry sides of the other Hat stones, which served as a foaitrcss • a single 
blanket was then spread, and, having put on dry shoes, gaiters, &c,, we 
sat down very siiugly. When we arrived at theaslecping slielf, a liule after 
five o’clock in the evening, the hai»nietrMf*wa9 exposed, to cool the middle 
portion of mercury, probahly heated in cdrryiug. It then stood at id inches 
8 liges, Freiicb measure. 'I'he tbernmthcter of the barometer, at 8** Reaumur. 
I'he exterior air, 8i lleaunr. The guides now fell to work to light up a fire 
of some pieces of wood, which were found at the edge of the glactCr, and had 
been brought up for the purpose. Ap old ladder was fauna on the rocks, 
left here exposed since last year, and po longer serviceable. > Julien cut up 
part of it into shavings^ as dexterously as, an old seaman would have done, 
and we soon had a wreathing column of smoke,'and a cheerful that en¬ 
livened the whole acenery. No wa^er was found'any where on the rocks j the 
great black eppper saucepan was therefore piled, up with snow, aud this when 
melted filledihalf the vessel. .Some wine and sn;^r greatly impnpved the pp- 
lion. The knapsacks were hastily unpacked, and we began'supper with 
much appetite, and peals of laughtpt at-the oddness of our suuaiion and per¬ 
sonal apnearartGe: night-caps, Welsh wigs, dryi%,shoes* green veits. brpad- 
briinmed hats, the great black kettle, smoking negus, excoriated^^! f^ 
was attpgetber a ooniicid scene. • My'frfonrls nighi-cap deserves a f.w 
words. On the evening, before our (ifopm^jtmre, an English genth ruan, 
foil of the milk of Jvuman khtdrtess, carufe to .Captain abeTwiU, saying. 
So you are giimiftlpwaTd, Sif-?”''..H.Tl|&^ of it. Sir.'- YouMl be very 
cold.” “ So the^ay, Sir " ^‘W-ish I ppdjd-he .pf any service 1“ “ Sir, 1 thank 
you.” “Afraid I can’t j but stop! ats^fwo «dop;||£ls.” Tbeworifav gentleman 
vanished for an instgygii^atid 're-9p^afod yfithu isupefb Hatniel uight>cap, 
“ There Sir,” saidTi^hpldiPg,«p lhe|vyu*f58p wUfa anuph, “ take 

that, Sic; wi|) he very kerviceaWe* 1 aapclw youl**’ ^vfricndhiesjtaunga mo¬ 
ment, having never seen thegen’leman before, he foiuamUiogly, “Cotue, Sir, 
no refusing; I have a particular yisb tbatylotjt-.pccept my night-cap i 
will keep yowrears so warm, SiriX shall bavo in thinking,about it.” 

There was no resisting s^ch apa 5 accoiuihdy the night-cap was grote- 
fully accepted, displayed At supper pn the.GcjtpQs Mulcts, mounted to the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and is now.earefoUy paseaerved as on invaluable relic. 

Coutet, who had the arrangement of tl^itlMs®iu®ss. ordered the cold fowls 
to be reserved exclusively far towmmrowj’dbpierving that, however keen our 
appetites mi^t he now* we should more fastidious, w^hen tyegp? 

a few thousand fieet higher, and tbaltyedMight be able to eat a pullet when 
the i otbermrovisiAns were nauseated, Alfir supper, the guides i^adpcted fo 
mixture of melted snow, brandy, lemons, sugar, &c., which hy courtesy we 




thnoiniiiated punch; but the iHcrtfisiiif chilness <jf the evening made it 
agreeable, and It served to drink the health pf the distinguished Author, as we 
amused ourselves with repealing Stataas of the immortal ode, ''Needy 
knife-igrinder 1 vvhither are you going,’* &c: Jhlien, too, cheered 
circle with some inoutitain Dallacis^ as they sat munching toasted cheese round 
the glowing embers. ' ' ‘ 

Evening was drawing on apace, whc«i on a sutldeti, we were all roused to 
our feel by the iOiid roar of an avalanche, which , fell very near us; a protligi- 
ous mass ()f soft, lOosa supw aliped from the impending heights of the Mont 
Mandit into the deep narrow valley at the foot of the Grands Mulcts. Stand- 
mg on the height aiDc»v«j^ near our sleeping shelf, we could watch the rapid 
motion of the 4rmS8, for i laUing several seconds, and a large cltmd 

of stiowy dust rushed nearly half across the valley. W« were highly delight¬ 
ed, and even the guides shouted, and "seemed Vastly pleased, for so large an 
avalanche, and seen sp close, and uhdersn favourable circumstances, was not 
an every-day occurrence, even rto them. It vvas decidedly one of the grandest 
1 ever saw, but thp|gh perhaps not inore beautiful, 

than one which we saw guding ddvVh like a str^^^ of liciuid silver^ from Ihp 
heiglvts of the Jungfran, as we stood on the opposite heighw 
gern Alps. The dw'p vjalley*’between the 'GraiMH Mulcts and the base of 
the Mont Maudit is filled with those iinmetise cubes of snow, which have 
been caHed_s(?rocs, and a wilder scene no fancy ever pictured. 

As evening advanced, the scene around became increasingly bcainiful: 
not merely the round hcatlj^i but a considerabie portion of the snowy side of 
the Buet, appeared tc^ering^ the line of the Aiguilles Houges. Wc 
saw a cotisiderable paTt/Of Abe Lake of Geneva looking increasingly bright as 
the suiToundiog hills grew gr^ iis the sbadea of eV(mlng.^ l^ Its nbrihern 
side wc could distinctly mitfee dpt the towh off^he horizon was 
bounded by tiie/long dark line of to Juinf Beneath us lay the quiet valley 
and village of Ohanidunifbut we far too high to hear the slightest 
sound from below. On the side of the. Breyen hunga cultivated patch, called, 
1 think, the village of Merkt : i^ the valley of Sallenche, and thick 

masses pf ttvisit resting on tlie bold tuTrets of the Aiguille de Vatens. But the 
fiuest point of yieiV was, pepbaps,; tot towards Aix-les-bains in Savoy, or 
neatly in that tUrection; it was beaijtifullv clear, 1 cohuted, distinctly, no 
less than ei|ht ranges of utouhtaiiidbps. One Mhind the other, gradually 
fading uvvay| sh|de after slvade, and at last stinnounted by a fme bright 
cvcnin" sky of it very peculiar tinge, between crimson and flesh-colour. 1 1 
seemed to me that ( had never seen predsely* tot iinge of, sky before. 
Nearerto. eye was the summnofto hill that overtops the broken line of 
live rugged Glacier dc Taoontiiii, .Under our feet was to vast plain of 
SHOW' cstending toward, the base of the'Dhtne-du-Ghutdj in various parts of 
wliich we could discern immense dark caverns in the^osv, near which our 
morning’s path would lie. Far,, fig above us, to snowy /firrmiiofthe moun¬ 
tain \stiTl receded in distant majesty; «o that after a day’s progress wc really 
seemed not^Ao have come mbwi nea;^ the top. - 'Htcn luTiiing round, you 
saw several tlirk rocks deeply embe'dded'iu snvw, to to ^hole of which has 
been given the* somewhat indistinct name of the Mom Maudit Tlicn, di- 
reetly in flout, rose the immense Aiguille dp Midi, whose summit had'just 
ceasetl to reflect the glow of sutiset 'Inhere was ha^ly a breath of wind; all 
was hushed aivd still 43 death; We ga^ed/round and round, till to scene 
grew diqt it) twilight, and ton, satjdpwn pm our stony couch. A second 
Idanket was spread a.s a covering; three poles wcrejplaced in an inclined po¬ 
sition against the rock, and to them was attached a sheet so as to form a rude 
tent over our heads; yet it was so loose that, had it snowedsb the night, we 
should havetoen well nigh covered'hefore morning. - The song of the guides 
^ had ceased; their evening prayers-ivene kid, and We all betook ourselves to 
‘sleep, as b^t we could, dozing at intervals: every nowand then the low 
distant roar of an avalanche roused our attention. The ^ones that fortned 
our couch were uneven and angular eimugh, and the au was very chill, 
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though less so than we had expectetl. Ahout five o’doekj ■hh our arrival, the 
thcrmpraeter at hal%0t sev<!ivit ha4 ; 

ant) at a qikrter after light it was et a:orpv Reauin;,^a not tnaiiy 

degrees lower during the night. My atniahle ctimpanion slejA little, being 
rniicR thstressed by bohUiw^ nausea. During the night I rude 

lent, and rcconnoitretl the ap])4^rance ol‘ the-weather. :Tbe giiides were all 
sleeping; soajc near the end oft the tetjt, others in a small cavity in the rook 
below. The dark sky was perfectly clear,- and the sUrs sparkling in the chon 
taiili. To complete, the. auhlimity of the sceng, the hfight moon was 
shining on the t«]> of Momt Blauo; and throwing strong masses of light and 
shade over the wide waste of .enow, - This scene alone was wonb a pil¬ 
grimage ! No vvprd.s can convey ah' adequate iBipres.sion of the soiemuity and 
awful wildness of this mooDiight picture! Far alrovtv the cold beams were 
playing on* that fatal spot where rest the bodies of the three brave guides em- 
halmeil in ice; Yet it wasnot Oertaiu that, from the annual movemeut of the 
glacier, the bodies might not he slowly d^ending toward the valley, and 
perhaps much nearer us than we were awttre. With this thought another in¬ 
sensibly mixetl itself. Did not these men sleep tlie night before oir this very 
ledge? Were they not as full of alacrity and boptt as if 

to-morrow cveiuiig’s rising moon should fiodius as they are l he 

so, what is beyond When long chained dotyrt tp the tiny, cbnieinjH^^^^ 
viuiities of ineiv, the contritcted spirit shrinks from the vast conievtiplauon of 
Ktcrnily, and fearf io thjult:itself immortid. TheijUajestic truths of Hevela- 
lion are too luighty for its puny grasp. |lut here, amidst the awful monu- 
iJientsof a Power that vvorks unseen, escaping away frOUV man and all his 
futilities, the dreams of infidel philosophy seduce no more: they arc nO longer 
congenial lo the heart, Man Iccis him.sclf u worm, an insect, an atom; but 
lie bethinks hthtself that Heaven’s wide regard .still rests itidiyiduaHy on him, 
a speck in creation. I’hen he is not afraid. - - 


SAKDOVAL, OB TKlE FREEMASON* 

TiiERiS is a coiuhiiiatiort of attractions in ..the tide of this historical 
novel, which will very rarely be found ht works of tire class to which it 
belongs. It is a Sfianish tale, written by a Spaniard, who has already 
made a sncccssflji cieht in our literature with another novel, “ Don 
Esteban.” It gives us reason to expect that our curiosityvwill be gra¬ 
tified, by the history of freemasonry in Spain, (about which so little is 
litioWTi,) of i(s influence over herr*singfandTevolutionS'*«the display, in 
their real colours, of the characters that-figaredin tlwnai which derive an 
additional interesj^irom beloagiBg to otrf own day ; and, coinbined. with 
all this, wc have to expect from A Spaniard, \hos® lights and 

shadows of Spanish life which ndne but a native is qualified to give us. 

We have bcen^o much accuitoined, in Spanish novtl-writing, to 
the insipidity df*^storat Jife, to impossible adventares, or to the ab- 
sui'd and disgusting feats of beggars and Ficaroa, tliat we are somewhat 
.surprised, on opening Sandoval, to-find the talking so much 

like folks of this world, and tfie authors' qf oar own generation. Our 
Spaniard writes in Englis^h, imd in good English top, which 

is more than can be said of many worilhy authors whom we could, narne. 

Sandoval is a young Spapish ofiiclpi', belonging to the third Spanish 
army, which, after the battle of Toqlouse, has received orders to return 
to Spain. Previous to tile depRttijl^W the army from France* letters 

♦tjaiidorjil, or the FrecinaSon ^ a SpanisbjTit.e. I5y the Author of Hon Este¬ 
ban.’' ;{vols. i2(no, London, 1826. ’ 
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have been lecseived by several of the officers, announcing the violin 
of tbe eolrmitution by Ferdinand aod Ati f^Vile^fe^^^ 
a prodigious sensation in* the army and hastens its dissolution. San- 
dovah svho is represented as an enthusiastic* is particularly in¬ 

dignant at the K^ing's itresdiery; and las feelings on 
acquire addttiotia! strength £rom a letter he receives from his 
beloved and betrothed GabrteK informlog him of the ascendency of 
the monks under the absolute king,*'hnd the accusations Of heresy 
and inBdelity which have been against him,'into the supersti¬ 

tious ear Of her woHhy »sotbeV> DofSa Ang^a. A* soon as the army 
is dissolved, Sandoval hastens toSpaiOraud dndsall the evil news com¬ 
municated by hts Gabriela, he U received with insult and 

coldness by Dona .Angela; tod witlr pi^ud coiwempt by Father Lobo, 
the family confessor, %ndMda nephew,. Pod Aniceto Artimana, the 
Cotmam re^io of LogronOr hop^ through the agency and in¬ 
fluence of his wOrdvy uncle, to .dkpos$eaa Sandoval at once of his 
family estate, and the*aflec|kmsof Gahriela. In the first of these 
laudable projects, lie is fitvoured by the flight of Saodovafs father, who 
lias withdrawn himself from proseeuUoti for alleged political offences, and 
whose house and possessions have aeiaed on and confiscated to 
government^—in his dc^igsanp. tiiic lMr;Gabriela he conceives himself 
warranted, by the possessioja Of certain graces of person, of which a very 
whimsical catalogue, somewhat in Washington Irving’s camatumg 
vein, is given in voL i,p, Idl, 

A scene which follows, in which this seducing person and his uncle 
are represented as doing, penance m the'Dominican convent, to which 
the holy confessor belongs, on ham^ capons, tad wine of Valdepenas, 
. is very edifying, * ' ' 

Sandoval is tow called from liogrouo, by a letter from his exiled 
fatlier, who enjoins him to become a member of a society of free¬ 
masons. Sandoval cmnplies, .tnd tlie first oi^er he receives from the 
society is to join theiisiiig under Gorrit and Mina, at Pamplona. The 
spirited account-rd* this Ufifortuntoe! attempt, given by our author, we 
cannot quotfe atleiigth, and sljOakV injure by giving in fragments. 

, The mutiny of the aoldjers TiiSasjtrajfe the plans of Mina, w1k> 
is forced to retreat, ^ endure a. longer separation 

from Gabtiela, detcnmtito'to , M liOgronp, on bis way 
thither, stops % t«^t«t;.tib0|he^^^i(Spanis]fiKkt^ a tenant of 
bis father's, where a veiy ^M^^ is preaenwd tb us. The 

village Cura has just paiAwylii^to.thlh i^ntewineearchof tithes, and 
is succeeded by a Francisetoi'h a mercenary, 

a missionary, Ac. begging 

At the bouse of the farmer,the monk and his 
nephew have succeeded in ptevolfij]|g Dona At^la to compel her 
daughter to take the ved* toont to conclude, 

when Sandovalintonrupta Ahy Ute.churcb, on the floor of 

which he faSla'scst^Am. XhtHmg' his he is borne off by order of 

the monk to a |!r%bifBl dimtoon,^of tW lof WhicH we have a 

very powerfi^ ahd ahhpatbil . 

, From the horrme of ^ia pnaeff he eeeapes, m consequence of the 
rebellion of its iomtofis, and thh massacre of the gaolers, and linstens to 
join the gallant Rtego.at 0viodo- Of this General and his family, all 
the members of -which bave^ excited So aiucli interest m this country, 
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we have many curious paTtitites, be read 

with peculiar interest. At Coruna, Sandoval joitis in the unfortunate 
effort to revive the consdtutipn, wWch, ended in fbe death of the heroic 
Porlier. This part of the n^^Hve is given with ipreat spirit.^ 

The dissolution of. the Madrid lodge freemasons hM been greatly 
lamented by sotue of its members, and 4 |dan was in progress for its 
reorganization. This, almort eompletely lailed, in con¬ 

sequence of the arrest of |la|lea;,,hae of the society’s agents, whose 
examination and tortm'e his final 

escape, and the gaiety of hemt wbiihl^tds him to mingle imprudently 
in the gaieties of Madrid, •«» tdt .dNh9ei'.lvidi.gi»at vivim^ and talent, 
Sandoval, who had aided Van hls esOepe, accompanies him to 

Paris and London, on the bueiiK^.nf dm Masonic Association; and 
the third volume opens with his.return tOv^jminlV He Is impatient to 
learn tidings of all that hod.befallen Oahrima since his departure; and, 
unable to hod bis servant, Eoque, at his lodgmg* l>e determines to 
proceed in search of him toLava^ie; that part of Madrid which is cha¬ 
racterized by the author as the plauc,-^^ whence, the Circus gets its 
bull-fighters, the ladies of the higher «trcks their beaux, and those of 
the lower their bullies.’' The aomte' to which we are here introduced 
by the author is so admirably desenhed^ and the personages arc so new 
to all English readers, that wo cmmof JMp transferring it to our 
pages 

Sandoval pni^erled with all possible haste, till at last he came to a lane 
where he heard not far off the twan^I^ of guitars, and the sound of voices 
singing the lively and favouriiedancM of flte manolas, called WMinc/iqfw, and 
observ'ed some of their woinen Just entedng thc^hoose front which the merry 
sounds issued, lie hastened to tiie place, and knoclcingat the door demand¬ 
ed admittaii^e in the usual way. ‘May feravethe favour of being admitted 
to participate in your pleasureP ‘ : 

“‘By all means,’ said an old sibyl who o^Oad the door to him, and gave 
him, in their common ridiculous style, soak;. Uet^essary directions, that he 
should not rnistake his road. The first pasSage, however, was eo daih, that 
Sandoval was obliged to grope along as if he had been blindfolded, his head 
now and then toikhed the ceiling, from which fiagmenls of ir^crumbled 
down, and covered him all over with daSt,. w his feet occasionally snick 
into the hales and crevices of the flooff from'which, with gkat difficulty, he 
got his hoots out. On reaching a,8tjbatl dqun, bis way hccathe a little more 
discernible^ both by theutwsligh|, \yhich lehtf it tts dim llj^it, and by the cla¬ 
mour and din frotu the fbom'whcte tlk dance was k<c|>t up. As 

he enterdi the ^^ond paSsa;^^ he b^ud mure distinctly the ohsureperous , 
laugh and loud talk of tV mwv, wbo'^swkd bvety ptbgr word with an oath 
or an obscenity, and shrill4nd>pChetmting.Voieica qfihe W^mta singing 
their nianchegas, flS(?d*Cttttihf Wt qthd?^ tftiu^tuff with'’the 

confused sounds of liinbtgls, gutiaTa,ottedrwt)m1thV^ andapjrmm stan'ping 
of the feet. He was almost teiajkrf to .tittWback} buf thehope of finding 
hjs servatu there prevfjiied, aitd h® ^tn^'dcd towards the room, in which be 
discerned a single lamp h«8^og ffom the iceffit%' Aod'‘Jcatttring just light 
enough to ertaWb ihem ite stje each ot^r*iis''|fefe, ‘v,!T door of ibis roam 
was so small, that rhtildova} was obliged to stoop, till his head nearly touched 
his knees; and aS there ura* a step lO be dcscopiae^ which be did not notice, 
he came into the room with that part of.)iil‘bbtft foremost, and his heels 
catting a caper in d>e dtf. J»»tWut the light, for the geatlcman is 

now a bed,’ 'toid one of the man^sj; suddenly turning to one of her friends. 


♦ Corresjpuding in Engli^ to ^ I.sajs,” or “ My dear.” 
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“ A b«l«t of laugUtOr followed tlitssidly, wliiletlie SandcHal ciidea- 

1 ’oured to disefvwtipe! Niftself from >vi? cloak, and his upright posi^ 

tion.-^*’Tis’ lhfi cUstOttt here, aiy^te to pay for,ihe^ on which we 
lie,’ said another, ai^roacliuig bim w'ith one, hand fixed on her hip, and the 
: other stretched out, ahd surveying liim from head to foot, her head beivt on 
one side, and ooddiog jviih a saucy, impudetu look, while she beat time 
with her toes on the ground. ' . ■ 

‘ And prity what miy your charge -be J*' inquired he. 

“ ‘ The more you give uaibc belter, my beloved,* she said, * but .we’ll he 
reas«!nab!e,and have it ki the,right juice; Valdcpdnas, I trow you like. 
Well, then,''»kcken the strings of your pouch, ami I ’ll send for an 

‘^ Sandoval thought Uprudentuot to ohjeotto this, and pailed out his purse 
(which happened to be tolerably well futtHshtsi, and on which more than 
one eager glance lighted) to take om a siher piece, which he gave to the 
tnanola. Vl see you love the king’s face,* said she; ‘he is a good-looking 
man enough in the yellow ones, but d-wti jaedf I would exchange my Pepc- 
hillo for h is royal pel .son.’ '• < 

“ Saying this, she took the piece.^ and beckuniog ti?a tall majo, wlio was in 
earnest conversation with semalothers, gave him the silver, and spoke to him 
in a low voice, of which San^jovahnuly caught the two or three la.st words; 
lait of which hc! did not know the meaning; as they were spoken in their 
peculiar slang. She then iftvhed out hero to sit down, while the wine came, 
on one of the woocleu benches which stood against the wall, vvhere, once in¬ 
stalled, she b%au to pour forth a volley of witticisms, which she occa.sionally 
seasotied with an oath to vender them more expressive. Most of it, howr 
ever, was lost on tlandoval, v^ho^e ews were glancing from one coriier of the 
Tooin In atiothcr, erwlekvouring to discover whether Roque was among die 
revellers. 

“ The room, which might be about thirty feet wide by ihiriy-five. long, 
was evidently too small for the company who were assembled in it, and who 
aroouivied to about rtsity persons, some of whom were sitting squat on the 
floor, round a ('«/«!,f cvhich they occasionally lifted up to their lips, and kissed 
widt the devotional fervour peculiar to the manolos. Another group was 
seen silting on a bench near a blind fiddler, whom they accom*[»anidd with 
t heir guitars, while .some of the girls who stood by added their own voices, 
and the regular sounds of their timbrels, to that of the numerous castanets of 
the dancers, who were in tile middle of the room, executing, with the grace¬ 
ful atliuul^s peculiar to this kind of people, their rriaucbeitas in sets of four 
persons of both sexes to each, all of whbm'joiiml to really fine shapes and 
welWfomed limbs tb«i utmost elegance in their movements, and vivacity and 
expression in their cdunteriances. ‘ ^bc dress of the women was in their 
usual style.—-A mantilla pioited on' tjhe large knot of hair-, which they wear 
on one side of the head, d'nd fitlling .grktie|;>%> ohi^ud of it as Ipw as the 
neck, and the other over the s-houldci* and arm, Oiufttevhead, and between 
the plaits of the manblla that part of their .ebonyTiSbr, peeped a ros,? 

or a pink of large size. Their stnalrwatstB were tightly laced, and clothed 
wiili a silkrspeocer, fitting close,- and having a variety of silk anti silver 
fringes, and buttons of the samfecolotyyat the*9houidl?r»’aDd rufti,. Their 
petticoats, of dlfi'ercyt colours antl'^$th6's^ rettching only about the lower part 
of the calves of their legs, beautiful net-work stockings of exquisite 

whiteness J while their small Jeet wt-re mdosed in, very small shOeSf aH pf 
coloured srfk, gmecd with large kowSj afid’just covefirrg the toes.: Their 
eyes, which they cast with such expression of conscious pOwei as 

rendered th<!m 'almost irrChisttbie, were lufge, 'tkirk, and lively; their counte¬ 
nances ovstj and regui^y formed; and'-tlretr tmmplexions^ though brown, 
were sufficiently plcafetng, atKl free from that yellow tinge which bespeaks 
ilhhealth and the cficcte of iuten'qierance in a southern climate. With 
tespcct to tine men, ihclfdre^ts eoaT^spondcd in every respect with tliat of 


* Two qintrts. *' ,t A small leHtlicr liag for Wine. 
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ttieir women. A bowl-crowneil, broatl-brimmed hat, clapped orer the 
right car, with a niedlta* underneath, inclosing the long tresses of i heir 
black hair, which they tife together in a Urge knot; a short velvet jackci, 
lilting close to the htidy; and trifutned with silk buttons both on the 
shoulders and on the sleeves; au elegant vest, adorned with several rows 
of hanking silver battorts; brgeches also of .velvet, and similarly adorned 
about the knees; snow»white stockings; a pair of small shoes,'decked 
with a magnificent botv of stiver lace; and to complete the_whole, a cloak 
lightly thrown over the leji .shoulder^'leaVth^ the right arm at liberty. 
Their countenance^ equally expressiye with* inosfe of their women, were 
covered with ithmettse blttgR whiskers, eltlending from their cars to their 
cheek-hones, and down to the corner of their mouths, in which they held 
their cigars; while their Targe tUrk eyes shone now fiercely, and now aino- 
ronsly, according as they were agitated byjove 'or jealousy, merriment or 
displeasure. , ~ , , -, < 

Hardly had Sandoval ended his. scrutiny., when a little ragamuffin, dressed 
in tatters, and witliout ahoes or stockings, came tUtmrng in with a bota full 
ofvvine, which be laid at the foot of the manok, after whispering some 
words into her car; to which she answered,* ‘ she Would do so,’ and then 
taking the bota, added with a nod to Sandoval,—* Here is feii you, my darling,’ 
handing him afterwards the skin, to follow her eitample- i^andovai took it, 
but presented it to another girl wlio Was near him, aftd then called to two or 
three more to aid in emptying it, Tlteae callcfl their esrtf^s, and in less th.m 
two rounds the skin gave its last groat).. During this time, however, a dis¬ 
pute commenced between two of the manolas, ^out who should have pre¬ 
cedence in the next draught. The one swore she would choke the other, if 
she atKMiipU'd to take the skin first; and her op|ft>ncnt retorted by declaring, 
that if she had as inany eyes as her spencer had outlons, she would tear them 
all out, rather than stand by and see her dripk first. These threats were 
followed by sarcasms, and nicknames; and these by taunts and accusations ; 
after which they both assumed a threatening attitude. They threw back on 
ilieir shoulders their mantillas, placed-tlieir knuckles on their blps, and 
sivaking their heads, showed their whife teeth, as their mouths grew;distorted 
with rage, and |tanced’their dark eyes at each other it) such a manner that 
they seemed to emit sparkleij. At .length, they fliew at each other like two 
wild cats, their shrin voices resembling the cry of those ‘aiumals wheu en¬ 
gaged in a deadly conflict, ' ^ 

“ SandoVai, who had risen to quiet,these bacchananans, thought he would 
dp an act of charity, if, before he left the place, he parted the two furies, whose 
mantillas now hung in rags about their necks, as did also the rest of their 
dress.—* Stand oft, squirefrock I’ eried two or three of the bystanders, seizing 
him by the arms, * let the good souls fight it out, unless you wish it) know 
how deep our nails can go into your fice/ ' , 

“ As Sandoval knew that these ladies are never in the habit of repeating 
their threats, he sloodMiii according as he Was bid, lo'okiugto the issue of 
this quarrel with (J,b"idrent feeling frotp- thdsc of the whole set of revellers, 
who surrQttiide!!T**the combatants^ ©owsqi^laodiug their mettle, arid now en¬ 
couraging them to proceed. A,t .tStst>o.h? «f the spectators cried out-— 

* Zmttid.s! must yoi^ fight like common yyomiltn, and ean you pot make 
short work to ytnSvTifbtl wift>;^our^^iye5?* 

“ At these words one of the fighiiog'woipeB, recollecting sbeliad one about 
her, firmly grasped the tlrtoat of hor antawhist, and thrusting her hand into 
her pocket, in an instant she opened--the'knife, and naade u deep gash in the 
neck of her enemy, who ga^'a shrill-scfftsa^iand, then fell on the floor eo- 
vered with gore. At %ht of tins,-the iUrtsd to Ihe door, and the cry 

of munier was msed- AH the speOtatoi^s-ijibw rushed out of the room, as if 
each of them had been the pcrpeteatoro’f 'thi?deed, and Sandoval followed the 
crowd, whose impulse it was impo$«»ye'lb tesUt* Bur on reaching the out- * 

> ' *• A smaH uel for the kair. 
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side door, tfae same boy/wiio'had taken in the tvine<«kia» came running and 
shouting 

“ 1b this emergency, Santlhe^ stood at the door uncertain what toad to 
lake, yet anxious to beottt of the way of these gentleoieaj for he well knew, 
. that, were the manotos toj|toe him in thair clutdres, they would not hesitate 
b accusing him of ihhdeelJ, ih cedar to siare one of their own petite. While 
he was thus masmgr ituihe ittjbdU Who had hven sitting with him, ap>- 
proaclied fraoi behm,<ind|^i4tig hhne smart ta|i on the shoulder,—* Have 
you, my darhog^a'iumid to be hungH dried sfrtr, ^ if guessing the thoughts 
that were drhsaing hi» hrsdd,' * If you be anxious to escape the nnnions,’ sire 
added, ‘follow tne, and abelttair you (6t at); hour,' Your liberality and 
genteel way'of dbtng thinte moat not past tmtequUfcd/ 

“ Saying she athn, and' with hs<tty steps led the way, 

through two Of -threojnot^edaud «g<®9wlwies» toa house of no very pims- 
sesskg ap^raoea, thicsa^ t^thtr to-^hose ofthat rpiarter of the town. They 
th<m tuountecl in the dark' O'lltght of which was common to every in¬ 
mate of that house, and the mattola, op6nnga door at the very top of it, 
requested Sandoyal to eftier. When'<|tc had done so, she told him, she 
woulddrc with' him ha a twinkling 'trfifer eye, for she was only eothg to fetch 
a light, and then Quitted him, taking.ftm |»«cautioTi to lock the door,— 
a measure which W, thinking it lan^ecessary, did not much like. As, 
however, there was n%Vf oq remedy, 'Ihe grojWd about the room, ^tilj he 
stumbled against a wooden chair, on tymen he sat down to wait her return..^ 
This was not quite so speedy gs she'had promised; for a quarter of an hour 
bad now elapsed, and she had riot yet nrade her apj)earance. After wait¬ 
ing half an hour longer, Sa^ndoval be^n to grow iuq^aiicnt. He listened 
attentively toeatch some sounds was still sand silent as the grave. 

He got up, and Went to the door, which "he Uied to' force open; but a was 
too well secured, gnd,re«>l«d both hi? hands and feet. He then began a 
cruise round the room, to dUguver if there were any window in It, from 
which he might eithey call out, or make his escape j and sirelchittg out his 
hands towards the wa|^s, felt as he went on, here a nail, or a piece of paper 
hanging loosely, and frirtlier oh,..a chink or a hole. Presently, however, the 
wall seemed to vanish at once from his touch, and stumbling against a plank 
ora step, he fell down, hh head’striking against the ftome-work of a bed, 
and his stretched hands clasping a man's leg, which jutted oat from theired, 
and which felt perfectly stiff and cold. 

A chill came over Sandoval’s frame, as he grasped thtsdead limh, which, he 
doubted not, wgs that of some murdered flh'etch, who,^fike hiaisellVhad been 
inveigled Into that dark dwelling, to he robbed ,atrd po(gnarded by some of 
the tufBans who inhabited that part of the to^u, aird td whom probably the 
manola was an associate. During some he remained in the same 

posture, sttetohfed mi the ground, ^ M^Ottod a^tnst the bed, co¬ 
vered with a cold sweat, and all hi? limbs '^^ing with without the 

power of movii^ from the l^t whw h® WAt li^j^tlV^ Batumi courage 
gradually returrang, he cast his hcaril hack, pcrc«i>-v^iiust opposite, and 
eycn with the ffoor, a long\dtwoe‘|^eatoiB||’^lh light, which he imme¬ 
diately thought must helmtgtoat^ CBBj^iricaUng with another room. 
He rose hastily, and, ruihingtowwlfeljt> |54ve‘dfutiouagHsh, by which adoor 
flew back, slapped against the. And 'Tehi^ded nnim him with such 
force, as nearly knocked him.dflgi^tisd^'. pusiied it back again, 

eager to fly from that abode o4***'**4*‘*l. hut'n.o sooner had he entered the 
room where tlic lights were, than bujifffialned transfixed to the spot, his eyes 
riveted dn an otdeci^s hoiitHile gs that %m drhich he wished to escape; 
iiamety, tm imniense Imig cofEu lying-on .we floor, khd oohtaining a corpse 
shroud^ in a Ptanciscan habit, the courttengtice of which was ren¬ 

dered more visible by two wax tapeis .that burned on eaclt aide of it. His 


M * The alguaciles or coosisiibte so called, as femnig a httpeh of that tree 
which in Spain often hears such bitter fruit, 
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horror, at sight of this object, great as it was, increased considerably, when 
he perceived the corpse rise slowly from his coffin, and open a pair of huge 
eyes, which seemeil to grow larger and larger, as he rose, and which he Bxcd 
with a sort of dead-like ga^e on (Sandoval, When the spectre stood on his 
legs, he appeared of a gigantic*aiae, his head nmly louclting the ceiling of 
the garret, which was more than a foot above Sandoval’s. He then walked 
with measured steps towards him, patting awjiilc at every step he took, his 
hands thrust into the side pockets of his habit, which was tied round his 
waist with a thick rope. Has ing come up to Sutldoval, he drew both his 
hands suddenly frow the pockets, and jireseojing to bis head two large horse 
pistols, said in a laconic toapnWi but with aaeep sepulchial voice,—^Squire, 
your money.* ’* 

Having satisfied this wOrtby geotietaan’s demand, Sattdoval is per¬ 
mitted to escape. He engages, as tisua}, ih all the insurrections—wit¬ 
nesses tJie failure of Vedal's pk% and his execution—joins the pro- 
tended rising under Abisbal—and finally shares in the trhtmph which 
thre w a gleam of anticipated success over the efforts of Eiego. We have 
not room to detail the various ficritious gdventures in which the hero 
of the novel is engaged—but must conclude our brief sketch of his 
history by saying, that after exposing and defeating the designs of the 
confehsor and his nephew, he is at lerigiih, according to the rules of 
all novel-writing, united to Gabriela, with whom the author represents 
liim to be happily living at the present moment in a cottage near Lon¬ 
don. 

Upon the whole, Sandoval is a work of \lfery considerable talent and 
interest. The history of Spanish freemasonry—the narratives of the 
various insurrections— the descriptions of Spanish manners and scenery 
—are all characterized by great spirit and novelty—and a tale can 
scaicely fail to be attractive to readers of the present day, of which 
the ginuino heroes are the Duke of Wellington, King Ferdinand, Abis¬ 
bal, Gornz, Porlier, Q'Donnel, Freyre, Mintij Morillo, Quiroga, 
Riego, and others whose names are,^* familiar in our mouths as house¬ 
hold words.” * 

Since we are on the subjecyt of this auilior’s works, we may as well 
say that he has lately published a letter to the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review, in answer to a recent attack in that publication on his 
former novel, “ Don Esteban.” We think the Spaniard has greatly 
the advantage over his Reviewer, whom he clearly proves to be at once 
ignorant pf Spanish history and literature j and etiea of Spanish gram¬ 
mar and spelling. 
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ON STLlNCi C'HU.UON. 

Anw n6w (hou an cternit! uoi flood, 

IVor ftrt*, nor earthquale-bhock, laulinij ihy u alN, 

Shall mak<> thy fortroiien. if (hy towers 
Plunge their huge masbcl m ihedepih’ profomul 
Of liiose bine wavci, a t|j«,xisnn<l (athoim flown 
Beuuih thy limworn base, iljou shall npi flio, 

Nor thine own Bounirard. 'J'hou hast been chaimul, 
By ujinstrcl toucli, against oblh hjii’s rot; 

Bound with that unseen spell, that boflykss lllc, 

That Roaicthing eye can now not, aufl the sense 
Is tlwuib to speak, though ihouglitsimmortal reach. 
TUoU shall survive when cuitain, loophole, arch, 

Have moulder'd all j and yonder ring w'bich held 
Oppression's chiiiu, eating the Oapiive’s soul, 
lias into dust corioded; and thy seven colmnns 
No more bear witness of the sufferer’s groan. 

And Tyranny’s base jt 

Strange! that mere sound, 
The sighing of the fiagile ciiords of song. 

Should thus suimvc dtirutioii of the iiiarble 
Hewn from the hving'’rock for Freedom’s hell, 

And piled In forms that mock at hoary Tune. 

But verse is not of earth—as earthly things 
Decaying, and reviving Irntn decay, 

In one unceasing toVnid of motley change, 

Fiom life to death, from form to shapelessness— 
it is an essence of the spiritual world 
Too subtle for decay, and the rudo giasp 
Of ruin’s site, the glutton of our hours— 

The epicure lliat gorges on liis children— 

It is too omnipTcseni for extinction, 

Lives in too tfiutiy burniug .soul.s at once; 

Oherish’d like the creation’s history, 

^ And, like tin* hope of bliss, adored and loved ! 

Sleep on, bright Jake, with thy inverted picture 
Of those white walls; the poesy of landscape -, 

The shews of things innir lovely than themsehes 
In a transparent shrine of crystal set. 

And steep’d in charm’d repose—Chillon, sleep on 1 
Thou in a poet’s song mark’d out for fame 
Hast sain'd t he boon of imtuofvality, , ‘ 

And siumherest in glory. Crowds now tread 
Thy U‘ai-worn dungeons, who scarce deem’djil.efore 
Thee worthy of their glance^^a high they sec* 

Fame graven on thy walls with Bonnivard} 

And thou hast ta'en new aspects in men’s eyes, 

Art rrailing the haunts of Weillcrie. 

Ami grown with Clateus hallow’d for thy tale. ‘ 
What feelings, from strange 1nfii!|cuce haunt the soul, 
And hues roihantic tinge the mouldering towers, 

Where genius ouep has wOve its magic dreams 
Of au unearthly texture, mdoured round 
W^itfa hues of light and spells ofpoeSYj 
AJafeing dull walls a marvel and deligpit— 

And breathing deathless glory upon dps, I 


(. ) 

UKiH>l.l.i:CTlONS OF THE i;tFC OF K)liN o'K FHvI 1 )•;.* 
^Writtmhy liMisctf,;. 

At Margate I yentitred a daily swim^ and that soon 

brought my health round. * Mr. llarjris came also to Margate, and was 
happy to find me well enough to he at the figain. Having finished 
my opera to my own satisfaction, 1 laid it by for tha ? 

and to fill up the interim and oblige Mr. Harris, (for ffiSad no great 
ambition myself as to pantomimes,) I wrote a harl^ttihade for Govent- 
Garden, with dialogue, Recitative, andaongs, for the Dt!(»*nber follow¬ 
ing, and called it “ Lord Mayor;’a Day, or a Flight from Lapland :** 
this was afterwards perlormed on Lord Mayor’s Day with great suc¬ 
cess, and ran forty highte the first season. The wht^^ 
the comic performers acted in it,—Edwin, Wilson^ Wewitzer, Brett, 
Robert Mahon, in an Irish character, Mrs. Webb, Mrs. Martyr, &c. 
I wrote the p^rts expressly for the talehts df each. The scenery was 
splendid and correct; during its preparation Mr. Harris and J passed 
a W'hole morning in the Tower lmoug.-a^6utft‘s, wa^^^^ horse- 

mounted kings. I had a good sum for it. 

Whilst at Margate, having still some leis^^^ I employed it on the 
plot of my first youthfuLattempts at the drama, ‘‘ The She Gallant,” to 
which I added songs, and, having made tnartj*ate^ called it “ The 
Positive Man.” Under this new title 1 brought it out the same sea¬ 
son at Covent-Garden with very great success. Not knowing what to 
do %vith ]Mrs, Kennedy, and yet wishing to haVe her voice in an opera, 
I made a sailor of her, and Wrote ‘‘ Poll of Fly^^ her to sing at 

a table, round which were assemMed ma^^^ also 

“ Cupid’s Drum,” for Mrs. Martyr in Cornelia,:^ were com¬ 

posed by Michael Arne admirably. These two Songs sold well, which 
made me truly happy, as I ^eatly adniired^^^ He had before 

this set a song of mine to inusic for Fatima in Cytnon, w^liiGli Garrick 
introduced into that piece of his, without knowing any thing of me ; and 
to my surprise t Iieaid it fiut^ at Dtliry'^ane in; 1778. I had written 
Rupee, in ‘‘ The Poattivc Man,’’ for kept out of 

afterpieces as much as he could ; and it feH fe who gave Ru¬ 

pee’s by- word of “ Apropos!” with, great oomic ei(iect*i Lee Lewes 
and Fearon disthtguiabed themselves in Tom Grog and Sam Stere, 
which scene Mr.'Coljjadn dndared was the beU sailor-scene on the 
English stage; was no bad judge of such affkirs, Mr. Colman 

wrote the praibgue, whieh Edwin spoke in the character of Lingo. 

When i had had enough of Margate breezes, 1 returned to town 
tvith my hrotlu^, ar.:t little boy. I had now finished nty opera to my 
own mind, and called it “ iftie Castle of AndalushS.” Mr. Harris pur¬ 
posely engaged for it Signora Sestinh who had been the first comic 
singer of the Italian opera; and 1 matched her wntb Italian music of tlic 
most perfect kind, and good-broken B^Ush. To be near the Park 
and covv’s-milk, 1 took lodgings in Gardens. 1 hired a piano, 
add Ur. Arnold used to come and note dtRwit from my voice such airs 
as I myself chose to introduce with h|8 accompaniments into my new 
opera. One morning he had played io me a , beautiful Italian mr to 
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write ivordt; to for Lorenzia. Oo liis going away, the raaid-servaot of 
the Jjouse told nie the gentleman wlio lodged upstairs over my head 
would be glad to.speak to me. I returned my compliments, and would 
he happy to see the. gentleman. An elderly man, tall and elegant- 
lOoking, in night-gown and slipfjers, came into my room, and told me 
the air he had Just Iteayd played was liis original composition ; and 
added with ii^clr good-^hMmowt’j ikat, as understood I was a dra¬ 
matic writw bringing new opera, I, was very welcome to the air, 
and that, if I chose, 1 shjonld have another of his, but that he hoped he 
* might be ellomed to publish thmn ibr his own emolument. Much sur¬ 
prised, I asked the gentiemau his name. He replied Giordani. This 
pleased me y«ars befor* I remembered him and his 

Italian opma-party in Dublin; but being then a younker, smd my pur¬ 
suits falling upon the study .of drawing, painting bnstsand stators, 1 had 
iKJt the sdiglitest aetjuaiotaneff with him. ,Qn afterwards communica¬ 
ting the circumstances of tins interview to Dr. Arnold,;,) he, with the 
frankness that was naiujat t^ him, clmptfuhy consent!^ to allow Gior- 
dfini the sale of his two airs, *wi£h my words and his own accompani- 
meuts. The first air is that beginiunR» ‘^ Heart-beating Repeating,” 
the rival air of Giordam’s celebrated and the second, 

“ If I ray heart surrender,” 

A brother of this Signor Giordani was-with him when in Dublin: 
he wiis a first-rate dancer. They had their Italian opera at the Smock- 
alley Theatre; and soon after the opening, Gim'dani, the fine dancer, 
who could not speak Ediglisbv to the. pit-door, and, as be was 
free of the Itohser ekpeotod to^be ^ and see the play. 

The doorkeeper, riot knowinglet him in; at the same 
time people were enwring, paying their money, Ac. Giordani sud¬ 
denly hit upon this ba^ a spring and 

caper in the first style,of his grweful and*eleganf talent. The door¬ 
keeper immediately knew who he was, and with a low bow admitted 
him into the pit. This fine dancer, Giordani, was also a line skaiter. 
He skaited in a minute;' and, on one leg only, faster than the 
most expert could upon two. He had a string stretched about four 
feet high from five ice, saadinhisfuU course used .to go fairly over it. 
When he had kia benefit at tl>e tbeatfc^ he put in bis bill that he would 
skait on the stage;.nnd thus he'managed it: lie had a number of 
grooves made, and gliding* djropgb.i^Se, with li^reat proficiency in 
his dancing art, displayed all the attitudes of sk^fng^ thb perfect 
deliglit of thespectatoi's, 

At one of dm rehearsals of ** llie of Andalusia,” my country¬ 
man, Mr. Thomas Carter, the composer of thCair of “Oh, Nanny, w'ilt 
thou gang with met” and vvKo had .been brought up in the choir of 
dirist-Cburcn Catliedrai, Dublm,'.,jmessed me to bting him in to hear 
the rausacthis being out of l refused, until he promised to keep 
in the darkhchind the scenea.' lodhe m|ddle of ,d»e rehearsal I felt a 
tap on ibetihoulder ii I turned,, and ^ere stood Garter in full sight, in 
the stage-boat cloae b^ind me. B^orc I could express my surprise and 
vexation, Im whispered—“ O’Keeflb, introduce me to Harrisat the 
same time throwmg his leg over the box, he jumped on the stage, and 
h^gan to direct the -hatul, applauding, grimacing, imutting his ears, and 
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running backwards and forwards along die whole front of the orchas- 
tra—it being a rehearsal fuU band. " That horn too sharp—very well, 
oboe—that passagO aj^m^piano, Mr. Tawir—Iwayp, CJresctsndo! Ha, 
very well.'’. 1 was mortified and cobfoiinded, and i06tt 4'feer missed 
Dr. Arnold, who had pwsvioos to ihitf beeiii as usual, dil^htly attend¬ 
ing his duty with th^han^ All llat^il croSs Mr. 

Harris sthod, at the opposiwi stage-box^ laod remarked, " Why, Dr. 

Arnold is gone !”-^^‘Th bd S'**'®)” repKod he coolly, " wIen you bring 
in Mr.^ Carter to direct his musi^.^’ This gave roe a lesson never to 
bring in either Toro Carter, or any other ab^ujadhtite^ the 

scenes. 

Wilde prompted all my pieces at Covent Garien Theatre. He was 
remarkable for going^ through his kduous taska be 

doing any thing. In person he was very finbi but b^^ his leg by a 
fall out of a chaise.; " The Casde of Andalusi# was his of 

all my plays. This was iny fiderod as act* 

ing manager, (in these latter dntes this 

opera of mine was die firat piece brduglift out by him in t^ capacity; 
it did him great credit. He was eyte:friendly to me; as from actor to 
author; and judicious ^d most acdvo in his endeavourk fo^^^ manager. 
Tlie scenes for ‘‘TlieCastleof Andalusia'’werebyCarver, anativeofDub- 
lin : the first scenes for Crovv-street aftd Cork theatres were by him. A n 
old scene of his painting remained in the Dublin Theatre (Grow-street), 
vrliich the carpenters preserved, as a j s6 that, while they could 
wield a hatchet or handsaw; nb paihter dared; touch it his brush. 
Carver was at this time old and aUing^ an him a 

guinea for every day he whs able or inclined tO landscape- 

painter, in England he Was of the first rank. Tlse mode of the theatre 
is this : a copy ofthedraina is put into the hands of the artist who is to 
plan the scenes (Richards, an R. A. highly distinguished, had the office 
at this time), he considers uponit, makestebdels in gives 

his orders to the painteira. The authb^is brough t into the scene- 
room to give his opinion on the progress of their work. ^T wardrobe- 
keepers, having also their copy of the play, iwoduce the dri^ 
character to the author. After this the several performers when 
dressed, before the curtain goes tip on the first night, make their ap¬ 
pearance before the autUor, te obtain his approliation. Thus the London 
stage is the source rM fouhtein of the fmglish drama. 

At length jhe important ^ght arrived, and " The Castle of Andalusia" 
was performed for the first rime. „ I wa.s afraid to be there myself, but 
its success w'BS decisive. It was acted thirty-eight mght* tlie first sea¬ 
son, the KingW:ommandBS[ it, and I was again m the opinion of the pub¬ 
lic, my friends, and myself, a very clever fdlowi^ Dr. Arnold sold his 
music well, and well he earned his profits, Daly, the Dublin manager,' 
sent me a letter of congratulation, and anoifier of IfiOA for a copy, which 
I sent him by the fair songsthess,' Mrs. Billington, who was going to 
Ireland, and, at the reqmest of Ddly* milled on me for that purpose. 1 
also sent him the models of the scenery done and painted most accu¬ 
rately on card paper by little Harry Hodglns, who bad been pupil to 
Carver, and was at this time one of the eoenOrpainters at Covent-Ghr- 
den. I offered Hodgins a recompose, but he refused it. I remei.^berlti* 
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him in Dublin a boy, from whence lie was brought to London by Carver, 
His celerity in painting was Wonderful: he could, by a knack peculiarly 
his own, paint a wbolw fiat scene in a day. 

Daly sent me the opera of “ The Castle of 

Andalusia,” and very handsomely sent Mr. Harris another l opi. 

Extract from Mr. Riclferd Daly’s letter to me. 

“Dublin, Jan. ]2ih, 1782. 

Dear Sir,-—l lftiYe the happiness'td Inform you, that last night your opera 
of ‘ The Castle of Aiulalosia’ was perforinetl at Smock Alley, anti never wa.s 
there in any kit^Om a piece so well received. The house Was in a roar of 
appliiusc during tne wboles and'-cofliinued ao for many minutes afier the falling 
of the curiainv It wajS ipven out for rbe'ncxt night, ahd an universal peal of 
a|)pi‘obaiioh was given to your name, I spared no ^pense in the scenery and 
dresses, Which are beyohd description beautiful aud piciuresrlue, &e, &c. 

“ A very severe cold prevented 1Vlrs. Dal^ thehappipess of playing Lorenza. 
Lord Wrote an adavirabFe ep^^ for her, vvhich she would have 

.spoken, but for the above reasoii j Miss Jarrat played the part at a very short 
notice, and sung the .songs w'ith gteat applause;^ and Spado w'erc 

capitally performed by Ryuer ainhQ-ReiHy.-' injshdtti^m 1 Will ven¬ 

ture to aliirin, that even yoKrsp|f would be much pleased with the whole re¬ 
presentation. what you mean to gratify the town with next, 

&c. itc. Richard Daly.” 

I remember Richard Dafy a fellow-coni'indher in Trinity College, 
Dublin-be was Of a good latnily in the prOVihce of Connaught; hut, 
when at College, was so given to riot and coramblion, that be was tire 
terror of all public pkecs. In the year 1772 1 was in the green-room 
of Smock-alley Tbeatte, wlidh Daly, at the head of a college party, 
. forced his way into the hodse at the stage-door, beat the door-keepers, 
and dashed into the greeh-w Miss Pope (the celebrated actress, 
and of a most estinifabte prhiite character,) was there, having come over 
from London to play a few nig^ Dhdev the imjsriession of every out¬ 
rage foom thd Wild Irish, shd was greatly terrified, when, for the 
honour of our Green Irianth; I brushed up my bit of Mlh?sifin valour, 
desired her to ialce my arrtir ^ svrord in my hand 

(all w'ore swords in thbab days) I led her tlrrough the riotous group. 
They looked sutprisedi but a Jane for us and gate no opposition. 
I saw the foir lady to her chair, and tvalked by her side to the door of 
her lodgings, where she thanked mfc for my knight-errantry. What 
• renders the almv^e citcutnstahce-femtikabk* is, that^his very dread and 
disturber of all theatres wee, as is shown above, afterwatds himself an 
actor and manager of this very theatre, of Smock-alley, t'was vety in¬ 
timate with hpn, and found him a man of great humanity and a Jtealous 
friend. He married the widow of a Mr. LiitCr, a man ©f fortune; her 
maiden name jpas Bareanti, a fine comic inctresa/ Her father was an I ta¬ 
lian, ahd translator to the Italian Operas in London. Mrs. Daly was 
capitalin all Mrs. Abingdon's parts. ’ 

I brought out my little opera of "!i^e Shamrock” for William 
Lewis’s benefit having chosen the subject from a wish of contributing 
my small shaipe of honours on thC installation of the Order of St; 
Patrick at this period^ founded nhder'the auspices of Lord Temple, 
Lord LWutenant 6f Irelahdi^ piece was made up of Irish charac¬ 
ters and Customa^ pipers, tmd fmriesi^^^fo and gay huri- 
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lers. 1 chose the sirs (Irish) myself, and it was a pleasing perform¬ 
ance. Little Miss Moitis did the principal fairy Frank). 

Wroughton afterwards took it for his henefit. 

His royal highness Prince Edward (afterwards I)aka o^ being, 
a Knight ofSt. Patrick,and as I had written ‘‘TheShamrock,” founding 
it on the first installation of that illustrious Orderj;L wish^ 
cate it to him. I ap)plied to his governor, who very kindly aslced his 
Majesty’s permission. Tlie King said he would have had no objection, 
had his son been older, hut remarked, that Prince Edward was a boy 
too young to receive a dedicatbn. From tin's young princely hoy I 
had the honour of a long and very handsome letter^ written with 
his own hand; Nova Scotia, on hii being applied 

to for his name as a stthseriber to the publication of the four volumes 
of ray dramatic works. Thi§ was in the year 1798. 

I soon after went to reside at Acton, where I had a good garden to 
ray house, a number of walks,. ancT at one corner an arbour, with a 
large marhle table in it, where John, my amanuensil, sat with papers 
and “iten and ink-hotn” before him, i^biist*!,: walking among my 
flowers and shrubs and frttitTtrees, (Thalia Was aided by 

Flora and Pomona,) dictated to him in a loud |olce, he\'er considering 
wlio might hear me from the adjoining ho».sqs, roads aud gardens, and 
the acres of pea-fields that stretched behuld. the house over to Turn- 
ham Green. John went on vvith his double employment of eating the 
fruit in my garden and writing what I dictated, and finished the copy 
of what 1 intended 4br an opera ^ but on sho^ to Mr. Colman,* 
and mentioning my musical purpose, “ Opiepn “ ft W a good 

five-act comedy ; if you will let me have it, I 'will bring it out this,^ 
summer.” I gave it to him. This was ** The Y^ung Quaker.” 

I did not go to it the firift nighty but sept my s^JTant to bring me 
back the result. I stayed at home, passing the time anxiously enough. 
As soon as the curtain dropped, Mf^CoJman packed offJohn to me at 
Acton with the joyful news of its eomplete success. I ventured to 
town a lew riights after ito gratify myselfi as 1 
to share in the amusement I had given to the public; and was indeed 
gratified by Edwin’s (plod, John Palmer’s Reuben Sadboy, Parsons' 
Chronicle, Wewitzer’s Shadrachf.Boaz, and Miss Frodjarn’s Dinaji 
Primrose. This wa^ her first appear6nce in Londbhy a^^^ grace¬ 
ful, modest and inter^iBtlng she was in my beautiful Quakeress. 

The first night there was thron|hoat the play only a single hiss, and 
that only frtflu one person; this was at Edwin in <5iod, stopping at a 
table to drink a glass of wipe. Edwin said to me the next day, 

“ Never intro^ce tllrlnking into a piece that comes out in the summor 
theatre I for in the gsdlery they are so confoundedly squeezed and hot 
and parched, that last night a great thirsty fellow Onvihd seeing rne 
alone in a large room with a bumper of cooling wine at my grasp.” 

I received my third, six^b, and nihtl) author’s nights, and Mr. 
Colman purchased the copyright fromm®» Daly afterwards 

sent me fifty pounds for a copy, My. Colman consented I should ac¬ 
cept it, expressing in a handsome letstef his pleasure at any occasion of 
making a return to me for the great advantages he s<ud his theatre had 
derived from my productions, the ptpfits of hi.s small house being «(v 
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inadequate to tbe recompense I deserved. The King commanded the 
Young Quaker. Princess Amelia, daugliter of George the Second, 
frequently passed my house i t Acton, to and from Gunne.sbury-lane, 
where she lived : her hoiuse stodd left^vand going from Acton 
to Tnrnham Green. I bave often seen a large group of poor people, 
men, women, and children, at a side*door in the vrali at Guhnesbury- 
liouse, receiving pwtions of souf^ beef and bread, distributed to them 
by her Royal Highnesses order. 

About half a mile from toy house, at Acton'Wells, lived Handel; 
and that place thna became the grand rendezvous of the court and all 
the lovers of snbliwe music of bis day. Mr. and Mrsv Mattocks (about 
my time) lived there. 

I brought out my two-act piece of “Peeping Tom” at the Hay- 
market Theatre, And this became as prime a favonrite with the public 
as any of mine. A remarkable drcimistance happened the//r.sr night 
of its representation. Charles Bahnli^^ Wilson, had 

dined out of town, I think at the Spaniard^, a Hamp¬ 
stead and Highgate, hot evet Yecollected their^ljK until 

reminded by accldentafty seeing their own names in the play-bills stuck 
on the liiii|ikesii anho^cihg a neW vpiece Mr. O’Keeffe, called 
“ Peeping Torn,’’ to be night. They dashed into town 

in a postchaise togetbet', Peeping Tom, HarbW *irid the MayOr Of Co¬ 
ventry, repeating their speeches and singing their songs to the stage- 
coachmen, the haGkney*coachitten> gentlemerwjoaehraen, postilions, 
grooms, and waggoners, all jal^ohg the road. p 

During the composhioh of the music by Dr. Arnold, I told him I 
^wished to introduce a feyonrite air of Carolah’s, and Had written words 
*^to iti He asked nie the namn of tW he might probably find it 
in some old collection, '^lt is called the Irk^^^ I .said. 

—“ And what are yoiir words to it tand wlio is to sihg it “ Peeping 
Tom ;--^nd these are ihy words^ 

Merry art; the hells, and merry do they ring, 

Alerry was myself, and merry 

Merry is your ding dting, happy gay and free. 

With a iiierry sing song inerry let us be,” 

And ibis is your !” said the doctor, laughing 

heartily, I immecliately spng the savne air, but very slowly, and giving 
it the real pathos, which had auch%8Ul effect o^iim, that it almost 
brought tears in his eyes. And it lAally is one of the most plaintive, 
sweet, ond heart-rending strains ever composed. 

1 was with Mr. Colman in his private box the first night of “ Peeping 
Tom,’* He Was deligiited with its progressive success^jet declared: 
“ You have done wonders, O’KeeflTe, for E^win before this, but in, 
'I’otn of Coventry you have wrought thfe^huiitiour so high, that even* 
Edwin with all his tip-toe stretch is nnable to reach it.?' Yet, most 
surely, Edwin was capitally humorous in thh said Coyeatry tailor. 

A long time after tire first run of “Peeping Tom’’ in Lotidon, I hap¬ 
pened to meet at the lodgings of Edward fiarloW, bay old friend and 
countryman, a Mr. Johnson, who had been prompter at Drury-Lane in 
Garrick’s day, who got him to be a purser in the navy ; but at this 
time he wa.s treasurer of tlie theatre at Liverpool. We were asking 
him hmv the new pieces, went on at his theatre, their success, &c. 
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“ How did such a piece succeed with you?”—“Oh, went to the 
devil at once.’W'Indeedl tnH how did such a piece?” mentioning 
another.^—*‘ Oh that went to the deyU too/’^V Ha! and how did the 
new farce of ‘ Peepiog.Toro' get pnt’V** Oh went to the devil sooner 
than any of themv~This caused gfeat laughter in Uie room, and Bar- 
low introduced him to me (the author), whom he knew hothing of before. 
—Garten, the treasurer of ,Coyent*^a^^ also been a 

purser in the navy; and one day at dinner at Mr, Colman^ many 
ladies being present, the conversation turned, atoon^ other-sea affairs, 
upon the nature of the shark. To the surprise of the company, Garten 
gravely obserVad,. “ A shark is very good eatingand^on remarking 
our doubtful smile, he added in a still graver mne, ** Why ’tis as good 
eating as a dolphin.'* We looked at each other, and with cornicm se¬ 
riousness the word passed round the table—“ Did you ever eat a dol¬ 
phin ?-~not 1,—-nor I, I never ate a doTphin.’* 

Mr. Harris often good'-hutbohredly aaid to me, Never mind what 
Garten says, when you want money at the treasury, get it from him— 
never mind his shut fingers,’* Garten was mpst zpaloUs for the inter- 
■est of his'employer,.;, V'^'VV. 

About the year 1782, I i^aveljpd in the diligence to Margate with 
Bacon the sculptor. He was yery agreeable and in thte turn 

of h|li conversation. He toM me some anecdote# of ^ King 
(George III.) highly complimentary to Majesty’s good sense and 
judgment, and the benevolence of Ids h^ 1 had iny son Totten- 
liam with me in the diligence, and M questioning him in 

Plutarch, was much'pleased with his apsweM/^ ^ ; ^ 

On my yeturn to town 1 applied to Ijaron Weneel fh^ 
my sight; and sent him hU demand of was 

to have tw'enty-ftve more bad he succi^ded, bit asked his additional 
fee of two guineas as physicianthis toy hrotlier, Who took him the 
money, would not pay. John llunttos, the great it as his 

opinion that electricity might be of service, f tried it, but with suc¬ 
cess. I went also to Mr. Pptt, who had thentlie first name as surgeon, 
but he instantly pronounced that neitlier medical aid nor art could help 
me, and since that I tried ndnei^ ; !The of this injury to my 

;sight was from a cold I got by a fall off the south wall of tlje Ljffey, 
Dublin, in a dark Decetober, bf going out to sup at Ring's End, when 
the play wj^s oyer ^bu^ drenclied, T sat up with my party for sorno 
hours in ray wet t^hes, and ip ^bout a fortnight the effects appeared 
in a violesiK. inflammation of ray eyehds. I tlien tried many remedies, 
each crossing the Oliver, which increased the malady, and my persist¬ 
ing to use the pervmyylf impaired my sight beyond alLhojw. 

OjH; tlifi sTgmng of thd dennitive treaty at the time ot the general 
peade in 1783, I wrote a drama in ope act which I called “ The Defi¬ 
nitive Treaty,” and managed thus. I pmonificd the respective wrang¬ 
ling nations of jhe world, ,belligerOnt sttod, (b«t indeed none 

were sufSired to be the laiJer,) by"cW^ters as as.sctnblcd by chance at 
a table-d'ltote at Spa; and ptotJuc^&cideuts very exactly similar to 
tbe briginai causes and progress of the wars that were at this time ter¬ 
minated i— -showing the part each nation took, what they gained , a ml 
what they lost. All this, %adi m flie single character repiesenting his 
particular nation—a Dutchixi^,'a Frenchman, a German, n Swiss,*an 
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Italian, a Spaniard, a Portuguese, a Swede, a Dane, a Russian, a Prus¬ 
sian, a Turk, an American, an Englislfman, a Scotchman, and two 
Irishmen ; and afterwards the manner how all was roade up and peace 
concluded :“tlm complete alF# in the shape of a tavern party squabbling 
bver the hottie, with sMrimtsheapf'bloodsn^ and hattery, kicked shins, 
Iroken heads, and tattered garments; when, good humour reviving, a 
general shake hands concluded the piece, leaving lomo of them with 
black eyes and broken noses, Mr. Harris was more pleased and asto- 
nisbed at my political knowledge and clear observation in the conduct 
of this piece, than in all I had ever,written before (or indeed since), yet 
was afraid to bring it out. “ Ah! O’Keeffe, he said jocularly, “ I sup¬ 
pose we shall have you in Parliament one of these days," But when a 
London maha|er made this shrewd remark, he did when 

1 was a boy of ten and twelve years old, my pa^ was to hear the 
debates in bur Irish Psdliament r ruscd^ m stand, at the door of the 
House of Corambhs, watch the members, consult their coun¬ 
tenances, which my skill in dTawing f|ua^^ do, and when I saw 

a good-matured fecbof lHpc, lu to ask him to dbsire the man to lot 
me in. Many an awful ami ihoraentous' debate liavc I beard, particu¬ 
larly that bftweenr)r.,|mf^^^^^^ |J[dy Hutchinson, when the latter 
said calmly to Iris ficry^'i»ppoiient,. rest, perturbed spirit !" a 

challenge froril%ubSs was 

The only time 1 evbr: was in the English Parliamtnt^house, . was 
when William VVobdfali brought me into the House of Lords. A few 
minutes after our eniLance, a nhnin otBce wUisp^^^ me, ‘‘Sir, you 
should hot have come idtb the Hbuse of Lords without your hair being 
properly difessed-” I Was a good deal ashamed j and at that instant a 
tall well-looking man yiaihicd am with ftill at his ease. 

I looked at him, and turning to ray monitor said, pointing to the figure 
before rae, “ Why, that man has opt liis hair dressed~look at him, 
rongli-headed, and no powder,"-r^‘VOh he, “that’s the 

Duke of Hamilton;’' ^ 

My piece of ** The Shamrock" haying been only a temporary subject, 
and the oecasioh gone byi ^ the five Irish airs 

of Carolari, which I bad selected j and which had been taken down from 
my .voice by the composer, (airs never before heard by an Engiish 
public) should be lost: ob which I su^ested to him the idea of my 
working at it again, and bringing it out at his.thogjje in another shape, 
I did so, and completed my ** Poor, Soldier." Shield did the accom¬ 
paniments to the airs of Catalan, which I had Sbosen, and those of his 
own original composition; and the melodies altogether were jbeautiful, 
except the introduction of the Song; **flow %ppy tlie soldier who lives 
on his pay." I always thought that a to tiie pk!ce--the 

words arc not mine, neither is thejmtMiicjl^P’#.' ‘' The Sbldier” 
was acted' forty nights the first seaswi:’ ; Tim king commanded it. 
Carolan tlm Irish bard died only a few years before I was born, but 
I spoke With many who knew him and had'bbard him chaunt his min- 
^■trelsies. ‘ ^ ’ ’ ' ' ' 

Mr. Harris itsknd me wKat be was to give me for my night and copy¬ 
right of “ The Poor Sbldrer.” I told, him ^00 guineas: he answereil, 
" You shall have it." Wb’rh his consent Hct Daly have a copy, wfip 
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remitted me fifty guineas, whicK sum I thought Mr. Harris had a right 
to, and ! gave it to him, I to hear that Shield had 

a good return from the sale of his music: his labour, genius, and cheer¬ 
fulness, gained him as much deserved reputation as if all the melodies 
had been his own composition. —^ 

Miss Uarpur (Mrs. John Bannister), who'had been m^ 

Laura, Victoria, Boss, &c, was very happy in N<>rah ; her manner was 
peculiarly her own—so simple, that she sung the 
and nothing but the notes. My name as author was given in the play¬ 
bills the first night of “ The Poor Soldier,” which was thought by the 
public great presuroption^seethmjg as As it is 

O’Keeffe's, we must reciave ityei^ as P?* Hsrt^^ to his friends, 
“ the public did receive fr;; and were hoUrtily^ it.” 

Wilson, who played Father Luke, while the audience,were in the 
Ingliest degree of laughter, came to me 411 the gfenn-roora, and re¬ 
marked, “ Ah, xve get pn very well hitherto, but it will go at one line.” 
“What’s that?” Tasked. “ The Shepp, twp against ypu.” 

“The best line in the piece/’ I repli^vWaUghmg, and fr him 
there, went and placed thyself at ’^e sidC’^wip^^ watch tkgmit 

courtship of Edwin and Mrs. Martyr in Darby.and Kathlehe. This 
xvas over-anxiety on the part of Wilson, for his manner of doing 
I'aiher Luke produced most excellent effect.* At some of the last re¬ 
hearsals Mrs. Kennedy rehearsed in her soldier’s dress, to familiarize 
her to it. V:, 

I laid the scene of “ Tlie Poor Sdldier” at Carton, 

Duke of Leinster, a few mi|ps from Dublin, I uhdet^^ tins piece 
had great success in every part of trelamL as well as bhigland^ 
land, and America. ' , ^ 

In the year 1775 Lwas at a masquerade at Leinster House^^ Duhliii. 
The Duke received the different gtmips at tlm head of the^ 
staircase; I, in the dress of TpuclistPne, ^advanced with ‘‘ salutation 
and greeting to you all.” PreVipus to tny to London in 1777, 

as the Duke had before this often honouiied me with conversations, and 
so on, I called upon him in Kildare-street, an,d asked him to give me 
a recommendation to some of the London managers.. He, replied, 
though he wished me very well, yetshe knew nothing at all aho^^ 

For all this, Mr. Harris was the vehicle of bringing his Carton into 
high notice all over ^ world; ..‘1^8 Duke was smooth and quiet in 
his manner. , * < 

I construct^, an ehtertaimbent of action, song, and. dialogue, for 
the Ha 3 Tnarket Theatre, calledHarlequin Teague; or^the Giant’s 
Causeway.” Mr. Cofman* asked me to do this, from his conviction 
that 1 must be better qudiffed than any body elae, from my knowledge 
of the ioc.aHti« Of my beautiful, grpen, and native sod. I made 
Charles Bannister sing a duet as a giant with two^^ h 
him was dressed as a fine gentleman, the other side a hunting squire^ 
This two-headed giant of mine, as to blunder, might be somewhat in 
the Irish way.; I h.td worked up A dialoMe in tlte Teague dialect 
jirotty highly ; the part was perlbrmed by William Egan. The Pan¬ 
tomime did very xvell, and 1 made Mr.tCclman a present of it, which 
herclhrncd some time after by giving me, unasked, a night at the* 
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Hayraarket. At the top of the play-bills appeared these words—'* For 
the Author of ‘ The Son-itt-Law* an| ‘ Agreeable Surprise,’ in consi¬ 
deration of the very great adytotages derived from them to this thea¬ 
tre.”- This friendly and handBomc gift brought roe a good JElOO. 

In 1762 I had seen the Chefbk^s, in London; they Wore their 
owri dress, and n^rp! tmridsity. In 17S3 more Che- 

rokees came ovBr fi*dro Aroerje^ the latter were 

not so wild in thoir as the forro^ accompanied 

by an Englishipani whb'haddohjg residetl a^ cir¬ 

cumstance, sdnieyears after, tjpardyfoond«l my two-act pie^^ 

Basket Maker’*), of 1782 were brotight to a raorn- 

io^ rebe^rwl at and to show tbi^ the nature of the 

mechanism of the ptage, they were let d^ They 

expressed neither isth-prise dor alarini biit with calm steady visages 
went down, and were again raised on the stepped on the 

firm part of the stage With d%inty and cdroposu^ I stood close to 
them, and paid particUlaT attention to the w hose 

name was Bowles; he was«in thefuU^^^^ C^^^ and not to he 

dlstinguisjied from amative, I had been the chief means 

of introducing civiliztiiion and Christian benevolence among them. 

Signora Sestini beipg engaged at the f|aymarket, I planned and 
finished a three-act Operh, wi& leading cham^^^^ and Edwin; 

the title was ‘‘The Siege of Gpryola”--^^^t^^^^ in the Adriatic, on 
the coast of Balnaatia, in the territory of The event on 

which 1 ftmnd^ my plot 1588, the men hiding 

themselves, and ihe women defending the|^ from the Turks. This 
w’as during the dre^Iul whirs between the Turks and Vcnetians, and 
much about the ti^e of the terrible battle of Lepanto-4tbe of 
Famagusta, in the isle of G^us by Bragamine, against 

Barbarossa, the devil of w an iron hand. Ah ! poor Bra- 

gantinel his fat e— ' ■ — 

Sestini perforiribd;^ and with Edwin, as Cricolo, the 

Barber-Soldier, Whs ihim^^^^^ song and dancing duets; the piece 
opened with all the charactera^^^^^m style dancing in a 

plcasuri^garden. I gave Dr. Arnold an Irish tune for this dance 
and song: the old song was— • 

“ My name is Dicky of Ballyman,,^ 

And 1’m come to conrt you, MKS\nnc, 

'niough you'cain neither card nor spin, 

Nor do any other kind of thing.** ^ 

To! lol, 2kc. 

John Pallner played Ponipeio, the Pipdeata’s Sop, admirably; Mrs. 
Webb, Theresa, theJBarber's George, the young 

Heroine. I had ray share of tbe 'idnid, stxW, and ninth n^btSj in all 
about 100/. (One act of this'*' Sti^OiO# Curyola” ivas mislaid or lost, 
the other two acts 1 geitf to Mr. Hatr%in 1S03, making part of the 
considera^n in my bargain with hiin for my Covent Garden at;- 
nuity of twenty guii^as.) ' 

To oblige Signora Sestini, I made a sort of translation of “ La 
Serva Padrona,” ifl whkh die had been distinguisbed at the Italian 
rOpera; I caU^; ro Servant Mistress,^ and it cauie out at 
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the Haymarket for her benefit ; I had nothing for it^ hut was hap¬ 
py to be of service to Sestini, wh^p w^^ so iniTnitable in Lorenza, 
in vny ‘\Castle of Aiuiaiusia.’’ 1of tvhat became of 

the copy,of thkpiece/^ 

1 dined and passed ah eveiu^ in Comp RaBaaini, the fine 

Italian composer, (about the year 1782^ at Cluh-liouse, St 

JaraesVatreet. i was brought of Bath» a 

great musical amateur: he urged Miss Wheeler (Mrs, Parsloe’s daugh¬ 
ter) to try her talents on the stage, and she succeeded capitally. She - 
acted Celia in my opera of .“JFontainbleau:^ her grand bravura song, 
“Search the wide Creation found,” ,I wrote, and Shield composed, 
purposely for her, Eauzzini was her master: he sung that evening 
some Italian songs in fine style. , 

In 17831 saw Kearsley the bookseller, in Fleet-street, He was civil 
and obliging, but t coaid not get him my price ip beginning to 
sell him my piece of “ Love in a Carhp j" so 1 sold it to Mr. 
whom I met a fe’^ days after, accidentally passing 
street. After salutation, 1 said, “ My Patrick tod 
Luke, are now landed frUm dw Pdcrare^ 
not?”—“No,” he said; “I buy the copyright^Garten wit} tell you 
the price. Good b’ye. Speed your pea!” 

On the 12th of August 1783, |[ie day th» Prince of Wales rcachetl 
his twenty-first year, I brought out at the Hayraarket Theatre ray two- 
act opera of llte Birth-clay, or tfie P^ I had 

written (at Acton) purposely to cpinnieimorate that happy ,o^^ I 

dedicated it to his Royal Highness^ apd a a suitable 

court-dress, proper to appear in 'tbe august 
to him by Colonel, afterwards Lord Lake, a reladoii of Mr. Colman. 
Mr. Colman meditated on my presenting it to Bis; R^ Highness 
myself, but, from the state of ray sight, I had not courage to press for 
this lionoiir. In this little opera, John Palmer did the Prihee, Mrs. 
Bannister Scraphina, Miss George, a pleasing actress and first-rate 
singer, Fiorina, and Wilson the old Courtier, Don Leopold. “ The 
Birth-day*’ succeeded with the most brilliant effect. 

I shortly after removed tp Barnes, eight miles from London, where I 

liad a small house on the Terra^ faiyng the 

seemed like a drawer pulled Out fimin a table, and & 
stone ball at each cornejaa*’ I furnijf^d it myself; but it was a bad niove 
from Acton, as I had now eitW to cross the water at Chiswick 
ferry, or tramp over Barnes Common jtp get to town, nod return home, 
Which I was often forced to do very late at night, and this was dange¬ 
rous ; but 1 had on^ cwyenience, my vicinity to Richfoond, in my 
walks through ^andy Labe, Sheen, to Mr. Colman’s house. At 
Barnes I wrote “The Beggar"OB'.Horsebeck,’ whkh.was brought out 
at the Hay market the same season, and succeeded .to my best hopes. 

I laid the scene in X«piKkm, had a good e<|Uivoque witli strolling 
managers in it. Rdwin was*^exceilent In Cpirny. Mr. Colman pur¬ 
chased my copyright for 30/. and I had my sixA ni|d^t. The King coipa- 
marvded it the first aeasob. ‘i 

The evenbg of the same day on whkb I had presented this piece to 
Mr. Colman sen. I received from him dtefic few lines: , , 
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*' SohO'Squarc. 

** My dear O’Keeffe,—The moment you left me, 1 sat doWn to your “ Beg- 
gar on Horseback,” which pleases me extremely. It is new and whimsical 
beyond measure, and will want no alteration, so set to your opera us soon as 
you can, and moreover come the with me to-morrow, for 1 

ohg to have a laugh with you^^ o Codger- Bring 

your litUc boy and girl vwih youj and I’lK^ 

.Ydur’s,ever,;,' George.C onMAi^.” 

In 1784 r was hajjpy td'he o^e orthe^^^ to the first Com- 

raenmratioh of Handel hf the and weint ra most 

sublime treat. When it wras aft^ the Pantheon, I 

was again present, and was placed by Dr- Arnold, the Conductor of the 
whole, near Ute^Qprj that, shpold t he oppressed by the heat, I might 
the sooner g6t away, I was also a suhserfer to the ^ meeting at 
the Freemasons’ Taveth of the Insth^ Patrick, whither I 

went with my old friend an'd cpUntryraan, Dr,^ K of Qneen- 

sqiiare, w ho was one of tlje earliest founders of tliat nado^ 

I now turned my ihmd to_ an opera for Air. Harris, w consented 
to give me for it six hundred guineas, and I agreed with Shield to pay 
him 1^0/, for doing thie music. The opera came out, and went off tlie 
first, and every night after^ with fhe most brilliant cc/nh This was 
” Fontainebleau, or Our JVay in Fi%nce.’' The King commanded it 
on the ninth night. Mr. Sarjant, one of the band, w'as very excellent 
on the trumpet, andwas heard to great advantage in my song of “ Let 
Fame sound her Trumpet,” set hy Shield,* and sung by .lohnstone in 
the character of Captain Henry in “ Fontainebleau.” Johnny Beard, 
the famous manager,\and first singer of his tinie, pronounced it to be 
the best trurapet-sonjg he had ever beard, and declared he would have 
been happy, when hirpipes were in tune, to have had such an air for his 
own voice. The success of “ Fontainebleau” was unexpected, as 1 had 
two points against me. William Lewises dislike to play in a singing- 
piece, (being no songster, he always told me the only thing he envied 
in me wns my fine voice,) and his partiality for gay dress to set off his 
really good figure, face, and manner. Here,” said he, “ you've made 
me walk about a beggar man, otU; at elbows^ a^^^^ people 

round me with their apjdaiises ^d encores." Yet the well-merited 
applause Lewis gained tn the part o^f Lacklat}d, f^ him to his 

ragged eoat, and made him a greater favourite^th the public than any 
part he had ever appeared in before. 


[7’v ht 
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RECORDS OF WOMAN.—NO. Vll. 

Gertrude,* 

The Baron Von der Wirt, acou#^, though it is believed nnjustlf, as Sn accom* 
plicc in the assassination of> the Emperor Alberti was boiind aftve on dte wheel, 
and attended by his wife Gertnlde, throughout bis last •agonizing moments, with 
tlie most heroic fidelity, Her own Bufferings, and those her unfortunate hus¬ 
band, arc most nffectingly described in a letter Which she aDerwards addressed to a 
female friend, and ffhich .mat^ years ago at ,Hiuirlem, in a book 

entitled t‘. Gertrude Von der Wart, or F%lity* unt^ 

Her hands mete hlasp’d; her 
The breeze threw back her ;hAir ; ^ 

Up to the fcat^l wheer^ \ 

All that she loved was there.^ ^ 

The lUKht was round her clear and cold, 

'fhe holy heaven above; • / 

1 t^ale stars watching to behold 
The night Of earthly love. 

“And bid me not depart,’’ she cited, 

“ My Rudolph 1 say not so I 
This is no time to quit thy side. 

Peace, peace ! F cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for Me to feaif 
When death is on thy brow J ^ 

The world !-^what means iti-^mise is Acre— 

1 will not leave thee now! 

“ I have been with thee in thine hour 
Ofgloryandofbliss, V ii 

Doubt not its iijemory’s living power | 

To strengthen me through this! • 

And t hou, mine honour’d We and true, 

Bear on, bear nobly on 1 ; 

We have the blessed Heaven in view, 

’ Whose rest shall soon Be w-bn.’’— 

And were not these high words to flow 
From Woman’s breaking heart ? 

—Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her ^ 

But oh 1 wi^uch'aWb^W 

With Buelra curdling^ 

■ ■ —Love, loye'l ofmbrtai:hJbh^y^'■'^'r^"-'■''';v': 

wThouj only f/mu,’ sbouldst'^s^^^ 

The win^ rose high—but with them rose 

Her voice, that— 

Perchance thatdatk hour brought repose . 

To happy bosoms-near: 

While sic sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form. 

And pouring her dee^ soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing stopn. 


* The author was not aware, at the time this liUle poem was written, that the 
courage and affection of Gertiiide Von der.Wart had previously been celebrated by 
another writer in ft yet 
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She wipetl iIm death-damps from his brow, 
VVitlvhet ft^ie hands aod soft, 

\Viiose toucnV upon lute chords low. 
Had still’d his heart 6p oft. 

She spread her Hlantle o’er his breast, 

She hathed htHips vvith dew^^ 

And on hii cheefe such hisses press^^^ 

As7oy■ahd:flbpe’:he%^’k4iew.■-''■''■;^, ' 

Ob i lowly are yev 
£nd«nt^:tot^^ 

She had, her aneed--one smile in ,Deaith-~ 
And his worn spirit pass’A 
While o’er a-ruartyps grave, , 

, . Shelthelt on that spot, 

Atui weepitig, bless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it hot! ; J 


1-. H. 


WALkh iN teo®# an!) ITS Ji. 

I WAS awakhnM “rt tairiy hour by an air from the last 

opera of Padtd, ac<aimpkBiedy^^^;h^ the most Italian mantjer, my fair read¬ 
ers inay devise, oh a guitar sprung vvkh true Rornan-krings, by one of those 
rambling rhapsodiSts Who every whw abound in “ the sweet South.” J 
arose vvtth more than ordiiSary alacrity ^t^^ the thvitajtion, and, peeping out in 
my dressiiig-gownj found the tab^ of my sitting-room already covered with 
Camhos, Intaglios, amd Mosaich^ which, though inferior to the cfn^f-d'tmms 
of Dfoai Girometti, atid Rinaldi, were in my eyes, yet unpractised 

in thesa inysteties, mifocles which mij^ht well have claimed, and deserved, 
the approvmg nod hf h Ghllihi 5; C followed for all tastes and capaci¬ 

ties, from the smoked/COpy of a Ronasohe, or the retouched Marc Antonio’s 
of the Ohalcigraphyj/ to the last freshrcaught brigand of Pinelli, or the labo¬ 
rious landscape of whehn ; coins, neu^ old, from the Antonihes and 
Gallietii of two haiOchs, up to tho’^ a false Peninax ; ex votos 

of every degree of Ostia, lachrymatories, and 

lucernsej from the iietru«a Trat% of ev ery form and patina ; 

in fine, evetf apeeifcs wanton purse, and a great 

appetite, is gtnTemlly tempfed in a first visit to the E City, were thrown 
itr the rnosl artful and fescinactng cOhfo^^^ I opened my door 

and called for ray cicerohd^a port^^ of the pomp and circumstance of all 
Italian travelling, but at Rome as essee||hil as the Fiappet at Laputa), and was 
much surprised to find him surrounded by a large ^ and smiling circle, to 
whom he was disiributidg^. with a lava inufl-boai^^ hts^^^and, nods and pro¬ 
mises, and oracles oU'‘** wth;’’with the solemn satiilnietion of the newly- 
pnmioted Secretaiy to the Archbishop of'Grenada. Tbe':^* geu tle 
Were the olgect of these condescensions, were the proprietors or appraisers 
of the treasmes which i hadjustleft, anil had come at an early hour to soli¬ 
cit the protection'of his "^gtiora f had hrouMt bis propitiatory offer¬ 
ing, and this prelimitiary over, wereaeated in the order of their coming, near 
each othth; and on mart! friendly terms' thah> was natural or decorous for 
rivals or belligerents. The anticamera was apecioua, and quite filled: no 
deerone could bmist of a mdre cldwdksd lerw. The convermtion which 
followedj' was k the best tonepf anthml^tanism: the pufseand gusto of 
each newvamval WHS discussed, vvith ijrQrfo aoce mystery} hut no imner had 
1 advanced tntp the circle, than (hd whole ^ene chan^d } a lambent smile 
glimme]dd*'titver ^ir laces, and the whole rose at tmea, and assailed 

me with'iheiT joint supplications. -In all this, however,vtbete was no rude¬ 
ness either of manner or matter; >n the chntraty/eveiy thing was wheedling 
and seductive; th^ apoke-and gesticulated enoughbut throughout all. 
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ihcre was a certain iniploriiia; patience in the midst of their importunity— 
soirielhing so touched with that essential havour of politeness, that idiom of 
the city, the “ urbanity/'which in all times, has been th* tlisiinciive of 
Rome; something in look and language, sbill.astrativeof that'* imheism’' 
which separates tliem from the ‘^accento vibi?to" of Florence, and the slat¬ 
tern brogue of Naple8,^that 1 confess I found no ordinary difficulty to pre¬ 
vent their eloquence from prevailittg over iriy pnidence, and to limit my ex¬ 
penditure for the present to a few wojfwwd puiuhases #^ Indeed, 

no one could be in a better mood for bemg was; every thing 

favoured them, the dimatt^ season, hovcltjr, and:the' satisfaction which 
everyone feels the day after he has arrivid in a n|W*place.^^^^^^^ 
were open, and looked into the Piazza i a refreshing breeze, the enlivening 
Tramontana of the month of October, blew from them above my head~ 
there was an effulgent bine skyi depth andL Sptead, and un¬ 

spotted by a single cloud, before me ; inthe humours 
and gaieties of the same sort Of com^ ftqm vvl/icli PJaiitas probably 
once sketched, and from which PineI}i itiU 8k|tches, his portraits or carica¬ 
tures. VVith such sights and sounds, and an apartrnent recalling In its busts 
and paintings some images of.the anOient town, I .could not but feel the 
buoyancy of a first arrival. ; Mad^cdeStael.in the spirit of her own Oswald, 
extracts some poison, from these flowers; butathe “ grief of joy’^ which .she 
attempts to cast over the complexion of all travelling, rnust suffer very nume¬ 
rous exceptions. Whaievm it may be: ip flfo North^^^^ South every face 
brightens, every heart comes outupon its filqe, at the arrival of the stranger; be 
is every where iiresenied, in the looks of those vylao approach him, with the 
most flattering mirror self-love can desire, for hiSrreal or supposed jiCffections. 
This welcome, indeed, is soon pbliterated by a scepod, aud a second by a 
third—wave wears out wave, and face, face/but this reaspawhy 

vve should not enjoy the pleasure while it endures, besides that it is arranged 
with a discretion quite calculated for our Owm conve^^^^ The novelty 
wears ofi‘ in the inostapropos moment possible ; just at^the time that we are 
gradually becoming acquainted with our new ebuhtdv, and have already 
.Gvrmed a sort of habitation and a name in the ppjnlpnsbnd affcciions of our 
[u-o tempore fellow-citizens. ITie caineos, as i Said, were not bf Diez, nor 
of any one like him ; but there is always, eVen in the most awkvvard ofihese 
productions, a sort of cousin-german likeness tP antiquity. The engravings 
were glaringly apocryphal, but the panegyric; wh them in was 

in ihf. softest “ euphaism” of the art. The vases w^ old, 

and had nothing to atone for their ** hcavipesSi j-’ but then they were from the 
‘* best models,’’and ten or iweivp bad beenpiurchased the day before, for his 
studio, by a very eminent artist. I sof^n perceived there wa| no alternative; 
I purchased j; know not bovv much trash* from mere good spirits ; and hav¬ 
ing thus arranged with, “ the genius loci,” hod satisfied all 

teinpcws, and exigehesesprfh and place, was proceeding tp abut the doors 
of my anti-chamber, when I observed -at .theentrance a supplicant who had 
hitherto escapefl my phserVation. , “It is the.Erk; Vincenzo^-/says -iny valet, 
“ ma qnesto e’; una gentaccia cha non. fa pet la V. E.” I thought otherwise, 
und “ minor’.oss|rvaatp* as he was^ 1 beckoueff him to ep^r.; *||e had 
yet ohtaihed the permisnon of. the valet, aod .hesitated, but soon recovering, 
smiled, bowed, and advancing tloyvly to the table, plar^, in defiance of the 
uneasy and angry glances of mjwtlei de places a large basket of fruits and 
flowers before me. He was a. striking contrepitp the of Sterne; theie 

wa.s nothing of that .pale and sujffenng benignity, which throw's a sort, of 
mellow lustre over the patriarphal'phystognomjiei of Guido ; the forehead was 
neither large not thinly sprinkled wilh“ thi Jfbw silver threads” of old age, 
nor were the eyes bent resignedly otai the earth, a* if they already measared out 
his grave, or raised to heaven, as imploriDg the return to his original cimn- 
try. The portrait was altogether-from ariother school, not less classical 
perhaps, but a little less elevated i Bocc^'cio and Bandcllo futnish^^^l^^ 
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original aotl Ihe rapdera aicndicaut, in appearance, certainly had 
uot degenerated in any wtiyj&om his;predecessors, IJis figtir^ 
stSd qast in the fuU prnportians of a cliKiaU’: where Nalure in all her,pro- 
diictioha seems tp have'a,tta|ned niaiurit^^^ it the full 

advantage of sweep, arid and the head, which ro^ out of this pic* 
thresnoe drapery*, unison with the frame winch it, su 

The life of a “ Frerte Qulteur,’* if not very “ joyeuse,’' is very wholesome; 
and travelling, exercise, the flush and fervour of the climate,'actiog upon a 
strong and perhaps fiery temperament, threw something of a good>humoured 
twinkle into his large Jblack eyes, and a kindred dash of health and good 
spirits across nis cheefesi still farther heightened by a thiok darh beard, which, 
to the readers of the early novelists, .recalled a thousand “jpleasamit” recol- 
iMtjons^ nbt tobegotrid of vvithout a questionable smue; il Fra: Vincenzo, 
however,; was, was repnted to be, a very excellent man ; and I confess 
“ tlie brio” and *^butna^^ raanner evinced, did 

not in the least diminish my opinion of his ascetic and conventual virtues, 
t I hever was presented fruit aqdiloWers^ “ exigeance,’’ or accepted 

them with moire graiitudef' ^ .contrary to the advice of my 

valet, and in exchange a thons^^^^^ nnd a low how, concluded the 

visit. I hurried over trgf breakfast^ Wllat despatch 1 couldi and in a few 

minutes found myself in the Piazza. 

The Piazza di npagha has no resisinblance ta|iny: thing or place I had seen 
at Florence. It wants die rustvthe quaintness^ and the republican frugality 
of the Cinque Cento- It is^^^a flashy, distilled,sprt of thing; its primness and 
propriety brings die imagination, not into cN iniages of ancient gvandenr, 
but into something neither old nor new—a sort of third«ratc square at Paris, 
or a first-rate square at Bourdeaux or lisle. The fact is, the English have 
gone about vvashing and whheWitsliing their way before them, and have so 
conspired against the, abotninatiohs of the Conibent, whether they be 
popery or oyster-shells, that we Ouglit ho^^^^ to despair even of the Modern 
Ba^don; and inay one day h^^ see her as Protestant, and as well swept, 
as London herself. Jitegent-street was hullt, or rather got up, like the crown¬ 
ing scene of a ChrisrthaSrmeW or two ; and this square has 

been purified into something present^^^^ polite in about twice that 

period. . Of the tvvo I should consber, die latl^^ greater miracle, con¬ 
sidering the operators ; and know nothing like it in our times, and little in 
antiquity, unless perhaps the cleansing of the Augean stable, which some 
consider a protorype of the chpirersidh of b Englishmen are quite 

complacent upoip bi® ®^^t®<’^®fph05^^^ but I have my misgivings still whe¬ 
ther they he quite fight. ^ T^^^ and si^dis ibr the rich 

|tains and muddy complexions of thg, ancient huildings. The sober livery 
in which ft was once clad, like the rest of the town; lias now 
and there cannot be a gfealcr contrast between lbs week..and holiday suit of 
a Monsignore’s equipage, than between its present, aa^f d-deeonr phy^iog-. 
nomy, Its proportions have resisted a little better: there l^as bcen h'^eat 
tevolution, to be sure, amongst the chiBincy8;hutail the other features ^ an 
Italtan parentage have been religioaaly presenred, hphw. Little regularity, 
Imvvever, eidsts on any side-r-it is hroaidenongh at the Bahttino, ami then 
goes rambling dp^n into a point at the Propaganda; towards the Pincian 
and San Eisiiaim there is a fine line of fine honscsat the Scala they arc 
Only bferior to their neighbours just mentioned; hat a little 
sort of;confusion lias made its ivayamongst them; th^ sfecra to have been 
in a coun|iy dance, and to have ^ot &ut**,Beside8 being of all dimensions, 
they arc of all pretensions, and represent very exactly the gains, and some¬ 
times, in a sort of a Aors-d’muwc laste, the architectural erudition and ori¬ 
ginality of the pjpoprictor. The lower part is economized into shops, or squan- 
♦Icred away in pmicochart} except where Englishmen and lodgings interfere: 
the upper part, to the fifth story, are apaitamcuti con mohili,” and all this 
ft intersected by hotels (and those of the first port and title at Rome); 
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irniihies, and coach-houses bring up the rear, and nothing is wanting but a 
church or convent to forni a piquant epitome of the ^ole town. Nothing 
is more harlequin than this distribution; but what is lioi so at Rciroe ? The 
interior is quite as mongrel as the extfrior, and the first floor as much as the 
fifth; they agree only in oiic patticular-^the extreme indiBcretion*’ of their 
prices, an evil not likely to be remedied, till the downfall of travelling and the 
Holy Alliance. In the ceriire of the square, or very nearly so, is the Palace 
of Spain, from which the‘‘PiasEZa'* derw^^ its *name. It iS a large and 
cleanly-looking budding, thcmeagrenieriU of which are altogether lost in the 
crowd of rivals whieh It has at Rome. The gorgeous bearings of the 
master of both worlds bvtaf the portal, and which^ikeso many other contrasts 
here hetween names and things, excite a world of philosophy in the parsers 
by, these Aimoiries,” and an imperturbable porter, who watches at an 
entrance, through which scarcely any one ehters, are the only tokens of the 
existence of an embassy within. If this were a well-calculated modesty, or 
ajudicious temperance of display, I should marvel, but commend, ani think 
it the most appropriate reflection of the mme||y it was intended to represent; 
but the case is ludicrously the reverse. Tn# tone about this sanctuary is in 
‘‘the Spagnuolissimo Spagnuolo;*' every thing breathes the very perfec¬ 
tion of that most sublime indifference to men and things, which has 
often been demribed as tbe distinguishing charactesstic of the nation. Dur¬ 
ing the constitutional interregnum, there v^re some grounds for this ; no 
one can forget the guerilla warfare carried on in threat and counter-threat 
between the Papal and Most Gatholic courts in the affair of the Nunzio Gius- 
tiniani. The representativc igf a government declared not to exist, though in 
constant and necessary relation with the Hol^ See, could not very consi?- 
lenlly be received as a real personage in public. He was considered as a sort 
of “ shadow of smoke,” a “ magni nommis umbra,” a nondescript between 
life and death, amongst the cotps diplortialii^ue, and tolerated only that busi¬ 
ness might be done, though officially qualified at the same, time as dcprh’ed of 
all legitimate and divine-right authority to do it. Not being received, he 
could not receive; and the country he represented being poor as well as 
proud, rather than not be first, he found it as convenient as it was dignified 
not to be at all. The “ restoration” was hailed by alffriends to social order 
and good living at Rome. Hut though the French arm.v has been now scat¬ 
tering every kmd of old and new blessing for some time over Spain, I am 
sorry to he obliged to admit that its outpostr here have little profited by the 
piendmeni.; the sacrosanct retreat looks as deserted and sad in the midst of 
its jubilee, as in its sackcloth and ashes for the “ abomination of desolation” 
under the Cortes. The palace itself, on entering, is a good one; nor 
has it any other defect so great as the want of inhabitants. It is much too 
large, if not for the majesty, at leas* for the hospitality of its master.—On 
leaving the Palace of Spain, and proceeding in the same direction to the 
Strada Frattina, wf find iit the extremity of the Piatrsa, and forming the 
whole of the side towards the “ Strada del Angelo Gustodc,” the Pdazzo 
of the Propapnda. This inslitutiop, second oiily in its influence to “ the 
Holy Office,” may be considered the brigin, no means the type of 

all the societies which since bm been established for the cbhveremn of 
Jew, Infidel, arsd Chnatian>vefiffie whole world. One treads m ils precincts 
upon almost every quarter uF the ^be ; but revolution aiid {distresses have 
shorn it down to a meagre irn^e of what it once was, and the skeleton has 
not much more activity or vigour than roost other nblitical skeleto The 
SSciety de Propa|andf, &c* is d^cribed as a sort'bf East India Company of 
prqselytism, an j us misslonarieibre to be 1^^ from Lapland to Australasia. 

It is a striking thing to meet thus this sticcessbr tb the glories of the ancient 
capital, and to find Rome extendiug her hut^red arms anew, without legions, 
or eagla, or mcn-of-war; or East India arm iei^ or apy other weapon than 
mere mind, over the greater pot tion of the habitable glbue, In the cast, reli¬ 
gion makes an esscniial portibn of bumap jexistence, and, in some shape or 
voLi Xtl. t ■'* * 
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other, is interwoven into every detail of human intercourse. The suppres¬ 
sion of one mode of belief makes |;)Iace for another,—faith is a sort of neces¬ 
sity, and want,—the change of the form or agent does not change the*pas¬ 
sion, and the expulsion of an old guide, only throws the convert for his opi¬ 
nions and conduct on ific new. .Japan, China, Paraguay, are covered with 
monuments of their ieal and triumphs. In general they nsive at present the 
good sense not to abuse either. The Marohite church of Mount Lebanon, 
rescued from the neighbauting contagion of Eutychianismj Nestorianism, 
and may 1 add Okaltsm, in the time of the cputicil of Latefan, in 121v5; the 
Melkite Armenians, whose very flourishing island of; San; LaEaro makes so 
considerable a portion of every traveller’s Venetian recoliecf^ Greek 

Catholics of Smyrna, of the IsTands, and particularly of Syra, where they live 
in a sort of Paraguay reputdic under the spiritual and almost temporal 
authority of an ttahan rerigious i the Catholics of Egypt^ of Syria, and indeed 
of most other portions of the East, are all colonics from the;Propaganda, anil, 
in one way or other, under the guidance and protection of thus all-embracing 
institution. England herself r*nks high in the category: her four ajxrstolic 
friars are missionary, or fV6]%andist authorities, and ought to be more 
alarming to the nerves of ottr polilico.!eeclesiastical orthodoxy, than even the 
Irish Catholic Ghnrch itself,—whigh, though connected with the same 
establishment, is achuicl^pfrse, and'contains up; and dovvn a certain sprink¬ 
ling of ecclesiastical democracy?, In the college are educated principally in¬ 
dividuals from the difterent Easterh nations, and sometimes, though rarely, 
Romans; but the Eastern langtvages, the chief object of their study , after the 
first preliminaries, from Efpenius or BUxt'orf, are generally left, with all the 
advantages which they unqiiKstionably possess,? to time and place A resi¬ 
dence of six months, as 1 heard from a bishop “ in partibus,’’ vvlio had lately 
returned from Damascus, will give a suftieieuCy ol Arabic, at least for the 
Sunday explanation of the Gospel. The Marmiites educate for themselves: 
and they have a convent near San Pietro in Vtiicole, wliere they muster a 
community which varies from six to sixteen monks. The Greeks also have 
their two churches, and the Afnicnians have more than once evinced the 
desire to extend their establishment to the Holy City ; but the celebrity of S. 
Lazaro ought lo sufffce them for the present. Its press, known over all 
Italy, has lately added to its distinction, by the t^scovery and publication of 
the Armenian Eusebius, which has supplied so large a portimi of the 
“ Canon.” 'Die French Orientalists attempted indeed to divide these glories, 
or to anticipate the award orposterity; hut the efl'ort was not more success¬ 
ful than the claim of their itiusicai “ literateurs” to the “Lcltere Haydine,’’ 
which have been since restored to their right owners, A jrroporllon of these 
men supply the deficiencies of thg Prqpa^nda, and possess eonsidcrabie ad¬ 
vantages over the original Prppagaiidhj|.; The interior of the building [ire- 
sents nothing very reroarkablBi except hovv and then an Armenian inass, with 
all its “ tlnunabulism,” and nasal singing, an(h«,“ incQndite music,” and 
what was once the ri val of the Medicean, the Oriental press of the city. It 
is now exceedingly limited in its copies and works, and; presepts the public 
with little more than a fcw^Wb^fl■ou( ih^g&^ a'Wm'thy com¬ 
peer of the ; effete chjdcography. ;l'|o^j)^ who lives;, at 

the extremity Ogives two or ilhee dilnled: essays^^^ passage; 

but as if he were publishing for tire Ghiversity of ®fprd or 
some discretion for himscili and the .phblife, 'stops jadicionsly there. With 
all the advantages of a constant Contact with whatever is most intellertual 

in the East, Griehthllttei^^^^ acafcely phe of this 

Vatican noticed ih the Cattdi^ne of yet appeared. The 

mechanical mart of the estabU^nent' fcaM^ degree of praise: 

the type still employed does not rank above that of uie priming presses of 
Cbnsuniinople, used for the Greek or the Syrian press of Ganomn, or the 
Arabic of Mar Antorrf. Indeed the two latter appear to have been rurnished 
from the treasuttstaf th< Propj^nda itself;—the first was contributed by the 
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friendly assistance of the Greeks of Vienoa. I was anxious to see die in- 
luaU's, aild the nature of their adiuitiistfktion: ..and as 1 had to delay a con¬ 
siderable time for one of the saperidrs^ t6 had a letter of introduc¬ 

tion, who was to ihtre^u^’ foe to another, and the other to the cardinal-pre¬ 
fect, I took this opportunity of satisfying, compendiously, foy c^ I 

leant against a dOor m Ohe Of ihfi great liatis, and watched, frdm foy conceal¬ 
ment ih)| comers-ifoandghfoifo^. Nofoing could be more exciting to the 
iniaginatibn, than of varipus nations and naa^ners passing 

before roe in their representatives,* Itls a gallery of the most perfect models 
for the eye and feelings of an artist The fust appearance was strikwg. It 
was a prelate of about sixty, who> after having discharged his duties with the 
congregazionei WasVeturning home; a young student approached him, and 
after die manner of the East, raised the hem of his black mantle to his fore¬ 
head, and then kissed it. He was dismissed with a geade benedictimi, and 
an afiectiotiate (foXj) ’gjrfofo 'He Was a Greek jSeiradTTjy, or bishop; and 
the glcaui of dusky s^shihe, thfongh Which he then passeri, in &e lower 
jiart of the hall, threw open to foy admlradpn all the peculiarities of his 
nation and funclioiis.- He was not tallji ifor^had he aiiy of those lofty and 
muscular forms, which 1 mote thfo ohee %^ in the Greek papas, 

who, half warrior and half priest, in the mountainous regions at least of 
Greece, accompanies his .flock in all the fofltca}j.ies aifd dangers of their multi¬ 
farious life, and is to be seen as often imthe front of the battle, encouraging 
the combatants of the Gross to martyrdpm, as over the sick bed of the shep¬ 
herd, or at the espousals of some village Helen. His was a far different port: 
courts, and councils, and the polish of the mOs| polite, and the kindness of 
the most kind, seemed to have modelled hrm into a very mirror of Ghristian 
philosophy. The cameo outline of all his features; the Platonic serenity of 
rye and mouth ■, the antique deticacyund contraction of his brow, (the cha¬ 
racteristic of the Jupiter Meilichius pf his ancestprs) j a beard Worthy of the 
admiratioit of Julian; and upon Whifoi age had only just begun to lay 
his hand, silvering it over with a certain grirv'e cast of thought and expe¬ 
rience,—such were the elenients of a portrait which, were I occupied upon a 
companion for “The School of Athens,'^ I should have chosen as the 
noblest tfolineation of a Basil or a Chrysostom. He \vas met at the 
entry by two figures of a very different character and country. Two Maro- 
nite monks, in low and earnest conversation, were on their way to the 
interior. Their habit is in the extreme simplicity of the primitive orders: it 
i.s confined round the waist by the leathern girdle of the Arab Bedouin, and 
hangs gloomily from the bead above, over the emaciated cheeks and bent 
eyes of the anchorite. The rapid guttural accent and rhythmical cadence of 
their sentences, so entirely in harmony with this costume, tinged the com¬ 
mon-place of every object about me With a sott of sullen and (lisiaht remem¬ 
brance of the East; and as^ey paced away in the corridors to the chapel, 

I believed myself tfopc mof^in the radely^cxcavated galleries of Mar Antom. 

1 was awakened fioiri this tranquillizing fovcrlc By a crowd of young,students 
from “ the Niisareno,’’* one of “ the. Seminarii de Nbbili,” for the education 
of the cadets of noble families pf foe Stfoi whom their paren ts or 

their inclinations dfotiWe for foc^ and who intrude here, ftora 

time to time j Jese to vifo fo|h to lofoige. _ ^ Thtyfofote stockings, and pu rple 
“ fiocchi'* and Herical cockefoh^ foe light Europeali dress Pf the young 
Italian monsignore Who cOndaeted them, could scarcely he more opposed to 
the “unsophisticated”^ Eastern moqk, than foe mobility and 

affectation of his IpPkkifo mahh|t to the natute and severity of his behaviour. 
Perceiving I had excited some Pttriosity, and pot choosing to rely any longer 
on the promises of the attendant, 1 dweired ntesenting my letters to another 
day, ind re'tumpd to exfonmc; the exteri^^ it is notorious, even at Rome, 
for the excesses of its absurdity. Next to the Sapienza, andthc Church of 
Sari Carlo at the Qiiattro Foniane, which'are swelle germane” in extra- 
va^nce, it is the most intrepid violation "pf all good taste of any which eag , 




be met with in the whole city. The fa?ade or front towards the Piazza, it is 
true, is hardly to be ineluded in this censure; it is sedate and simple enoi^h: 
a shield ‘‘bedropped” with th^ Barherine bees, imihediate^^^ 
points out the origin of its foundation, and invites to the “ Urban’’colle^ 
the attentio.i and inrjuirics of, the stranger. But the side in Proceeding from 
the Palace of Spain, is a coinpilation and category of the most heinous defects; 
h is a chimaera of all ugliness, a gigantic inuBtraiion of all the vices and in¬ 
consistencies of the poct^ It is diflicul t to give a just idea of these eccentri¬ 
cities but by sight.; but no one, who haa^^ them, can ever forget the 

torture to whiem every line htis been reduced to^fo simplicity 

and utility of its origin and iirtentiprt* the roupd-^^^ of expressing 

every thing, the dhlocalion of ali tridesj, ^fheldisp^^^ orders into an 

“ olla podrida’’ of ununaginable-architecture^ member of 

it is infected. 1 cotdd scarcely pass it Wdthbut inyokihg an earthquake ; the 
only shape in which it would be at all bearable would be in the shape of a 
ruin. It is said that this building was one of the last productions of Borro¬ 
mini : he soon after fell by his own hand, Ifhat the architect of such “ an 
atrocity” should have so termkiated his career is ouite natural (it is only to 
be regretted that be did not do the public justice a little earlier); but that be 
should have berii perniitted, nnd been paid, to perpetrale this flagrant act of 
lunacy, under the eye aVtd protection of a^ Rd&tan ptmU and in the very 
sanctuary of the Arts, w-ill appear hicredible to any one, hut^^ t^ traveller 
who has been at Rome.* 1 looked in vain at the termination of the street 
for the imlccorpus epigram or sarcasm in stoiie, which liis enemies are said 
to have shaped out tor him. Bui 1 confess with all my anxiety to discover 
something which might iul’iify the irnaginations of his biographers, 1 could 
hiid, with Cicognara, little more than a rude console supporting as rude a 
balcony. A pasquinade, of a similar kind, against Bernmi, is said to be 
concealed in the fayaije of Saint Agnese in the Piazza Navona; but the ob- 
scrvaiioo, like so many others “fails k loisir,’’ was made for the buikling, 
not the building made for the observation. The history of the arts in Italy 
teems with these ingenuities, some of them of no corisequenee in themselves, 
but excellent hints of^the spirit of the times, straws which show how the 
current sets, and which sets speculation on the search, and ofi(qi leads an 
idle man, in his own despite, to a discovery. 

On leaving this portion of the Piazza, we comq.'ltp the “ Seala,” or “ Sca- 
liera,” and which, if a good thing greatly and unnecessarily disfigured, might 
justify a disgraoeful augmentative, ought rather to be called “ the Scalo- 
naccia.” Opposite is the “ Fontana della Barca”—an extravaganza I believe 
of so great wfles/ro as Bernini himself. N othing can be more incon- 
gruousfy or feebly imagined; a coarse coKceif/o clumsily translated into stone, 
iTit had a thousand orthodox authoriticts from untiqnlty to support it, should 
be got rid of, notwiihstaodiiig, without the kast rrinorse; but a boat 
spouting water like a Triton, iain such a violation of Greek and Roman, as 
well as ev^ery other taste, tha^ I ain at a loss to imagine bow it has not been 
destroyed long since bv ah tinaniinoua^^^^^^^^ on the part of the 

Archaologia, Consalyi, whq^b^ motf hrCadth’’* and eenercsity in his .ad¬ 
ministration ^han most ecclesiastkal hibisters, to anticipate this 

catastrophe, and measures were actually taken Tor the siuiting of another 
.fountain in the neighbourhood; hut the great work was on so Lilliputian a 
teak* owing to the economy of the architect or die poverty of the Camera, 


* Martino Lungin was anbllier of these arehttectnraliuadibett, but had more 
gaiety and “ tooro method In his hiadnesa,” than bis atrabilious suc¬ 

cessor. His practical'” humours” w»Te all of the allegro kind. Nothing, aitiongst 
tlw freaks bf^Cellini, exceeds the ntyatliicntion of the hot^pital physiGtau, in Passeri. 
His architecture is perfectiy sober; the “ Cembalo,’’ or 
one of the noblest edifices at Home, is his great achievehteht, and worthy of die 
iamaofmahyamoredlihhiiikhed^^^^ Th«ioteri^f:iahy^^^^&^^ 
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tliat it acquired, before it bad got half way, the ssuMquet of “il gran 
. Pozzo.” A name iti Rome is like ati 0. P. war in England: the fountain 
disappeared, like iheGurtian ralf, in the night, and the neJfet day Pasquin ad¬ 
vertized* for its recovery,' and enjoyed his triumph and laugh in the midst of 
the whispered applauses^oTatl Rome, The correttiou of architeetural abuses 
here is an ungrateful task—" the never-ending, still bcgitiBihg work'’ of the 
Danaids, is the only “ worser” kind of employnnegt of the two—it is a sort 
of hook where there are so Dtiaiiy errors, that U is quite as easy to Wrn as to 
correct them. Consaki either adopted the sui^estion of his rival (for Pas» 
quill is the only controlling pb#er here), or was called dff by other and more 
imperious avocations. The fountain was altngether forgotten, and Bernini still 
enjoys his dubious peputation. Thisisitheqentreofall the *‘ bel far niente” of 
the Piazza. Vetturini, in their plush jackets,: battling for cus tomers, m/Ws de 
place eyeing anxiously the “ antis” on every new carriage, and anticipating al¬ 
ready a golden harvest front ■ * the Consciencede tout voir” of every new horde 
of Gypsies or Eiiglishmen, cardinals servan ts bargaining for their frugal din¬ 
ner at some favourite ‘*Friggitore,”;ramb1ing Mosaicisi8, subaltern Giceroni, 
German artists, crowding to their at Frantz’s, in all the aflected 

naivete of manner and costume,-Which, belongs to the iegitimate descendants 
of the school of John of Bruges, or Lttic of Leyden, Gapucins, and English 
nurses, and harlequin and punch, and John J^ull dVertopping the whole, in 
the supremacy of his own loftier absurdities,—these and a thousand other 
images, which from the rising to the setting of the stm course across the 
eyes and brain, in this never-closing theatre, are to the inhabitants of the 
happy spot, what the carnival is to the whole city,—-a kind of kaleidoscope 
for the most indolent and apathctic» for at least four months out of the twelve 
during the whole year. The fountain forms the nucleus, and, if it does not 
merit it for its sculpture, it does for its water; it is supplied by the unrivalled 
Aqua Virgo, of the Imperial city, and the water-drinkers of modern times 
may boast that it has lost nothing of its original purity. They manage these 
things here better than we do in England: for there is some dift’ereiice, I 
must confess, between this free and ample rushing of the wholesome springs 
of the earth into their natural atmosphere, and that njiiudlin, mud water of 
our city pipes, where all that makes water tolerable, is left behind either in 
the wood, or the leaden channel, together with the dregs, which it is com¬ 
pelled to deposit in its progress. The “ Scala” succeeds to this, with an air 
of singular disproportion. It ought to have been the finest thing of the kind, 
even at Rome, for with all due reverence to the magnificent Ara Cadi, there 
are no stairs in the world, 1 imagine, so nobly crowned as these. A.s it is, 
all possible pains seem to have been taken to make it as little to the eye. 
as it is really great to the judgment and experience of every resident on us 
summit. One comes up to the obelKik, after 1 know not how many pauses, 
and is astonished as he seats himself down on the last parapet, at the false 
calculation which he made below. It is divided and subdivided like a village 
sermon; one conies at its merits by analysis; and it is indebted for all its 
effect to triai only and reflectipm .The sw^ are most ample, and sweep 
away like half a street from one side to the other. The landing-places arc 
little squares ; the suffhiesj and airrest receptacles in Rome, Jqi beggars are 
supposed to htfwithin the precincts of its haliustrades; and as it is the high 
road of every thing rich, and prodigal, in the shape of a stranger at Rome, it 
is usually as well furnished, as an artist Could desire, with every species of 
picturesque wretchedness which can he collected jn a Southern capiul. The 
most inveterate, an^ “ invaloablei” hcf^ars at Rome, the best models for 

* “ Chiunque ritroveril sia intere, sia fpfxzatf,-,, la FontHnella, detta deGGnm 
Pozzo, che e svanita (non si sa come) la scorSa notte, rkeverit (come niancia) Ua 
Sua Emlnenza II Cardiiiale Consaki, Begretario di Stato, Soudi Dicci Mopeta 
Romana.”—^This affichc, posted up near the gates, was read and laughed at by 
the guards. To an English duchess was asmirnd hodi the appearance and dUap- 
pearance of “ the inonument-” ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ** 


sculjxtor or painter, lounge here, at an early hour, to arrest the taste or com» 
nviseratlon of the Signori CavaUeri, cither professional or otherwi^, (for. 
they are judiciously liheral iu their titles,) who at all thnta. hf the day are on 
their way to or frona the t^mcian. These two profebions, of mendicant and 
model, are scarcely dhreputable in a country where they are exercised by some, 
of the ablest-bodied inen'in the The two departments are fre¬ 

quently confounded^ati^'one ihay at any titne be exchanged for the other 
with grcatiadliiyv '^d '* metier*’: df Lazarillo dehiT^ (all 

things corisidered) does not exceedingly flourish at' Rome, and, with the 
cxciteinents which iB3iist, theTfe am US tejy 'OttlwUrd slgUs^^o ** Ricaresco” 
epideiinc, as are tQ :he found capimlsr 

and are of all qiialities and classes. In the most, CouspicUous part of the 
Scaliera, 1 met Barbone. Heis.ohe of the most d«tiB|mshed of the race at 
Rome, a savage-looking peRohuRe, ;with mOS|t courteous and attractive 
salute that can be imagined. M One Rrench artist is indebted to 

him for the greater part of his success "in the "“ Salon,” and he alone has 
furnished half the heroes of the brigand scenes^ which, whether Ancient or 
Modern Roman, or itaTian, fortn the inexbaUsU treasury of the present 

S eneratiun of artists and connoisseurs^ Like few other heroes, his presence 
oes not in the least detract from bhf reputation : a thick forest of hair of 
raven black, withun outline of skull anti facO which belongs to the old 
RepubUcan stampuf Uomcj burning atid browh with sun and labour; eyes 
gloomy and deep, aUd :^tcadied into a sort of sullen rppose; a stature cast in a 
firmer mould than What helcmgs to the ordihaiy samples of mortality; all 
these elements thrown gloriously together \vent to make up a being, only to 
be found on this side oi the^Alps, and the existence and frequency of which, 
as much as any other circumstance, is the cause and principle of the rapid 
progress of the Fine Arts in the South. He begs, basks, w'ears rags, and sits 
for five shillings a sitting, and lounges, and begs, anti basks, until he is forced 
hack by famine to the Ateliers again, He raised his head as I passed him 
from a mantle which seemed the legacy of some ancient academician, ami 
held forth his hand, rather claiming, than imploring, a sort of prescriptive re¬ 
lief. I was a little surprised at the man anti his uianner, but we afterwards 
became insensibly acquainted from tlie mere habit of seeing each other almost 
every day. On reaebingthe summit of the steps| yau stand on the Pincian 
Mount. The obelisk, W furmounts and terrUhiltes them, was erected by 
Pius VI.,who.se munificent vanity hntUiplied irisIeRptions, in the holy city, 
with a prodigal^ only equalled by the multiplication of great and little titles 
in the reiitn of Greorge 111. There is as much modesty in the idea, and laco¬ 
nism in the expression of the inscriptiou, as was consistent with the monu¬ 
ment or the man: the hieroglyphics, if we are to trust Champollion> or his 
theory, can contain little; they date tooslate in the world to excite or gratify 
our fastidious curiosity. Adjoining is the church theSan.P'^Trinitk, white¬ 
washed, sparkling, reboUrboniz^, tmd reconventualized, Tlie convent is at 
present in the occupation of thePaololti, or,brothers of San Vincenzo di Paula; 
their rule and practice is worthy of their founder. The exterioa- is Italian “e 
poi’’'--lta1ian--BrolherBelfties at'each other, an early innovation, and' 
which led to a. Tariety of architectUial disflgureincnts/. particularly in Upper 
Itely. The Basilica lost all its unit^ and simplicity, when the Campanile, 
ortgmally distinct, was glued or ingrafted on it. I ascended the 8te|)s over 
some capitals of columns; 1 had yet light to see the iiiterior, and I was not 
ignorant that it contained one of the three grestt,'Worder9 of the arf, eqiial to 
the Sebastiano del Piombo W England, and seebud mfly ip Transngura-; 
tion itself. But by good or evil fortune, 1 found theg^tes tlosed—>1116 day: 
was advanced} ana looking at the siin, 1 perceived that I had nearly trespass¬ 
ed on my cngagemenis for the evening. I had delivered but a bortion only 
of my credentials, and as the theatre does not open till the caruiyal, I has¬ 
tened to make the usual preparativeB for my dethirin the evening circle of 
^Rome. ■/■' i '■ ' '' "v,,. . ’ ■ 
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One of thfj only Tctoaining links wIhcIi connected us with a race of 
singularly gifted men of ihe last generation, snapped when the 

grave closed over Parr. He was not rnerely the survivor of the learned 
men of the old school, of whom we shall never again see the resem¬ 
blance, but of numerous contemporaries* distirtguished np less by their 
acquirernents than by the parts they acted in political life, and. the im¬ 
press they produced on the opinions of their time. The have left 
none behind them their equals in learnirtg and eloquence, and none who 
outstrip them in force of character or clearness and strength of intel¬ 
lect. Energetic and firrn in defence of the ■principles they advoca¬ 
ted, they clung to the point of hoiibur at any sacriBce. Ifunforeseen 
exigencies produced in them a solitary instance of change pf opinion, 
such change was the result of earnest conviction: they thus afford a 
contrast to the shufflers and renegades in religion and politics whom 
we now encounter at every lurnwmen whom their advocates make an 
attempt to justify, at the expense of their intellect, by saying they be¬ 
lieve, in each of their rauitiplied change, (always on the side of self- 
interest as they are,) that they are acting honestly! The shining lights 
of their day to whom I allude,, England must never expect to see 
individually excelled in brightness hereafter, though her collective in¬ 
tellectual power may far transcend what itIJas ever yet been. Can the 
great names of the last lialf of the eighteenth century ever perish from 
amongst us ? and is it not with a deep and melancholy sense of the 
perisiiableness of the noblest qualities of earth, that we behold the going 
out of perhaps the last of the race 1 To record the minutest traits of 
character of such men, is not a vain labour, and will assist the more 
pretending biographer hereafter, who may erect^a less evanescent me¬ 
morial of them for posterity. * 

Mr. Moore was on the point of giving Sheridan’s life to the world, 
when Parr, Sheridai^y|jiend and master, followed his pupil, closing 
the list with a name it ikimpossible for his enemies, if he had them, to 
recall without respect. Two or three years before his decease I had 
not seen Parr. My last interview with hirn was at the house of a friend 
near Grovesnor-place, about the time that the public mind was agitated 
respecting the late Queen. Hediad no great while before invited me to 
spend ten days wdth him at Hatton, but I had been obliged to defer ray 
visit. He considered I had used him unkindly in not fulfilling my 
promise. I renewed it-~agam; pr 0 ctas^tinked, and saw more! 

He had his often-repeated wish gratihed--rthat he might die in the 
possession of bis rqasdn, pr j in his own language, might “ stand in the 
presence of* his G.pd,*iQ the possession of his intellectual faculties.” 
Though delirious Ibf some days, he recovered his mind before he tle- 
' parted, and was sensible of every ibing about him, even when that 
tongue, which had so often crushed the adiiefsaries of truth ami reason 
in argumenti and taught Ae counsellors 6f Eiftpires learning and elo¬ 
quence, was silenced fefr ever} 

I cannot help mentioning ;here a circunistance that occurred at ihe 
last Warwick visitation, which thouifh nothing more, in reality, than one 
of those coincidences diat upder; certain circumstances and times are 
constantly bapperang,'impress themselves on the clearest heatH|fbr 
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a moment as ileraonstrations of coming evil. I am indebted to 
Dr. then Mr. Wade, Itiraself a learned and highly valued friend of 
Parr’s, at this moment preparing for the press some of his remarks on 
the prayers of the Church. Parr was seated, on the beforermentioned 
day, next but one to the Bishop.of Worcester, a prelate of whose learn¬ 
ing and classic taste he always spoke in high terms. They were con¬ 
versing on the pleasure they rnntually felt on seeing such a full attend¬ 
ance of clergy, a eifeuEastance which does not occur at all visitations. 
The bishop proposed taking a glass of wine to their; next meeting that 
day three years, and they were conjecturing whether tht'y should be 
spared to meet together againi, when Dr. Wade, who was sitting on the 
opposite side the table to Parr, inadvertently struck his untasted glass 
oft’the table. It fell to the floor and rolled across to Parr’s feet, from 
whence it was taken up unbroken. The bishop alone said, “ Oh, Mr. 
Wade!” none besides spoke, but all were equally struck with the cir¬ 
cumstance. Parr, before talkative, scarcely spoke afterwards, and 
was evidently depres.sed in spirits. In little more than half a year after 
he was no more. In da^s of superstition, this would have been called 
an omen. t 

Not many months before his decease, Parr turned suddenly to 
a clerical friend sitting after dinner in the library at Hatton, and 
said: “ I hope you will attend xny funeral; I have put you down in my 
will for a ring, arid you shdfi have tliis coat which I now wear: it was 
given to me by my excellent friend the late Bishop of Cloyne. I hope 
you will not fail to attend as a pall-bearer.” He said, “ he would 
certainly do so.” Parr added, “You will have no objection to walk 
with my friend Feild.”* He replied, “ None whatever,” Parr then 
said, “ I am glad of it; for I should not like to have my frieud’s feel¬ 
ings hurt when I am ^one, by any high-clmrch pride. 1 cart trust you, 
I can depend upon your good feelings; you and Feild shall walk toge¬ 
ther. i will leave you all plentyof good wine ; I have lately laid in 
a stock, so don’t spare. This table (touching it with bis fingers) will 
be placed here precisely as it is now, and an abundance of good 
things upon it.” He lifted up his eyes and hands for a minute or two, 
as if in internal iprayer, or (by the gleam of grateful pleasure that ani¬ 
mated his countenance) in thanksgiving to that Being who had given 
him the pow'er of conferring hospitalitp arid kindness which he was not 
to witness, as if in hope of better things prepared for himself in another 
world. He filled his pipe afresib, and resumed his conversation upon 
other subjects with his usual vrvaciiy and good humour, as though it 
had not been so seriously iriterrupted, or that be bad been contemplating 
a frast, instead of a funeral. : ' ^ 

I was introduced to Parr many ydars; ago bjr a inwtual..^^^ and 
dined in bis company, as 1 remeanbeur, on tlie same day. I came in late, 
the company had begun dinner, and, seeing 1 was a little''mortified at 
my tardy arrival, he asked,me to take wine ^i^ost Before I had e 
any thing, to make me “ even with fhe com|teny.” 1 rl^llect little 
of his conversatiaiii, except that the party, wrJth the exception of a single 
clergyman, was Bi'-adapted to call fmth a display of his attainments, 
being any thing but^what the “ blues’* denominate “ iniellectual.” I 
recollect his observing that drawn battlb was a victory,” 

' . * .1, dissentljnig minister. 
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upon hearing that an opposition member of parliament had got in for a 
place which it was expected would have returned both on the same 
side, in place of two of tlie minister's party. He thought that to oust 
one was something. After dinner he took three or four glasses of 
wine, and then asked for his pipe/withdrawing from the table to the 
chimney, that be might let the smoke pass up: ^-hich I discovered to 
be his common custom: There he began to puff away in clouds, ih- 
grossing by far the largest share of the eohversation, which all were con* 
tented to resign to him. But for his manner, none would have sus¬ 
pected the great scholar. He talked upon twenty different si^jects. 

I recollect that 1 did not Say half a dozen words, His .fame, his pon¬ 
derous wig, his bushy eyebrows, and his character as a disputant, cowed 
me. I was foolishly timorous, as I found out afterwards when I knew 
more of him, His early occupation of instructing youth had given 
him an overbearing manner, as of one accHstoraed to be obeyed: this 
be never lost; but, Unless warmed by the obstinacy of a fool in 
argument, or indignant at some wrong or injustice, he was generally 
mild in manner and exceelingly condescending. • ^Vhen, however, he 
was excited by opposition, he literally tlmnJered. He possessed unri¬ 
valled skill in condensing the most forcible words in our language 
into a brief compass, mighty in power, and then of hurling them at 
his antagonist with irresistible energy. Yet he;did not seek far-fetched 
words, but adopted the simplest in the language,* It was at such 
times that he showed most his consciousness of intellectual superiority, 
.and displayed his argumentative courage in a manner which those who 
heard will never cease to remember. Yet, if a coarse, unworthy reply 
Avas at any time made to liim by a mean antagonist, he would maintain 
a contemptuous silence. 

There is a picture of Parr in canonicals, painted hy DaAve, which is 
a good likeness of him when full-dressed, and few men looked more 
jjortly or dignified at that 'tirae; but the picture which he himself most 
prized represents him iiPhis undrCss, and vras given by him to Mr. 
West, a friend and pupil, as a particular favomf.f I often thought a 
descriptive character of Parr should be divided into two parts—his 
full dress and pulpit-hours, and those which he devoted to his study or 
library, en deshabille. Those who knew him not in both, knew' but half 
his character. In his library he wal the man of literature and the in¬ 
structor. Like most schoTars and thinkers, he was then utterly re¬ 
gardless of the toilette ; and when he left his bed at parly morning, he 
seemed to hav^ put On the first clothes at hand. In his library he sat 
in an easy chair (that old thair, which even now, to many, is a 
portrait of him in itsftlf!} with a table on one side, Iwoks, pipes, 
and tobacco. P have seen him on horseback in a momittg, the 
most grotesque figure that can be conceived, his servant pret’cding him 

* lu an article lately jiMblislieil, ei^'tlcd V 'fwo lias's with t)r. Parr,” a speech is 
ascribed to him, whieh was Bafkfe’s, of whom the very word nodosity” is cliarac- 
teristic. Famised the simplest words in acguttieht and conversation ; but arranged 
them Avith art, and delivered them wiA great energy, llie paragraph respecting 
Windham is coiTcct. The anecdote of Lrord Chatham 1 have heard him tell; 
but there are several inaccuracies in the same Article, for which one is at a toss 
toaccount. , 

t Now at Alscot Park, WarAvickshire, Mr; West's reBidcecc. 
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about a dozen yards, on horseback also, abd he himself wrapped in an 
old great coat, with coarse worsted riding-stockings, and one rusty 
spur. On his head his huge cauliflower-wig,* and a small cocked hat 
overtopping all. i once isavv hi™ come out of his carriage, with worst¬ 
ed riding-stpekings drawn over his legs. He had on his dressing- 
gown, which, I think,iwas flannel or cotton, and the skirts dangled round 
his ancles. Over this he liad drawn his grealrcoat buttoned close; 
and his hands, for he bad been attacked with erysipelas hot long bef^ 
were kept warm ip a silk mufl’not much larger than the poll of a com- 
raon hat. Nothing could be imagined more strange than the drtssitig- 
gown hanging below the coat, and a cap, hat, and rnuff’, ornamenting 
such a drapery . Yet in his full dress he was exact, and priestlike,—hut 
his was of the old school of chUrch-dress, as was bis. divinity—he used 
to boast that lie loved the doctrines and manners of the old-fashioned 
clergy. Among his other oddities, he would frequently take his pipe 
in an evening itito the kitchen, just before going to bed, and make a 
clerical friend, if he had one staying with,Ipm, go also. There, seated 
by the fire, he would-arnoke and tidk of bi^l^ne men, and say, “ This is 
the way our good old-fasliloned clergy lived in the country in former 
times.” The servants would leave the kitchen when they saw him come 
in, and take to the parlour, unless any one of them was working or 
scouring,and thatseiwatst he would not allow to go ; it added strength 
to his illuiion of those kind old tiroes, when clergymen and their people 
and domestics were but one kind family. There was much of the poetic 
temperament in Parr—he was vividly alive to many of the impressions 
w'bich poets feel: it is wonderful they never took form on paper. 
Had he fallen in love with vvomau, instead of books, when young, they 
had not failed to do; so. In the dress of his servants he was par¬ 
ticular, though their livery was plain. He used to tell the shopkeeper, 
.when he bought cloth for them, upon being sliown some which he 
thought not good enough, “ That will do very well for me, but my ser¬ 
vants must have better,’' His servant Sam was bis of whom 

he once remarked to me, “Sam is a good servant—a good fellow, but 
we have the raisfortune to differ in politics!” Ay, .and Sam w'ould 
debate stoutly too with his master, at times when he knew be might, 
greatly to the.doctor’s entertainment. For those wdio never saw him, 
it may be proper to mention, that in stature he just reached the middle 
height, was squarely built, of strong frame hf body, long in proportion 
to his lower limbs, His eyes were not large, but of a sparkling grey 
colour, uncommonly anipaated at timea; byen in bis did age. He used to 
he proud of the effect of his eyb; and of ^t^^ back part of his head, which 
was remarkably capaciGus. His fp^^^ andfirm, bis eyebrows 

thick and bushy. His mouth indicated benevolence, Wliicb was per¬ 
haps his leading characteristic. His face wit'more ^expressive of this 
character, with soinewhat of austerity, than of ejtfjrdofdindry talent; 


• Parr’s wigs, almost as fatnous among scUelars ul Horner’s “ ambrosial curls,” 
were generally to bo seen at Hatton, on a shelf at the foot of the staircase, upon 
blocks, where tliey remained when- be was not full-dressed. How often have I 
smiled to see Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, and ready powdered and awaiting orders, and 
thought of Tojn ^Sheridiin, who stuck one of them full of fcutliers, when the doctor 
.went to call Upon one of the princess!;- 
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iadeed he loved to do kind" offic^^ to bis fellow-creatui’cs. Once Jie 
said to,me as a reason why be bad not gone out that,day* “ I am going 
to make up a marriage for one of ray servants—I like to have them 
married and living near,rae.” Lastly, as is generally known* he lisped 
a little in his speech. ^ 

Parr was moderate in taking wine * be seldom dfank more than two or 
three gksses pure, and then mixed it with water, and he fed grossly. 
But though I had often heard of his ej»icurean propensities, 1 never 
remarked any great nicety ifl the choice of bis food ; bat as to quantity, 
and of die best that happened to be at table, he was by no means 
sparing. His appetite was strong, and he was fond of the social meal. 
When by himself at home or abroad, be scarcely ate at all, or wouldgo 
into the kitchen to satisfy his hunger. I have seen him, when the 
fish has been removing, pour the whole of the shrimp sauce on his plate 
at once, and eat it alone, after he was past his seventy-first year. I have 
been told he was seen todo the same firing not six months before 
Iris decease, His digestive powers must have been remarkably good. 
To his strength of digesfnin his early rising, bo doubt, contributed, 
joined to his active habits: At a dinner Jrarty, consisting of half-a- 
dozen or eight guestSj there could be ho higher treat than to mfeet him 
at table. In conversation he took up any subject started, made it his 
own, and filled those who heard him with a.st^nishment at the copious¬ 
ness of his information, and the clearness with which he went through 
the most intricate developeraents. Often when some one was not 
happy in clothing his ideas in language, and would bungle in trying 
to make the company comprehend him, it is astonishing how quickly 
Parr would see into his ideas, and what he wished to convey, and then 
say, “ i’ll tell you what you mean, you would say so and so,” and never 
fail to convey w'hat was wanted in a few simple imhesitating words, 
prefacing them, “ Now you should put it tbu^.” Parr w-is not merely 
a scholastic man, swallowed up in words and meanings ; Ins know¬ 
ledge and reading werOi a? various as profound, hut I believe his 
scholastic acquirements were regarded by him as the means of ac¬ 
quiring knovvledge, not, as with scholars in general, to settle the ques¬ 
tion of a digamma, or decide a disputed passage in a classic™ Of these 
things he had his opinions, and was a high authority, hut 1 do not 
think they were primary objects : fhr in aU parts of his life, and I know 
to the very last, he read ^very solid work upon almost every subject 
that interested him, as it came out. Of the fete voluminous German 
w'orks on hildical literMure, he retid all that were written in Latin, as 
most of them are. Proud as be was of biSi cfessic acquirements* he 
was equally w^l read in the W'ptks of luS couritrymeiv which mere 
schofers seldort) are, they looking on the gramraitt and correct reading of 
the classics as the end, mstead of the means of knowle^^ Whether he 
had mastered Italiao, 1 dp, hot know j hut French he understood, and I 
believe spoke.* In his conversation he Was often playful, sometimes 
ironical; and though severe \then the occasion justii'ed, he was never 
ill-natured. Gotbe, I think, observes that if the man of letters would 
succeed in company,’ he must be possessed of two natures, one to be 

* IVbow he iuatrocted a friend ofm in the pronasciatioft of some FrcucU 
passages, \rhick he fcaKd the latter woald not fleUver wdh ; •• 
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kept for his study and for communicating with men of mind, and one 
for every day people, when the scholar must be utterly forgotten. The 
want of being thus constituted often miakes the student appear dull in 
worldly society. Parr, fond of his learning, rarely displayed any 
ftiing of it in mixed society save the manner. He knew the extent of 
his gigantic acquirements and the power of his intellect, hut he knew 
as well as any man that the ostentatious display of therri was a vveak- 
ness, and that the stfOng man may, without fear of diminished reputa¬ 
tion, repose in the consciousness of his strength. When the occasion 
called him Out, whether for quickness or force, none could withstand 
him; and when he had once begun, he was little disposed to spare in 
intellectual gladiatorship. I never heard Parr take up a cause which 
he knew to be wrong, for thesake of argument ; nor was he often to he 
led into it, as some suppose, for mere display. He used to say that Fox 
and he never argued together but when alone, and then they went 
at it until they forgot time, appointments, and every thing else. He 
thought Fox a man of wonderful mind smd powers. He told me 
he had scrutinized severely the principles upon which he acted; and 
1 am convinced he would nave hazarded every thing he possessed in 
their support, when his decision respecting them was made. He gloried 
to the last in the independence which he had maintained through life, 
in spite of privation at one time, and at all times no lack of temptation 
to lead him astray, but he would not suffer any thing to bend his up¬ 
right spirit to wrong, or compromise conscience with interest. “At 
one time in my life,” said he, “ I had but fourteen pounds in the world, 
but then I had good spirits—-I owed no man sixpence.” 

Candour and sincerity were leading traits in Parr’s character, united 
with entire subjection to the sound truth. He readily acknowledged 
blots in our church •establishment, and agreed that they ought to be 
removed, yet the church had no one more sincerely and zealously at¬ 
tached to its real interests ; but while he praised the good, he would 
not refuse to admit eVils that had grown up with it. One day speaking 
of the great names it had produced, he lamented that “ their day was 
gone.” Talking with hip of the immoderate attachment of lawyers to 
the institutes of barbarous times, and their opposition to the reform of 
our criminal code, and the errors they upheld in our law administra¬ 
tion, he observed :—“ We are bad enough in the church, we have many 
things that should be changed, but the clmrcft is pure to the law,—pu¬ 
rity itself; the accumulating abuses of the law are a Curse upon the coun¬ 
try.” .The shallow sophistry, the ridiculous fictions, wilful per¬ 
versions of lawyers seemed rndnstrous to one who loved reason, and 
could see at a^giance through the fiimsy veil wifh Which they laboured to 
obscure it. He dishked the practice of our criminal cdhrts in array¬ 
ing prosecutors, counsel, and witnesses against'pennyless ignorant pri¬ 
soners, who he feared were often overborne, .Qa some one% observ¬ 
ing thp the judge was Iheir ^nael, he said It was a mere fiction: 
that the most wttifogging gtiorney'a |wm to h^ng op 
witnesses frame a defence fipm eij^umstanCes gathered near the 
real or preteiiid^ ecene of crime, and a wary brief, for counsel, formed 
a far hefcpr seburfty fqr the ’ accused., ;The judge could know 
nodiit^in many jwch eases hut what he Imc^difioin one side in court. 
‘Ihnoc^t men;, uiblde to' defendlthems^es, might be sacrificed. He 
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once said to a friend of mine with whom be had been obliged to go into 
tlifi assisse court at Warwick; “ Come let us go out of this slaughter¬ 
house.” He dodbted the right of putting men to death for every petty 
oH'encc, and sternly reprobated the sangumary temper of pur laws. I 
have heard that, beingpbUgedto appear on some occasion in alaw court, 
it was with great diMculty he was restrained frpm lecturing severely 
judge, counsel, and attorneys together. Having to preach an assize ser¬ 
mon at Warwick before thp judges, he chose for liis text Acts x^iii. and 
third verse, evidently in his spirit of feeling respecting tlie law,—that 
man had no right, other than the right of power, to enact Jaws coritrary 
to the divine law of justice, and to neglect the compensative principle 
for that of punishment^ utterly overlooking the degree of guilt in the 
criminal, that the severity of punishment may o]«rate as an example, 
and i'or the most part too where It cannot be witnessed, and is conse¬ 
quently of no effect- He considered the moral and divine law out• 
Viged by our practice, and condemned as vi^lcked our prihciple of affix¬ 
ing punishment capriciously with little or no regard to the real charac¬ 
ter of the crime.—“ Then said Paul unto him, tGod shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall: for sittest ihoa to judge trie after the law, and corn- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law ?’' His consciousness of 
being on tlie right side made him intrepid, and he scorned all subter¬ 
fuge. Fox said of him, “ If Parr gets a bijj^oprick, he will thunder 
the lords spiritual and temporal out of the house.” He certainly 
would not have spared them on many questions. His noble indepen¬ 
dence of character was in certain qulrters an insurmountable bar to his 
preferment in the church; more vulgar qualities and more pliant prin¬ 
ciples were better recommendations than his. 

In speaking, his manner and erophasis vvere soraetime^ more striking 
than his matter. He truly illustrated the remark, tl^t great men, great 
machines, and great truths are the most simple. If eget there was a 
man who loved his universal kind and universal freedom, it was Parr. 
Of his faults I shall by and by speak, but his vanity vva.s tlie most ex¬ 
cusable of those he possessed, because it was displayed but seldom, 
and then in a harmless way. The dialogue between him and Lord 
Erskine is illustrative of it;* but tbo.se who imagine such instances 
to be frequent are in error. They sfipped out now and then in 
moments of exultation and excitenflint, when the consciousness of his 
powers and acquirements Ame uppermost, and did not allow liim time 
to reflect that what he thus said was a weakness^ He could conceal no 
emotion of his heart ; angef, joy,, soUcitude,,/p were exhibited 

by him openl/and heartily as by a child* Pai^ woul^^ 
conspirator. The tala that makes Him eay ** There: are^tlwee great 
Grecians in England: Person is the first, and Burney the third,^ 
said for biiin, and is nut genuine; it is not bke him, A gentleman with 
. whom 1 am acquainted asked Him how he should describe him in 

S ;, and whether he should ^tyle him a great tft (UJcnroplislied scholar, 
replied, “ Poh 1 no jwore.” 

is \ cry unfortunate ihdt wn Iwo’if so liitle of hi« early life, and of 

■ . .iw wti 'n i . I I I I H ill ^ iiii n ', 

* pair.—My liord, fll W)t4te yottr epiti^h. 
jErtSinr.—0T. Parr, 'las a temptatioa to commit suicide. 
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liis intercourse with the celebrated men of his time. Of liis father ho 
always spoke with respect, and said that he was a weiry sensible shrewd 
man. It was one of his opinions that the Capacity for distinguishing a 
man in life might be traced to the father's Or mother’s side—that fools 
would only reprMuce fobls^ dr persdhs incapable, like themselves, of 
becoming great in literature or art. I^r. Crayi^ late master o St. 
John’s (Mlege, Cambjsdge, taugl^ him first td'make Latiri verses. He ; 
spoke of him always with evident pleasure mingled with f es^Ct, He 
was much attached to Cambridge, and proud of having belonged to the 
liberal English uiiiVersity, and spoke of its wre id 'increasing its 
professorships and entering into the enlarged spirit of the age, I be¬ 
lieve the very last time he was there walking about with his gold-headed 
cane, as he was pavssing Pembroke College, where Pht resided, lie 
nudged a friend of mine with his elbow', and pointed signifioaud it 
as having remembered Pitt in it. At another place, opposite a sraal|^ 
window, he stopped and observed, “ That in my day was a coffeerroovn: 
as was then the custom, we used to meet together there for coffee and 
evening conversation*;—those customs are, changed now j” lie once 
told me that a Latin treatii^^^ of which there were only two copies in 
England, upon the question of criminal punishments, he intended to 
leave to his college as a token of his remembrance. He valued it 
highly, because it was a present from Sir Samuel Komilly. “ In former 
times,’' hfi; observed, “ people attended in ctow’ds at the schools.” When 
he kept his law act under Bishop Halifax, “We femuched out,” said 
he, “ and cared not for rules or #chnicanties; we W'armed with our 
subject, and gave it fair play.” He said that his thirst of knowledge 
was so strong almost ini: infancy, that at eight years old he had acquired 
more than boys in general douhle that age, and he .took care to go 
on steadily acquirii^ more, still holding fast what lie had got. Oxford 
he only visited^t long intervals. He used to stiy of Oxford men, 

“ they were very good people, but too orthodox in religion, too rampant 
in loyalty, and too furious in politics!” 

Calling on him at Hutton one June morning as early as seven 
o’clock, intenihng merely to ask how he did, on my way to spend a 
couple of days at the house of a friend both of his and ray own (he 
never''regarded set forms of*; hours-^if engaged, he would say so), I 
fimnd hiui in his summer-house* in fhe garden. I have before observed 
he was an early riser, and h;i pad gone thfete as soori as he was up 
to smoke and instruct a young gehtletnap who was staying with him— 
a thing he freely did to pe last to oblige a frieivd. 1 sp^d, 0r. Parr, 
you are an early riser. “ Yes; at five o’clock in the raofniilg, when a 
youth, I use^ to go into tliq gardi^ (1 s^ alluded to Harrow) 

with my Greek grammar for coinpanyj h^ f,«iade myself master of it 
that way.” Tlie youth leaving us, he obaer'yed when he was out of 
hearing, “ That is an excellent (fellow at his' books; be will be a good 
scholar.” , lie now questioned me as to political news; on which I pro¬ 
duced u newspaper; he cxcIaimedj’“Ddp’trf5adf don’t read! teU life 
what Utere is; I like conversation best.” 1 rufentioned some trial for 
seditious libel, which I censured. “'iTiey will kpow better by and 
by,” he observedt “they might as well try to scare the thunder with 

*' * r shall 8l}4d«,vfo foi8;remarkable Tarr uiwd to sajrtliat more 

great men had h«ea H vrithin aoy otlUr' raom of equal si»e ia the kittgdom. 
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tlie Attorney-geiierars parcliment, as to suppress truth with penalties.” 

(A storm was passing at the time.) I observed that it was very just; 
that the pen on the right side was irresistible. “ Ay,” said be, “ I have 
more than once in iny life made men tremble with it, and Ijcan do it 
again. There was Windham—but you don’t know the circumstances. 

I’ll tell you the story. You remember Gerald and his associs^tes being 
tried for sedition, and the sentence they underwent, He was a pupil 
of mine, possessed of a nojrle spirit. Poor Joseph Oerald I He acted 
foolishly ; he was imprudent, Before his trial by those infamous 
Scotch judges, who would have done any thing vile which they thought 
acceptable to power, he was on bail. I knew from my friends, and had 
hints from high quarters, that Gerald had no mercy to expect. I 
knew how to raise the money to pay his Sail, and therefore I urged 
him to fly out of the country. ‘ BiU myti^il?’ said be. I will satisfy 
that. He knew he might depend upon Hie. Had I reduced myself to 
pauperism, I would have done it. It wai} at Muckintosh’.s house. 
Gerald hesitated a little. * No,’ said he, ‘ there are men who must go 
to the bar with me—I led them into it. Did I ^tand alone, I would 
not hesitate. Honour forbids my flightb am pledged to their fate,* 
He went to his trial; was sentenced as you know. I raised money for 
liira. He was needlessly and barbarously hurried to: the vessel 
in which he sailed. I and one or two of his friends wished tQ com¬ 
municate with him on board, to furnish him so*nc necessaries. Even 
a communication by letter was interdicted. When I found jtliis flagi¬ 
tious conduct, useless in every way to jnsiice—tliis ferocious determi¬ 
nation to trample him into dust—! sat up all night and wTote a letter 
of six sides (or sheets, I cannot recollect which he said,) to Windham, 

I never wrote any thing before or since so severe. You knbwY can 
do this. I sent off the letter, to which I never got^ a reply; but an 
order was given to allow the communication. Ic was the last act I 
could do in Gerald’s behalf. Windham must have feft it—I hope he 
did feel it—if he ever felt any thing.” 

It was at the same time, speaking of Gerald, that be mentioned a 
trait of the counsel for the prosecution which did him high honour. 1 
have forgotten the name. After the trial was over, he went to Gerald, 
and inquired if he had any thing to complaiu of in his conduct in court. 
Gerald replied he had not; and th* he conceived, he could not have 
fulfilled his office in a less offensive manner. On retiring, he put his 
purse into Gerald’s hand ; but the lattei^ destitute, was too 

proud to accept it. 

So much vv%s humanity a part of Parr’s character, tliat he did not 
hesitate at any step to bgaefit his kind, even if he were in dou^t about the 
merit of the party towardsjMiom it was directed—he thought a fair trial 
was due even to the g|^lty. An individual in the church was charged 
with a crime which involved tire heaviest .penalties. His guilt or inno¬ 
cence was known only tp himsedf. He l» pay for 

legal advisers to ^ef^d hjm either in one case or the other; and was, I 
bdievd, unknown to the Doefor, Parrj hearing it, said, “Whether 
guilty or innocent, the offices of humanity were the same ;—that he 
ought at least to be bn % his accusers, w’bere the 

laws were so remorseless ;^that it was a frarful thing to see men’s lives 
so exposed; it made him shudder.*’ Af his own risk he ordered legal • 
advice to be obtained for the accused ; wafi inforraedj for I had 
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not the circumstance from himself, that he pai^ above a hundred 
pounds for it.—-,Of a notorious criminal in the church he observed, 
that the boldest of us knew not the extern of our own frailty; that 

he abhorred the crime, hut pitip the man!” 

Attending Hatton church oite Sunday before be tebuilt it, I came 
in with a, lady while he was reading the lessons. Fixing his eye upon 
me, he stopped, and called aloud in the full congregation to his man 
Sam, who stood in the aisle, “ Sam, shov^ that lady and gentleman 
into ray pew.” He read very deliberatelyi Commenting upon each 
passage as he proceeded, explaining what he thought the true meaning, 
and mentioning any errors in the translation, thus:'—“My brethren, 
this word should have beeti rendered so and so, it would have been 
more clear”—“ This passage meanslvliat is not expi;#scd,” &c. This 
lengthened the service a little, but it was agreeable and instructive. 
He had a great horror of his parishioners being in error in any thing 
In which he could instruct them. I heard him preface the reading of the 
king’s proclamation against vice and immorality, with something to the 
following effect :—” My beloved brethren, I am going to read to you 
our sovereign’s proclamation against vice and immorality. You will 
take notice that it is issued in his character of ruler and king, and not 
in his private character—it has nothing to do with him as a private 
man.”- Ohe Sunday, on mounting into the pulpit, he to ray surprise 
produced a pointed volume of sermons, and addressed the congrega¬ 
tion,—“My beloved friends, I have heed neglectful of my duty, by 
not having a sermon of my own ready for you to-day, but I will read 
you a better than I could make for you, It is by Dr. Rees, a dissen¬ 
ter ; but there is nothing in il'to wliicb we of the establishment do not 
subscribe.’’ He then read it through, and closed the service as usual. 
Talking of the A^hanasian creed one day, which he would not read, 
I let slip the word “ damnable” for “ damnatory Damnatory, 
Mr. ——i” said he, “ say—perhaps both mean the same.” 

Hatton church is on the opposite side the road from the parsonage- 
house, on the right of the road from Warwick to Birmingham, and 
about four miles from the county town, one of the roost beautifully 
situated and dullest places in the kingdom. It consisted (the old 
church I mean) of one aisle* with a vestry on the north side. The east 
end was filled with a window of pointed glass, representing the cruci¬ 
fixion, putup by Parr at his own expens^.^ It cast a “ dim»religiou8 
light” tWugb the whole of that patt of the edifice, There were two 
or three other painted windows ptit^u Doctor, one of which 

was sent him a presenti liVOm Italy, Every thing ^ ahd around the 
church indicated the lUdst scimpiiloas care Mid attention, the reverse of 
the Doctor’s character ha taany ptheif resp&ots ; and in it he was quite 
the dignitary. The view just beyond Ae wall of the church-yard is 
very beautiful, commanding KeralwOrtb tfastle and the wooded country 
between,/with thS spires of Coventry ip one direction, Edgehills in atio- 
tlier, and;the fine old towers of Warwick caatle apd St. Mary’s church, 
(where lie the “ friend of Sir Idiili^ proud Leinster,) 

with the sdirounding foliage, on the ao& living of Hatton 

belonged, to a Bristol clergyman, who preeehed there a certain time 
every y e*! * ; Biepoctor was only per^tnalcdrate. He then chose to be 
absent op a jdtpeney , for he differed trsaeniaally with the divine who was 
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wctor, uppm religious points. On his return he has been known to say 
to his congregation, “ My dear parisdiioners, if you have heard any 
peculiar religious opinions during mysabsence, forget thenii”* He was 
so eKevnplary in the folfilment of jds ditties, that no entreatY could pre¬ 
vent liis performing the offices of the church to' his pafishiouers him¬ 
self. iJis death hastened by his imprudence in burying a parish¬ 
ioner, standing in the open air during very coM windy w^a So 
much has his loss been felt in thp neighbourhoddv that I am infbrm^^ 
the turnpike tolls haYe fallen off sihce, in conseqnenee of the decrease 
of visitants. His residing so long at llatton, and dislike of Icaying it,* 
were attributed to many causes. But in tlie first place he had oiulived 
all his old friifinds .in the vicinity, and he had when he first 

settled tliere. Then there was his affection for tiis parish ,; and lastly, 
the reason he gave himself for not residing in London. He said, “ I 
should lose nay fdornings tliere, for, as yoiy<riow, I could not shut my 
doors against people, and I must waste timeia useless interviews; and 
then the lateness of the dinner-hours and of entertainments would 
be prejudicial to my health.” . * , 

^ After service on a Sunday, Parr had otum a clerical friend tp dine 
vvitli him, ^md spend tlie evening w ith Tiis In summer he would 

fling open his parlour window, and listen to the soiind of his parish 
bolls as it came sweeily over the fieltis in front of his house. He said 
they were the most musical peal .in Warwickshire, lie hadbeeri foml 
of bells in his youtli, and, had rung theln 

would listen with silent delight Jo the harraon}', then speak of the ori¬ 
gin of bells, mention the priiieipal ones in Europe, their weight, and 
where cast. He said tile bells in Warwick were not as they should be: 
one boll w-;s hdlf a note too sharp, anather too flat. He clearly un¬ 
derstood and relished music, and the sound of fiis :Su.nday evening 
peal w;emed often to soothe yet elevate his spirit, vvhileffis eyes motion¬ 
less and raised ujnvard, and his fixed attentive eWi, as the wind wafted 
the pleasant sound over the fields; showed what a powerful effect it had 
upon his feelings. He would fCroain for some time in this way with¬ 
out uttering a word, as if he were in a delicious .repose; ffien his 
lips would move as he almost inaudibly repeated some favourite pas¬ 
sage from the Psalms descriptive ijf what he felt, lifting up his hamis 
at die time, expressive of^is deyotipn. ' 

All the world is acquainted yrlffi ceftalp of Parr's eccentricities in 
things that are in iheraselves fmtnaterial. Birm would 

have to be JJiromWicham ;t aapari^g^^ Be detected a 

slight provincialism in a moment. I heard a lady hsk hiin one day at 
his table at Hatton ffir pudding, which she pronounced'a htUe like 
“ pudden,'' ‘^What, inaaiun!” said he. “ Puddingy if you re¬ 

plied the lady, whossiw to whatlieafinded. “ Right,” said Parr, “ right, 
speak English—'HOW you have it.” ^ In classical pronunciation he wss 
at times careless, or did not i^et mtsph store u^n it, or thought it not 
so important as the pedUnt does; %t he was a remarkable “ common- 
sense” irtatti I have heard iiim in preaching say, ‘ ‘ Alexandvi a,” and 

* This Ml also told of bfm in the Monthly Magazine. 

f Prom being n haiUlet ojF>^omwicli, a name that gave it more rcspifct by giving 
it antiquity. • 

X Not gras*, but spiuTowgrass, ttccoriling to the WarwkkshH'e cusUnil, 

ilfny—VOm '.xVJ. NO. nXY;;;.;.'.; . K , ' ^ 
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** Alexatjdm.” So Miltoa has “EuphrStSs” and Euphrates,”— 
** We biiould speak in the way we can be best understood,” he observed 
to me. He liked Ofieb straightforwa^^ Requesting 

me one day to close tlm the shn coming in, while 

we were conversing on the advanoeinerit of knowledge in modern 
times, and he was observing that it might be retay^ 
be stayed ; ** It is a moral impossibility,out the 
light," as t moved the window-blind. Physical,’' said he, supposing 
1 alluded to the wihdoC " No i moral/’ sa I, alluding to our con- 
'versation—“ I spoke of knowledge,”. Metaphorically then?—non¬ 
sensically !” he observed, Talking on the same subjeGt one day with 
a brother clergyman^ and glorying in the increase of knowledge, lie 
said, ** 1 was born fifty years too soon ; I am not uriderstood.” By 
this I imagine he meaht that his. ideas were too much in advance of his 
time for those who did not know as much, and see as far as he did, to 
comprehend him, ^ 

He told me he had a wish, from a boy, to visit Italy, when I men¬ 
tioned to him my intlli^tt^^ so. He said he had desired it 

when liis circutn^tances an4 Occupations would pot allow him; he felt 
in his latter years he was too old for su and blamed hitif- 

self for having n%lect^ one opportunity of doing it. “ Now' I sliall 
never see it,” he said wh:l< a sigh ; “ yet no one should die before he 
hasseen1taly;go,go,'- 

Speaking of the writet ofkihc Wfe of in Jolmson’s Lives of 

the Poets, 1 asked if he knew him. Hp said he did; that.lohnson 
filled him with a false and inflated id^ <of his talents, which were 
never worth any thing,” “Croft,” said he, “ was a poor writer, and 
knew little ; be should have kept at the law, he would have done for 
that f he was the vfctim of. his own vanity^^^ , 

Of Landor, *the author “ Imaginary Conversations," on being 
asked hovV he like^ bis book, he replied, “ Clever, but wild—very 
wild, like tbevaudtoti ^ 

I knew a singular ipstanee of his stern regard for whatever his 
conscience whispered hint w:as his duty. From a firm, manly, open, 
and candid conduct, nothing could deter him. He told me he was 
in considerable diflScuhy about hjs own conduct to Cobbett, who 
had come at that inompnt to Coventry to canvass for a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment. “ When I was in Hainpishire some t™e ago," he observed, “ I 
was entertained at M*- Cobbett’s, whom I thought a clever writer, and 
a firm,friend to freedom;; I have since had ample ground to change 
my opinion of him and his principles; I would rather not hold any 
more intercourse with bi^; hut, I, was. ihPspitdMjf^'^ 
dined at his board, and ?draPk hjs wine. Is it right^b^m refrain 
from noticing him, or to refuse him the htfepitable reception which, as 
a man, he gave me, should he call upOQ tue here ? And should He not, 
calk being in n^ghhourfaopd, ^ 1 not^to tender him hos¬ 
pitality?” , I said i thought it was a ^,f|>leimg question to answer. 
He finally determined, aslie expressed to do as he oughtand I 
believe he sent an invitation to Coventrjij which Cobbett declined, and 
which reheved Parr from hisdUemraa. , * 

I must here cldt|e these desultory . recollections of this singular rnuu . 
for the present, promising lo resume them, ’ 
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EUTH a N ASTI a of TASSO. 

Oh would 1 were laid where my fathers lie, 

With a heart as the damp eapth ofer me coldrr 

That niy grate were changed for the fr^e blue sky. 

Arid aay cell were under the fresh green mould i ' 

iiowsweet to res t in that silent sleep, 

Never more of earth and its griefs ip dream^ 

W hile unfeit the tears of live night should weep, 

' And unseen the spiiles of the day should heain ! 

How happy to rest in that sacred sleep, 

Till awoke to a life, heyond the sky, 

Wh^e the sower it\ tears in joy shall reap. 

And for ever be mute the mourner's sigh! 

Ohi'Iricvcr will breathe my farewell breath. 

Like the world I scorn, and its heartless throng; 

But on the green brink of the river of death, 

I will die, like the swan-r^as I hved-Ain song! 

Even then, even there, though the ebbing of life 
May permit not a sound from the Up to stir;: 

Yet with music my spirit will all be rifc, 

And the hymn of the dying shall rj^ to /j<t/ 

With that vesper of love thrilling all within. 

And the roses of hope breathing hjdni? beside. 

Oh rapture to sleep in the trust to win 
For ever—for ever^my heart's lone bride 1 J. 


PRESENT STATE OF PAETIES iN GREAT BElTAlN. 

“ Do you not think, my dear,”—said Mrs. Stubsl^kw tp her “loving 
spouse,” taking an artist-like advantage of one of those “ raoJlia tem> 
pora fandi,” (whatever they may be) in which hrisbands are for the 
most part prone to be complying—Do you not tKihki ray dear, that 
it is high time we gave a party ? It is absolutely necessary that we 
should make some return to our friends for a whole winter’s round of 
civilities : and now that the girls are ‘ coming oat,’,we wws? (layiiilg a 
particular emphasis on the word) dt* something to get them married. 

I am sure you, too, would Ijp infinitely more ptipular, and get on much 
better in your profession; if yoU 'iyouldlive a little hnore like yourself, 
and lay yoursllf out tor raaking frieiids,'' To this exowlium Mr, Stub- 
shaw did riPt ^swer affirraativeiy, either froMyhr habit of 
refusal to all sirailai-|iropositions, in the first instance; or because he 
did not perfectly syra^aSvizis in the matter whh h^ Cidre ; 

however, did he absolutd!^ say no; posstbl/ from a welUfounded ap¬ 
prehension of the ^robo ahter'; of Mrs. S, , lt is not "very easy to 
explain precisely whiit answer he did toake; buj it bore no slight re¬ 
semblance to the solitai^ cgacqjaiiflitt'tjf a hasse-taUk hog, upon some 
unuelcome invasion of hm shiure of^he' trough. The fair rhetorician 
therefore, proceeded in her chirge; “ Why, 'Mr. Stubshaw, there are 
the Joneses, the Ukkerthrifls, the Thoms, the Jenkinsons, tlie; Bad-,^ 
cocks,, the TurnpehnyB, the Redtans, and a dozen of other families, to 
whom we owe I kimtv not how enter tom andvybu 

own it is exceedingly slmhbjf to 

any idling onesdf. If you don’t choose, to live a little more gen^ 
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teclly, tl>e girls m^y lie (i mtlier tliink sh^ said 

H'mporteyto^emioHy 

A few cakes and feuidnad^-ttobody gim suppers ii^, tliey re qu te 

out of feshion,~the felte; a#:U of 

candles, wifi: be all you will l.avdto i>ay fer . 1 

your picture, will chalk the 0oor for notlimg ; and we can boi ror ^ 
thing we want from the. tradesmen/V It K not A'ery easy to say ^ 
^art of this conjugal oration made its^ way io dve spit corn^ o 
tatehaw's Heart, , Whatlter it wa. the general 
phrase it, or the specml plea, the utility or the ^d'eapness, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
dertake tr. deleretine. Perba|.«, among the prtgtoaed ” 

might be some individual of the femmine gender, ivuom he uii„ht b . 
particularlv gkd to see; perhaps bis vanity was tickled l>y the oppor- 
umity of inhibiting the aforesaid full-length po>l''mt of 

had just come home, with a pink and ^ 

pot of porter for a peryke, and the hand hid in the breast ol the w tus - 

coat, after thednahner of thc.^D^^ \l ellington on a , 

haps it was oftly the desire to sleep that rendered ^e worthy ‘^entluMn 
coLpli^tir You may tame any animal by denying bun of slet^ 
But,repeat hi:> gr'‘m. 
never Wa« a better time than the present, conttnuod the lady, by 
"S Snee vv^ taltoa fer consent,- fer dhe two county members 
in town wMi t1ieir"fe^^^^^^^ 'i’be Diiustan^tlies ot Beiuiraauoir arc str¬ 
ing at an hotel, in their way to the eontment. Besiues we can 1 ave 
the young lord that dines every where,knd Lady betty Lackland, who 
goes aboiu with us in our carriage to parties, and who was so kind as 
to chaperonKate for me when 1 was lyung-m. Then tlune is oui i ^ 
acquauitance ftoin India. Sir JosW^^ Kumpot Row, with ms tline soi^s, 
all marrying ment und your old schoolfellow, whom 
neglectefche, mean, who was made a commissioricr of 
other dayi L^^ might serve ah old schooJellow wiili 

M r. Canning, At all events, his lady sees the very best company >wa,^ 
and, if slic fe vulgar, nobody minds vulgariiy in a 
So many reasons for giving a party might have mo h6cd f " 

rnber, L parly 


A dinner, ^oo, was necessary to 
commissioner, 

. guests on her lingers’tips, ttS shc'spoke; Iheie arc h „ . ^ , 

: OTU their wives are four; Lord L. five; the RumpPt Bow® fiv^ rnake 
ten,; 'Major Spinham,eleven; Cornet Fourcorners, tyyelve ; Captain 
Looiandl thirteen, the Commlssioner^oimd bis^Avde fttteen, ai^^^^^ 
two selves seventeen, for iho girls n€^ 

Who els^fehaU we have? Let me see siippose ^ 

he who iscidfed Conversation Splutt^,. because lie lets 
himself, Thfeu thete’^ what’s fai^; name, tlie reigning dandy Pf last 
^ ter, who never-open* hU ‘noutb 

ful of spun. He aud that sti'^^ dineriioiift Hopthetwig, who ..peaks 
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liaps imagine that there is a great want of’ keeping in this narrative; 
.ind wonder how Mr. Stubshaw could begin with resisting a dance, and 
end by agreeing without struggle, to a dinner. Hut such is man ! Not .■», 
wife in the whole parish of Bloomsbury but knows, that in most matri¬ 
monial struggles, oW /c premur pas qui conte, and that a.s a rat-hole 
will let in water enough to ruin a dikt*, so a»w'oman, rf she can once 
insinuate the point of Irer tongue into a crevibe in lier husband’s ob¬ 
stinacy, will soon drive a coach and six rbrdugh his opposition. .D'ait- 
lettrs, Stubshaw liked a good dinner himself; he had a choice batch of 
claret in his ceUar, that wanted nothing but drinking; and was pos¬ 
sessed of a vnagnilicent service of plate,‘with pompons inscriptions to 
his own praise and glory, from an insurance-eompany, whose diarter 
he had professionally forwarded througii a Stormy Opposition iri the 
House of Commons. No difficulty therefore remained but to fill up the 
table. “ Well,” said Mr, S., advancing in his turn his claim to a nomi¬ 
nation, “ Won’t you ask some of those friifnds to whom you say tveoive 
so much. What say you to the Thoms, or the Tuehpennys ? There is 
no one sets off a party half so much as prettv Jlis, Jenkinson, with 
her bright eyes and her diamond drops,” , “ Not themy dear, 
t/ii'.'i time. They go out fouT in family; and what can we do with two 
thin, hole-laced, ill-dfessed idiots, taking up the table ? The Turnpon- 
nys, indeed, might do *, but then he’s deaf, and she is so affected> she’ll 
give a mnin im ton. to thc whole entertainmet*.’ As for Mrs. denkinson, 
as she’s favourite, we’ll have her by all means, if her husband’s on 
circuit, but he, fjoorman.ls absolutely I think the 

Dunstanvillcs and dear Lady JBetty To be 

sure, Lady B, is a good sotd,j;and woidd asoi |hind being left out at 
dinner, if there was any body very particulai* to take her place. What 
think you of Sir W’hirligig Logarithm. He talks matheraatica to the 
blues,and fox-hunting to the philosojdiers, and isi^at every thing tliat is 
good. 1 should indeed prefer the Rev. Peter Plimpton, but he ’U ccr« 
tainly not come.” “ Vdry good, Mrs, Stubshaw, Very good/’ said Mr. 
S., thereby moaning very bad ; “ you quite forget the Redtails,'with 
vrhom we have dined three times ruhniug f he, besides, is very 
useful to me in the way of business.” “ Oh, Mr, S,, akk an attorney to 
meet such company, impossible! The poor creatures themselves, toct, 
w'ould know nobody ; and then *what Will you do with his squinting 
wife, who will commit tlje false heraldry of placing flowers upon fea¬ 
thers, which go together as ill as her sitting the Ij^mstrel Boy does with 
the accompaniment she plays in one key in the htlss and another in the 
treble. Ni, dear Stubby,—no Redtails, if yOn love me.” ■ 

In this mantlet ; the Jones's, Thorns, the Jehkinsons, the Bad- 
cocks, theUickertlrriftss and the Turnpehnys, were suctfessively put in 
nomination, and rejected, for some roode mf oiher of that eoristniciional 
offence, wflaraw ion, so difficult to define, so inij^ssibl^^ pardon ; 
Mrs. Stubshaw declaring that a per¬ 

son coidd possess in society :,and persisting, with something like a show 
of reason, that the haVmOBpih^^^^^^^^^ rl^uires as much tact and 

nicety as the assortment ft the furniture of a room, or in a 

ball dress.-^Nothing could b^ the dinner, wmeh followed, 

with the strictest nicety, |ie prescribe ru Pour chased silver wine- 
coolers. dripping Withidew, sWt^jscntry at the four corners pf die 
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while a detachment of two kept watch and ward over the pink and 
white champaign on each side of the plateau. There 
white and brown, removed by a turbot and salmon, and the^e again by 
a stewed turkey, and a roast saddle of toutton. I’hcre Were the usna! 
c&tektkSyi and the ap»tdmary patties, /IThere was ^ JrkaiideQu, 
bristling ‘V|ike qhllis oppo the.frelfiil' pproopine,” with sweetbreads to 
match on the Opposite, corner. There it^re wiM fotvl and game, and 
sea-kale mA fondu md iW/otte, and carawti edifices, which beat the 
tower of Bal^l or the new {dmrehes in Regent-street, all Lombard- 
street to an eggshell." Then there were ices and pines, and Greine de 
Peko and preserved ginger v-^-jevery thing,; in short, wliich makes one din¬ 
ner, as like another as the daily courses of the matton-eating collegers of 
liton. .Every body was^ashionably late, except the dining lord, wlio was 
putictusl—the dandy, who came in with the woodcocks—and Lady Sera- 
phina Dunstanvillc, who did not come at all. For such a derangement 
of time and opportunity Mrs. Stubshaw’s cook was not prepared; her 
muttoii consequently was scarcely warm through; for, like the man who 
W’ould have wTit^rt li;shorter letter if he had had more time, she would 
have roasted her mbtit enough, had she been more pressed for punctu¬ 
ality, to a cinder, and the 

whole eCdRiqmy of the serving so deranged, as almost to verify Quin’s 
sarcastic dhicriptibn of a dinner, of which he said, “ the soup was cold, 
the ice hot, and .every ithHjg sour in the bouse, but the vinegar," Such 
being the pAy.viyttc, tlie arrangement of the morale was in perfect keep¬ 
ing with it. The mtMtt rigid etiquette being observed in the “ order of 
their goiVig"^ to the guests vtere not seated eiilier 

according to previous ac^b^Marice, of m similarity of their tastes. 
Particular care, indeed, ^hb^aken that husbands should not sit near their 
wives, and that ladies and gentlemen should alternate, like beef and 
bread on a pile of gaii|dwiclies, ~but that was all. Thus “ a gentlemanly 
and melancholy" silence prevailed, interrupted only by challenges to take 
wine, or a pas.sing remark on the cookery,, or the weather. Even 
Splutter, the never-failing Splutter, fixed between the common place 
Commissioner, who took jokes d kkttrc, and the vacant chair left for the 
dandy, and seated immcfliately opposite a large bouquet of flowers, 
overslmdowing the plateau and cutting off all communication with the 
♦ opposite side of the table, Was for once thrown off his centre, and was 
.reduced to the necessity of eating S sufficient meal, for w^ant of any 
fpther employinent f^ his -toomb, TowardsHhe close of the second 
course, “ Postquam fames et atnor corapfressus edendi;*’—the 

broken whispei^’of; conversations mighf ^ caught 

crossing each" othw eomewhat in this m^ Pcrkins’4 steam-gun 
went off tvitbi!—i“ The governor-general, who pidered a detachment 
to lay siege Lookandfe’s wdiiskera our col«t\el ordered 

hint on parade to shave"---‘‘ La befle Harriette’s upper b 
wa« laying herself out tp iptrigue wth' W.^^ a detachmbnt^^rf . 

A Rmnsand pounds’'weifti of sraugg^ silks’’—** Four- 

coTBier^9^‘alew, tandem/^^^ the returnm;^ officer and the mayor of 
Exeter”—“ Tippoo 801 ^’'^* Matahal iSottli^-r-and “ Louis dix-huit:” 
—an incessaiip acebropamment of the jingle m glasses, and the clatter 0 f 
plates and spoons, as the servants cleared the table, preventing more of 
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any one sentence from being beard, except by the parties to whom it 
was especially addressed. ’ 

When the ladies retired, things seemed for a while to mend. That 
one subject, which Sir R. Walpoljc fhottght every maiv e^^^ to discuss, 
served to keep the guests on r/«i tm / and Splutter, rfcleased from 
the Commissioner and the piateau, told three good stories, and made 
several puns, which niany of tlie cffl had never heard more than 
once. But soon, too soon, the gaiety of the party was eclipsed. Gj)e 
of the M.P.’s, a fellow, by-the-by, who never opened his month in 
the House, took vidlent possession of the conversation to launch out 
in praise of a joint-stock speculation, of winch he had recetuly become a 
director; and would have prosed on till the end of the evening, if Sir 
Kumpot llovv, an experienced old soldier, bad not, by a dexterous ma- 
ncDuvre, worthy to take its place in the Stiaiagemata helli, availed him¬ 
self of the moment when the Member was empftying a burapef, to break 
through his lines with a diatribe on LeadAihall politics, especially ad¬ 
dressed to the dull car of the drowsy Commissipnnribptlihireality infljeted 
on all the society . This led to the recoun ting of a; long of scan¬ 
dalous, anecdotes of sundry individuals, v«y importahf^ at 

the Governor-general’s in Calcutta, but unfortunately^ in the ppssent in¬ 
stance, “ of DO interest to any but the narrator.’^ As the cla^^^^w^^ 
the spirits of the elder part of the company iiijbl^d, and those Of the 
juniors fli)we(l. The conversation, if not morfe amusing, was at least 
louder; and after an auimated but desult^jry dmlogue ort Pasta, 
gan, Melton Mowbray, the Salon, the Palais Royale, Alraack’s, and 
the Derby Stalu's, interspersed with criticifw ^ d—d fine 

girls, clever coachmakers, and famous good slfots, the gentlemen were 
summoned to coffee, washed their mouths with a glass of Madeira, 
and separated. # 

The evening party, like the party below stairs, was intended to be 
select: and great efforts had been made to attract divers fominaries of 
the higher orders, out of their resplendent spheres In the West, into the 
netlicr space ofMrs.Stubsbaw’s drawing- room, which, being consider¬ 
ably Eastward of ll^de Park turnpike, waa so far front fashionable, 
that it was scarcely London. Along with these were asked a whole 
army of those Dii MtHoram genti/m from the back settlements of 
Raker-street, who form the coiineciSog link between some fashion and 
no fashion, and who, bein^ somelitnes ill good,^ousesc are mtich 

more frequently men with in the parti^ of BaWk Iili^etors, East'India 
nabobs, speculating Members of 

’persons striving to get on toiyards better tni%s,odr|^sbns tederated 
from habit, and beckv^e their entertainments are Conveniept. Strange 
to aay,not one,of the ** Afedrtatgyt/e: T//ersifociiw/w 
Hickerthrifts, &c.y for whose Sake the party had been made, were 
more lucky, than foey had been irt tdte matter There 

rvere so many reasons, why each apd every onei^df these friendly, .wn- 
abks, but undistinguislied indi^iduilfa should he ekeluded, "that grati¬ 
tude and friendship, ^ro kac liph’c,. ware fo^raed to i^ve ground. Still 
the thing was a failare. The tfvo memfea w the House 

without showing in the drawingirodto| the Lady^^ D had 

a convenient head-ache, and retired to her hotel at ten ; the younger. 
Kumpot Rows and the military were a little too elevated to danae. • 
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Apulogies came Iroui thusf vyhobe a[>peaiai[K‘e would liave givCii eclat 
to a fout; and all the‘‘_/nVgt\v co«s?o«cj t’ Mtli," the unprofitable con- 
sumerf of ice and fatafi^s, whom nobody cares about, were punctual 
in iboir attendance, ' In full| but themM^as 

nobody therethe direst and mpsl oini|ous hint to all those who hap- 
])en to be three paces hearer* idie^centrd^ Ihshion, to cut the abando- 
mta in whose house it occu^ The pretty Mrs. Jenkiuson, invited 
by Mr. Stubhhaw, brought not only lier non-presentable husband, but 
u'tall gawky son, fresh irotn Rugby,’ and a nodding ruin Of a maiden 
aunt, a yvalkmg ffichtctdu mor't, blind, vulgar, and presumptuous, and, 
withal, in dress at once fine and shabby. Such a group woidd have 
spoiled the best assembly in London; The old gentleman w-as quickly 
spirited away to a remote card-table; while, under the pretence of 
making the old lady comfortable, Mrs. Stubsbaw endeavoured to hide 
her behind tlie foidiug doors between the two rooms. But the pro¬ 
voking hag was too fidgety to rest pcrd«t', and, observing a young 
man mi the point of coumiiitlng matrimony in the crowd, she broke 
loose to, seize upon him, and to drog him to all parts of the room for 
the charitable and delicate ^purpose of roasting him on his siuiation. 
Misforiunes, they say, never come single. The lamp's, in spite of all 
entreaties'to the contrary) would go out, perhaps because they did not 
like their company. The tiddlers mistook their orders, and only ar¬ 
rived in thne to wakc'thc family from iheir first sleep on the following 
evening: the dancing, therefore^ was r^uced to a cracked square 
pianoforte, and a petibrmer Unconscious of time, whose memory did 
not contain the entire of any one tune. To add to these miseries, 
Matthews, having an ** at home" of his own, sent an apology ; and a 
whole hackney-coach full of Greek deputie.s, cnplein confmnc, broke 
down in the liaynrprket, and were rolled in the gutter: while a gen¬ 
tleman, ash,cd lor the special purpose of singing comic songs, not 
“ being i’ th’ vein,” had a sudden paroxysm of sore throat, which all 
the despairing entreaties of the hostess were unequal to alleviate. 

“Time and the hour,” says Shakspeare, witlnmt too much regard to 
grammar, “ runs through the roughest day Mrs. .Stubshaw was 

; well pleased to rest her wearied limbs and aching head on her pillow. 
But the worst was yet to come. The Commissioner lost his place; Sir 
Ruinpot ran throngh his fortune arHl returned to India, without having 
yilaC^ a, remnanf his. pagodas bn the Ifead of either of the Miss. 
Siub|hav?s, and tlircc of the children she may have in consequence of 
“ the said riiarria^^ to be so had and contracted,'^ between her and ^ 
junior Rumpot? being exceedingly 'fehort-sighted, 

overlooked, or looked ovcf her hostess, within three days, at a rout in 
Portmamsipiarc. One of the membeirs borfow^ a bur.dred p-ounds of 
Mr. Stubshaw, to show his intimacy; while thb^ other refused him 
even a frank in return for his entertainment. To mend the matter, 
even the sgeond-rates were offended at having been asked merely to 
meet their equals; while the great absentees never thought of return¬ 
ing the invitation which they.'had declined accepting ; and finally, 
Messrs. Rories, Thosp^ Hicki^^y^, Badcock, Turnpenny, Redtail, 
See. M*. 1 ^ 0 , iifeVor their old friend the sjdendotir of 

• his feast, or Ilia ovndtenking tIrCta and theirs in his invitatioiis. 

' M. 
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vUDlSCQVEKIES IN NOUTllEHN AND CENTRAL AFRICA.* ‘ 

We need liot remind our renders that repeated misfortunes attendant upois 
enterprises for exploring the interior of i^oriheni Africa from the side of the 
Atlantic, had at length suggested the trial of an, expedition from the East¬ 
ward, condueted under the protcctipn of the Fasha of Tripoli, and puslied 
across the Sahara, or great Desert, With this preface, it wil} be etiough to 
quote the first sentence of Majhr Denhepi’s harraiirv, in order to convey an 
account of the origin and comn^nceinent of the particular expedition now 
to be referred to: “ Previous to any krtoVvledge Thad received of the inten¬ 
tions of His Majesty's povernraeiit lb follow up the mission of Mr. Ritchie 
and Captain Lyon, I had volunteered iny services to Lord Ilathurst to proceed 
to Timbuctoo, by nearly the same route which Major Laing is now pursuing. 

I learnt, in reply, that an expedition had been planned, and that Doctor 
Oiulney and Lieutenant Clapperlon, both of the navy, were appointed } 
and with these geiulcineti, by the kindness of Lord Bathurst, 1 was, at my 
request, associated.*’ Major Denham adds, that to Colonel Warrington, His 
Majesty’s Consul at Tripoli, ‘‘ are in a great degree owing the origin and 
succesj of the late mission: he stated broadfy to the (aipvernment at hqnu-, 
that the road from Tripoli to Bortum was as open as that from Lund^^ to 
.Edinburgl) j which, with a small allowance for ^Orieiiial hyperbole, was 
found to be true” • 

The general features of African scenery, and also of African ipitjifrers, are 
each of them corapatalively familiar. The Moors or seltljcd Arabs of 
Tripoli, with their slaves, their seraglios, and^ their mQsqiies; iMe Arabs of 
the Desert, with their camels and their drome^avies* their hospitality and 
their robberies; the Desert itself, with its sand+hiUs, its wells, its thirsty 
and expiring travellers, and its whitened skeletons of incli and camels on the 
tracks; the fertility of the African abil,djfr wild ami taineaiiimals--all the.se 
things are already so much in tbe'pbsisessibn of ifre reader, that w shall, 
passing over the first huntlred pages of this work, enter At once, with our 
travellers, the town of the Sheikh of Barnop {ioiBamoo, or Burnooh,ds the 
real name of tfre country, though Fvenchified into Bbrnoii.) Our travellers 
had now traversed the Great Desert,—the sands of ^welve bund red miles; 
and it was only on the 17tli of February, 182;5, that they found themselves 
approaching the seat of the Capital of Barnoo:— * 

‘‘ Feb. 17"—fin's was to us a momentous day, and it seemwl to he equally so to 
our vondiietoiN. iNotwitlistandirig all the diffi(:ultie.s that had presented themschuis 
at the various stages of (mr journey, we were at last within a few short miles of <nir 
destination ; were about to become acquainted witha peojile who bad never seen, or 
scarcely heard of, a European ; and to tread on ground, the knowledge and true .si¬ 
tuation of which had hitherto been whblJy iinkirown. These ideas of course excited 
no common sensations; and could starAdy be uhaccninp.anjed by strong hopes i)f Oiir 
liihours being henciicial to rife race amongst wlmm we were sliortly to mix; of our 
laying the first stone of a work .ivhich might lead fo thefr, ciyilizatio if not their ' 
mancipation from all their prqatUre8>and ignorfirtVe, ftjjd pfo^ at the «a>n<‘ 
time, open a Jiehl (»f (wnunerce to our own cQimtiy, whitdt 

smd prosperity. Otfr tjccbunts had been so cmitradicttny ctf pifil fetfiite of this co\iiUi y, 
thpt no opinion couMI b» fomted as to the real conditioii or the twirih^ its inhii- 
hitafits. AVeJitnl heefr' tiilt that the/sheikh’s soldiers wei^ a IW ragged negroes 
anned with spears, who lived iipoii the plunder of tlie Black Kaffir cjountries, by 
which he was sviiTOundcd, and which he was enabled to subdue by the as.sistance of 
a few Arabs who were in his service; and,' againy we had l>ecn assured that his 
forces were not only nunaerous, fiiit to a.eertain d^^groe well trairied. The degree 
of credit which might he attached to these reports was nemly balanced in the scales 

* Narrative of Travels and Discoverics in NprtLern and Central Africa in tlie years 
1822, 1823, and 1824, hy Major J)enham» ^aptslrt Clapperton, and the late Dr. 
Ottduey, &c. By Major penitam Captaitt Hugh Clapperton, {LN. ihcshr- 
ifivors of the Expedition. T Vol. dto, 
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of probalnUty; and we advanced towards the town of Kouka in a mosii mteres^ng 
state fitf nni»rtaitity, wliether we should iijid its chief at the head (if lliousandsi or 
he rec-eived hy him under a tree, surroundiid by a few naked slaves. 

“ These doubts, luiwever, were quickly removed. I had ridden on a short dis¬ 
tance hh IVout of jioo-Khalooin, with hi« trajh. of Aralis, aUniouiited, and dr^^l 
ouj: ini t)ieir Iwst appatel; and, fwiio the thiiitocss of the trees, soon lost sight of 
them, fancying that the roml could not he mist^en. I rode gtfll onwards, and, on 
approachirig A spot less ihipi^ly plante%?pwi hot^a little surprised to see in front of 
me a biidy of sev eral thousand cavalry drawn up axd extending right and 

left quite as far as 1 could see; and, checking my horscvl awaited the amval of my 
party, under the shade of a xvido-spreading atacia. The Bornou troops remained 
quite steady, without noise or confusion ^ and a lew horsemen, wiio weremoving 
about in front givhig diTections, were the only persons out of the ranks. On the 
Arabs appearing in sights a shout, or yell, was given by the sheikh’s people, which 
rent the air; a idast was blown from their rude instruments of music equally loud, 
and they moved on to nieet Boo-Khaloom andhis Ai-abs. There was an appearance 
of tact and maungemeut in tlioir movements which icstonished me; three separate 
small bodies, from the centre and isach flank, kept charging rajndly towards us, to 
within a few feet of our hojsesf hoada, witlujut checking the speed of their own 
until tho gio^eut of their halt, w^ile the whtde body moved onwards. These par¬ 
ties Were aiounted on small but very perfecd h*>t 8 cs, who stopped, and wheeled from 
their utmost speed with grOftt precision and exjxjrtness, slvaking their spears over 
their heads, exclaiming, liorca 1 barda i Aibt hiakktm cha, alia cherasfa !— 
lihisaiiig r.;. blessing ! Sous qf yoifr country ! Sons (>f your country!’ and returning 
quickly to.front of the bod^', hi order to rej)eat the charge. W’hile all this was 
going (dosed in their right and left flanks, and surrounded the little body of 

Arab Avamhrs so comfdetely, gs to give the compliment of vvelcoming tluiin very 
nmeh the apimarunce of a dccjaralion of their contenipt for their weakness. 1 am 
quite sure this was premeditated 5 we were all so closely pressed as tu be nearly 
smothered, and in some dangef from dte fr(>wdiiig of the horses and clashing of the 
spears. Moving on wag iimpossilde;|i^ we therefore came to a full stop: our 
chief was much enttqp^, Intt it Wt«^l to no purpose ; he was only answered by 
shrieks'of ‘ Welcome 1 ’ iind H))ears most unpleasantly rattled over our lieads, ex¬ 
pressive of the same feeling. This annoyance was not, however, of long duration ; 
llarca Gana, the sheikh’s first general, a negro of a noble aspect, cloilied in a hgured 
silk tol«!, and mounted on a beautiful Mandara horse, made his aj>pear;mce; aud, 
after a little delay, the fear was cleared of those w'ho had jtressed in uism us, and we 
moved on, although but very slowly, from the frequent impediment thrown in our 
way by these wild equestrians. 

“ The slieikh’s negroes, as they were called, meaning the black chiefs and favotir- 
ittw, all Wiised to tliat rank by sthne deed of bravery, were liabited in coats of mail 
ctnnpftsed of iron chain, which ctwered tltetn from' the throat to the knees, dividing 
lichiiid, aud (:oming;on eac'h side (*f tlie horse: some of them had helmets, or rather 
sknU-caps, of the same metid, with diin-pieces, all stitficieiitly strong to ward olf the 
shock ofasjHtar. Their horses’ heads were also defended by plates of iron, brass, 
and siK er, just leaving sttlficient rottm for tfee eyes of the animal. 

“ At length, on arriving at the gate of the town? ourselves, Boo-Klialoom, and 
about a dozen of his hjllowers, were aloae allwn'^d to enter the gates; and we pro¬ 
ceeded along a wide street completely lined with spearmen on foot, with cavalry in 
front (if them, tos*the door of the slmikh’s itsidence. Here the horsemen Avere form¬ 
ed up three deep, and we came to a sfca&df spnAC of the dild' attendants came out, 
and after a gredt many ‘ Bar(»*s t !’ re| 6 i(^i, wliten j^^ the 

same eercmcniy. ‘ ATe wciw now again iel^ sittihg'mftor sun: Boo- 

Khaloom began to lose all patiem*, and 8 W(>j?t! by the bashaw’s headitlmthc 'vould 
return to the tenw if he wm not inmiediately admitted: he got, howetmr, no satis- 
faedion but a motion (tf tlm Imndfnmi one of the chiefs, meaning ‘ Wait patiently 
and I Whispfwefl;, to him the(,net* 8 Sity of bbeying, ns we n'erc hemmed in on rill 
sicles, and wiA^^ peimigsion w<mld have l>een ns difiicult as to advance. 

Barca Sign that Boo-EhalOom should* dismount; 

we were abowt: tb 'lofioify Ms .t^n an intimation that Boo-Khaloom was 

alone to adnutted agaih ffeted a;s to our saddles. Aiiother half hour at least pass¬ 
ed willu.ut any ne^-froia the'interior of the bivildlng; when the gates opened, and 
tho four Bnghshmeu :*ly',tt!|tre,<!(vlhsi for, and urn advanced to the skiffa (entrance). 
Here AVe were stopped ■ thowt wnceremOniOAisly bjythe Walk guards in Avaiting, and 
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were ^allowed, one 'b^ one only, to ascend a staircase ; at the ti^ af wMcli we ween 
ngaan banght to n ataxiid ha^ of "a negro laid 

Hpon nor breast. BmvSJmWm mme from tbi)’and askod ‘ If we 
were prepared to salute tlie sheikh as wife did the bashaw r We replied ‘ Cer- 
tnittly ;’ which was merely an ihdination Of the head, and laying the right baud 
on the heart. He advisell our laying our hands: also mi our heads, but we replied, 

‘ the thing was impossible i wfl! had but One thattncf of salutation’ for ■ any body, 
except our own sovereign.* 

“ Another parley now toOk place, bit in;:|a returned, and we 

were ushered into the presence of this Sheikh of S^iirfi. We found him in a small 
dark room, sitting on a carpet, plainly dressed in ^ ldw tol« of Soudan and a shawl 
turban. Two negroes weih on each side of hirhi aitoed with pistols, and on his 
carpet lay a brace of these instnimenls. Fire.^rmswere hanging in different jwrts 
of the room, presents from the bashaw and Mustapha hi'Achmar, the sultan of 
Fez*an, whui are heiti considered «.s mviduable, His personal apparance was pre¬ 
possessing, apparently not more than forty-five or forty-sir, with an expwissive 
countenance, and a benevolent smile. AVe deUyered our letter from the bashaw ; 
and after he liad read it, he inquired * Wluit was our object in coming ?’ We 
answered, ‘ to see the country'merely, and to give an account of its inhabitants, 
produce, and appearance; as our sultan was desirous of knowing every part of the 
globe.’ His reply tvas, ‘ that we were welcome l^ud wliatever he could show us 
would give him plcrisure; that he had ordered huts to be built for us in the town; 
and that we might then go, accompanied by one of his iHsiple, to see them ; and ’ 
that when we were recovered from the fatigue of our lohg journey, he would Inj 
happy to see US.’ With tliis we took our leave.” , 

Tins, then, was the town, the court, and the peopl*, in the rtrhich 

the travellers suddenly fnuml themselves, uncertain “ whether (says Major 
Denham) we should find its chief at the head of thousaiKls, or be received 
by him Milder a tree, surrounded by a few naked slaves.” 

But the problem being solvedj and 3 S 0 !me geivefol 
the kingdom of Barnoo ; it becaoie ap^rifof'lhat it is an Arab anti Moham¬ 
medan stale. A natural curiosity jWohipts m ta t|m st time, the 
per> fitml narrative of the travellerji; and turn to the supplemental chapter, 
which professes to give the history and description ©f the country, and which 
in particular makes ns acquainted with the previous history and political pre¬ 
tensions of tile Sheikh El Catneny, the actual sovere^n, and a personage 
in whom the subsecpient narrative leaches us to lake a warm interest. 

A leading geographical feature to be noticed {after that of the Great 
Desert) is the great “ ftesh-water sea,” called lake Tchad, “ covering some 
thousand miles of country,” and receiving the H'aters of the river Shary. 
I.ake Tchad lies between the I3tb and I8th degrees of longitude, east of 
Greenwich; and between the lallh anil 15th degrees of north latiturle. 
This lake contains inhabited islands, at the distance of five days’ sail from 
the main land, and in the voyage to and from which the land is lost pight 
of lor two days. Not very far from Tiake Tchad, is ahoiher large (though 
not equally large) lake calleff Fittre ; and near the banks of Lake Tchad, on 
the north, are several small salt-water lakes. Barhoolies on the west of thje 
southern parts of Lake 'Tchad ; and Soudan oh the w^t of Barnoo. The two 
dominions together stfetch from Lalte Tchad to the Atlaoiic OceM. The 
journey from'rripOTi tpTl4rnoQ, across thg Great Desert, »S: held to be accom¬ 
plished with speed, if ofcu[t^'iog (as in The cise of the late lamented martyr 
to this expedition, Mr. Toole, pi the BOth RegiinciVt) no more than a hundred 
and eight days, or thtree inpiiths and fourteen (lays ; whereas the voyage liem 
England to Raka, in the territory of Srtudan,*is estimaiisd at only two tnonths. 
Coca (written Kouka in the booh before us), the Sheikh’s capWkm Barnoo, 
lies very near to the south-wc&t margin of Lake Tchad ; and tbe more western 
capital of Honssa, Hossa, Haussa* Sodan, eh; t^Eeiatad Empire, is Sackatoo, 
the residence of Sultan Bello. Both states ire'tfigorously M<»h,immedari, 
and essentially Moorish or Arabian,.whli| th^’itody of the population is 
native; in the same manner in India, ^ind the Moguls, and lat¬ 

terly the English, have established dominioa pver the Hindoos; and, upoii 
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ihctr boidecs, anJ in the islands and otherfastnesscs, renialn Negro and other 
nations; intleijeiKleni, savage, heathen, Kerdias, Caflirs, Caffrcs, Guehres, 
Giaours, Giaors, unbelieyers, inlidcU—a class of nVankind, antong whom the 
faithful, the true believers, esteem (’hristians to be the worst of ail*^acknow- 
ledglttg no God, uttering no prayers—worshipjnng'images, sorcerers, and 
cannibals! . The Felatahs, who stretch across Africa to the western coast 
Cniid who ate the rivals^and have been the scourge, of the Barnooese), were 
"identified U> Gaptain <t9lpperu)h^ by one of the nation who has been at 
Mecca, as “ one people and one language ” with the Wahabces, or Weeba- 
bites, of whose religious warfare agait^^^^^^ the sacred .city, we were lately 
accustomed to hear, 

“ Bonum, a kingdom of Central Africa, is comprehended, in its preseiit; state, 
between the ISth and lOth parallel northeni latitude, and tU? 12th and Ittth of east 
longitude. It li* bemnded on the north by part of Kanem and the desert; on tlie 
east,, by the Lake Tchad, which covers several thcni.satid miles of country, and c,ou- 
taiiUi'tntttiy iiihuhited islands; on thi' sonth-eBSt hy the kingdom of Loggiin and tlu' 
riyer.Shiiry, which divides Boniou from the kingdom of Begluirnii, and loses itsilf 
in tluB 'Waters of the Tchad; on the south by Mandara, an indepeutlent kingdom, 
situated lit the foot of an extenjaye range of primitive mountains; and on the west 
by 'Siwiftihi”.:' 

The inhabitants are numerous; the principal towns and cities are thirteen. 
Ten4itf«rent languages^ or dialed of the same language, arc spoken in the 
ern-pirtiv'■ 

“ The Bornmi people,-'or.Kanowry, as they arc called, have large iiiinieaning . 
faces, with fat Negro noses, and mouths of great dimensions, with good teeth, and 
high foreheads. They are jjeaceable, quiet, and civil: they salute each other with 
courteiiusness and .warmth; and there is a ^.remarkable good-natured heaviness, 
about them, whichisinteresting. -They are no warriors, biit revengeful; and the 
best of them given to commit jietty l^^nies, on every opportunity that olfers. 
They arc extremely timid; s<» miieh-«b, tlmt on an Arab once sjieaking harshly to 
one of them, he came the'next day to ask if he wished to kill him, 

, “ As their country produces little besides grain, mostly from a want of iiidusiry 
in the people, so are they nearly without foreign trade. 

“ The Bornou laws are arbitrajy, and the punishment summary. Murder is 
punished by death : tJre culprit, on conviction, is handed over to tlie relations of 
the deceased, who revenge his death with dmir clubs. Repealed tliefts, by the ios,s 
of a hand, or by burying the young Spartwi, if lie be a beginner, witli only his head 
above ground, well (nittered or honeyed, and so exposing him for twelve or eiglUeen 
hours, to tlie torturebL a burning .sun, and innumerableAles and mosquitoes, wAo 
nil fewst on him imdisturbed. These punishments are, however, often (ommuted 
for inhers of a more lenient kind- Ei’en the judge himself has a strong fellow-feel¬ 
ing for a culprit of this descriptiou. When a man refuses to pay his debts, and has 
the means, OH a creditor pushing liis claims, the cadi takes possession of the debtor’s 
property, pays the deffland, and takes a kandsome per centage for his trouble, ft 
is nei.-essiuy, however^ that die debtor should give 'lis consent; but this is not long 
withheld, as he is piuioned and laid on his back until it is given; for aU vvhich 
trouble and restiveness, lie pays liaiidsohiely to the cadi; and they, sdldimi find that 
a man gets into a scrapelof this kind twice. On the odmi' hand, should a man be 
in debt, and uniible to pay, on tdiaiply pnaririg his, IMWdrty, he is at liberty. 
The judge then says, “ Ood send meaijs!’—the hyatanders say, ‘Amen;’ 

and the insolvtlit has full libertVwto tr«Je'where lm.ddcaSe8 .But if, at any future 
time, his creditprs catch him with even two tolies On, or a red c&p, on taking him 
hefore die cadi, all sii|«;iAudni!i'habiUinent9 are stnpped offyAnd gjvem towards pay¬ 
ment of,his debts. ' " ' V'. j ^ i-I ' 

“ The towns generally avg iatge, and weH built; they have widls, thirty-five and 
forty feet in height, and neariy twenty fiwt in thickness. They have four en¬ 
trances, yvitlitlireO gates to each, mawle of solid planks eight or ten inches tlWck, and 
fastened together with Iteavy cWijis bfijiro^^^^ TJie houses conidst of several court¬ 
yards, between four wails* with apartments leMing out of them for slaves; then a 
passage, and an inner court, to the fehitadons of the dilfw’ent wives, who 

haveeacli a square space to thcm!«;lve.<i, enclosed by walls, and a handsome thatched 
hut. From thence also you ascend a wide staircase of five or six sttr®* leading to 
the apartments of the owner, ■whic^ consist of two buildings like totvers or turrets, 
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with a UtiTsw'® of rotiiinuriicatiim between tlieih, ionking; into the street, witli n cjis- 
tellated wiiulOw. The walls are made <jf reth^ish eliiy, as smooth as stuceo, and the 
roofs most tastefully arched on the, insedO: with branches, and thatched on the out 
WTth a'grass, known in Barbary j 6 y i3^^annfeof i^»|!i((^«r,' The horns of tlib gazelle and 
the antelope stirre as a suhstitble: fdi'naiis or pegS. These are fixed in diUferent 
iwrts of the walls, and on thern hat^ iho giuvers, ^ sj.>earsj aiid shields of the 
chief. A man of eonseqttence'wiU sometinadis have four o^ these terraces and eigltt 
turrets, forming the fbee* hf his mansioii or domain, with all the apartments of his 
women wnthin the space holdw. Kitt only those /MAcft't'ifc (as the french would 
say), but those on the superannuated list, are allowed liabiutioua. Horses and 
other animals are Usually allowed an inclosure near one of the court-yards forming 
thf' entrance. Dwellings, however, of this riescription are not cmninon. 'I*!hoso 
generally used hy the iuhahitants are of four kinds :— . 

“ r<w.«C, which n! a liiit built entirely of straw. 

“ llonf!(t, a. hilt with circular mud walls, thatched with stinw. t ' 

“ jV’f/'cim Itolurtfiy, and /oWo-sMS'dceiy,—huts of coarse mats, made frOin the 
grass which grows jiear the lake. Our dwellings were called 6 n/n/os,,and were 
about eight feet in diameter iusiiie, about tarn shape of a hay .stock, and with ahole 
at the boitom, about two feet and a half high, wifich We used to creep in and out 
at. .Air, dr light holes, \ye were oldiged tp dispense witli, as they admitted both 
flies and mosquitoes,Which were worse than .darkness.” ^ 

It is difficult (as every reader will find) to‘hurry through the tiiore than 
interesting pages of ^.lajoT Derilunn, and leave behind os so many narratives 
of striking or of pleasing incitlenls; and so many traits of individual charac¬ 
ter. and of natural opinions and inaiindl‘8, as they contain. But Captain 
Clapperion’s account of liis Journey to Sackatoo;4iis residence iu that capital 
of l lossa or Soudan, or of the Felatali Ei))pir| ,; bis disappointed expectatiotis 
of reaching Timbuctoo and the'coakiwithin reach;—all 
liiesc—and these, which, under martji'^pbXtSi and in p future refe¬ 

rence, are still more imjjortant ihart any thing oflcred in the earlier part of 
the volume;—all these remain stil! imtouched, and compel the. analyzer to 
press forward. 

One incidental point, however, in the narrative of Major Denham, may 
yet excusably detain u.s. # 

Major Denham, with much seeming evidence upon his side, imagines lliat lie 
discovers, in tlie Shouaas, Amhs, (of wmom there are great numbers in Barnoot 
the stock of those band.s of ‘‘ Gypsies” wliiidt have been so long scattered 
over our own islands, and over the other parts of Europe, 

“ The Shouaiis have brought with them the Arabic, which lliey speak nearly 
jmre. They are dividetl into tribes, and bear still tlie uaines of some of the most 
formidable of the Bedouin hordes of Egypt. They are a deceitful, arrogant, and 
cuiiiiing race; great charm writers; audlby preteiiding to a iuituixil'gift of prophecy, 
tluiy liud an easy'entrance iutfl the houseoiof the black inlinjiitents of the towns, 
where their pilfering jifopeusitie,s' often show tiieinselves. The strong resemblance 
they bear, both in fcm:ures and htibitef ® some (d':oar gijtsy tribtss, is nafticularly 
striking. It is said tbkt Bornou:can irtUster 15,1)00 Sbouuas In the bell mounted. 
They are th^ giwtest biStsiej’s of catUg ip the country, and aiinuaHy .supply 
Soudari wuth from two t 0 'three thTOsaudhwsk.” 

While Major Denham remiBiioed al fxica, Capt. Clappcrto.u, accomitanicd 
by Dr. Oudhey, pushed forward, by permisaion, pudyvith a letterof inireduc- 
tion and rccoinmcridation from the Sheikh-El Canveoy,hrto Hbssa, or Soudan: 
making theiryvay Uward Sackatoo, the residence qJ’SuIuu liell^ and proini.sing 
themselves, by t he leave and tltn aid of this, latter prince, to teach Ttmbuctoo 
and the sea. Doctor Oudney.vohohad IcftEngland in ill health, but who had 
flattered himself with restoravicin frofUlM^veiiing, died tery sltorily after the 
commencement of this ulterior expeditk^; aiS Jtjfi (’.aptain Cla|)pe,rlon lb 
pursue his eour.se without any Eurtspeap ^Irmpanioni. Neither Dr. Ouritjey, 
“ nor his unfortunate predecessor,'Ritchiej'seem tofiave cdlculated tjn the de¬ 
gree of fatigue, and sudden changes oftemperalure, to which they were neces- 
sii ily to be exposed.*' ThcSheiklt bade the tFavellcrs "furewt;!!, in the mDs\ 
afFectinnale manner.” 



I 

The borders of Soudan, upon which Captain Glapperton and: Dr. Oiidpief 
were now Speedily to set tiieir feet* consist in provinces wrested by Ihe Fe- 
lataha frOm Barnob, during the troubles, iH|||;hc issue of which the Sheikh lil 
Cameny saved the wreck of the Barnoo tingdoiii. Of what that kingdom 
pfeytously was, a monun^ept presents itself in the reqaains of Old Birnie* the 
ancient Still wimiu the Barnoo frontier, and aescribed by Major 

Denham in an early part of the volume, ^ ^ ^ 

Captain Clapperton and Dr, Gadney (for the reason that has been given) 
now met with l succession either wholly deserted, or com¬ 

posed of scattered groups of houses,; within spacious wallsV the intervals 
between which, formerly inhabited by those whotii the Fclatahs hr Soudanese 
slaughtered or sold in slitvetyv vyere either cpstered with plantations of cotton, 
indigo, or tobkccNSi dr overrun with wood j dr sunk into marshes;—and every 
where, the Felatabs/or new inhabitanis, were the prevailing population. Yet 
abundance in ail kinds-r^vegetable^ anidiai, and human,—was still the general 
characteristic: ‘‘^The banksdflhe river,says Captain Clapperton, while de¬ 
scribing the vicinity of Old Bifttie, ‘‘ are eyeiywhere studded with towns and 
villages.” The soil is generally a strong, fed clay; About Bedefurkee, “ vil¬ 
lages and towns are numerous.” The town itself is “ large and populous.” 
The governor was ”,ail elderly At the approach of the traveUers he 

came out to meettliem, ' 

Dr. Oudney died at Murmur, and W'as buTied, like Mr. Toole (though at 
another place), unde# a mimosa, or acacia-tree. 

Captain Clappcrldn, however, “ trusting to the salutaty effects of change of 
air and abstinence, at the best Remedies both for mind and body,” resumed 
his journey—his road giving hini V an excellent view of beautiful villages all 
around, and herds of cattle graasibg in the open country.” Bbogavva is the 
last town in the province of Catagntn, the ancient territory of Barnoo; and 
now, after crossing the river Shassum, the traveller reached Catungwa, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, and by a num^ fine date-trees; tin open and well- 
culiivated country, and which is the first town in the kingdom of Hossa 
proper, or Soudan. , ' 

from Kano, CapiaVa Clapperton was to proceed immediately, and by a 
short stage, to Sackatoo, and into the presence of the Sultan Bello. El 
VVordee, a wily Arab,,and a blind Negro sAregf (-a lineal descendant pf Mo¬ 
hammed) had been charged wuth attend him, and with the fur¬ 

therance of his objects; but neither of tbeni were fired with any great de^iree 
of »eal in the servicei A “Areef” is entitled to the appellation of “ my 
lord;” hoiyeyef humble his own vvoddly condition, and however exalted that 

ofthespeakef. ■ .V’.,av 

Captain Clapperton has llseyviheife iildulged in a speculation concerning 
twgro descendiJnts of the Aribkn ptopbel j bdt he concliides that every 
complexion^ white or black; is ibst in ^e progress of » very sinall number 
of generations. > . ~ ^ 

On the l6ih of March, Captain l^lippertoti reached Sackatoo 

1 «* 1 now left the wetls of Kttmoon, escort aaid a numerous retinue, 

lunid a loud flounsh ilf horns and trhyfpPK Of course thU 'hxtTaordinary respect 
WM paid to me as the servant of the King of EUfiwidi as I wanstyleii in the Sheikh 
of Bornou's letter. Toip^prjess them further witb my offidal unjportauce, I arrayed 
myself in my lieutenautVcoBt, tnnixned whh f^ld ttMm, whhe trdwsem, and sil^ 
stodkings, and, to lytmplem my finery,^'! Woin Tutlaudi and a turl^. Al¬ 

though my limbs pained ine extremely, in consequence of our recent forced inarch, 

I constnuned myself to assume the utanost serenityofoouumnance, iif order to meet' 
witli belittinjg d^ity the honours they lavidked on me, the humble «^re«cnta,tive 
of my txamtiy;/- V'.:;', ■ 

” Near the emtntry is hilly, hat seemed to yield mudi grain. The soil. 

is red 4ay, mixed wi^ gravel, the stones of which looked as if covered; with iron 
rust. We passed same beautiful sprhigs on the doping dediviti^ Of Bte idllB, which 
kv^neral are k>wi, mild rUii in broken ridges in a norii-edst direction. The vaUeys 
between the hills becMhe vridpr as we spproadwd SacYatoo^.tvhdrii’eapital^^^w^ 
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saw from the top of tlie seoond hiH after wc left Kamoon, A r^^seuger froiu the 
sultan tnet us here, to hid me welcome, and to aeqvniiat us that w master was at a 
neighbouring town, on jiis return from a ghr^zie, or expedition, but inteudeil to be 
in SackSittM) in the evening. Crowds of people were thronging to market with 
w<H)d, straw, onions, indigo, &c. At hoon we afrived at SacJkatdd, wdiere a great 
multitude of people was assembled td look ailitne, and 1| entered the c% iniiid the 
Jiearty welcomes of young and ’old. I was oddducted to the hoiise of the gkdado, or 
vizier, where apartnitots were provided for mb and ihy servdnts^ After being sup¬ 
plied with plenty of iplk, l w'as left to repose mj-sblf. The gadtido, an .elderly man 
iiuraed Sirnnou Bona Lima, arrived near midni^t, and came .iustahtly to see me. 
He was excessively polite, but would-on no acoeunt drink tea uuth rtie, as he said I 
was a stranger iutheir bmd, and had not yet eaten of his bread. He told me the sultan 
wished to see me, in tlie morning, and ropeati^ijf assured me of exiierioucing the 
most cordifil recejftion. He spoke Arabic ektrem<}ly well, which he said he leaned 
solely from the Koran.” 

On the following day OUT traveller had his first audie nce of the SuUatl 
Hello ;■ ■ ' ' 

“ March 1,7.—After breakfast the suiltaa sent ^r ijUej Ms rtisidence was at no 
great distance. In front of it there is k fitTge into which sbveral of 

the prindpl streets of the city lead., : thVoiigl^three coozees, as gimixl- 

hmises, without the hilSst detention, ^nd werb injjnedJately ushere<l into tlj®'pre¬ 
sence of Bello, the second sultan of the Felatahs. He was seutt!dx>n a scMtli tiftrpet, 
between two pillars supporting the nxtf of a thatched house, not unlike one. of our 
cottages. The walls and pillai-s were jiainted blue and white, in the MoOHsh taste; 
and on the hack widl was sketdied a tire-screen, ornmnented with a coarw painting 
of a rtower-pot. An arm-chair, with an iron lamp stilndin||»H it, was placed On 
each siile of the screen. The sultan Iwdeme many heai'ty Tmeomes, and asked me 
if I was not much tired with ray journey ft'om jSWderawa. I toM him it was the 
most severe tiw'elling I had experienced between,Tripoliapd Sackatoo, and thanked 
him for the guard, the conduct of which I did not fail td commend in the strongest 
terms. v ■, ■ ' : 

“ He uskeil me a great many questions aboht Eui-ope, and oUr religious distinc¬ 
tions. He was ac(juairited with the names <»f some <rf the more andent sects, and 
asked whether we were hJestorians or Sociniaris. To extricat^ myself from t^ em- 
harrassinent occasioned by this quesrion, I bluntly replied we were called rrotes- 
tauts. ‘ M'hat are Protestants ?’ says be. I attempt^ toefxplain to him, as well 
as 1 was able, that ha\dngpr()tested, more tlian two centimes and a half agii, against 
the superstition, absurdities, and aljiises practised in those days, we had ever since 
profcs.sed to follow simply what was written ‘ in the book of our Lord Jesus,’ as 
they call the New Testament, and themw received Hie name of Protestants. He 
continued to ask several other theological questitins, until I svas ohUged to confess 
myself not sufticiently versed in religious subtleties to resolve tliese kiioyty points, 
having always left that task to others inoje leanied ^an myself, Ife ndW ordered 
some ho()ks to be produced whjjjh ladoiiged to Major Henhain, and began to speak 
with great bitterness irf the late Soo-Khaiobmj for making a predatory inroad into 
his territories; adding, In Ms own Wm-ds, ‘ 1 arti sure the bashaw of iVipcdi imver 
meant to strike me with oiiehand, while he offers a iwesentwitlv the other: aite 
it is a strange *way for friends, to act. ^ Buy,what was your f*tend doii% 
he asked abruptly. I aysttri^'the Major Dmhara. had no other object 

than to make a short'''exeuriug« into thAwtitry. The laxifis b^g brought in, 
proved to be the Nautical Almanaok, two Boviews, laird Essays, and Major 

Denbam’s Journal; all which the sultatn returned to me in most bandsotne man¬ 

ner. Before taking leave, however, 1 Itad to explain tlm^onbttgts ofieacli, and was 
set to read them, in or^r to give Mm an opiKiirtaiiity of JietuHhg the sound of our 
language, which he thought very lieautiftA sultan m a n^e-Iooki:^ man, 
forty-four years of age, althongb mftdi youngsg in appee^noe, five feet ten inches 
high, portly in person, with a short eurlidg'MKi^ beard, a small mouth, a fine 
fordhe^, a Grecian ntffie, and large black eye*. He was dressed in a li^t blue 
cotton tobe, with a whiU) musHn turban;, theabxwl irt which he wore over the htm 
and mouth iu the Tuaridcv fashion, 

“ In the afternoon 1 repeated, my vi{dt, a(aa)^ gadladd, Mbhoined 

El Wiirdee, and Mahomed Gumsoo, thg principal Awib of the city, to whom Jhad, 
a letter of introduction ffom Hat Sakh at .Kano. The stdun was lotting in the 
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satap (ipartmput. iti which Ije received liu) in the morning'. I now laid hefoi'C him a. 
present, in the twmie of ilis Majesty the King of England, consisting of two new 
iduitilerhusses higltiy oniamented with silver, the doutde-barrelted pistols, pocket- 
ecHtiposs, and cmhnridered jacket of the late Jlr. Oiidney; a scarlet l)ornouse trim- 
IHjed svith silver lace, a pale of scarlet hi'eeches, thirty ynt'ds of red silk, two wliite, 
two red, aud Egyptittn. txirhau shawls, the latter trimthed with gold ,* four 
fiaunds each of cloves , twid cinnamon ; three cases of gunpowder, \rith shot and 
halls ; .tliree ra'tors, throe clasp-knives, three looking-glasses; six simff-hoxes, three 
of pitpef, and thri^pf tin f a spy^^^^^ and a large English tea-tray, on which the 
smaller articles-idW’^rrattgefl.^^^^ ttwk- tlteiu tip one. hy <Hie. The compass and 
spy-fflws excited great interest; and Im seerneil ntiiich gratified when I pointed out 
tiiat by means of the; fe he «mld at any tiino find out tlte ciist to address him¬ 
self in his daily prayers. ; He sifid, ‘ Every wonderful ; hut you are the 

greatest c.unoslj|r:,igf alM* ■ and thOn. added, f. What eftn .1 gi'v-e that is most aceept- 
ahle to die Kixig of England ?,* 1 replied, ‘ The most, aareptahle service you < an 
render to the King ulIjSngland, iftto eo-operate with His Majesty in jmtting a stop 
to the slave4,ra<lc on the coast: as the King of Erigbnd sends every year large ships 
to mtise there, for; the sole-purpose of seisnng all vessels engaged in this trade, 
wluwe crews are thrown into prison, and of h'herating the mifortimate slaves, on 
whom lauds and houses are conferred at one of our settlements in Africa,’— 
‘What!’ said he, ‘ have ytm no slaves id England?’ ‘ No. ^ Whenever a slave 
sets his iVad in England, ^he is frigavlhat moment free,,’—^t What do yaiu tlien do 
for servants f’ ‘ We hire thenrfdf d feed perh^ give them regular wages; 
nor is any person in England idlowed to strike another; and the very soldiers are 
fed, clothed; and paid by Hovenimeut.’ ‘ God is great!’ he exelaimeil; ‘ You arc 
a beautiful people.’ 1 next pi'esented the Sheikh of Boniou’s letter. On ].ienising 
it, he assured me 1 ^hitld srjc cdl that was to la; setm within his donunions, as well 
as in Youri and hoth of which, I infonned liim, I was anxious to visit.” 

If sentiments of esteem and good wili, expressed in terms of flattering 
civility, can .secure to Sultan Belhya return of kindred feelings and language 
fjom the Britishnation, the compact, as mu.st be plain, is complete. 

A principal point Avhich Captiin Clapperton had to gain w'ith this Sultan, 
was the ftermission to pass westward, toward T’imhuctoo and the sea, for 
Vkhic^ purpose it \yas his iminodiate object to enter the country called 
Nyffee. Upon this salyect, however, the Captain, finding reason to appre¬ 
hend the irttervenlioii Of difficulties, took the course of expressing him.self in 
terms of discontent to Gomsoo, such as he ■was sure would be repeated to 
the Sultan. 

The question now regarded Captain Glappcrton’s proceeding to Youri, a 
government within the terwtorjj of Which it is rendered nearly certain, by the 
differentMatements in this volume, tha^ Park and his companions 

(wiihowt toy ill-fei of the hatives) niet an untimely end. ' Captain Clap- 
perton is strongly of opinion, that pl^eclions were raised by Sultan Bello, 
upon the score of the unseitled statg of the ctihntry and the dangers of the 
rainy season, only bccausg the ,Amhs : hadvfillcd hi8^>^^m with suspicions, 
that, if the English Were tanght the road to Saqkafe^om^^^ they 

would come and seize uimn his.:4fl^riltnns. 'Pile 8uspicipa*,it ought to be 
adiniued, was not iahhaturaLl, ey^iHileal \ but it at least appears, that the 
notion of pcssongi danger, to su£lV^^%houh}' ettjer YhtjTl,'|vjis very common 
ajuong all the people.,.; 

Captain Clappcrioh'ltad further audiences of the Sultan: 

“ Early this Jiftoriimg f was sent |«r hy the snltam and, although suffering from 
fever, I weniitome4ia^ly(r With mdy one 

eunuch in ftti^dfe4s, i1f| icnhve^ the prgjwted 

trade with |!aghmd, .wh^ I rt^hsd fe ‘‘S'**'® argiunfesi- Ha 
King of .Enghwid Wbuld give him jfeple of guns, wfitlt ifenamtion and some 
mkets ? i asBiircd Yum of His Majesly’s compKance yrith liis wishes, if lie would 
consent to .put down the slave-trade, on the coa.st. -^fiirtlier point^ out to him 
that Sat'kntoo was town. irt aU Northern Africa for cdiiitnerce, witli- 

out which a nawou fe that rich merchants make ridi kings ; ftfid that it 

** was in the pow^ of the Khqt Of jEitgland to make him one of the grefitest princes iu 
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Africa, wheiii All the tirade from the east and west of tlwt contiiMMOt wonld centi!e in 
his domiiuonS { at'the same time advisiitg liiin stroiiigiy to iikvwa port on the swt 
coast, where he might have shdjpsi and whore his people would he tanglit liy tlie 
English the art of ship-lraildlr*ff, unless he prefew^ to send some of them to our 
settlements on th^ ccftnit to as laffpehthrs or hladtsibit^^^ wheie their 

religion would be rOspwtffl^ amdj; affr^ leantiug thesd||a<les from us, they would 
be enalded to instruct their cmifitrymen. 3 By weigliitig these iuiporfemt considera¬ 
tions in his inind, he would see that it wsis both Ms Own interest, and the interest 
of his people, to fortn a strict friendship with liie dSnglisli; .for when ohcO he hid 
Khi]»s, his people might trade to every part of the world, and oonjd even make the 
pilgThnage to Meinst hy a much safer route thmi at present by land, f»eiiig able to 
go iliere and return in six months; and, at the sadttie time, bring with them tJ) the 
produa* ofihe East.” 

Anilagaiti; * ' 

^ I owje moirO assnrcMl tho sultan, that it was only by the sea-coast he must ex- 
pert to maintain an intercourse witli Enghwd. He then promistid, that if I would 
wait till aftftr the rains, lie woj|id send me to thejjovenior of Ttv^ Zeg, with orders 
W) efdivty me to-the const. ^ ''' 

“ Hiivmg heard ot' our ney'spapers, lie desired me to send for tliemi eidliug th^o 
the ‘ Huber el diiicah,’ or> News «if thowochh'’ lleingset to i-ead ox tracts from 
them, 1 Iiiippaned to,Mention that tliousandi "Isf t#em were printed daily, when he 
exclaimed, “ Otid is great; yon are a wmidhirfid people.’ lie asked me About the 
Greeks, wid inipitred if they were joined hy any otlMr tliristiaus j^^^t^^ of 

which suliject l contrived to evade, lie thrir remarked,^ war;, with - 

Algiers, ami killed a number of ,the Algierines.’ ■ ; Ihjih that they u%re a 
ferocious race, never at peace amongst themselves (having aveit killed three offheir 
own deys in one month), and perristlng in thepraodc«m':n.t»king ria.veS of Buro* ,. 
peaiis, until forcibly compelled by ,us to rciinqiirfeJi it. 

“ In tills co'.iversati<«h hc i‘epeat<'d ‘ Yon are a strange people, thh stKmgest of all 
Christian nations: you hat'o riibjitgatcd all India.? I stud, w-e merely aiForde'dit our 
])rotection, and gave it goitd laws. ; I’ mentiwifeh, partipulariy; that ihaiiy Mahomet¬ 
an states had put ihemaelves wider our propj^Wn kmnvifig .we yxsre a pe<tpM that 
iKU'i'.r inu;rfwed with the righwoI^etdieT^si whether civil or :«jligieusi, :ihlt hanstid the 
laws to be impartially admirdstered amdhg ^ sects and jw^uasioiis.' : The King of 
Engla’id, f: oiriui told him, hhd, in foot, Mahomefem mbjwjts as the Grand 

.Signor; and 1 took care to ehlaige tipo.iJ thtyltwotuite topic.Of ,sereiul ships convey- 
ing tlunrdud,>itants of India awiually to'Mecca. '! i> r; 

“• The suiun agaiu drew on the sand tin} course of the (Juarra, with tht* mttiine 
of tlw adjoining eountrif's; I Jiow requested him to order one of hi» learned men to 
moke luc a chai’t of the rirer, on paper, wliicli he promised to have iloue.” 

“ Ajwil 10 .-—At three in the afternoon I waited .on the sultan, to wisli him sne- 
ft'.ss I,III the present expoditton, and, a hap[»y return, Wo ootivensud on diilerent 
subieiW.s, hut ended, tis usual, about th| tratbt with England; when .1 agaiti eu- 
de.ivoured to impres,'' on his mi|id, that we should he alile to supply his subjects with 
idl kinds of goods at a very rheap rate,—that his domiuimis were better situated for 
the gtiin tn^e than any other country in Africa,—.tnd that many other valunble 
Ml tu )(‘s u onld be brought here from'I’linhUctoo, Bfirnon, and Wadov, and easily 
carried by the jpeliwahs to^h6 Hea«^Mtr tn^hpAispo8<id M to the English. Hedweii 
much on receiving iu-hetilJBi cloth|^#^ta|^ta^|»ml gunpowder; andaskend me if I ' 
would -not come bacl^ ptift if n^^n^huid would be mducud to send out a 

coiusul and u physician, fhtivM '‘Im Wtess a letter to His Jl^ajcsty on the sulqcct. « 
He no w asked in what time they eonte: T fold 4 |to,tliey could be upon tin' 
coast in two months after Ms iiyisheR Were kdownlitiA^paud. He resumed,— 

‘ Let me know the precise,ti*n«j, my be dowm at any part of 

the coast you may ap}»oint, to fmUfsrd btteril ^ mission, on receipt 

of whiiih i nrill Bfttid an escort tn'sij^dittit iit'toj8oddmu’,v He also a.sHured me he watt 
able toymt an effectual stop to skve^Ai&^ exAitW the chart 1 asked for was 
nearly reddy. lyk. ' 

“ April Si).-—Ill all day. ’flto'sid^ah'Sent fm'ijjie in‘llie afternoon. Iw-astaken 
to a part of his residence I had nwiss} before s'it was a handsome apartment, 
within a square tower, the ceiling of wlntdt iv»s a dome, supported by eight orha- 
mmtal arches, u ith a bright jd^te of brass'M ^centre. Ik'tween the afdies and • 
tlte :>pter wall of the tower, the dome wns eiw‘mJe-1 by a neat lialiittrede ia front 
yifftf. —toi. xvt. itt); hxr, riF 2 x . ’ 
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of a gaUi^'^, M-hich led into an ujiper #uiu* of rowps; We had Jk long 
•bflftw^iroiK*: he spoke "Of the ancient Moorish kinfdom in Spain» and'appeated 
well pleased when 1 told tjiw that we were in possession of Gibraltar. He ai^ed 
rnia to aond him, from England, some Awhic books and. a map trf tlie icorld; and, 
ih rctoinpenSe, propuaed his proieetion to «» many of our Jeatned men ns c^ose to 
visit liis dommkma. He also spdte of the ^oJd and silTcr to be obtained in the hills 
fd daro!).; and AdaitMto'Ai'bot 1 assured him tliat we wece less anxihuK about gold 
mnef than the estahUsbmeat of c^nnwenje^ and'&e ejttension of science. He hoa- 
pare me a map otidm wmntw, and aftw ejfplaia}Bag it to me, he resumed the old 
theme of applying ^letter to the King of IJi^land, fee the rcsidpmw of » 
and a M Sackatoo ^ and,s^in expressed hisht^ ljtatvl would remit his 

dommions. He next iminU-ed to VW place on the coai^ the linglish would come, 
that be.might send an esetsft tor ^ gntw; rphpn 1 promised to write to his.High- 
ness on that rabjefit^om fptihkm''' iHe pi^tod'io have two messengers 'w'aiting St the 
place I tdumld aoleet, at ;aWftO wetofti he would send down an esmn to the seaicoast.’' 

Captain Clapjwrton ibaving now had semal audiences of the Sultan, 
began to maki;..prejM»ratioflf. for bis return to Hornou. The following is the 
account of htB final iittetwicw fvlib the Sultan :* ’ ' 

To-day I was visitod' % all the principal jK'ople of Sneharoo, to bid me fare¬ 
well ; and at seteh o'dlodki in Ibe ‘mfjftimig, 1 went to take leave of the siiitan: he 
teas at the mosgwe, I had to, wi^j^nt^two hours till he came out. ”I followed 
him, at a little distattcp, to the ddbr^of his residenn.', where an old female slave 
took me by the hand and led roe thrmjgh « number of darit passages, in which, at 
the bidding ^ myjoorrductress, I h^ irflton to Stoojn, nr at tinuis to tread with great, 
caution as -we aji^'fliadlietl flights of steps, while a faint glimn^ng light itrinkled 
from a distant room. I couRl not imflgine where the, old w oman . was conducting 
me, who, Oft Iter part* was highly diverted at my Importunato inffuiries. After 
much tnrtung and windftig', X ^rati at last brought into the presence of Hello, who 
was sHtihgataie^ and iW tWivered intotay handsa hditBr tor the King 

of Hhj^and, ptii awur^es of h'is friendly sentiments towards the English na,- 
tion. He had sent to mo to know what was ijis Majesty’s name,, 

style, trod title.. He again,exjwciSseAj with much gankeslttess of thiinner, Ids Aiixioty 
toentojyiirto pwtroanenf ^ trade wid friendship with England; and re¬ 

minded mt) to apprise,; him, by letter, at what time the. linglish mission would be? 
upon the coiish After repeating the Tgtha, and priJyiiig tor my safe a in 
England, and speedy return to Sackkloo, he nUeotiouBtely l»de me ferew'dl." 

Gonsiderable progress vVill prolmbly be tbowgiu to hiVc been made by the 
late mission Into Northern and Central Afiica, toward the opening a fret 
communication IreUvecn that region and our Islands.' Captain Clapperton 
jmrehased in Soudan an £)ngiisl'i enttoa umbrella, to which the Arabs had given 
the name of “ a cloud.” He was supj^Ud, at dinner, with pewter plates, 
bearing thfe London niarki.And^ «|»o|} ,ooe occasion, a piece of meat was 
served in an English wttito wasb-hatjd basin., In Bom«m;i the Sheikh re¬ 
ceived a Swiss musical tsbuff*box wiih^ep O’^notions of-delight, and ettclaim- 
cd that a ibousand doIHrs would be^Iil^lc for so Exquisite a ^ece of art ! 

An iinportgnt step gained, and one ixyhicb reDects the brightest lustre upon 
the proceedings of Messrs. Denba^^^^d Clapperitmj>is the toto? renunciation 
» of ail disguise aado conotry, ai^ i^wlgba, wdiicH those gcntkmen resolved 
upon from the bej^ning. fottnd> throughontv to be the best, as well as 
* th^ most honest pdlicjh,; They woi^ Emglisht andf' they declared 

thhmselvcs Chiistrans j^d it .everywhere appeared, .th^ thangh the second 
o,t these titles was im. rccO]|imenda6on, stUl ithat of ** En^ishman’' wms 
snfficient even for more tlmn eounterbalaodng the other. El Cameny, in his 
letter of commendation tci.;t^e Sultan of Cgnt^ieven. taxed his Mohammedan 
learning so fa^ at to fin^’k^pedigree 'for ^ EngJtth, a& nb'rcl, perhaps, to 
English car|i air it .mutt be useful to j^^iahtnUmets^ in Northern and Central 
AXrtca. W® abe the nosteyhy, it seeing of the Emperor Ileraclius, who had 
atleatt the juety to'Oe^U in a golden box, the letter of invitation to the 
fcith, which hd; wceive|l (fbi^ ihe of God,—though, spniehow or 

ether, he did not auhnirt fooricjnncisjbn.., 

With these and some other pretensions, perhaps belter fouuded than thr 
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:last, anT^^Usbmant though a Caffre, inay safeJy, it is (^ain^^cnter Nprthent 
and Oittral Africa, without any conc^aient, .cither of bw birth-place or his 
faith; and that straight forwataliucofcoitKlnct, it is confidently to be trusted, 
will now (thanks to Messrs. Detibatu aud Clapperton) be invariably pur¬ 
sued. ‘ . 

As totbe loss of the Uvea of Mungo Park and his compsihlons, it appears, 
from the United bearing of even somewhat diversified,acoonuta^ |a have 
resulted, partly from casualty, and partly from mutual nriSapprehensions 
between theniselves artrl the'neople of the country. The following is the 


siaiementof Sultan Befldi4* 


“ He th«h spoke of Mungo Park, and said, that had h« come >u the rainy season, 
he would have passed the roeks; litot that the Hvct felf so low in the dry season, 
boits could only pass at a awtaiu point. Hetaid me, that sojnfctimltors of the boat, 
fastened together with nails, remamed. a long rime on thefioefcs; and that a double- 
barrelled gun, taken in the boatv Was once in his possession; but it had lately burst. 
Flis cousin, Abderaahman, howeVcri hadk smsdlj^iittod Imoktak^^ of the boat; 
but he was now absent on an expedition to were in the 

hands of the sultan of Vouri, vs’ho was trihuta*^ WhJ* f told the^^^^ if 
he could procure these articles for the Kug «f.E»^la|>d, 
most acceptable present; and he promised^l^^iatgke ewy exertion In his power.” 

Timbugtoo is said to be at present tinder the government of a female. 

VVangara*’ was represented to the travellers as the name of no coahtiy in 
particuiari but one which implies any gold country. In'the same manner, 
after various perplexities as to the^^ ri “NiU,’’ it turned oat, 

Africans understand by that nariiiiCi any river of “sweet "or “freshwater.'? 
They state themselves to have b^n asked, “whether the Nile was not in 
England?” The. real question was, whether there was no “fresh” or 
“sweet ” water in England; no water free from the impregnaiiou of trona, 
or natron. 4 

The return of the travellers from Bbtriou, actoss the Great Desert, to 
Fezzan and Tripoli, is full of irttere^^ “The ihttgtte and difficulty of a 
journey to Bornou,'’ says Major Denham, “is not #0 be compared with a 
return to Fezzan," , . 

At Ghirza, the traveUers fqu the remains.of some building, said to be 
Roman; and Mtyor DenhSth Copied some motiomeotal inscnjitions. The 
language is Latin, but the proper names barbaric; and what is chiefly remark¬ 
able, is an ap|)arently cusipmary form hCcon:cl.U 8 lon, in which it is Said of the 
deceased, “ May they descend uppn theirp<riblrity, mi<f r» tike them- 

se/m “Visiteot filiosei nep’Otes meos, et tales laciant;" 

It is observable, that in-the Mohagrmedah.hnd tropical visited by 

Messrs. Denham and Clapnerton, to the soutbwstrtl of the Great Desert, yve 
hear not a syllabic of ihq.piague. tliat scourge of the Mohammbdan shores of 
the Mediterrunean. Fever and agae—tains and heats fiflal to the natives— 
more fatal to the Arabs-*<md more dangetous still to Europeans—afflict i 
Bornou and cioudan 1 bitt fflese-laUercjC^irtries have no share of the plague 
and if personal cleBiUfi|esa ,is a sOUrce^df^emption, they seem to possess ihf 
title. . ' -'•f;-'' * 

In taking 1e*ave of the than ordinarily intei^mg and attractive vo¬ 
lume under consideration. It wtaild be an iusunCerli^npKaEdonable neglect, 
not to add to the grouiids of .compliment to thominWligent travellers, who 
have proved tbmselves so admirably fitted to be she messengers of friendship 
and peace between their owtf coiuntiy mrd Ototral Africa, the sincerest 
tribute of acknovvledjpowitfoY^^ kind hnd Iflieral spirit of intercourse 
which they have plainly manifested throughout y which has gilded the repu¬ 
tation of their fellcw^MJOuntiynnen irf Africa «w^ secured to themselves a 
kind and liberal treatment;,:m conatiy, and which has promptiwl them ^ 

do j^usuce to the conduct'and character of Uye nations which thc^ yisitcd l 
The answer which,CapMn Glappertbh discribesl’himself as giving ih 
to 'he obvious and favourer interrogatorf-rFf What are you come tbf ?”--is 


jlhat wh'i^i, it is not U) b«,d<%u.bt«d» the same gentleman is ready to repeat in 
England, and winch, k t|;|ejtneao tieic, k sq honourable to the character nf 
the country explored* - , . ‘ 

kive behekl in Africa, conn tries abounding in grain,. 
cattle, milk, and Hon<^,'>^in inhabitant^ans, and industrv, having walled 
'hAuka, wemthy and :pbof, cr(3iw;dfi<l: markets,and thronged roads, a surface 
covered with Itlxuriant hCTht^ and groves, yvatered with large and inimer- 
ous streams kod ]akes‘rT^and yet countnes.|mm vvhieh neither,the popdlt^tion 
nor the hushandry has made aafHcknt head jtgainst beasts of preyv nor against 
marshes with tlwtf'tgnes andtnSect tribes j and themselves al¬ 
ternately the {lerpetmtOrs and thc^ictlthtt ofnaUona} violence. Such is a hasty 
and feeble sketch of the iitterestkg t^hd nnjportant jpicture of the physical, 
political, moral, and religious,ittok m iWfertile and jjtopulous regions of iSorih- 
ero and Central Africa. Now) wbtm we hare obtained a first glimpse of their 
fraturea, and imw wbe^ arem> yet wOoUy untouched—wholly unpurified 

tHT untainted by European ihtercaU:rse,—hosv impossible is it for the real plii- 
lanthopist not to gaee with antfiety noon regions thus beautiful—upon iny- 
riadS'Of men thus hanpy, thus misi^^ innocent, tbus wlclted— 

industrious, thus idie—^bus fru^b thus coittenl—thus ignorant, thus 
taught ;-^and not look forwafd#vik'> trembling anxiety to the soluiio the 

great moral problem—-Will European* ihat is, will Etjdiish intercourse, aug- 
luein or diminish the,sum of human happiness in mose parts of Africa ? 

A large number of engravings, very beautifully executed by Fitulen, arc 
.among Hie many attractiO^rja of, the volume. Jn thclfei of topogiaphm^^ 
vieWsiCand itisto be wtsh'ed that sonie of these had rt^presented the inieriors 
of the towns, and elevatlions of the buildiugs,) if on,e upon the river Shary 
(the principal stream.that falls into lakgXch^d,) which will hardly fail to strike 
the l;mndon contemplatist as remarkably sithilar to (hat presentea by the Ser¬ 
pentine rivfei,' in Kensington-gardens, when seen in a southern direction, from 
the seat in froiit of the willows. Among ihe other engravings, some of tlie innst 
valuable represent the arms and wmour, and armed men and horses, saddles, 
&c. of Bamoo. Al|, these bespeak a gtate of the arts (including the art 
niiJitary) |hsi such as belonged ,to, the military equipments of Europe itself 
only a few ages back. - The two kinds of armour rcpVe.sented, are the chain 
and the quilt Plate-armtor (which is of,later invemion) does noiappear to 
haye veached Bornou. It may be wortijy of remark, ilrar^' in these travels, we 
nowihere meet with the ombrelks (as ensigns of state) so general arnong 

Caffre ’’ haiious, from the ^ast of <?uinea to Pegu and Hianv: the Mo- 
hanimedan turbans take their jpiuce.—*Major Denham acknowledges Iris 
obligations to SirR, E. Porter,-for that gentleman’s assiilance .in preparing 
his drawHigS for the public eye. . > . - 


SKETCHES. OK KAlUSfAK SOCiK^Tj, ,PO'i'||rHCS, & UTERATCKE, 

20 , 1826 . 

* Sc sudden a change has talt«i plage in Uf«rsS||®pJbere» that books which 
only two years since viem conaideted very thought nothing 

of.. Ifyou happen, m b«% ihte ooufttry on amin|]||Mhe lady of die house no 
Iqitger presents to you Tthc tfelaOfiapikiiseWAiUjii*'’ whicii was so 

much read and admired efbw veaw ago. We hav^l^d a literaiy revolution; old 
ideas still keen passessioi!|>)i^'old heads, bjiS'they do not find their way into 
the heads of otoee young j^jde ivho arc pofW'.hfc^moig to raise tlieir voices 
in the saloons of Paris, - We have been much amused by a piece of literary 
rivalry, of whi:^ I will giyin'oa ap account, beea-use it will kftbrd \Ouao idea 
of the rtrfeirica»^tmd the different literary parries that have been jarring one 
with awrtberj^pftc the cotpmfucethetit ol thcvyear 
« The Merctily* the least mill of all our^liwrary jopmak, (and this is riot say- 

ingmuch for it) is published ip numbers, like yoprEri^sh revieWs. It was 
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established upwards of a tsfotury ago, and before t|K! i?!Volulioiv was edited 
byLaUarpe and Marinontel } its name aloiie procures for it six liuudrcd sub- 
scriljefsl To its somewhat anliqtiated tide, however, it now Sdds a very es¬ 
sential estplanation, and for this year hist it has been called “ Le Mercure dti 
dix-ncuvicnie Siecle/' It deserved thii titli, because it Occasionally ven tiired 
to rise above the ideas which oharamefiatid ourpld-fashioned lilerafee. 

This iiiontb, bowc'icrj the MerpOio has a-oondo^e metamor¬ 

phosis; the editors, who Wrote in the spirit of the ninetecHtn tetitury, have 
been removed, and henceforth theMerCutewiU dtJdress us in the tamguage of 
the .past age. , 

The worthy M. Brassofl, who indiiced ,M. Sostbeoe de la RochefouCault 
to give 1500 francs to the Greeks, bis c^wi to conduct the Mercure/ This 
is a triumph, for M. M. Jouyi TissOt, hod dsry; over the party who^ 
modern itfeas and literary reprm, which is supported by the Globe, a journal 
conducted andread e|ptttsiyc}y; by yom people between the ages .of tvvenly 
and thirty. The party of Jouy, Jay> Tbsot, Ktiennc, Stc.'exeicised a sort of 
despotism in French literature between the years, 1813 and I8'i!4. These 
writers, who are eminently distiTigutshed for talent, hrcrc alraostall employed 
by the government of WapolCon. FiBdin|:-thtntiseira neglecU’d by live 
liourbonB, who in literatnre, as in every thing else, haveiiaken care to em¬ 
ploy few but fools, they esUiblished sepral oppositiott jwrnals in 1815. A 
share in the Constitutionnel, which ilf ,18I'6 wgj oold for 6000 francs, oow 
produces 30,000 francs a year. The «f M. M. Etienne, Jay, Jouy, and 
I’issot, has procured for this journarttitteteen thousand subscribers, each of 
whom pay 72 francs, thus producing a rough receipt of l,3&p,O0d francs. 
These writers are therefore proof agaittstthC itrtJisistibie affiument^^ wbich 
M. Sostberie de la IlOchefoucahIt mightassail ^hem ih bribes- 

At present every thing is unseuied in * France : w^ have not, like you 
English, a powerful'aristocracy, and a respectable clergy; and as nobptly can 
tell wlieilicr in 1850, We hiay wt have a ri^ubtic like America? or a 
with letlrn dc Qachet, like that of Ijoms XV.-, the mosti important questions 
arc touched upon by our journals, and fhrpush tlieni i^^ reach 

oi’ public opinion. This cireumstancelch^ to puf hh^d journals, such 
as the Debats, the Couvieri and the Cthxstitationnel, h over 

both the En^isli and American bewspapers. Our Ij^st writCrt, shch as Gha- 
teaubriand, riib'de, Mondosier, and Bonal(l, have turned jourBalists in order 
that their writings may be read. The Frenh|l jow^ acquire no .incon¬ 

siderable share of literary impOrtonce; ind Miheir unihn 
information, they are the tndst agreeable publications,of existing. 

Public attention is still directed towarefs an article published iij October 
last by M. de Chateaubriand, in which he foreteis, tliat the Boiirbons, by 
braving public opinion, arc hurrying the nation headlong into republkanism. 
But it is only since the dismissal of M. de Chateaubritutd, that the journal 
dcs ,Dehats has acquired ^n importance which makes the Constitutionttel 
tremble for its receipt of 136,000 francs. Before M. de Chateaubriand’s mis¬ 
fortune, the Debats was sold to the mhtistryfor 3500ftaiios per month ; the 
editors being men of superior talent to those of the ConstUulionuel, secured 
for it thcgfavpur of the public, which it enjoyed almost exclusively, from 
1815 to 1834, M, M. Etienne, Jouy/'knd lissoi, Celt their vanity flattered 
on becoming the maflage^-s of the mastcxtensively circulated French journal, 
and they acAirdingly set thftfuselvea op as a sort of despotic literary triumvi¬ 
rate. • To the Conslitutisnmel, M, Jpuv’s trag^dyi^ Syfla was indebted for 
a considerable portiom hfIts success; befoyt! an iMithor could hope to enjoy 
oelcbrify, and to get bis woths sold, it was necetgwMy llml he should be prai'sei! 
in the Conslitutkmuelj and ttkgarU-tbisfwalseji^^u^scibUgcd to pay assiduous 
court to JU. MtEkieutie, Jouy; artdTiSsoi 
But all has changed since the portion of onr Parisian fashion¬ 

ables have been innoeulaicd with Gceiui^ .philosophy by the powcrfuil clo« ' 
qoence of M. Victor Cousin. I'he gOvernAteut was afraid of M/ Victor Cou¬ 
sin, and he w'as prohibited from dcliveti^^ hts Irctures on philosopfayr 
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Some of the disciples of M. Cousin conduct a journal called the Globe, which 
k i ery far from exhibiting the talent of M, Etienne, or the gtacdTal and florid 
style of M. Jouy j but aa the Globe is profoundly serious* and fully imbued 
with German philosophy, it suits the present taste of our young fashionables, 
and though it C 4 nnot boast a very numerous list of readers, it may be regarded 
as the organ of opinion ntuong the higher classes, ft has J»d-the eflect of 
Utro wing complete disemditon the literary judgments of M. ^1. Jouy, Tissbt, 
audEiwttne: all the young authors who calculated on attaining celebrity, and 
selling a fourth editititJ of their works, by paying court to the rich proprietors 
of the Conbutuitonuel, have been disappointed If things should go on as 
they have done for the lastyw, Qur ppluioal journals, which, with us, hold 
the place of your literary reviews, wiU soorC hiwe no more influence Ulan the 
English newspapers on the sale of a book. With the view of securing iu 
readers, the Mercure determined to snoport the same literary opinions as tlie 
Globe! it steered tolerably clear of auDness and rrmsucismt, and adopted 
that agreeable style, and that ruod'^ of communicaUni ideas which we pn/e 
so ruucb in Kraltce. But we have had an eighteenth Brumaire. M. M. Bis- 
sot, Jouy, and lay, chagrined at finding themsehes forsaken and forgotten 
by the public, have resolved to have a journal for themsehes, to support thcii 
falling glory. Ihe poor Mcfifcufe wtll become merely a tnezeo^termirie for 
fixed doctrines, it will no longer bg^what we cadi “ romantic,” it will lose its 
readers, and we shall henrmforth have no literary journal written with talent 
and spirit. The Globe will be thv -only joprnal'to treat of poetry, history, &c., 
and this it erill do sensibly enough, to be sure, butdryiy and matncmatically 
so much the better: literature cao lose nothing hy the Waut of a fashionable 
newspaper. 

Pcrhajis it is vgin to exjjec^ihat a literary journal should flourish in Paris; 
the extensive circulation of your Edinburgh Keview has turned the heads ot 
our French writers. In that pubhcatioti, they have seen the great poet Che¬ 
nier caliunntated, and aocuseu of having aided in bringing his brother to the 
guillutiue. 'XHiey concluded that the Edinburgh Beview had sold itself, and 
thence inferred that inipariiality and independence were not essential to the 
success of ^uch a publication. This mistake will luin the eight or ten literary 
reviews, ifiat are every year estabiished in Paris. 

We have, at present, ^hree muttials of very extensive circulation ; these are 
tlie Gazette des Tribunafist, the Frondeur, apd the Revue Briiannique. The 
Gazette des Trihunaux, which ppjWars six I4|tnes a week, contains lej.oru of 
(clebrated trials; it. U extremely entertaining, and cxht}>it|^he most accuiatc 
pictures of French society. Aai Englishman who proposes Visiting France, and 
who understands owir lawtWigli, cannot better prepare hunseif for his journey 
tlian by reading a year’s w of the Gazette des Tribunaux j he will there find 
detailed, a multitude of facts, the accuracy of which cannot be doubled, since 
they have beetf proved iu^courts of la#. A few days ago the Gjizeue dc» 
Tribunaux coniaiued a of i trial inspecting two children of the cele¬ 
brated actress Maitlle. born aftfir she became the lawful wife of 

M. de Tesignies { this trial afihrds an of the jmannehi of our actors and 
actresses, w^o fornS a vcfy nytucrous of ,fpl^ty io Paris. There are 
about a hundred of them, wte» every weekvery agreeable parties in 
their saloons, Tbe Gazette desTrifidhaa* pgiht'^Mls, if upt with as much 
talent, at least with as m the 

The Frondeur is a little jputmal vfhlchvltjfilj'.if^eniori^itiet, and 
every morning amuses Usreaaehi* % igbiUTdity committed on 

iheurtmediiigdayt for examnle^, W occasitl',6T the tfubilee, a certain 
Mamhioncss d'Au"'—*4, with the virny j&f escilifig iutemst and gaining 
notoriety, £lctua% Walk<^ itetrflh the ditiif^atr«|tSj it* RsHs, barc-fooved j 
tbia devont foliowu by two Itmquw ilvferie8,and a fenime 

de chambre- IW an« succeeded in g|inm« the notice she wished, her con¬ 
fessor would prflflffbly have l«s«m made a bianop, if the hopes of the Mm- 
chioness d’Au-**^U»fe^heen defeated, she must attribute her miefor- 
tu»e wholly to the ItbW 1?*^* tiftictiiiiirly to the Froudeor, Oad 

a ^ '*1 



t PolHhs,it*HlLiitrutur?.. ill 

scnie aiUer little Journals j for tbe C ouslitutionnel isi often rendered cautiott* 
and tlimd, on ^account of its receipts. Tiic FroudeUiv on the contrary, is 
written by ujen who find their bestjreward in the langhter excited by their 
jeuxld’wprit and epigrams. Oh the 8nh|dht of the birefo^ tlte 

Marchioneas d’Ah—-t. La Nourtytoto^. Another little jemmal, observed, 
that theMarehioncsshi^produced a^^e^Sfchsatibn among, the €ordonniera 
(the shoe-makers),; Thtsjd'ke, which couveys an allusion to iilc disappoiui- 
inent of the Marchioness’s confessor, has bOeo repeated from nuHilh to mouth 
throughout all Paris, ' 

. The third periodicaf publication which I have to notice, is the ROytto Bri- 
untrique } this work, widish has hew wry touch read for the last ttototh or 
two, consists qf articles translated ftom the Edlnbdrgh Rs?ii<!hy, t 
Monthly Magazine, &c, &c. An article from the Wcstmlhster^ 
ihe unequal division of property among children O^f jdie sfttoe fhmily, excite 
considerable interest at^ the present motoeni; tyhen tbO'Charobet of Peers has 
just decided on M. Peyrounet’s biti. However, we find thc English philoso¬ 
phy of the disciples of Beatham far less advanced than odr own: Locke, 
indeed, advanced the art of logic witli ^knt strides^ hut the French arc of 
ojiiniort that, since Hobbes and LoCke, you haw produced notliing. On the 
other hand> they admire the profound way tn which you analyse the senti¬ 
ments of the human heart, in your reviews of the works of Byron, tlcott, 
dic.-'&c. i' #' t' 

The Jesuits and their jubilee, havethiirteiHitb afrarded amusement to all 
classes in Park. On Good Friday they lost their general, Duke Mathieu de, 
Montmorency; he Was the leader of the stiprt-robed Jesuits, whdre#Oh one 
hundred and eight adopted members in our Chamber of Deputies. .Last 
year the Bake dc MontaiorenSy was extreuigly, active iri j»tiiionii^ the 
peers, his colleagues, ill favour of ihe punishmetif which theiicsuil* 

have got introduced intd the law of sacrilege; this has been sto the 
i log€s of the Duke, v/hiefr'the Jesuits have got irisertfed even ip the Eoglkh 
Journals. You have, I dare say, pltoerved, that in tlto ehutoerii^^ of the va¬ 
rious posts to :whk:h M. de MoritmOreneW^^^ appointed by die Bourbons, 
and the numerous rewards conferir^ oh him, no mentiou has bee^^ of 
the title of Duke, which he rersiyed alter the Gbhgi^ o The 

i-ausc of this affected oinissioa is, that the Jeiuhs dt^|>rovcd of the distinc¬ 
tion, and regarded its acceptance as an act of vaui^ on die part of their 
chief. Who islikely to become his successot? Where can he found another 
mail so illusiriouRihte and so able to plwhtor the punishment of death 
in a mild and gentieraanly way ? 

People were still sptcuiatingon the diftkulty ^hkb theshort-robed Jesuits 
would experience in finding a good genera], when the duel between Mar¬ 
shals Souit and Lauriston suddenly attracted attention. Marshal Soult ii> 
considered, next to Gouvion St. Cvr, the most able of our FrenpH generals, 
but he k dying with disqppomtuilnt atthe thon^it of being lioihing, not 
even a peer. Some time ago, he dressed himself in full uhiform/with four or 
five great cordons across the front of his coat, and in thi3^.tehn, followed by 
eight lacqueys, he went to Yeceive the conmunion in hk parish church. To 
warrant ihl» sort of paradj^a m&to’is name must be Montmorency hr la Tre- 
inouiile at least. .Such ostentation in a maU like Marshal Soult, be¬ 
came the talk of ail the Saloons in the FaubouMBt.f^ermaku 

Marshal Sflult, as soon kaliefeaThed that CharlesX; intended going in the 
jubilee procession, wrote to Marshal Lqw de Lanftstdai,* to inquire whe¬ 
ther the Marshalniwere to^oin the prootisaion, arid whether a place was re¬ 
served for them. Marshal Lauriston holds th|; sinecisire post ofGruiid Ve- 
neur, and is not mkster of the cfiremonies, He, j|l|Wtoidjr, returned for answer, 
that he believed a. i^Iace wOuld'Ihe assigned to'^o Marshals in the famous 
procession, and that,' for his part, he intended id go in an undress uniform. 

I I iuw i u Iii i piii iiiiS M i te i I Iis u i I i n p I ■ I iw.ei |t |i i fc ii j. . . I 'n ii ' ' ;..n i ii |iii; W ii^f I ■ 

* A desceDdant of the famous Scoteh Law*. Tlius we luirs two Marahahiwf 
Scotch orijfin, Macdoffald end Lauflsioa, , ^ . , 
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RIafshat So»U accor(iiiigl|r japi^eared in ihe procession in his undress uni form, 
and ^th a lighted taper in Ivis hand, l^hts provoked the 
olficers j and to complete poor Soult’s misfortune, he discovefedltliat ho p ace 
Was reserved for the RMshals. The Jesuhs had never veiitted 10 Irope ihat 
any one pf them vvpula he silly enough to sacniice hi^ 'pp;pu}an%'Wihl^out gain-, 
ing some solid advantage- Tor the space of .tv\^o hours, Soult paraded the 
s.w,eets of I’aris, amidst the jeers of the s]-’ec}.at&TS, ,l4ESst- i^v.he addressed a 
letter to Marshal LaurtH^n, deipandUiig satisfactionfiling deceived 
hhui^^by intunatiog^hat he opuld get a place in the jR|. JLauris- 

tou, who Is a of uadji^otimtableoouragaipt^ephed‘tl6« he’'|?fd not in? 
tended to hda^hufortiilinate comrade^, uhd Ih^^t hewpi^po^ %ht. A 
second sent by iVlat^jial Sptitk,''' ib Whtgh a was 

has b^i|<^t|Wu t<dk farfhe l#t eighi days, M. 

toachsdlehg^vftom General 

^udifel with i1i$ fahvous jubilee procession* 
^he‘*to you, it relies to two disiinguished 
budget, and (>n.a6connt of the inipor- 


return 

de ,yillok,>oatpfh>^ 

Sebastiani. "* 

There is another iiictdont,^ 
which how to4. ^. 

personages'^ wtio are paid out blf 


tant|tosts whksh they fill, I migh^pethaps^ legitimato^y send you ihel^aines. 
But.if 1 do so, and my letter should,Be-otpened at the,post-o^p'e> ai>‘usua!, 
it would have a good chance of being'itbrown«hfl,mvd the fifO. -.To a'Void all 
risks, therbfpre,' 1 wiif not name the ma^s. Itj tlvgfirst place you must 
what is nof known to all Brontshmerj, even, thosts of'the most exalted’rank, 
-that Emei^euient Mntuel begins with an E/- Many h'oh^ses in Paris are in¬ 
sured against firp by prfvaie insurance companies, and cm the doors of these 


houses plates are atTitted with tlie initials A. M. signifying Assurance MuUi- 
elle, -Whilg processi^^'as passing along the lluS Saint JaqnCs, an ill us- 



triouv persottage was • 
inarked air of uneasiness, 

caUll, and the following dialogue endued: “ Tliis seems,to be'a v^'ry disloyal 
quarter of thb towiu These luilials. A. M. which are; so:COrispicuf!U% afiixed 
on the ddorvof cemrsg signify ituseigntnent Miituc! pt^iituu; liiey -do,” 
rcpliwl Ikii Hasthene, You count on die left Inind side, arid I MI eou^ on 
the righh 'tmd let us see how mapy tiftefe are.” They soon conn teci 122 o( thc.se 
iTuitual-instruction pitted- No sooner was the procession ende<l. than tlie 


gefitle rileans? thOhOOlde suflicieutly jacobiiuci^^^ijtnpious already, 

without being taught Voltaire and Iwmsscau?” 

i shall not velgle theflwttjff this curious conversation, in the course of which 
the Bishop of Hermopolial&d ttO act a very einbarrassing part ^ for he found it 
necOssaty to explain thj^ the vtl'Ond began with an £, and As- 

suiiinoowi^an A. \ c 

The bare-foot exp^i#^ of the Marclhonesa d’Aii-Biarshai Soult’s 


hlarchioness d’Aumont, w|io8e iphials aT« tijetjtS^^^ibpsj; of the'celebrated.; 
bare-foota! ne^s^atbphasfclound it rj^ossaiy b) S^wmthb journals that she 
did not perfoftn th^ Atffeout^lto ^Jesuits are the 

otgect^pf waiversa] derision. flosierff terrible tnauifeto, which 1 

flOfi^ced to' iny last jettor, jnslOpfill being sSd, jhipfeissitt^ed its sixth 
ed’^oo withim,4hoWort sjjabe df a totmth. Itfhi^ry fs indeed .so 


awed the reply tso^fjf^ldeS'VWoh by M.de ]a 

. .MttoiEiaifi wweif ^ mtosr to be 

.seat to M. de4l^w^ai$*'diitci!nigb}m to'^ tQ'Boma'Ilrh^li^oMennais,' vrho 
is aa old ^ man of high spirit, to%cd to oto thWinandale, '■ 

.- . It is cartome^^JIt the’§gur ^I' at^vhiuh M. Seguisr presides, 


:., ■ condeaias:-jthe 


wpid roctittimenci 
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thirty ihoiisaiul vounp; piusls to read M de Maiitre’s bool^ on fht Vopp,* 
—th< Cour Iloyalo I'l hostile lo the Jesuits, not on account of M de M nsirc’s 
inaMins, hiu beraust one third of the nieuiliers of the Court are Jaiiseuim 
This madness wasscarrety to be expetted. Ihc laiiscnbis arc perhaps umn 
fanatical m tluir way of thmiving than the children of Lovola 
Some of out balls hat e lately coninienced in a terj cumous way. The com- 
pinj irrive about tune O’clotilt The yopng ladies, all clcgantlv dressed, and 
piovided with bott^Tjie^ range themacltes round the revrm withaowucast ejes, 
and without uU«flflj$ ^word When the party is assembled, a genileman 
witfi Ins hair itptiiWd straighthis forehead, (this is the disMnguishiitff 
sign of the s^o(wPbed takpu up 4 hook, opens it, and tmpiediately 

shuts u with*a fcHtd dap. At tins siaoai ^ pnest enters from an adjoining 
loom, and w ith solcauiity comwwinoeii4 pious exhortawnn The .Tesuit, 
who IS ilvaysa ftandsotuttypung rnalt#wtei|hp>jM*cred his iddre^s inauefle- 
luiiuit louc, and witfi a very mild atiapplW^ withdraws in about 

tlm e qn irters of an linui No sponw l^^^^happear than the I»dies raise 
tlun e\ps, like out thetr bouquets which were Indore eonteakdi and,as soon 
as tilt, violin arc tuned, danting commences, 

In imo, durnu the leimi of Napoleon, vr'hp could have thought of e\ti 
SI eiiig soromu'al a s|itotatit ni Paris? Thisscrsitlhty ofmaunerB must undei 
ilie hrtnch ualion tvlreintly curious and amusing to the eye of a foreigner. 

i he spec tacit* would far le->s Indicious if people realU beheved what 
the} profess Hut fhc cathoHc religion, as it i^arrauged by the Pope, is not 
b(luv,.d In thrtc men, or hy twsbty women, in a hnudred. If N.ip()lton had 
not been tldpaUd at Vv aterloo, we should now havt had ihe tynmiy of the 
ep iiltiu [('MiUital Uianny i>, ifici all, the best; because it nuut iiccessj- 
ril\ Ik the hast laMing of th** two. Napoleon's iiddiers jjoisestol persWial 
cour ^(, T quilnj winch is incoiupiliblt with h\p«^ft■.y, and one tint is at 
pr^^cllt leiv failiioinblt in France 'Ihe Jesuto, on the other hand, base 
noimii' to ucoiiiimnd llum, for they do not even possess information 
hi (riL^nu, forwurls bishop of Hlois, M Laiiuinai", and tWo or three 
Sc ho! m, an rt >ular!y ponilitij; out the i/tioianct of iheiiksuits, in the reli¬ 
gion piinphlel, which tlK\ annually puhliih, md winch are read by no- 
hod\, iliougli ihtj irc iilkecl of by everybody Some thing more amusing isio 
lie lonnd in (lie ' lit port on iht t onstifulionsof the .Ic/nts,’’ fttarb lu I7fiJ, 
to tilt I'ailidiiKiu of Biitiany, by the celebrated JLa Chalotais, 'Hub is not 
a dull ifhn, liki the Works >f iM "bf Laojuinai!, alJid (Jcegoire. M la ( fia- 
lot ns !■, a in in of th«l wcjrld He does not, tb be sme, express himself very 
well in Ins mother tongue, but he has a consukrablt* share of talent aijd 
firmiK s He IS u<)t a i empty talker, hke the Abb^ d< Piadi, noi is he-, 
like* M de Montlosicf, kept m check by the ftaroHOsing a pcnsio 1 
A (icf which diipeau lo me to prove theadtantige that would he elcintd 
fioiii renderingpoW apuii'Iyexpeiiijiei'itil stietiet,lAeclunnsiiy andnatu- 
lal pliilo ophv, ii, that the sa!» ofjndicial ofhccs, a fiUdnci il imasUre ?ngge.jted 
to i rapacious kHig by it corrupt minister, prodiucd the formation of the most 
lesjuetabloboJy ofjudaes eywhsteuibkd lu Modem Eurojile^^Bcfole the revo¬ 
lution, nun, such is Daligre, MbldnSvegiiutr,and MalesberbaB, yvhpptvssessed 
an iiieome of due huiidreel ftiittos a-ycai, besides their annual emolu- 

nients of fifteen hundrcd/rap^Bifbspatfiveio the morrting, atul lahomednssi lii- 
Dush 4 nd conscjgnlioHsfy itt<t»6ad»OTi®k»liaoofju5^ej cThty Were rewarded 
by the respect of the pubUt, M^qe h^Cbolotais, wbp was boirn in 1700, 
was one of the firmest chwlKtera that ih Frcooh hfstory dm mg 

the I8(h ceutmy. tti 176f|, aue made a reptw^Ho the ParlMtuent of Bnttmy, 
on the spun of the ootistitulbus qf the Jesuita. th^tfeon, Ibui edmuns 
haye been publiBhed m the last epthitrS* M qc la if ft ihmus 


* lOr, de Maistwjr fefilrtus that tUC Fope lai^ dathtoae kinj?a> aii4 Wisngc govtrn- 
ineats, ami tins deirtnn# was maiatahted in the|ffirml joqrualof lloroe, about tlic 
end of hsf vem, v * 
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w&s a nobleman; aud wc c^nn&t auppbse him to have been luflueuced by nro- 
lutiouary principles Bis bbbk is therefore calculated to niakea more profoiuid 
irapresston on rnoderaie nteii, than all that has been written by M. M. de, 
Pradliind Montlosier. The Je$uit$ had sufficient power to/^et M> dc hi 
Chalotais thrown into prison, do the followiug "rounds. 1'he liiiglish made 
a descent into Brittany, and a battle was fought at Saint Cast. The Duke 
d'AiguiUon commanded the Trencti troops, and M. de la Chalotais was im¬ 
prudent enough to write to a Triend, by post:—“Yom General got him¬ 
self covered witfi floor instead of glory,” h is affirmed that the Duke 
d'Atguiilobj on the ajrp'roaph of the enemy, really concealed himself in a mill. 
Thelju'ke, who was protected by the court, joined the Jesuits. Chalotais 
was accost of writingcerluin an^tsymOus letters; and on this’, and various 
other pretence^, he and his son jthrownintoprison. They were not liber¬ 

ated until tbt; year 1775, on j^ aod^sston of Louis Xyj.* vv%createil Chalo- 
lais a marquess. I send yo«'lih«« |wr!^ulars, because they ate not, perhaps, 
generally known in England |.diqtigh 'imey have, during the last mouth, been 
the general subject or conveisaiion here. The Etnile, vvhich is the Pere 
Duebene* of Jesuitwrr* has lately been heaping the most furious abuse upon 
Chalotais, whose family have commenoed a^rosecution aga paper. 

The city of Rcnae,s'»eq^iis best advocate, M. Bernard, to dcfeiid the memory 
of La Chalotais, Bernard speaks very much in the style of Phillips, the Irish 
harristei:. His spfiechdk'nre ilorid, and highly coloured; full of personifica¬ 
tions and apostfunhes, and cdusequetitly quite the rei^rse of the calm and re¬ 
strained style wnicbi y/K. Barthe, Merrthon, Dupin, and some of our 
best Parisian advocates have adopted through their dread of ridicule. M. 
Bernardos speetdr has been much admired, and this admiration has proved 
a new mortification tO’^t^e Jesuits, who have experienced nothing but inis- 
fortiines since Good J^ISay^ whep their Gebtfal Duk Mathieu died. The 
florid eloquence of;jlJ..Bertiard nfR^^ no siuall degree of at¬ 

tention here ; for during two centuries Pki is has been the head quarters of 
the dread of ridicule. In mattersof taste,The Farisians ahvavs .seek to mode¬ 
rate, af far as possible, the extravkgaucepf lier provinces^^^^^^^^^i^^ writcf.s, 

who have been narives of Paris, such as Molierc and Voltaire, are distinguished 
for ridiculing the excess of energy. 

Amidst all the aHburdities which the Jesuits have occa.si<Mied in France, 
and which It wise prinhitry might put an end to in a nionili, one thing 
is particularly remarkable, natnei)', the ah of dissatisfattion and uneasiness 
evinced by most of our young noblemen. ’ ' i' 

l^rd Byron probably rendered himself unhappy, because he was proud of 
being a bird, and at the same time ptbud of being a great jioct- Uf these 
• two qualitiosji which are, on certain points, irreconclle^le, it was neces,sary 
to choose one; and it has been observed by some of our French critics, that 
l.,ord Byrpn never had,'$ufficieut s trength of mind to make this choice. 'Ihus 
it is witbsour young ixt^Iemen. They are proud of theh high birth, vvhilc 
at the same time they read the CoHSthurionnei, and admire Aiaefica. 'I'hey 
see ihtjjr college.Jfmnpaiuons, who are pot the sous of nobleipen, become laiv^- 
yers, physicians, manufacturers, Ac. *<“nJoy the hajipiness of being con¬ 
sistent. They hear these companions htter which appear to be self- 

evident, but which theydare not r^eat} whw in ..their own families they 
hear the most extravagaal praise lavished otvthe'^ffisurd writings, of M. M. dc 
Bonald, de Maisitc, and de ia 3l|ennals.' Mahy pf these youog men have 
belonged to the army. They ht^c been ju Spam, and seen a country 
which was tolcrahly hapny ufidct the Cditts,‘'tcnde«d''^i?crable by the ih- 
troduction of 'tbc.pr'^cijSlcs of French ulttaism.' Thtwe youog noblemen 
have notf.;aumcipnt4&om^ openly ipclinktion to sacrifice all 

that are not lEits||kv to the Intereste pf tmr'pil'viligcd classes j while, on the 
Other hand,, imiy diwenot openly avow themsaivbk to be .^liberals, like the 

* The 'tille)(|f kh v^ptpet of ti^t time of Robeafderre. 
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Marijueis de U Fayltie, U h, no doubt, very agreeable for a young man to 
find hitnvelf regards as a drawing-room oracle, merely because his ancestors 
have fou^t in the Crusades, it is very dbnvenient, when one knows not 
what reply lo make to a man of plebeian origin, to take refuge moder the pri¬ 
vilege of high birth, and throw but hints about tulgarity. 

But this paltry tnumpht is pmd by the sacrifice of happiness. Our young 
noblemen are marquesses and liberals, and Jet neither the one nor the other. 
Thi<> IS the most wretched condition imaginable, They do not, like M. M. 
de la Metino'is and de Meistre, acknowredge the omdipotenoe of despotic 
auihorliy} nor do they, like M, M. J^yer-Collart, B, Conttantj and Jeremy 
Benilum, admit the right of examinii;^ and the necessity of Judging of the 
legality of all l»Ws» solely accQfdio|j to tjheir degree of mtulty to the mejority 
of the people, ' *' * 

To complete the vexatirtn of our yObOg noblesu tfite Bourbons do not 
e\cii gratify them with a war, whfoh tymilC td; mm, afibrd them an op|)or- 
tumty of proving their courage add gdibftte piMafttion. liie Congregation 
pi eposes tha t they should become short-rd^ lesiiits; and they knonr very 
well that, without the aid of the Jesuits, in spite of their illustrious biith, 
theymay remain lieutenants Oil their lives, ^ > 

On the .Sth instant, I attended the first lepfesentation of the Sihe de 
Parii, hy the Vjeomte d'Arlincourt. Ttiis writer, who has just sumcient 
talent to qualify liith to write novels at 80 sou? per vol^e for country ladies 
and Parihian ladies* maids, possesses 80 thoa!iaml,flrancs a-year. A consider¬ 
able portion of this ittCOtnc i9 employed Irt bribing certain journalists, 
for praising Ipsiboe," " Le Solitaire," *T,e Henegat,” and the other rhapso¬ 
dies that have been extolled c'en in the London journals, and translated into 
thirteen different languages; at least so we are assured byM. Hoffman of 
the Debais, one of our most celebrated Parisian critics, who Has not been 
able to resist the dinners of the rich Vicomie 1 ^ 

On the first performance of the Siege de Paris, the whole of the pit and 
one-half of tlie boxes were filled with the supporters of M. d’Atijacourl, 
One might have counted upwards of 800 iier'ons put^in requisirioa by the 
rich Vicoiiite; but he seemed to have forgotten that a Prenchmao can 
never resist sneering at what is ridiculous, and the best bribed man ever 
sent into a theatre will laugh where he sees his neighbour do so. M. d'Ar- 
Imcourt’- play is a mere tissue of absurdities.' ' * 

Among othci innoutions introduced by the PiecflitjC ftlie nick¬ 

name given to M. d’ArJiftctjiurlj lie has suppressed all tliosc little develope- 
meiits of plot and chlmcicr which usually occur in the first act of a play. 
He has iiitd the experiment of aji^ying to tiagedy the obscurity, or, aa be w 
pleased lo term it, the " niysiery’' of his romances. THc story of the de 
Patis IS literally unintelligible. As far as 1 coUld make any thing of i% 
it would appear that Pans is besieged by the Normans, in the Oih century, « 
period when our capital is deserjbed as wing situated tp tfie aitdst of a thick 
forest, winch eriables iH^ diShK-iit charocteis to surprifie each other every 
moment. The tragedy commenced at seven o’clock, apd <it balf-jwst seven 
the audience began to laugh ifieir mettiment C 9 p.tiufued uicreasing 
until the close 01 the piece, Hallpasl #iticj wheflfLafoot stepped forward, 
amidst loud hooting and hi&Mfl^ apnmmce the lume of Vioomie d'Ar- 
liiicouri, 1 have not beeft st^fouCh mnU^d Ct tbo tiie^ire for^ long time 
before. Since BeaumgrcIuiiifVf^rdijtcrwniy npue of ohr dmmati'us have 
afforded so much entenainmeUtkt tt}e *llteaire Frant^sis H Mi d’Arlipcoart. 

The Theatre du Gytnuusd is ihe ohly ottdlfeilUih enjoys dio privilege of 
representing little sketches of Parisian tuagpidrs i ao^ * the best of 

tlieir pieces are itefy speedily to'-ywir f fobcli itfwtre, in Tottenham 

Court Road. Tjuc only tiovehVi^o^ver, pmdUcel^ ‘^**1*^ 
nasc bite been an imitation of Tlwwish to amuse 

the public by smart sayings rather thah hy aocurate details, has occasioned a 
considerable degree of insipidity and h» Our dramatic productions. 

The Honey Moon \» merely anew jbe »» old 
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French opera, which was much adrolred before the revolution. M. Scribe 
collects all the most popular German, IMian. English, and Spanish come¬ 
dies, and turns them into little French dramas of one act, which occupy 
about three-quarters of,an hoht ;tu performance. Parisian manners- are be¬ 
coming daily more and more pure j in spite of the toleration, or rather eiicon- 
TagameiUt CXtendjfcd to indecency^ stage. We have five or six coteries, 
all of which are >dxertmg their efforte to regenerate and rc-model the French 
;,peo|de for the benefit of the said cuferies ; and it is singular enough that this 
object is openly avowed. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

M. de Peyronnet, in bringing forward his hill in favour of primogeniture, 
which was lost on the d% pn which d’Arlincorirt’s play was coudenincd, 
avowed that the Bsauibons wish regenerate the throne; Jt is amusing 

enough to hearWU]^i8 0^^^ who, of all people in 

the world,, have the! greatest dread of being supposed to be duped. Among 
other rcgeneratidtiiij the Director of the Police, aided by M. M. Lacrctcllc, 
Eemontey, and the t^t of out dramatic censors, use their best endeavrmis to 
corrupt the people With a Corrupt populatioh, such as we had ^0 

years ago, the!absolwte moiiarchy of 177b migiit be easily restored. One 
Knows not whether Id wonder ^ at the folly or the iramoralily of this 
project. If yod thinlc me^^to^^ our ruling powers, let me inform 

yon fliat govejdhient pays hi. tie Bouald one of our French ijcers, a pen¬ 
sion, raised by a t!pe of ihrhe francs per week, paid by every prostiiuie in 
Paris; and 1 reeomfiiend,Von;tb read the pamphlet puhlkhtd about three 
weeks ago by M, dc Boftald; on the liberty of the press. 

M. Victor Cousin; a young main about thiriy^our years of age, is cele¬ 
brated by his imprisonment in Prussia, and the eloquent leclures he deliven-d 
in Paris in the years |817, 1818, and I8l9. All our French ).)hiloso|)hy owes 
its hirth to ytnir illustrious countryman, Locke. The Germans, pursuing the 
fdotsteps of LeihniiZ) attack Condillac and TraCy, the followers of Locke. 
M, Victor Cousin honour of having mtrodneed into France ihe 

mystic and,Visionary phitds sentiment. As this philosophy is essen¬ 

tially obscure, it is rndreagreeabh got'erunient and the clergy, than tlie 
philosophy of Condiilacj which every body urulerstands, M. Cousin ju.st 
publi,sbed a Tohtme dutitled Fragruens Pbilosophigues. It is a collection 
of alroul twenty articles, which M, Cousin has wtitteu for different literary 
journals, lliosc^hich go backkas far as 18 it) and 1820 are somewhat ob¬ 
scure. The preface; Written in 18?(), commences as follows: 

“ Philosophy, speCulath’e or practical, iS; the union of liberty and necessity 
in the human uund; which spontaneously harm with the laws of uni¬ 
versal existence.. The end is in eternity: but the point of departure is our- 

selves.’*..;;- ' 

Is this intelligible in England? !lt; that such a clev er 

man as M.Coustd does not endeavour to compmiend his own meaniug be¬ 
fore he writes. He has,’^ mucbualent not to be capable of explaining 
clearly what hC: himself dearly understands.- 

M. Tommaso GrossL one oftite most popular poets of Italy, has j ust jmh- 
lished the first five cantos <)f an epic poem, entitled'''The Lombards in the 
Crusades.’' This is dn unfortunate choice of a subldct. The crusades only 
serve to renaiud usdftlje,.foliy df our forefathers, and inl;ere.sf no one. In the 
next place, the sdhj^t of every emsade is JcrdSakin, and the very name 
never fails to revive recollections of Tasso,' But, after all, rubject is a'matter 
of little cousequence to a great poet}'jnd Gross! may, perliajis, be consi¬ 
dered the first poet in Italy since MontilnV w-rife; Tliere are seve¬ 

ral passages in his tiw.poem which catmSstfitU- to he admired by all jicisons 
of taste, to what^.^uStion thej) jpay bdoi^. 

• 1 have asrj^dfjlyhad time torjottk throifpi one'volume of M. Vitet’s new 
work, eatitJetPt Les Barrifeades," ,|t,Js a series-of hisiortea! dialoguesin prose. 
Theaeeoc isauppbsed to take place on the leth of March, 1588, sixteen 
years after th^|i8amcre of St. Bartholomew ; and Jaques Clepient, the assas¬ 
sin of.'Heitjry UL» is one of the characters. In one of mjTutUre letters I shall 



^ PiUitksandt^ic^n. rV; 'ol* , 

return to poem anJ to Viters dialogues. Viiet, jyho l>elteg^ to the 

romantic j>arty, does ^ot enjoy the favottt oi" Ibc goverumeoti nor does he 
occupy the place of Censor, Lihraruin, or l*rofessor. To this youbg writer 
we arc, bowever, already indebted for the plays of Ciara Gazul. 

M. M. Jouy and Co., indignant at fuidingtheoiselves forgotten by the pub¬ 
lic, have leceiuly brottght out the first number of La i^ranee Chretienne.” 
They have purchased the privilege of an old eodcsiastioal papery and are m.. 
thus, according to layv, obliged to style themselves* Christians. It is to be 
ho|>cd that this .new paper wril bets.'idaly conducied'a* the Mmerve. The 
apiicarance of a pewjauriial kalwavs a tiappy event fot l^rencb literature, 
which is suffering from the baneful Jtrflacuce of our ceterks. > v 

The sale of David’s pictures haseKcited a cduiiderabk degree of interest 
lit re. Our Ministers, with tbfc view of^deasirtg the old ultras, who are par¬ 
ticular friends of the .King, opposed ibc ihteimeat of David’s remains in 
France, in compliance with the wish he ^^xpTfcSsed on lits. death-b«b ^Wc 
happen to have iio law which pronounces sentence of banisbnieiit oh the 
ashes of regicides, and nothing could bp more .silly, nr more fatal to the pos- 
jiuhirity of theKhyal Family, than the conduct of our Ministers oft the Bubject 
ol' l)avitl’s.burial. M, de Talleyrand has accustomed us to despise acts of 
peity meatiness, when they can be attended by^rtO sort of utility. What 
could it signify to the French govenutient whether the remains of theccle* 
brat ed painter reposed in Brussels or in Pdre la Ch^se? 

This imbecile cOuduct of our Ministers has served only to augment the 
cm iosiiy naturally excited by the sale of David’s worh-s- The piciurcswhich 
auructed the highest degree of cUT|o,sity, arct Ut, Mdlraf expiring ift the bath, 
after being stabbed by GliarlotleCorday; and, £'d. the Deau Body ofM. Le- ■ 
pelleiier, one of the Judges of Louis XVI.^ who was assassinated by M 
Paris, olV the lung’s body guard. This lailer picture -represcois the body of 
Lt’pclletier, siretehed oft a couch. Above it ts suspended itie swotd with 
%vhich he was murdered, with alabelinscTibed: Jc voielamortdiaTyi»n.” 
'i'he sword i.s an e^act copy of that which was employed by the assassin; and 
David painted, from nature, the dead body;of his colleague.Lepelleticn’ The 
wound is seen on the left side of the victim, and Ihe-fatsl blade is stained * 
and dripping with blood, AH the pretty women in.Paris have Uironged to 
view this horror-stirring picture; and the poliee directecl that it .should not 
form one of the colleCtmft of David's works, now open for public cxhibilion. 

A ('urioi.'s ctrcumslatH'e.has tended: to eiihance the interest wbieh this pfo 
lure was naturally calculated to inspire. After the death of Lcpelleiier, his 
only ilanghtcr was adopted by the'naiiph, an^ endowed with aft estate woith 
20,000 francs a year. SKc manied a young Dutch oiRcer narned di W 
the family of the famou-s patriot of llut*iiame. The Daughter of the Na¬ 
tion,” as she was styled,,was afterwardsdivorced fromM. de Witt, mid married 
Al. de Morfantaine. She is now a widow, and is celebrated in the Faubourg 
Saint GernVain for her rigid arihtocratic principles, and, it is'^dded; for her 
devotedness to the Jcsuiis*!!^ . * • ' / ’ * ’ ; : 

11 is reported^}ult she oflfer^ id0j,00f) francs for David’s relebratcd picture 
of her father, and fhati-be> outset waa to btotn it. ft is one of j|^vitl’s very 
Viest productious* Flis xv*rK»' usually betray a certain degree of -coldness, 
hut in the two pictures which i have just nptrtptsri, heislew so than in any 
others. >) ' 

l.)avid was a man oficourage, but lie never fonne^'fiiy.cmreci hlcas on the 
subject of the Icv'blttUtm. fie by turns admired Btbf^sfllWrc, Napoleon, and 
Pi us VIL Df the UMltcr he made Admirabli! po^tl^l,■ noxv hangs in 
the Louvto. The^bdndtome coufrt'epance ot Napoleon capfevated him at 
first sight. David Vtts endowed with the highest genius as an arti.st, but he 
was no politician.’ If any of ihe ConvchtfoiijitUsts desert'Cfl to be recalled 
ftom exile; certainly David did, He'odored h% .copntry, and was anxiou? io 
return to it that he might once againhehoki adthcof liis greatest; works, such 
as ihe Rape of the SaWes, Leonidod, Bratus, the Uormii, See. It is said 
iliat a proposition was made to bin; by -which be might have been allowed to 
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feiurn io Vtmct on condition of his signluj!: a certaia ^claration. But he 
icgftfded this as disbonottiable, and therefore preferred dying in exile. 

.About the ytft 17]^, chjt French, artists paim^ as the Abb^ Delillc 
wrote, that i«i style. Datid taught^pitf young stu- 

, denis to copy fWWjEk|^, Most of the figures in his pictures are undressed, 
' smid>are reniaikablelht fititettess of drawing. David was certainly one of the 
jS'TOOstdistingmihed nailo that France has produced during'ihe iflth century. 
, His fanturtts pfetur« otTHopoleon at Mount St. Bernard was sold on the I8ih 
■ inifitnt. • ' .-v. Z, 

, The cdlehraUditopfovisatore, Sgricci lately lesshibued his tsJont with great 
(feJit at a fsarty given by Baron Gerard, now the first 6f our French painiers. 
Madame Fasta sung thefavoiirite air from GI«ckV0rfeo, lo which she imparts 
auch exquisite exi^ssion. At iheconclusion of ihe song, the conipany re* 

? uesicd M. Sgricci to improvise the fifth act of a tragedy on the sullied of 
frnheus, a'ash which he performed with extraordinary ability. 

, borne of our Itsaditigfashiqnabks arc just now engaged in getting up a con* 
mt for the beuefit qf the. Greeks. JM. Sosthenc tic la Ilochefoucauli has, it 
M said, prohibited ReSsinifttmj presiding at this concert. 

;■ r THE SDNBEAM. 

Tli^^ 3 tl art'ho lingerer in rnonarchs’hall; 

Alqy thawttrl, and a wealth to all— 

A hee''cr of hope unto land and sea; 

SuiibeauW what gift has the world like thee ? 

- Tliou art walking the blliowsi and Ocean smiles— 

‘Fbou bast touch'd with g|6ry his thousand isles! 

' Thou hatt lit up the'ships and the feathery foam. 

And gjadden’d the sailor, like words from home. 

, To the sdlcmn depth? of the forest shades, 

lliou art streandngon through their giepn arcades, 
Andthequivetittg leaves that have cauifig thy glow, 
Likewe-mes glaiic^ to fhe pools below. 

Hook'd on the iiioiltitains—a v'apouT lays " ^ 

Folding their heights in Us dark array; 

Tboa orokest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 

Hook'd on the peasant’s lowly cot— 

. Somkihitig of sadness had wrapt the smut i 
But a gleam of ifAec oifiis casement fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at tnat bright spell. 

To the earth’s wild places a guest,tboitart, 

Tlushit^ the waste like the rose^a Aeart} 

And ihott jsconiest not, from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on Uie ruin’s head. / ' 

' I'hoM. tak’si through dim chjlrch..ai[de thy, way, 

A nd its pillars from tyrilrght flash forth to d ay. 

And its hkfr, pale yf«ith their trophies old, 

Are a floid asrofwrnh^ gold, 

Andj^iAurncet aokfipo® hnniblest grave,* 

WHeire a flower to tfisosighing windk my wave; 

Thou scatter’st its like thrffeam^ of restj 
Thou slecjwst in fot'e on its gras^ nreast.’ 

Sunbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee I 
' Hope of the whlerness, joy of the sea! 

thing is like ihecy to mortals given. 

The Faith, touch ing afi; things with hues of ileatcn, 

. KII. 
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POPIH.AK PALLACIBA. 

That great vit is allied io *r«irf?iW.--So far from this beit;ig true, the 
greatest wits will ever be found to be the sanest writers. It is impos¬ 
sible for the mind to conceive of a mad Shakspearc. The greaUvessof 
wit, by whieli the poetic talent is here chiefly to be understood, mani¬ 
fests itself in the admirable balance of all tlte faculties. Madness is the 
disproportionate atraining or excess of any one of them. “ So strong a 
wit,”' says Cowley, speaking of a poetical friend, 

«—^id Nature to him frame, ^ 

As ail things but his judgment overcame; 2'^ ' 

His judgment, like the heavenly moon did sh()W', 

Tempering that mightysea fae'tow.’’ 

The ground of the fallacy i8y:^t^^^ men, finding in the raptures of the 
higher poetry a eonditioh of Cltaltation, to which they have no parallel 
in their own experience, hesiiles the. spurious resemblance of it in • 
dreams 'and fevers, impute a state of dreaminess and fever to the poet. 
But the true poet dreams being awake. Hejiis riot possessed by bis 
subject, but has dominion over it. In the groves Of fiden he walks 
familiar as in his native paths. He ascends the empyrean heaven, and 
is not intoxicated. He treads the burning marl withouf dismay; he wins 
his flight without self-loss through realrns of chaos “ and old night." 
Or if, abandoning bimself to th®* severer chaos of a “ human mind un¬ 
tuned,” he is content awhile to be riiad with Lear, of to hate mankind 
(a sort of madness) with Tinmn, neitlver is that madness, rior this 
misanthropy, so unchecked, but tliaty—riever letting the reins of reason 
wholly go, while moat he seems to do so;---he has bis better genius still 
whispc'ring at his ear, witli the good servant Kent, si:^gesting saner 
counsels, or with the honest stewwd Flavius recommending kindlier 
rosoiiuions. Where he seemamost to recede fforn humairity, he will be 
found the truest to it. From beyond the scope of Natu 
mon possible existences, he subjugated them m thri law consis¬ 
tency. He is beautifully loyal to that soVefe even 

when he appears most to betray arid deaeri her. His ideal tribes * 
submit to policy; his very monsters are tairied to’ his hand, even as 
that wild sea-brood, shepterded liiy Proterisi^^;^ H he 

clothes them with attribute*) of fle& and blood, tilT they w'orider 
at themselves, like Indian Islander* forced to submit,^to European 
vesture. Caliban, the Witches, ate as trud to the laws of their own 
nature (ouw; %itb a difit^nw), as Othello, Hamlet, and Macbetli. 
Herein the gre^t and uhe^little wits are differenced; thi\t if the lat¬ 
ter wander ever so 1^™*” tiature or actual existence, they 
lose themselves, and; 4heir\,ruaders. IVir phantoM» are lawless ; 
their visions night-mares. ; ,'l'hey do not which implies 

shaping and Consistency. Their imaginatR^V^ate not active—- 
for to be active is to cal^ something iritri aci!* and form—but 
passive, as men in sick dreams. For the «ttpei>t>atural, or something 
super-added to what we know of nattu%, they give you the plainly 
non-natural.. And if this were ail, and, that tliese mental hallucina¬ 
tions were discoverable only in the treatment of subjects out of nature, 
or transcending it, the^dgment might with aume pilca be pitirdoried if* 
it ran riot, and a little Wantonijsed: but even in the describing of real 
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and evei 7 -{lay Irfia, that which is before their eyes, one of these lesser 
wits shall wore deviate from hatureii-^Bhow more of that inconsequence, 
which has a natural alliaBca with a great getiius in his 

‘^ maddest fits,’’ as Withers Sonievyhthe^eah We appeal to any 

one that is acqualntotl with the sehih they 

fisted some twenty ’pt thirty iyears ha^^^ scaiity*: intellectual 

yiands of the whole female reading public, till a happier genius arose, 
and expelled for ever the innutritions ph?mtoms|'—he has not 
found bis brain more Wtossed,^’ hts m© sense 

of when and where more confoiinded^!atnopg dia Jffiproha^^^^ events, 
the incoherent incidents, the iheonsistEht characiters, or nO-^haracters, 
of'some diirdhrate- lowe hitrigue-^wher^ pcrsoiis shall be a Lord 
Glehdamour and a Miss RiverS) and the scene only alternate between 
Bath and Bohd-stTiMt--^a more bfiUnldering dreaminess induced upon 
him, than be has felt wandering oyer tdl the fairy grou oj Spenser. 
In tire productions We refer to, nptinng^ and places is fami¬ 

liar ; the persons are»heither of this Wddd nor of any other conceivable 
one I anendless string if be tif’pea; Witlw)Ut;purpose> of purposes desti¬ 
tute of motive :--W"e mi|et phantorfts in our known walks; fuwtasqucft 
only diristened. In the poet:we have names which amioimce tiction; 
and we have ahsol!i)ely.ho place at all, for the things and persons of 
tlie Fairy Quetm prum not of their “ whereaboiu,'’ But in their inner 
nature, and the law of their speech an actions, we are at home and 
upon asjquamted groand. The one turns life into a drearaj the other 
to the wikfest dreams gives^ sobrieties of every day occurrences. 
By what siibttlc art off racing the inental processes it is effected, w'e are 
not philosoplmr enou^ to explain, but in thatbipndcTfal episode of 
tlte cave of Mamnion/ih W'hich the hJoney God appears fir.st in the low¬ 
est form of amiser,i$tlten a Worker of metals, and becomes the god of all 
the-treasures of the world; and lias a daugliter, Afehition, before whom 
all the world knoela for favours—W'iih the Hesperiaii fruit, the waters of 
Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands Vainly, but not impertineatly, in 
tlm samestream^^—tliat we should be at Oiie momeut fa the cave of an old 
* hoarder of treasury, at the nt’xt at the forge of the Cyclops, in , a palace 
andyet in heli, alf if once, with the shifeing mutalifer^^ most ramb¬ 
ling dream, and ouf judgment awakoj and ueither able 

nor-willing to detect the fallacy,—is a pKoof of that bidden sanity which 
still guides % poet in, his widest seeming-abemtions- 
It is not enough to kay lhat the whole episode Is ,a nopy of the mind's 
conceptions in sleep; it is, in sdme sort—butW^aj a cO Let the 
most romantic of us, that has been entertainedoaU night with the spec¬ 
tacle of some wild and magnificent vision, it in'the morning, 

and try it by his waking ludgn^i^t. Thgt twhibh appeared so shifting, 
and yet so coherent, while faculty was passive^ when it comes 
under cotd examjjjj^tisnJ shall appear so 4 ^asoplesit>'»nd so unlinked, 
that vve are ashamed to hav^^ bcP and to‘ have taken, 

though but in sleep, a monster fer a -go^ ^Bol the transitions in this 
episode are eVeiy whit as vfolent as in tim tnost extravagant dream, 
and yet the'waking judgment ratifies d»ein. ‘ ' . 
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LECTUUIiS ON POETUY, BY T. CAMPBELL. 

LJECTBRB KI. 

A SHOUT notice of Sophocles, in Soidas's Lexicon*^ a life of him, 
prefixed to his works, by an aiiOhjwnous Greek scholiast ; and some 
passages in which he is cursorily ihentioned by classic authorsi contaiii 
all the scanty infonnation respecting this gr{^ that ha® come 
down from antiquity. Among modern scholars, PetituSi Gyraldus, 
Meursius, Fabrieius, and the re*editor8 of the Greek Library, haVe col¬ 
lected those traditionary testimonies ; and Lessing has CQUated them 
with peculiar sagacity, though he unhappily left his Work unfinished, 
The materials for a clear and connected hhjtory of the poet’s life, cer¬ 
tainly cannot be said to exist : and in bidgraphy, as in architecture, 
there is no skill that can atorte for the want of material^, It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there should be no satisfactory life of Sopho¬ 
cles in English, any more than in any pthef language. But still a few 
interesting traditions respecting the poet actually remain to us; and it 
is surprising with what meagreness and frigidity two successive Eng¬ 
lish translators of his works have contrived lo ,^tring them together. 

According to the Arundel Marbles (whicbiT#ith deference to Lessing 
and Fabrieius, I prefer to any other autliorityj) Sophocles was born 
in the third year of the 70th Olympiad (B. C. 498 years), and Was 
eight and twenty when he gained his first victory in the theatre.f Ti»e 
latter circumstance Lessing thinks irreconeileable with Plutardfs, as¬ 
sertion, that the poet was then a young man; for nobody ^ fearned 
German alleges) is thought young at eight and twenty. Sut,'alas ! is 
there not a time W'hen we begin to think that period of life enviably 
youthful? His JSsehylus, when he was beat by Sophocles at 
the age of fifty-six, ibiay have possibly been of that opinion. 

The free people of Athens were divided into trroea or pbylas, and 
subdivided into defepi or, parishei* SophoeWs tribe is supposed to 
have been that of llippothoon, and his parish was Colonos.J a place 
(signifying a hill) near Athens, which was doubly hbnoured id being 
the place of his bittb, and the scene of one of his most beautiful 
tragedies. - 

* Siiidas’s aficoant is short, bar doet he deign to tiuoto an autliority. The 
anonymous schnlkat quotes Arilloxeuds, ^of ^arentuni it may be suppdised;^) who 
wrote a treatise oa masil stiU eXuiati and feter, a pUpil of Calli is 

more circnmstantiaUhSh no means a satisfactorj’’ biogr.tidu5r. 

More than a dozen apdent isttfraOra gi^ iai sqmetbin^ibottt Sophoci®^ among 
whom Athenseu^ PlabIWK thl^ the ** Aroddel MarhleSj^' and the anony¬ 

mous w’riter of the Rloori^ Of the Olympiads, deserre to be mentioned. 

t Suidas’s date bf hkhluftn indueseventy^third Olympiad is pyident^ if 

Sophocles danced’and fang in public ait^nd the trophy erected for the battle of 
Salamis. At sixteen years of.age,»pch an appointtnent is ei^lble; but Suidns's 
reckoning would make him ocly suC^B agOned those who took bifeto a solemn 
festival, Insteadrof^patting a'hyinU bf Victory iuto his were, more likely to 

have given him to hold his tongue.' ? 

t There was another ColoSos Withm Ath«mi|^|f, la our ^et's second tragedy 
on the fate of (£db>uB, the A^rtaian, tlm royal dxile, calls' the place 

where the scene Of the drama% lud^T(rt'iirx(mprXe\ttvov. (line GO.) On this ac¬ 
count 1 prefer giving it the namdOolonu^to calfihg it tSolond, or Colona, with the 
French and English trandators. Cicero mentiOitf dt, lib. 5 de Finibus, with the 
words “ iWe fom,’Vm5cordlttg mthe ceSidon editions| hut Menrsins, in 

his Reliqua Attica, corrects th reading to^ColoaUI. - • 

' 1826*~vo,L.. 
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in «pite of all tlie obscurity that involves so many points of bis per¬ 
sonal history, it seems to be cleat that be was a happy-terapered and for¬ 
tunate man; that he wi^ devotedly at^^^ to his native soil, and that 
nothing could tempt ,hitn to leave it, though he was ptessingly invited 
to foreign courts. As little can ir be doubted that local fondness in¬ 
duced him to laytbe se^e of his sehond CEdipus, not only in his native 
country^ but in % hatEpt of his birtb--p!a^ At the time of compos¬ 
ing ttot tragedy, be was extremely old; but % has no token of his 
fervid genius having been damped % yehrs. How pleasing it is to 
imagine his venerable aspect, as he walked abroad in that Attic land-^ 
scape and nmditsated his final WOTk, Athens, with all her temples and 
monuments, so many of which had sprung up in liis long life-time, was 
before him---the theatre where he had^ been .fifty times crowned, and 
the land Which, great as it was, he had elevat^ in gtory.f Beside him 
were the walks of his cluidhood, a»^^^ to make them heroic 

ground in his oldage^ by the poet^^ presence of an CEdipus or The¬ 
seus, and an Antigoite--thu8 haUowing to the world’s remembrance the 
spot of earth dmt Wasi^earest twhis own/ 

It is undetermined, sa|rSxh|s English translator, D Francklin, with 
regard to him as with te^rd to Hemosthenes, whether Ms father was 
a Vulcan or a Cyclopj thp; master M common smith. I'he 

reverend Doctor oiighttp have known, in the first place, that therti can 
be no doubt as to the father of ^ having been a w-ealtby 

manufacturer, and in the next place,'that Pliny the elder assigns a 
noble descent to Sophocles. The questioa whetoer our poet was the 
son of a mechanic, a manufacturer, or ij| landed proprietor, his certainly 
not a particle of int^est, in as far as our veneration for him is con¬ 
cerned; for what is genesdogy to genius? But, eul he rose to a high 
public station in it Would gratify curiosity to know' wbethcr 

he attained it l^ tl4 |6p^arity of bis genius alone, pf by the collateral 
influence of his birto^d formne. K 

I agree with Lessings as to the extreme iraprpb^ility*of his having 
been eitlier of humble;^ or middling birth, Afisfoxenus says that his 
father vvas an Operative smith Or. joiner i; and Jster niaikes him a swori^;, 
cutler. To tlfo credibility of this; toaditiOp, or traditions 

claeliihg with each bther, the anOiwmous scboli^^ justly 

objects, first, that Sophocles sKariw i command in the Athenian army 
with Pericles and 'Thuciydides, both men of high^birth; and secondly, 
that none of the comic poets ever ridiculedlowness of his'descent. 
Tilts is certainly a token that they had hbthmg: to say against it. 
Euripides was rallied with his mother’s hedtostali, isoefates with Ids 
father being ra flute-maker, and Tlmmistocli^?, ih ,||[Mte of all his ser¬ 
vices, with the poverty of hk houto. Ajktophadto,'. thougii not cer¬ 
tainly so inimical to our poet to,Etirlpides, yitft spared not Sophocles 
himself entirely, but actmsed kllm of avarice in his .old age ; and if his 
father had been a B»";A!knic» wO should' haTja -^robaMy-heard as much 
abouthk saws unuharambto aakkoul niptWof Euripides having 
sold greens, ■ '’I - . > ^ 

* “ « ftAvavv^ wwrgiBt rfXXa dartre fhltiif** says the Sclioliast. 

t The power of Atoens was on its dechae in the last years of Sophocles, and as 
a patriot he must haVo felt this misfortune. Huf still, nuiidst paliHo calatnity aiifd 
'domestic ingraUtuile, what a saUce to his. old lUtist the cuu^Sithm of such 
a ^agedy have } and }ct hs hope'looi that Ite h'a^ a daughter aneb us lie paints 
Antigone ur Isnieue,■ ■ ' <• 
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^ut, wbilst tlie same .scholiast biographev nye^ts the accounts of 
Aristoxehus ami Ister in'their strict sense, he compromises the matter 
by supposing that, the poet's father may have lived by a 
and kept it immher of slaves, ' This 'sbppbsition, it should'^'t^ 
is a mere emebdafioH hf tvw> preceding accounts, that neither agree ivith 
oach other nor with probability; whilst Pliny s assbrtion of his family 
being noble is direct and consistent with appearances. It is true, that 
if he was the son of a tradesman, he would have beem d%’'ble to a 
generalship, according to the Athenian constitution as it was neW mo¬ 
delled by AristM««s. Irfe-time, Cleem left his fan¬ 

ner’s shop in order to operate with some Success on the bides of the 
hacedeinoniahs; and at a late^ period the sorf of a master cutler 
“ wielded at will the fierce democracy,” But Cleon was a demagogue, 
.and Demosthenes was a great orator. Sophocles was hBitb^^ 
appears on the whole that neither his politicaj nor military tahehts were 
pre-eminent.* If we exclude, then, tlie supposition of hiibirth aiid for¬ 
tune, w'e have ho circumstatld^ to call into account for bis advance- 
meut to a, high inilitary command, excepting his dramatic popularity; 
and it is a curious facb that of his appj^fttmenls shoidd be^^^^ 
corded to have Ireen the reward ofa successful tragedy, Butj as I {hall 
have occasion to remark more expiessly immaher, 
believe that he owed his military prornotidn ekciniivel^ his fame in 
the drama ; and as the AthemanSj eVeh latadn their ^ conti¬ 

nued practically ari-stocriitic in the choide-of tbrnr command^ it seems 
to be necessary to suppose that he had wealth; and fomilyfas well 
fame, to recommend him in rimn^ tO a gepermsl^ ^ 

He received a liberal education, which at Athens consisM grammar, 
music, and gyraiiasticsjl^d he obtained aprine crownbo^ln the wrestling 
and the music school;in music and datic3ig was Xamprusj 
wrhose name has had ap honour seldom acquired byi^ne saltatory voca¬ 
tion, of being cited and praised both^ histonans.: 

There is reason to believe, however^ that bes/deS^^^ fe ah exceUent 
inusiciaH, this Lamjga'as was also a poeb sh that, whatever 

share of his glory hb Owed to Ms heelsj^^ Was iudebted^ of 

it to his head, Indee^ the masic^master in (3reek education was 
a persOTi whose consequence , ought to be measured by’modern 
ideas. Accoiding to Plato, he was fuUy hs much a moral as a musi¬ 
cal, teacher. Damon, the inpsic-master Of Pericles, taught Mm politics, 
and became so distinguishm^^ pdMiciaO that at last he drew bit iiini- 
self the unpleasant hoimur of ostracism.' 

At the age? of sixteen the personal beauty of Sophocles was so rev 
markable, tb,at he waaadlected to lead the juvenile band that daaced and 
sang to the lyM around the' troydjy ei^ted for the victovy of Salamis, 
That solemnity took placeman the awful crisis be¬ 

fore the battle, the Atheninis htfd' sent sili theit wmtnea and children for 

• Atlienwas say* that Ins'rfuy IcarneU 

gossip wrote, it is true, ia ceatutyi bmtobgd in bis possession (be 

writings of atjeaSt one anthor (Vuh loo) whubad seen'and conversed witli Sopho¬ 
cles. Ion, no doubt, like maajf deders in bnecdote, might tell lies. I trust be 
doessoinene or hVob^Utnees respectingSopdtoclea. finttue tradition, whicb cawe 
down tu Athenssus, Wbetbor from Ion or from Outers, Mto the iadifereiicc ol onr 
great dramatist’s political talents, is-very credible. 'Tht author of one hundred , 
and twenty tragedies wight be excused for Ulfe want orpoliticiil industry. 

■ , 'iStM C ' ' 



Purity to Troezene, to iEgina, and to Salamis. To the last of 
these places Sophocles must have been brought, being yet under the 
military age, and must have been a spectator of th^ combat. On that 
occasion, as Lessing remarks, the three favourites of thfe tragic muse 
were brought together in interesting gradation* Sschylus signalized 
himself in the battle f Sophocles led the song of its triumph and Euri¬ 
pides was born'# the the day that it was won. 

It is said that JEschyhis himself instructed him in tragic poetry. If 
this tradition means any thing^^^ m^^ the genius and ambition 

of the younget poet were tindled by the example of the eider, it has 
every appearance of improbability* Had the two poets ever stood lite¬ 
rally to each other in the relation of teaclier and scholar, it is unlikely 
that Plutarch ShOHld have omitted so curious a circumstance in the very 
minute account which he has given of their first contest for the tragic 
crown. ' ■ ■ 

Such a rivalship of geriiUs as tjieu took place had never been vvit- 
nessed in Athens. &qhy]us was in the ripeness of his years and 
fame; and the promsses of the ypnoger aspirant must have been ge¬ 
nerally known* I# p#lic # Was wrought up to, an intense 
degree, and external Circumstahce.s coucurred to give solemnity to die 
occasion. Cimon was just returned from defeating the Persians on the 
Eurymedon, and gloriously concluding a campaign, without the success 
of which, Marathon and ^ataea might have been fought in vain. By 
command of the Delphic Oracle, and in order to propitiate Heaven to 
remove a peslilerice, he brought with him from Scyros the hones of 
Theseiis, which were suppoMd to have lain in that island for four hun¬ 
dred years. It was confessed that there had been some difficulty in 
discovering the hero’s bones; and even when said to be found, their 
authenticity was;,in all prohability, more a matter of faith tlian of de¬ 
monstration. But discovered they were believed to be by his entlm- 
siastic countrymenf and were brought home alliraaginablc pomp. 
If we suppose die aifcerodited coffin of Alfred, or Sir tVilliam Wallace, 
borne in solemn procession before an English or Scottish multitude, 
we may form some, thoiigh it vvill be but a#nt idea of the Impression 
produced by the receptiGri bt those remains—among a people whose 
nationality vt^s so much mafo concentrated than our own. 

On the day of the dramatic contest, Canon and his officers, with all 
their services fresh sacrifice in the 

theatre, which was #0 0 t#ple. W had finished their liha- 

tiona, and were olferihg to retire, the Archo^^ on them to remain, 
and to select ten |t^rfi#s, bjj^ iotfwho sfiouliif#eide^^ffi #ize of tragedy. 
This ilepafture iroih the ehitohi of choosi|ig tim judges by lot, stimu¬ 
lated even the actors to exttaordihaf;^ aM thfe day^b an 

era in dtanildc history. The result was in favour of Sophocles. 

It costoiuary at that tfee for the dramatic poet: to perform in 
hl% oWjlfphiys; #.j.,i!;ophacle8’s voide hai| opt strtac^h to fill the vast 
theatre of Athefis; and #e be# of hisfaiedng Old 
of them :i 5 eq'uiring vocal exertion. One of them was the part of 
Tharayris,^ the fabled challenger of tlip^M ui^es, w hich # 
easily act, as the T##an minstrel, aecordi# to tt#itioft^^ played 
on the eiffiara, without Singing j * #d in that Charakm, ^phocles was 

h ——M»***—- II ^.1 »iinni.|.i ^ II ■ I I II ! » ■■.! ■iWi.ii ^ , 1 I I I ii II, ' - . . .m 

* sinevOCeCecittit Thiuay^^ Niit.HistA, vii. c. 157. 

FolluS remarks, that .the mmk of eye painted btack and 
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painted in tl}e Recile of Athens. The artist was probably Mycon, 
lie played also Nausicaa, the Princess in the Odyssey, who earne to 
bleach the household linen, and to play-at the hand-ball on the shore 
of the island where Ulysses was shipwrecked^ It is surely absurd in 
Madame Dacier to lament the loss of our poet's tragedij on this sub¬ 
ject, which could have merely furnishkl matter a satiric afterpiece. 
In this part Sophoclea tossed adisiraUon.f The game 

must have been timed to music. ; ; • 

All accounts agree in stating that he was appointed a general in the 
Athenian army. Justin says, be commanded along: with Pericles in 
the Lacedseinonian war ; and Plutarcl 4 evidently by mistake, joins 
him in .generalship with Nipias, tvhosg calamitous Sicilian expedition 
took place when our poet was eighty years old,^^ Justin may be wrong 
as to the poet having headed an army in the I/acmdemonian W but 
that he acted as an officer in the course oi’it, may be ebnfidently 
presumed. The Samian war followed nutdong after, and in that war 
lie was appointed a generalSurely not without some military expe- ' 
riene'e. In the 84th Olympiad the states of Saiyos and Miletus were 
plunged into hostilities. The defeated Miledians threw themselves for 
aid on Athens; and so did the democratiealparty of S 3 mo.s, wishing to 
get rid of their own oligarchical governrnent. Pericles interfered, and 
established a democracy in Samos. It was overturned hy surprise; 
and in spite of a brilliant naval victory gained* by the Athenians off 
'I’nigia, the Samians obtained some advantages in Pericles’s absence ; 
and, after one triumph, marked their Atbenian prisoners with the figure 
of an owl. In the end, however, their capital was taken Jjy blockade. 
At this siege, Strabo expressly saydthat the Athenian army was com¬ 
manded by Pericles and ftic poet Sophoeles. 

In the course of this war the Atheni.'ins determined to attack Anaea, 
an Ionian city on the continent, nearly opposite to<^amos, of which 
it was the dependency and ally. The expedition was entrusted to So¬ 
phocles, and he was raised to the rank of general, we are expressly told, 
in consequence of the favour which the people owed him for hi’s Anti¬ 
gone. The appointment seems at first sight rather whimsical, yet I 
conceive that, with no greatlatiuide of interpretation, it may; be thus 
explained. Sophocles must haye been now at least fifty-four y§ars old, 
and it would be wild indeed |o suppfse that he was joined in domihaiid 
with Pericles, unless be Irnd witnessed sdnie service, and possessed a 
tolerable military rtputatiop. To expefience, to birth and Ibirluiie, and 
to Eciiiority as an officer, J danuot bpi imagine that he owed bis nomi¬ 
nation to the r^nk jof general. But his popularity was great on the' 
appearance of his Antiggne : and the A tljenians were anxious to reward 
him. The command of Arhea, we are told, brought ium considerable 
wealth; and his eounti^^m?, foteseeiug of what value the place 


the other blue ; a Wbich Pe Bos explains,*t»jiKntpp 08 iag that the side 

of the mask which had ^ blaek ^’4, the spectators 

whilst Thamyris was exhlbl^A with bis S}{^i|», ap4 the other side, when it was 
meant to show that he had 1081% An c;pe all over bine gives, indeed, an appro¬ 
priate image of bUndiwSS ; but fc expedient snggmts no very high idea of acting 
in masks. In the Stoa Pfficilo one inust imafine that the featui'es of Sbphoclfis 
were represented; bifti^hetlier iq profdc of otlievwiie, the anonymous biographer 
has not said. ■ 1' ‘ ■_ 

•i‘ oKfws 5 iCiJifiojpw,€r ;dT« ye''NavvotadVldtpcr.^Athcrreus, b. i. p. ui.. Jib. 
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would be when captured, and ptobnbiy also, that the capture would not ' 
be difRcUlt, appointed hinv to this luemive eommission. 

It has never been asserted that he was a great commander; yet I am 
aware of no record to the prejudice of his military skill, except a light¬ 
hearted confessiofl of hia own making. A contempora^^ Greek poet, 
Ion,* who met with liira when he was on his way to take his military 
command, describedl^ jn the height of bis gaiety and ple^antry over 
his wine, declatjog tMt Petiefes^^^ the 

strat^ems of wiarv Such a;jd®^ful allusbh sjwiaks little for the se¬ 
riousness of PferififosV cenisure;^^^^^ he held a high 

command, epiwltdefl tdunrohmtdy^ fo^ of his failure in 

contributihg to its success, them is not a titile Athenseus 

indeed has ttdd some sfories oFhim, which the m his 

genius would vvish from his recollection, if he carmot from 

his belief. Wit^vt implici% trustittg to the aut^^^ the Deipnoso- , 
phistae, who, doitts ott profligate anecdote, and who wrote when So¬ 
phocles had been many ages im h^ may he believed that the 

poet had neither talijjata nor indnstry for prereminenm in public busi¬ 
ness. In truth his talehts add indust^^ otherwise employed. We 
have also, no doUbti Ms own aUthorityj that his passions were strong; 
but that he spent his lifo in the habitual indulgence of them appears 
to the last degree improbable, both^^ his longevity, and from 
his faculties having shone unclouded tn the last. Many of the best 
of bis tragedies were wrh^^^ was sixty, and one of the very 

best, when we may suppose him at least to have l>een fourscore: men 
who spend life in excesses seldom conclud!e it thus. As to tlie avarice 
imputed to him by Afistoifoanes and his commentator,f the charge 
may possiMy he trad 80 many dilFerent tradidons impress the 

idea of Ms having popular, and ai^ Atiienmus, with 

all his scandal/tmmits his havfo singnlarly upright and use¬ 

ful a citixeri, it is no greht charily to acquit his memory of tlie vice 
of a hmer in tbeifoience proof and with apocryphal accusers. 

From his generS eharacter it may also be inferred that Cicero w’as 
right in represeminA hifo as the victim 

when Ms'aohs cited him in Ihis age to triai for mCrttal imbeeflit^ and 
mismanagement of his affairs. With the exception of this event, all 
the tenor of his days ^ to iiave been j^osperoos, and the genius 
of harmony maybe said to have presided over his life as well as his 
writings. Yet even from that : 2 d&intiai),'^the Attic bee extracted good 
fortune, and confounded his accusers by producing his CEdipus at 
Colonus. «. ' 

His death has been ascribed by different authors to as many differ¬ 
ent and improbable .accidents, as if it hdfl been impossible for a man 
to die at ninoly of mere old age. 

Besides his tragedies, he ^ote a prose-work oh dramatic poetry, and 
several ssl^es an d . jj; g^ .s/''to; the last of which supersdtion imputed 
even cbaTm?, The tohditioh ohat Sophocles Could appease the 

very wiM, might easily hkve brise^^^ one of Ms paeans having 
been chanted in a storm, and a Mm havinji fortonately succeeded. 

’l l . ' iV; . "!— ■ ' ii ' III. — ..■.i.i I 11. ^ M i n i — -— 

* vide Athen^us I)fiipnf>tophisto, tib. 

t The Ari^^ Xcaophwies called him a KifiSil, 

atort *f «^pr-4nnUuaiott 
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The AtheuiaJis ^ave him a burial and, a monument expressive ol'ilieir 

veneration; and it is said that eve^ the inhuman ^ysander inter¬ 
mitted the siege pf their city, to give ihem an opportunity of celebrating 
his obsequies. - . 

His posthumous, like his living fames has, perhaps. Been as little 
shaded by doubt er detraction ae any that can be named in the annals 
of poetry. It is true that be uiUiit have ofjteh written liastily, if he 
supplied the Athenian stage with an hundred and .twenty drainas, even 
in the course of a long life; and that be sometimes failed in tragedy is 
evident from the indifferehf merit of hitgextant piece*^tl^ Trachinim. 
Longinus admits his great inequaUties, A Gre^ comedian ah 
that he took lessons of a mastiff ih the snarling altercations of his dia¬ 
logues; and the learned Twining;; iniagines 4iat he can convict him of 
being tragi-(X)mic, The most hapless truth, that 

Sophocles, like himself has been, criticism. 

But here ends the consolarion that his ^e aflbrds : 

for the censures bn his wbths are Idte straws in the bsSaBcej compared 
with the eulogies that have been, poured Upon them frbm age to age ; 
and the learned taste of mankind may Bb sgid id have pronounced, that 
he united the best attributes of Genius bn the largest scale, and in the 
happiest concord and pro|mrtioii;^^^ boldness is graceful; his sim¬ 
plicity is sustained, and his pathos and spirit are skilfully directed, not 
to partial, but collective effect.: : n 

This is the traditional character of Sophocles; and yet its truth 
is unquestionably more believed ihan fe^ the modern public. 
That he is less popular than Homer cannot he ascribed either 
to the fault of his genius or to the circumstance of nis havi^ 
had English translators inferior to those of Homer, It is owing to the 
nature of his poetry having been more complex, and to its beauties 
requiring more knowledge mid rc^^^ in ordgr to be appreciated. 
'I’he grandeur^of verse and diction jn the Iliad and Odyssey is jmu- 
ccptible at the first perusal; for the Homeric poetryhas but one tune 
and a few simple peculiarities, Ifet the Greek drama has changes of 
modulation, the harmony of which can be understood only by an ex¬ 
perienced ear ; and the style of Sophocles has an Attic grace, as enjoy¬ 
able, indeed, as that of Attic sculpture or architecture, but equally 
requiring taste and study J:o reco|nise |t. A even when undervStood 
by perusal, how' d,ifficult il is to give any idea of &pbocles*s style in 
trauslation. Much genius has not been wasti^ but yet 

it might have been w^fed. Our language has not pliancy to imitate 
the changes^ of 1# harmony j and his beauties of expression are flowers 
springing out of the of me Greek drama, that lose by being trans¬ 
planted to aqy other. *. . . • 

But his substantial,jio less than his subtle besaities, demand a more 
deliberative jadgnieiit than those W comparatively 

slight knowledge of a people, we ina^ enjoy their epic 

poetry; for it does not kc^ our interest bn*'an impassioned stretch, 
and only calls us to be die hearers of bn amusing narrative. But in the 
drama we expect oiir interest to he keenly concentrated. We identify 
ourselves with the real spectators timt iteppbd into the theatre; and it 
is only as we become natives in imagination, that we apprcj^ch to the 
aptitude of enjopng a national drama. We ought, therefore, strongly 
to conceive the mo^ Of fiiith and opinion that prevailed in Grceee, 
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before vv« can judge, with aoy fairness, of a Clreell dramatist: 
tliough the pasKbns. arc the same in all ages, yet how wonderfully arc 
they modified by citcuinstances and superstitions.* 

In order to eriter into the spirit of Sophocles| we must enter into the 
spirit of Greeli antiqui^es; nnd not with a mere knowledge of facts, 
hut with feelings and iihaginations touched by the national history. ,In 
judging of the subjects of tbeir drama, it particularly behoves «s to 
appreciate them not merrily by their intrinsic terror and pathos, hut also 
by the accessary intettjst which local end religious prejudices threw 
around them in the fancy a Greek, Even to ourselves, are not 
Shakspoare’s historical plays invested, by our English associations, with 
a charm tljat would vanish from the same stories, if we considered them 


as pure fictions, and tried their beauty: or sublimity by the abstract 
stat»dard of taste? The theatrical spectacles of Greece were great 
commemorations of hpr history and mythology. Aristotle expressly 
says, that the old dramatists derived their subjects not from art, but 
from fortime-^that is, from tradition. : ^ 

Undoubtedly there are nationai stories which no national predilec¬ 
tions can justify as sub|ects,.for the stage; and l am far from believing 
that the Greeks did not occasionally dramatize such storied. Sopbo- 
cles himself composed a tragedy on the feast of Thyestes, and Attic 
taste must have betn at that time as perverted for the moment, as 
England’s was when Shakspeare made Glouctster’s eyes be trodden out 
upon the stage; but it is only little minds that will draw general con¬ 
clusions from the anomalous lapses of great poets. The Greek dra-. 
matists w«jre right in the main to keep to tradition ; for, if they had 
coined abstracted fictions, the hearts of their audiences would have 
deserted them. 


Imperishable as the general feelings of Nature are, yet Religion, the 
great agent in modi^jng human sentiments, has so changed, that stories 
well suik'd to their stage, would ill accord with the genius of ours—- 
and wc could not apply a more unfair test to their Bubjecis than to ask 
what impression, they would produce in our own tlieatreSi In the 
tragedy of Gidipus Tyraunus, an imformnate prince discovers at the 
end of many years, that, under the ban of Fatality, (witbout intention 
or consciousness of consanguinity) he has slain his own father and 
married his mother. The blopd enables at such a narrative. Yet let 
it not be imagined, that Sophocles without an awful and 

simple mpdeaty, Ui«i, shows tlie Greeks to have venerated - ^ 
Ktincts of consanguinity as sacredly as ourselves. Indeed, the for¬ 
feit which (Edipus pays to the broken laws of Nature, eyen though 
unconsciously brokca, is agonising and terrible beyond what our re¬ 
ligion would 'prescribe; And this is the yesff reason why ;the event 
was a fit subject for the^Greek drama, tboti^ it would for 

* When Joliiisou would ;hot suffer of Sophocles to he 

praised, bec^se 4t has uo he betrayed his tteiidf destitute of tbdtloterest in 
the manner^ ofjSreci^, and of syaipathy witlilthe aationai character, wMCfc arc 
indispensable m ’relisljing its drama. On a religious Greek, the tragedy must have 
made a deep iet%iou8 hnpression. 

Dr. Johnson’s rwnark, however, is less surprising tbw that of Sophocles’s last 
English translator, yhen he says, that die tragic 8itn.ation of Antigone resolving to 
die'rather 4i)ian suffer the d^Ud body of her brother to be der'oured by dogs, can 
excite ttcither sympathy Uoriri)mmi|mU(!n ip our minds. Tbc translator ought to 
have spoken in the singular nanihcf.i ' « , . 
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ours. Pagan luperstition devoted CEdipus, innocent as he was, to re¬ 
tributions truly tragic, and sent him forth to wander under the 
malediction of Heaven. To us, such a misfortune would seem only 
a horrible mischance—a blunder of human ignorance, better deserv¬ 


ing oblivion than expiatioh. A modern poet addressing such a subject 
to a modern audience, would seem to learch for^the horrible merely for 
its own sake.* To us it has no native associations; while to the Greeks 


it Was a chapter of their -history, a legend mysteriously and awfully 
linked with meir national cree)(l, and in th^ sha^e of their superstition 
its horror was changed into solemnity and terror. 

By no effort could raodermpbet give any such effect to the subject. 
Should be talk to us as a Pagan, we should know his faith to be in¬ 


sincere, and the imagination has no sympathy with affected super¬ 
stition. But in the native faith of tbe true poet “ believing what he 
sung,” there is a contagious charm-^for the time beingi, the strains of 
Sophocles carry us backinto his mytliology. 

Nor can his skill in the execution of this tragedy, though a thousand 
times praised, ever be over-rated. The art wjith which he traces the 
progress of feted calamity, is perfectly illusive—so eompletely does 
ho disguise the chain of necessity under the appearance of human 


fiTedoni, so spontaneous appear the human actions, and so probable 
the incidents which lead to the most astonishing consunimatioa, that 


the mind conceives how fatality might govern the W’orld, and almost 
in fancy believes it. By uniting or rather identifying tlie marvel¬ 
lous and the natural, and by displaying an invisible fatality that 
makes a vassal even of the free: human will, he perhaps gives a 


more ai>palling conception of supernatural influence than would be pro¬ 
duced by any palpable forms. 

In the external improvements of the Greek stage it is not easy to 
adjust with exactness the respective ahares of Ais^hyins and Sophocles. 
The introduction of painted scenery is, for instance, ascribed to them 
both by different authorities. But the influence of Sophocles wus no 
more, than tliat of Ins great predecessor, confined to externals, and, both 
in heightening the art and in expanding tho moral spirit of the drama, 
l)emight ahnost be said to have given itasecond Greation. In iEschy- 
lus’s plots, whether they were grouped ipto trilogies by accident or de¬ 
sign, it caimot be preteDded tliat*tber%is sjiiilid contrivance. But in 
the stories of Sophocles, our euritisity is raised hp^ a carried along 
with that passive inental pleasure, w^hich, if we may bmnpare spb 
to bodily feelings, may be h'hened to the sensatipn of |liding swiftly 
over a smooth or gently undnlatiiJg aurfece, And lie speaks more to 
our hearts as human.beings than j^sChylus, whose tortuous language 
rather graspj our «uperi|tttural fears than our garthiy syiflpathies. So¬ 
phocles contrasts all thb^riiceful forms of human endearment—the in¬ 
nocence of chUdhood—the amiability of woman—and the friendship 
and Imnour and hospitflity Of inah, bacb-ground of 

tragic fatality, Teemeasa apd Ajax move us-^Tepcer commands our 


* Among modern poets who have dramatized Him story, Voltaire was the most 
eraincutly tinliappy. Ho took care, indeed, to be as unlike Sophocles as possible, 
and (as be alterwards said by way Of apology) ijpt knowing otherwise how to fill 
lip the time, inacic the hero and Jocasta talk with lender regret for the tcraiiaatlon 
of their happiness. This made a Parhdantaiidieacc shudder and shout with dclos* 
taVion evtm in the days tif the Ilrgcney. , 
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respect—Neoplolemus gladdens us with a prototype of Ihivalrous truth 
~and Antigone is Cordelia with a loftier mien. 

I'he tragedy of Ajax powfrfidly exhibits the despaii' and suicide of a 
proud soldier who has lived but for martia) honour, and cannot survive 
the loss of it. The o^eets that ire groujied around his tragic figure, 
finely contrast their ihipliring*syi^^^ with his inexorable grief. 

It is surprising to fin^ men who the pains to^ translate tliis 

drama into English^, imiBg its most illiberal critics-^they object to the 
mental aberration of Ajax, to the deed^m which it vonts itself, and to 
the share of Ulysses in the opemg scene. Ajax, indignant at the 
Greek chiefs for disgracing him by the denial df AcM^ re¬ 

pairs, sword in hand, to their tents at night; feut, struck with insanity 
by Minerva, he vents ins rage upon their flocks and berids, imagining 
that he was slaughtering his enemies. ‘After the deed is done, and 
whilst his phrenzy is stig upon him, the goddess calls him out from his 
tent, and in the hearing of Ulysses, whom she renders invisible, makes 
the maniac relate and boast of his exploit, All this, we are told, savours 
of the ludicrous. The criticism certainly does. It is true that there 
is much incongruity of Ajax and the meanness 

of his victims,; but & and the scorn and 

mockery that are to fbHow itf that make his situation truly tragic ; 
and there is a ShakspfWan power in this scene that 4urn^ the in¬ 
congruous into an element ^ mental aberration, do 

we find even its gaiety disfigure tragedy wh^ Lear exclaims “ Do 
thy worst, blind Cupid, I wiU not love ;’*^o ddwe not rather sympa¬ 
thize with Glhucestef^s reply, ruined piece of natureThe 

unwillingness of Uiyases to see his phienzied foe is only the caution of 
a wise man ; hut; hfeaides tliis ciufidn, the poet gives him a deep sen¬ 
sibility to the misery of Ajax. Before seeing him Ulysses declares, I 
should little dread 

“ '^Fhe sight of Ajax in his.perfecl roincl,” 

When he has’ seen- him :he;;exclaim|, ■ ■ 

:‘ljE'yehid'afoe-iphysuch 

and die manner ip which he finally interposes to obtain fin him 
the rites of Sepuiidre, ia in perfect keeping with this humane and ho¬ 
nourable sentiment. 

In the description of Ajax’s ;pflind,feturning to a state of reason still 
more dreadful than its past iilosiona, the vrortdhgs of a heart abandoned 
to the sense of insulted pride are skilfully and naturally delinipted. 

His resolution to destroy himself is unakerably fixed from the mo¬ 
ment that the light of his recovered rejumn disclosf^; the prospects that 
surround him. Whither, indeOil, could he betake himseff? He had 
fallen amongtChe* Greeks, from the height ofi,glDry'.and regard, to the 
abyss of derision and hdtrt^d. To hia father’s house he "’could not re¬ 
pair, withoitt a spoil or a trophy,, and Vith ridicule cast on his repu¬ 
tation { and to throw himself on .the' swords of the Trojans, wovdd be 
only to gratify the inst^ht Attiilm. T'bis situated, he excites ap in¬ 
terest in the 'poetrf of Sophoclea, which,from his; €|fti;actei in the liiad, 
we should hafdiy suppose it possible to attach to fiim^ 'Vet he is kept 
tnu^ to his iloraerie ^aracter; and even in Ins prayer to dupJter be¬ 
fore his death, we r^Oghize the self-dependence and atubbornu^^^ 

9 ,Thc Ecv. l)r. Efxarklin*and Hcv. I'lioni-W Dalc. 
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his pride, whirl he tells the chief of the gods, that he had but a slight 
boon to implore of him. But, like Shiatspeare, Sophocles is cautious of 
overcharging characters; and in disgrace and despair Ajax is neither 
inhumanly impassive nor Repulsively fierce. On tlie contrary, he dis¬ 
plays both the natural feetUngs M a man aud thu dignity of a hero. 
He gives a calm cc^sideration to the state of those who,are, to survive 
him: he calls for his boy, and etirbraces him with a tqost touching 
valediction j:: 

May% thou, ray boy, be happier than thy father J ■ 

In all things else it wiU be w 
To copy me. I eftVy 

• For that thou seelt not thrrie own ivretchfidness.'--^ 

Thy ignorance wdll keep thffi free from 

Till time shaU teach thee what it is to grieve 

And to rejoice; theh Umst ihou shoW 

From whom thOu art descended, ^ay inebteath 

Gf life meantime ttoufish thy tsttder ljpam^^^^^^ ’ 

l^hat thou may’st prove a comfort to thy 

1 kuow there *8 hot {t ^recLan that will date 

Insult thee when thy father is no moft 

For 1 have left theC to tho best of guardians--" 

The faithful Teucer. " 

(-)f you, my friends, compamons of the war. 

The only boon I ask is, that ye nige 
This last request to TeoCief ii-Say rbegg’d, 

That straight to ^clamnn and; Eriikea, ^ / 

My aged parents, he would bear toy^ 

To be Uie joy of theif deciimug years.’’ FrancMins Sophochs. 

The feint which he makes to have changed his purpose, in order to 
escape and to perpetrate it without disturbance, may seem at fust 
sight foreign to his elmractef | hut if a little, consid appear 

a natural exception to his general habits, when 1^ stoops for once in his 
life to dijisimulation; beiii^ at oiUse unshaken design of suici ie, 
and anxious to accomplish it u yet so far touched by the 

tenderness of TeCmessa a^: to wish th spare lier tlic horror of witnessing 
the deed. Accordingly before he ddpatts, W with honour and 
affection':Of;his wife. ’ . ' 

In the mean trine his brother awives m. the Greek c and is 
warned by the prophet^Chakaa to cause Ajax to he ^ the 

passing day, which the Orpeles had foretdld w to him. 

But Hdic message arrirea too late. Teemessa and the Chorus go to 
search for Ajax,tend his Wife diacOifere him oh the spot where he had 
fallen on jhis sword. Here tlie tragedy, according to modern ideas, 
ought to condude; bat to the rites of burial the Greeks attached an 
awfully rcjigioiw imptfttance:. and it is tiot ^11 these h^e been decreed 
to the heirb^ |h^ Soph^ concludes the piece.^^^^^ N the interest 

at all flag in tb« remainder of the tragedy, Indeed it ib then, when all 
is over with the hero, that Jte feel bis viityygs to he told with the deepest 
effect—wbeh his wodow dip child kneel, al*suppliants to Heavpn and 
human m^cy, beside his ’corpse ; when his spirited brother defies the 
threats of the Atridse to deny him sepulchral honours; and when 
Ulysses, with politic magnauimiity, interptsses to prevent the mean in¬ 
sult being Offered to his fellen enemy; By his triumph in assuaging the 
vindictiveness of AgamethHpnvahd: atti^^ the gratitude of Teucer, 
the piece leaves om syelevated at its conclusipii. 
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The Philoctetes, the Electra, the CEdipus at Colonul, and the An* 
tigone of this great poet, are such interesting raaster-pieccs, that I have 
been tempted to take an ampler synopsis of them than it would suit 
my limits in this work toi insert ih the presenE Number, I shall therefore 
defer its insertion till tire jjejtt. 

MBSj, lUpeLlpFE^S tOS^tlUMOUS Aoi^ANCE.* 

CuRTosiTtr has seldom morn strongly 
raont than by that of Mrs/Radcliffe's^ M romance./ Tlie great and 
genuine popaladty Of her successive works,, whfe^ peopled thi iraagi* 
nation with so many grand and fearful pictures, and which have been 
to so many fair and innocent’* novtd-readers as a first love; her re¬ 
tirement, suddenly adopted in the height of her reputation and pre¬ 
served till her death; and the strange mistakec which were so Toiig 
prevalent respectiug her petibnai history 5 tvere calculated to rivet the 
attention of the public to a production which her admirers had ceased 
to hope for, Long as the interval is since the Italian’f wis pub¬ 
lished, and rich as it has ^)een in works of fiction, “ the great Enchan¬ 
tress of Udolpho'* held l^e and unquestioned siqvremacy over that 
delicious region of rombhcte which^^^^ first disclosed at her bidding. 
Her popularity has stood a severe test; but, mstead of fading aw'ay, 
has strengthened into famq. Since she ceased to wu-ite, Maturin has 
developed tlj© processional magtiificence for his genius, aided by start¬ 
ling contrasts and moral paradoxes; Miss Porter and her sister have 
finished a series of pictures replete with Itotmth, glossy, iftd transparent 
beauty; Miss Edgeworth has exhibited views of human life from the 
nursery to the grave, feom the Jig vel of Irish beggars to the saloons of 
English noblemen, illuminated by the glancing lights of . wit, and re¬ 
plete with splmdour, which “ hbitoWed all its rays from senseMrs. 
1 nchbald has Stripped 'oppression bf its disguiseSj and bade the heart 
bleed for others aiid itself; Miss Austen haa displa^e^ delicacy 
offeraale observation, and developed all the fervour of the feihale 
heart; and the author of Waverley h brought pld histories before us 
instinct with present life, and fiUed with almost every variety of hu¬ 
man character; yet Mrs. tiadciiflfe'S have contihued to excite 

the girl’s first wonder, and to solace to her gfi|idame’s 

age, thumbed over, begged, borrowed, andthotfght 'of as often as ever! 
To the fancies of bet numberless readers, she imemed to hold august 
sway over the springs of terror, aimost as the Siddonipf novelists. 

“ It ^ve^e to inquire too curiously/- if we sh ailempt nicely to 
investigate how fey this effect js attributable to mere inteUectual 
power, and to \#iat extent it may be ascribed to«the'charm of the sub¬ 
jects which the authoress selected. Jf the fascinatbn was ehij^fly in her 
range of imagery, she, at least, first ahovted Itow to ^ploy It, and has 
alone been able to mould aiid arrtege ii^ varieties so as to produce a 
deep and lasting impressieuf If she denved any hint from 4 ^ & 
extravagances of the '■ Castle of Otranto, ow the ^insipidity the CHd 

* Giistoa de flloiMlewIk V or fee C«ufe/of Heiay in Ar- 

dconc, a Romance ! St. Alban*# Abbey, a Metricftl poetical 

pieces. By A nnC Radclitre, aiifeor of Mysteries of lldolpkof ’ « Romance 

of tint Forest f'&c/ To wUieb is prefixed a M^oirof-fee Aafeor,^ife extracts 
from her Journals. ^;dufcnryolm . 
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Enijlish Baron, our idea of her faculty is rather heighlened than re¬ 
duced; that on such cold suggestions she could devise solemn and 
decorous terrors, and spread out vast, sombre, and consistent pic¬ 
tures before th&eye of theifancy. The ground which she chose was, 
no doubt, well adapted to her purpose; but the enchantments she 
raised there did not derive their influence from»mere melo-dfamatic ar¬ 
tifices and ingenious trickery. There was a fine knowledge of the 
pulses of curiosity and fear in the human heart; and a nice dibcrimi- 
nation in apportioning the degree and the kind of excitement which 
would call forth their fondest throbbings, which has never.else been 
employed by the novelist It may be true that her persons are cold 
and formal; but her readers are the virtual heroes and heroines of her 
story as they read; and wheh they rise from the pertisal, instead of 
having become intimate wifli a rich troop of characteys, they seem to 
have added a long series of interesting adventures to their individual 
history. It is idle, however, to dispute about the means, wlien the end 
is so apparent; to contend that that which has endured so long, had no 
principle of vitality; that books lyhich bave«been devoured by thou¬ 
sands, have no legitimate hold on the sjflnpathies,; or that an effect is 
easily produced, which ahundred well-trained imitators have attempted 
,to produce in vain! 

Mrs. I^adclifib’s first work, “The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne’' 
—a very vapid and common-place performance—was published in 
17S!); and her last, “ The Italian,” in 1797. The deyelopement of 
her powers was rapid and progressive ; for thougli “ The Mysteries of 
Udolplio” is touched with a dreamy softness vvhich “ The Italian” wants, 
the latter, on the whole, displays a higher energy, and is conducted 
with severer taste. It has beeu surmtseil, among other conjectures, 
that the romance now published was the work of her deeliiiing age; 
but, in fact, it was written in the Winter of 1802/when her powers were 
in full vigour. Ffom the Memoir prefixed to the tale, which is evi¬ 
dently authentic, we learnithe real cause why she withheld it Irom thy 
press, and why she afterwards rested from her delightful labours. 
She had been educated in the principles and honourable prejudices of 
the old school, which taught her to regard all publicky as an evil; and 
though her genius, when promoted by the desij^bleness of increased 
pecuniary resources, fpr^ time overcame the force of habit, her old 
feeling resumed its sway as soon as tliis stimulus, was withdrawn. 
The splendour of her own teputatio^:; alai’med hCT feniinine apprehen¬ 
siveness and pride, and,she shrunk from it into entire seclusion. Ac¬ 
cording td her biogr^ber, her years seem to . have been as happy .as 
they were tranquil;*dlSiBrsified by frequent jotirneyi in jliy company of 
an affectioifate husband, whose tastes accortk*! with her bwn; and em- 
bellished by bcc^onat pr^ of sentbnent ahd fancy, from which 

a selection hak been made-for the work before us. 

This coinplete retirement from the puWiasi who were little ^hle to 
guess its true ;cause% gave birth to a rnraour that Mrs, Radclilfe, over¬ 
mastered by |he terrors she had inlused into others, was suffering 
under derangement of mind; and misfortune was asserted in prose, 
lamented in verse,' ahd tak^h as the basis of critical theorie.s. Never 
was a report more groundless in fact, or mcke improbable in specula-; 
lion; yet it was a most genuma compliment to her powers. A c«bl 
reader of her works will percei ve that her chief fault is an insensibility 
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to tbe feart siie awakens ; a want of sympathy with her readers, whoso, 
expfflitations of the supernaturtd she di^yjtoitrts :--how potent, ttere* 
foriBi tnust he tli;e art which induced they 

had experienced diemsehf'^, even aftet'gp liad taket 
maieWnery to pieces! '^tlteise rumoUrs,*’ (says the writer of tlfc 
MetaUh) “ sometimesroitched her; but s|;ie couldtnot endure the thought 
of writing in die newspapers that , she was not insane; and learned at 
last U)tSmile at the pity of some who thought her lingering in eonGne- 
ment, as at the charity of other's had kindly permitted her to Gud a 

release in^eath froroW Supposed mtellectual sufferings.’’ 

“ Odston de BlondevHlethe rodiUnceuow nublislied, unquestiona¬ 
bly displays'no faiihg off, at least in point of vigour, fmin authores-s's 

most popular wtfrks. Instead of tedioud^s increasing with age, ithe 
reader will Gnd it more rapid In its action, and more compressed in its 
description, than any of her former productions. There ts the same 
disposition to present every scene with all its characteHstic accompa¬ 
niments ; but the eftect is produced by bolder apd by strokes. 
The plot is more simple*, the tMe of feeling is inbre^^r and as the 

scene is laid not in . the luxurious Sou'h, in England, there is an 
entire absence of thar'effeminate-softness which pervades even the 
crimes and sufferiuigs of Italy. li fe p^arkand .terfihfe^ 
in a massive framework of^oldlEnglish manners and cburtly splend 
In one respect there is a great improvement in the machinery by which 
the effect is pmduced-^the change from falsehood to truth-^fbr the 
supernatural agency is real. The reader is hot mocked with a false 
show ; he is not iemsed by a thousand imprObabflid instead of being 
asked at once tb; believe what at least is possible to his imagination; 
nor having, throughout, the tale, givetnhis foitfe to'the last, is he put off 
at the end with the brat, which hismson andfeding alike revolt from. 
He will miss the involution of atpiy; the volnptimisnesabf scenory 
tinged wMi the hues of romance; the atxmrapaniments of niouldering 
castles, horrid recesses, and stealtliy•paced assassins; but he will have, 
instead, the air of English antiquity cast on a tale of strange and 
thrilling adygntures, over the-developement of i^hich a solemn visitant 
from the grave presides. In the introduction of the spectre, and of 
the illusions which at)^nd him, there is^^ hapjjjr.aind wise audacity : the 
authoress has relied on no note of pr«paratWj;%ithas left her solemn 
fancies to vindicate by their oi^ fon^ a clamrii tipil place in the imagin¬ 
ation of Others. ' 

This romance is'introduced to the'ueadgr as decypheised from an illus¬ 
trated manuscript fiiund iu a c|i^ which whs d^ Up among the ruins 
of Kenilworth Castle, and pnwdii^d ah eikl^ tra¬ 

velling with a more sober«^mdi^jki|>n4thrCta^;dhe.pj^id).ibTe scene of 
Shakespear’s Ardenne. It fe IjMVfe been w ritten afresh, 

though with some sprinkhng of Uhtiqlb- «id ki^^ifege, which 

would naturally tinge theiitjde of a lover of d^.ttme in such 

an office. It contains the histor^ of eight ddys 8|»ut % Henry the 
Third with his Court at Kenilworth, and abounds of the 

rude magniGcence of the time, wHich kaveatieast an appd^nt truth; 
and which set off and heighten the effect of me Igain adventure. As 
the King is entering the Portal of the C^uM^ej a, man of goodly appeai - 
aticfe is seen forcing himself through thegptards to addness him ,* and 
presently, having fixed his eyes on^^t Oaston de Blpndevilte, a yoiu^ 
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Knight from I^onnandy, of gallant bearing and high in favour, is 
carried out senseless. The stranger proves to be Hugh Woodreeve, < 
a merchant of Bristol, who has journeyed to Kenilworth to implore 
justice of the Kij^ for feis kihsniai^ wh^ three years before 

murdered in the woods adjoining this very Gastle, and who fixes on 
the young warrior as thjg murdereri Tho tnimner in he makes 
and persists'in this astounding charge at tl»e peri! of his own life is 
exceedingly natural and irapressiye; but it is gallantly reiieUed by 
the Itnighf, whpse^Suth 'and yalour seem to beat itresistihle to 
his guiltlessness; me njOTChant is cpn^gnctl to a dimgeon toyver, and the 
King, irritated at the charge^ whicliihe ascribes tp envy, proceeds to 
fulfil his purpose of cbhferring bp Sir (|ptoh the band of the Lady Barba¬ 
ra, daughter of the Earl of Hilhtingdbn. During the nupUal cereiriony 
in the chapel, an armed visitor of soletbii demeanour appears among, 
the ever-burning tomb-lights of Geoffrey de GlintonV^^^^^/T ®PP«* 

rition stands in full s;^ht of the King at the fharriage hanqueb and strikes , 
mysterious terror ohmh Other prodigies minglp^^^^^ the high feasthigs of 
the night {-—and a:nt*ccession of penea pf awipi ftliaraeter ioUbw, during 
which the mind is 'Lfept in suspimse on the i?suey^:^ the accusation 
is a false charge, supported by magicartB, or wiather “ Hell doth know 
it true.” We will not, by giving the ablutian, injure the effect which 
every appearance of the ^ectre, tiiitil thergrand’and fearful catastrophe, 
is calculated to produce. The sjtyle is weij^ty as the subject; the 
figures with which it is richly erahossed have a shbstance in theni like 
quaint devices On a stately inonument:; aftd^ general ihiprbssion left 
is of the chill magnificence and august superstitions of departed years. 
We felt, on its perusal, the full meaning lines— 

“ So fails, so languishes, grows old 
' Ail that this world is proud of; from their scats 
The stars of human glory are cast do Wii ; 

Perish the Boses aiid the Flowers of Kiags, 

IMiices and Eraperors^ and all the palms 
Of all the mighty,” ^ ^ i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

St. Alban's, Abbey, a Metrical Tale, somewhat resembling in Style 
the romantic poems of Sir Walter Scott, follow's. Xtopens w:ith an ela¬ 
borate description of the aljbey; a»d ajflterwards emhodiea cliro- 
nicle of the great scenes acted beneaffv its towers^ in the war betw^^^ 
Henry the Smtli and tire Ifebel housevof York. There is perhaps too 
much mere paiiiting in this poem f3r the present taste; but there are 
passages pf jionsidmbte animatioB jf hud affnp vein of sentiment runs 
thfoughobt, and is espo|bt}}y ajppkr^t tvbere the mild character of tlio 
weak and bkmele^s molkfch is ppirttaj*^ '^’he following is the first 
dawn of the mo(rnmgbfthe.b^m, ' 

* “ With pious though&d trar^d tyu, 

St. Albau’s Monk, from tuifet h«^, 

B^eld in silent order ti;te ’ i' ' , 

Tint after lint <m the Eastern skies: 

First, cold raysffldgcd tins ifighTs black shroud, 

Then ro.se, theu amlak, changed the hue; 

Then stowdy purplctl the soft cloud, 
r Thai stretch’d aipug the upper blue; 

While Jwumng oV^s Jshadowy throne, 

The Suit of Morning watch’d alime; 
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But soon more gorgeous tints appear^ if 
tell the mighty Sun is ttcarj 
, Till he look’d Joyous o’er you brow, 4 ^ 

While slutnbenng Warlay Mretch’d 
Whose shrin#4hall dying thdusandistain, 

Ere that gay Sun look u|y again.’’ 

The picture of the aVhey, on the evening oi|the sairie day, seems to 
U8 very rich and impressive. 

" Throned hi the vale, and pomp of prOo^ , - 

The Norman Abbey darkly stood, * 

And frown’d upon the place of bb^, 

Beneath the lowcting'vv’estcrn cldUd, 

TiU the Sun, from stornriy shroud, V 
Look’d out, in fierceyet ihileri ire, ^ 

And toueh’d^^O towerin|ASle with fire. : 1 
Below, eachhattled turrft seem’d 
The Martyr’« Crown of flame to wear j 
While through the airy arches there^ ; ^ ^ 

The Sun’s red splendouTiidream’d^ 4 ^ 

But tranfiipt roofs mid aidrii betwech' - 
Lay sti^tch’d in darker tint and mien, 

Asif^^^mourn’d the slaughtei’d dead, 

Laid Out in blood, beneath ih% shade. ' 

Slowly the rision changed its hue. 

In sullen laists the Sun withdrew^ 
i A ba|kbf lurid fire from view. 

Yet icaiMng lines of burnish’d gold 
(TTaeSd vVmere light clouds their edges fold) 

. Through the red Iiase his station told. 

Then evening fell o'er all the vale, 

Faded each tower and turret 
- 'Till shapelessj hu 2 ^, obscure as- dwftli 
. The .^mey std^ p steadfast gloom j : * 

Vwt,indwiinctjadd lohft, ■ 

Like being from a world unknown 

There are a few MisceHaheous T which display considerable 
fancy; but the versificatbtt in these, as well as iuSt. Alban’s Abbey, is 
occasionally irregular and inharmonious,—faults which may be excused 
by the iicdhee of these times, but which are, somewhat curious ifi the 
productions of une so, U‘emul6u»ly ancious % ^1 Jkiuds of propriety as 
Mrs. HaddifTe. The Alemoir of her Li^,vr^di precedes the Ro¬ 
mance, ^niains a view of her ai»lu Jed iedhStite of tranqittil happiness 
which will be read with interest, and, wh^ is still better, copious ex¬ 
tracts from her own diaries, oniier little exertions of pleasure, 
which are full orvividpictari^of the thd,st chanoibi scehdry in Eng¬ 
land. These%kiBtches njve all the nakednd^ of truth; §nd forin an’ 
edifying contrast to the riqhly ^sjolbuyed deseripFthtw'^iti her romances. 
As 8 whole, these volumes canuot fa,iyu a great measure to gratify the 
expectation they have 4^ited; and^I m completing 

the works, and as ejdubrtiogf,^ejehaTact€Ej,8ud genitar onfe to whom 
so many thowsaBjds ara'indebiied fhr some'of the best if^ltedual gra¬ 
tifications and most lasting imprei^suons of tlieir Itwi. ’’ l^r thase pur¬ 
poses only have thi^been produced^ by Mr. Baddiflb, who has deyoted 
the entire sum paid for the copy-right to chari^, unddf the supervision 
of the Bishop of Bath and Wdk aad.Bw Walh^ StirUog. 



IlKMlNlSCliNCES OF JUKK JUDKINS, ESQ. OF BIRMINGHAM. 

1 AM the only soti of a considerable brazier in Birtningham, who 
dying in 1803, left me successor to the business, with no^otiier incum¬ 
brance than a sort of rent-charge, which I ain enjoined to’payout of it, 
of ninety-three pounds sterling pet annum to his*widow, my mother ; 
and which the improving state of the edheern, 1 bless God, has hitherto 
enabled me to discharge ,with punctuality, (I say, I am enjoined to pay 
the said Siitn, but not strictly obligatedjt; that is to say, afi the will is 
worded, I helieve thelawt W the payment of it; but 

the wishes of a dying -parent should in some sort have the eft’ect of 
law.) So that though the annual profj^ of ray business, on an average 
of the last three or four years, yyopld appear to an indilFcrent observer, 
'who should inspect my shop-bodks, to amount to the sura of one thou¬ 
sand three hundred and three pounds, odd shillings, the real proceeds 
in tliat time have fallen short of that sum tb the amount of the afore¬ 
said payment of ninety-three pounds sterling annually^ 

I was always my father’s .favourite. He took»a delight to the very 
last in recounting the little sagacious tricks, Vnd innocent artilices, of 
my childhood. One manifestation thereof I neve* -fe him repeat 
without tears of joy trickling down his cheeks. It seems that when I 
quitted the parenial roof (Awguet 27tl), 1788,) being then six years and 
not quite a month bid, to proceed to the Free School at Warwick, 
w here my father vvas a sort of trustee, my moth®—as inothers are 
usually provident on tliese occasions—had stuffed the pockets of the 
coach, which was to convey me and six more children of my own 
growth, that were going to be entered along with mb at the same semi¬ 
nary, with a prodigious qiiptity of mngerbread, which I remember 
rny father said was more thaii was needed; and so indeed^t *vas, for if 
I liad been to eat it all n!yse!f> it would have got stal*: andc mofildy be¬ 
fore it had been half spent. The coiisideration whereof set me upon 
my contrivances how i might secure to myself as milch of the ginger¬ 
bread as would keep good for die next two or three days, and yet none 
of the rest in a niarmer be Wasted. I had a little pair of pocket com¬ 
passes which I usually carried about me for the purpose of making 
draughts and measurements,,, at which I was ^ways very, ingenious, 
of the various engines .ahditr^chaRical inventions, in which such 
.1 town as BirramghaQT By the means of these, and a 

small penknife. Which my given me, J cut Out the one half 

of the cake, calculating that tlie lomaindet would reasonably serve 
my turn, and subdividing h into eoaiiry Irttle slices, wbicU were curious 
to see fo( the neatness and jiieeness oTiheir proportion, I so^l it out in 
so many pennywortlia to rayyoung companions^ asterved ua all the way 
to Warwick, which is a distence of some twenty miles frorh this town; 
and very merry, I assure you. We n|||ide ourselves with it, feasting all 
the way. By tlds lione^^^ 1 put double 4be prime cost of the 

gingerbread into"t|Sy purse, andtseciired- M niuch as Inhought would 
keep good and mc|S| for my next twb or three days eating. When I 
told this to my pitents bn their hrst visit ^ me at Warwick, my fether 
(good man) patted mc on the felieek, and stfbked my head; and seemed 
as if he cOuld never ituike enough of me; butmy mother unaccountably 
burst into tears, and said “ it Wax a very niggardly action,” or some such 

J«nc---VOI., XVI. NO. LXVfv^ 
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expression, anil that “ she would ratlier it would please God to take 
roe,’'—meaning, God help me, that 1 should die—“ than that she should 
live to see me grow np a irtcan which show's the difference of 

parent from p,irent, and how some raotliers are more harsh and intoler¬ 
ant to their children tlian some fathers; when we might expect (juite 
the contrary. My fatlier, however, loaded me with presents from that 
lime, which made me the envy of my schoolfellows. As I felt this 
growing dis^)osition in them, I namrally sought to avert it by all the 
means in my power; and from that time I used to eat my little pack¬ 
ages of Irtiit, aud other pice things, in a cornet so privately, that I was 
never found out, Once,I remerhber, I had a huge apple sent me, of 
that sort which they pl eats' hei^ds. I concealed this all day under my 
pillow; and at night, but not before I had ascertained that my bedfellow 
was sound asleep, which I did by pinching him rather smartly two or 
three times, which he seemed to perceive no more than a dead person, 
though once or twice he m^de a motion as if he would turn, which 
frightened roe—-I say, when I had njade all sure, I fell to work upon 
my apple; and thougii it was as big as an Ordinary man’s two lists, 1 
made shift to get though it before it was time to get up ; and a more 
delicious feast 1 AWdr made,--tliinking all night what a good parent I 
had (I mean my father) to send me so many nice things, when tlie ppoi 
lad that lay by nte had no parent or friend in the world to send him any 
thing nice; and thinking of his desolate condition, I munched and 
munched as silently as 1 could, that 1 might not set him a longing if 
he overheard me t and yet for all this considcratencss, and attention to 
other people's feelings, I was never much a favourite with my school¬ 
fellows, w'hieh I have often wondered at, seeing that I never defrauded 
any one of them of the value of a halfpenny, or told stories of them to 
their master, hs some little lying boys would do', hut was ready to do any 
of them all the services in ray power, that were consistent with my omi 
well doing. I think nobody can be expected to go further than that. 
But 1 am detainiag my reader too long in t|ie recording of my juvenile- 
days. ft is time that I should go forward to a season when it became 
natural that I >should have some thoughts of marrying, and, as they saj^, 
settling in the world. Nevertheless my reflections on what I may call 
the boyish period of my life ipay have theijr use to some readers. It is 
pleasant to trace the man in the hoy •, ob^^rve shoots of generosity 
in those young year^j arid to w the progress of liberal sentiments, 
and what I may call i gerUeel way of thinking, y^hich is discernible, in 
some children at a very early age, and usually lays the foundation of all 
that is praiseworthy in the wanly character afterwards. 

Witli the warmest inclinalione towards thtri; way of life, and a serious 
conviction of its sujferior advantages ovei^^ single onc,*it has been the 
strange infelicity of ray lot, never to have entered into the respectable 
estate of matriraony. Yet I vw 0006 very near it. ,^^>1 courted a young 
woman in my twenty- 8 eventh year—for so early began to feel symp¬ 
toms of the tentler passipri'i Bhe waf;Well to do in world, as they 
call it ; brit yet not such a fortune as, aU things nopi^ed, perhaps I 
might have iri^etoided to. = It was riot my owa- cboirie altogether; but 
ray mother very strongly pressed me to it. She was always putting it 
to me, that “ I had comings in suflioien^ that 1 need riot “iiand upon 
a portion.” Thtough the young woniau, W do liicr justice, had con- 
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sillerable expectations, which yet did not quite come up to my mark, 
as I told you before. She had this saying always in her mouth, that 
“ I had money enough, that it was time I enlarged my housekeeping, 
and to show a spirit befitting niy circumstances.” In short, witat with 
her importuoitips, and my own desires t» part co-operating-^for, as I 
said, t was rwt yet qqittti tvrenty-seven^-a time when the youthful feel¬ 
ings may be pardoned^ if they show a litde impetuosity—-I resolyed, I 
say, upon all these considerations, to set abdut the business of oourting 
in right earnest. I waS a ybung^mab;; then v and ha spice of 
romance in ray character (at the trader'; observed long 

agob such as that sex is-apt to .be takep no long 

time to think my addresses were any,thing but disagreeable. 

Certainly the happiest part of a young mfUi's life is the time when he 
is going a courting. All the generous impiulses are tlien awake, and he 
feels a double existence in participating IWs hopes and wishes with an¬ 
other being. Return yet again for a briei moment, ye visionary views 
— transient enchantments! ye moonlight rambles with Gleora in the 
Silent Walk at VaUxhall—-(JJ. 13. about,a mile from Birmingham, 
and resembling the gardens of that name near diondon, only that 
the price of admission is lower)—when the nightingale has suspended 
her notes in June to listen to our loving discourses, while the moon 
Was overhead (for we generally used to t5ike our. tea at Cleora’s 
mother’s before vve set out, nOt so much to j^ive expenses, as to 
avoid the publicity of a repast in the gardens, coming in much about 
the time of half-price, as they call it)—ye soft intercornmunions of soul, 
when exchanging mutual vows W'e ^prattled of coming felicities! The 
loving disputes we have had under those trees, w'hen this house (planning 
our future settlement) was rejected,, because though cheap it was dull ; 
and tlm other house was given up, because though agreOabW situated 
it was too high-rented—one was too much in lire .heart of the town, 
another was too far from business. These minutiae will seem imperti¬ 
nent to the aged and the prudent. T write tlienj - only to the young. 
Young lovers, and passionate as being young (such were Cleora and I . 
then) alone, can understand me. After some weeks wasted, as I may 
now call it, in this sort of amorous colloquy, we at length fixed upon 
the house in the High-street, Nu^ SOS, just vacated by the death of 
Mr. Hutton bf this town, fdr ottr future resM 1 had till that time 
lived in lodgings (only r^ifig a shop for business) to be near to my 
mother; near I sa)^^ not in the same house fetih her, for thatw'ould 
have been lo introduce confusion into our.housekeepings, which it was 
desirable to Iceep separate. O, fee lovjng wrangles, ;fee endearing 
differences, 1 li.ad wife Qieora, before t#e, bpujd quite rnaku up our 
minds to the house-thanusais to receive us-^I pretending for argument 
sake that the rent was too high, and she insisting feat tlie taxes were 
moderate in prt^orpqn; aiid. love'.sf last Teconciling us*in the same 
choice. I feink akthat time, moderately speatJltg, she might have had 
any thing out of me for asking. I do ngt, n«r shall* ever regret, that 
my character Ife feafc^^ fe^ wife a tinge of prodigality. 

Age comes fast enough upon us, and iu its good time will prune away 
all that is inconvenierit in, these excesses. Perhaps it is right that it 
should do so. Matters, said, were'ripening to a conclusion be-, 
tw'een us, only the necessary 
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arrangements, which the ardour of ray youthful impetuosity could hardly 
brook at that time (love and youth will he precipitate)~ 80 ine prelimi¬ 
nary arrangements, I say, with the landlord respecting fixtures—very 
necessary things to be considered in a young man about to settle in the 
W'orld, though not yery accordant with the impatient state of my then 
passions—some obstades about the valuation of the fixtures, had 
hitherto precluded (and I shall always think providentially) ray final 
closes with his offer, when one of those accidents, which, unimportant 
in themselves* often arise to give a turn to the most serious intentions 
of onr life, intervened, and put an efid at once to my projects of wiving 
and of housekeeping, i I was never much given to theatncal entertain¬ 
ments; that is, at no time of my fife was 1 ever what they call a regular 
play-goer; but on some occasion of a benefit-night, which was ex¬ 
pected to be very productive, arid indeed turned out so, Cleora ex¬ 
pressing a desire to be present, I could do no less than offer, as I did 
very willingly, to **quire hef and her mother to the pit. At that time 
it was not customary in our town for tradesfolk, except some of the 
very topping ones,f to «sit as they now do in the boxes. At the time 
appointed I waited upon tlie‘ladies, who had brought with them a young 
man, a distant relatibn, whom it seems they liad invited to be of the party. 
'J'liis a little disconcerted me, as I had about me barely silver enougli 
to pay for our three selves at the door, and did not at first know that 
their relation had proposed paying for himst;lf. However, to do the 
young man justice, he not only paid for himself, but for the old lady 
besides, leaving me only to pay for two, as it w^'c. In our passage to 
the theatre, the notice of Cleora. w|s attracted to some orange wenches 
that stood about the doors vending their commodities. She n'a.s lean¬ 
ing on my arm, and I could feel her every now and then giving me a 
nudge, as it is caUpd, which 1 afterw^ards discovered were bints that 1 
should buy some orangesi It seems it is a custom at Birmingham, and 
perhaps in other places, when a gentleman treats ladies to the play,— 
especially when a |ull night is expected, and that the house will be in¬ 
conveniently warm, to provide them with this kind of fruit, oiange.s 
being esteemed for their cooling property. But bow could 1 guess at 
that, never having t|eated ladites to a play before, and being, as 1 said, 
quite a novice at these kind of entertainments? At last she spoke 
plain out, and begged that I would buy »some of‘‘ those oranges,” 
pointing to a particular barrow. But wdtea^;! came to examine the 
fruit, 1 did riot think that the quality of it was answerable the price. 
In this w.-iy 1 handled several baskets of then), but something in them 
all displeased me. Some had thin rgads, and-soMtei were plainly over 
ripe, which is as great a fault as not being enough, and I could 
not (what they call) make a bat^airi. . haggling with the 

women, secretly determining to put off my purchase till 1 should get 
within the tlfeatre# where -i' oxpected turn ebould tiriye Jjetter choice, the 
young man, it seems liad left its u^hout my missing 

him, came runninil to ris stoffed <mt ivkh in¬ 
side and outi as they toe lodk ^f Ihc barrow- 

fruit, any more than myself, he had;;|3ipped 

erer’s about thri^ doors distant, which I never had the sense to think of, 
and had laid out a matter of two shilliDgi- in some of toe best St. 
'Michael’s, 1 think, I ever tasted, What Ulfttlj? hinge, as I said before, 
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the most important aiTairs in life may turn upon! The mere inadve^ 
tenco to the fact that there was an eminent fruiterer’s within three 
doors of us, though We had just passed it without the thought once 
occurring to me, which he had taken advantage of, lost me the affec¬ 
tions of my Cleora. Trora that time she visibly cooled towards me, 
and her partia.lity was as yisifely transferred to this cousin. X was long 
unable to account for this change in her behaviour, when one day acci¬ 
dentally discoursing of oranges to*my mother alone, she let drop a sort 
of reproacli to me, as if 1 had offendedyCleora by my weaww'S, as she 
called it, that eveningv Even now, v^cri wedded 

" some years to that same olficiotts relation, as T may call him, I can 
hardly be persuaded that such a trijSe cohld have been the motive to 
her inconstancy ; for could she suppose that I would sacrifice my dear¬ 
est hopes in her to the paltry sum of two shillings, when I w'as going 
to treat her to the play, and her mother too (an expense of more than 
four times that amouiit), if theyoung rnhn had not interfered to pay for 
the latter, as I mentioned ? But tine caprices of the sex ar^ past finding 
outand 1 begin to think toy rhother was in tli« right; for doubtless 
women know women better than we can pr^end to know them.* 

'■'.s:'.,/ Elia.. ^ 

BE VAVASOUR.1 I 

The catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors” has of late years re¬ 
ceived many accessions; and if we are hot misinformed, the present 
work, furnishes it with still another. Itisj in fact, pretty currently un¬ 
derstood to come from the pen Of X.ord Blesingtom The hunters after 
the marvellous will, doubtless; imagine, from the title-page of his lord- 
ship s work, that,,they are about to be indulged in alUhe ghostly horrors 
and mysteries in which the middle ages have beetusaid to be so abun¬ 
dant. But in this they Will be disappointed ; for instead of “ loathed 
melancholy, ’ and “ caves forlorn,” tliey will be introduced to pageants, 
feasts, brilliant halj^, bridal dances, and lovely women; in short, into 
the very heart of the high society of the fourteenth century. The fa¬ 
shionable circ%S of that age, it must be admitted, are somewhat differ¬ 
ent from those of.the present day; bi|f then they are, on that very ac¬ 
count, more interesting and^ore wVthy of descVip^d^^ The strange¬ 
ness of the|:r;Mpect cani^t fail to bb kttraetiye now 

and then detect many curious points of siriillitude between bur own and 
those early times., ^ We learn, for instancCj, from the work before us, 
that the ladies werrts »^udious of dreas, and as much indebted to it, 
then as now; that thetbj’l^rei at tlto leas^ihQX*^wer unauthtmisedfiawowi 
in high-life thap tbera are |it present; aid drat the appetite for scandal 
and personali,(ie8 was as idsattalde as evisr it has been, even in the nine¬ 
teenth century* ,4j6rd' Ele8ingf^<liias choaett a afemotc ok, and has 
looked at it, not witih bb'awcHitricken or such as too 

often weighs upon tw in our aaUiiuarian as*if we were going 

to expound.ad^y ^nd; but has dattSed # bis investigation the 
light-hekrted, and, were about to aay^ insolent spirit of' curiosity 

.fe.... , * To bfiocoudacaed* 

t De Yavttsimv! iPbarteeatK Century. It vob. post 8vo, 
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which characterises tlic modern temper; and accordingly he has drawn 
a picture, wliit'h we feel to be unusual, but are inclined to suspect may 
be true, H is buoyant spirit would not suffer liirn to be imposed on: he 
has pushed aside the gloom wdiicti time has accumulated round the 
oldeii days, and has beheld a gay and laughing vision, to the brilliance 
of which he has attempted, and we think not a! together without success, 
to do justice in his pages; 

In his preface; fcord Blesingtoh confesses “ De Vavasour” to be a 
firist production; add adds, in reference views in writing it, that 
“ he has endea^ured to adhere strictly to chronology, and to charac¬ 
terise, as faithfully as ips abilities would permit, the persons who, dur¬ 
ing the period desciihi^^v trod^t^^ of war, or dallied in the bowers 
of love, The critics he proc “ that there is a super¬ 

fluity of eating and drinking, and ffgfe^ng. But what were the occupa¬ 
tions of clievaliers t feasting and fighting. What filled up the duties of 
their lives ? devotion to the (ait sex. If, therefore, these be the alpha 
and omega of the fourteenth century, the critic must be pleased to let 
feasting and fighting flaurish.” This extract from our author’s prel&e 
will perhaps enable the reader to jiulge pretty nearly as well whether 
De Vavasour is likely tp.fuit his or her tast^ as would the most lumi¬ 
nous abstract that we d^ld furnish of its story, or tlie most laboured 
description of its cljaracters. We shall Iherefore refrain from troubling 
our readers with tliese : 'and the rather, because, to say truth, clearness 
and vividness in the developeraent of teller plot or character are not 
exactly the author’s forte. He seems to have let his pen run gaily and 
easily along—as if it w’as moving at least as much for its owner’s 
amusement as for that of any one else. And, by ilie by, there can be 
little doubt that this is one of the most effectual recipes for constructing 
an amusing book, provided the materials to be worked upon, and the 
hand that is to wor\ them, are fitted to each other, and to their pur¬ 
pose. If a gallant and courtly tale of chivalry be to the: reader’s taste, 
let her (we say “her,” for it Is evidently intended as a lady’s book) 
read De Vavasour forthwith, al«i pass a judgment upon it for herself 
and friends, which will in all probability be at least as much to the pur¬ 
pose as any with which we could furnish her ; since a romance is, after 
all, a production the merit of which is to be estimated lly its success. 

We must not forget to mention thht an hktorical character i.s given to 
this novel, by introducing ^into it various jeal persons who figured 
during the period at which file scene is laid. Among these, the reader 
will be pleased to find skctcltes of Edward the Third of England, and 
his young Queen, of Tope John, and King Philip df Frvince; hut the 
most conspicuous and doubtifess the .most intelffesting of these, especially 
to novel-reaSers—for diere, is po other reat person, even of those ro¬ 
mantic time.s, with whom we es^ciate eo romanticf an interest—is the 
gifted, the kigh-souled, and accotnpfished Petrarch. We lire introduced 
to him at BO grekt distf nee of time before his first interview with Laura, 
and we have a desdriptibu offhat which was afterwards 

to fill the world with such passionate tOve-istrains as hav^ never since 
been equalled, fn their w^y, and cahnot 

Sade, the for-fomed iLaura hersi^f; ja alko ^Wit^g |he characters intro¬ 
duced; but she plays as ftigid a part m the hov#gs slm does in the 
' qmetry vvliich ha.s immortalised her. 
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Of a different description, however, is the love-affair hetween tide 
hero and his mistress, Cecile de Comiriges, whose character, we are 
compelled to say, is the best d^ineation in the novel. Indeed the 
strongest point of “ Do Vavasour” is to be found in its copious details of 
gallantry and the business of the heart. In these matters, even the holy 
father himself is made to appear rather more in,teHigent than is quite 
consistent with the solemnity of his charaeter; and the whole account 
of the Cour d'Amour and its proceedings will, we have not the slightest 
doubt, be read with intense interest by many a curious fair one, anxious 
to become acquainted with its singular constitution and celebrated 
decisions.' 

\ye subjoin, as illustrative of the general-tone of the work, the fol¬ 
lowing scene between the hero and hlS mistress ih disguise, who visits 
him when engaged in a secret political discussiba. It should be pre¬ 
mised that the lady possesses considerable interest in various quarters, 
which the Pope seeks to propitiate, by' seqding her, through htrr lover, 
a splendid present. , ‘ ^ 

“ Their debate w.is interrupted by a loud aUerca|#ou. ; ‘ Wliiat is the mat¬ 
ter, Hawkvjrood ?’said De Vavasour. • 

“ ' A young cavalier declares be will force his way,’ answered the worthy 
squire. ' 

‘ Cut him down,’ cried Reginald. 

‘ Let him if he dares,’ answered a well-known voice; and in rushed the 
handsomest youth that ever graced the wails of Avignon. He was dressed 
ill black, after the Spanish'fashion; and his hat, looped with brilliants, was 
sunnoiuited by a plume of vvhite feathers. ‘Young sir,’ said Reginald, 
smiling, ‘ your appearance is captivating: all that your dress wants 1 am au¬ 
thorised to give, for I suppose yqu to be the person expected by his Holiness. 
Look at this.’ ■ 

“ The eyes of the youth sparkled with joy, on beholding the splendid gift: 
Reginald placed the chain around his neck, and the cress hung upon a beat¬ 
ing heart. Reginald retired with the Spaniard to hisi^irivate apartment. ‘ 1 
did not expect to meet Petrarch here,’ exclaimed the stranger: * 1 do not 
mind Pierre Roger; he has masqueraded it, many a lime and oft, even here 
in our poor city of Avignon. But Petrarch is a modest man, and will think 
me a very Improper persom’ 

“‘Do you think he has recognised you? 1 should imagine the brown 
colour and mustachius were sufficient disguise, especially with these false 
ringlets. 1 will abpounce to my fri|nds that it was the Pope’s wish you 
should know our secrets’ * > 

“ ‘ Yout hospitality,’ the youih, ? does not oyerwh^lm me ; would 
it not be kit^, would it not be polite, to offer an apartmcitit ip your house to 
a stranger ?'' 

“ ‘ 1 trust,said ll^i^inald, aloud, ‘ that Doij Alphonso will command gvery 
thing, which this afford. Hawkwood, see to his Excellency’s 

comforts.’, He then lett chamber, and "stated that DpiiW^lphonso had 

been selected 6y the Pope for beauty as weft as talAits : * for it may be neces¬ 
sary,’ added he, t to assume female apparel, for which no one is moTe,qualified 
than our new how bigb this youtM in his 

Holiness’S estimaffonf look at his own hand; rni^ wc kjiow it is not every 
day that Jobuigives wich presenjs,’ 

“ Reginald theuffastyned to seek the handsome stranger, * In truth,’said 
he, * ■ 

“ ‘ Ay, Sir his black Eminence his due, and all poor sin* 

tiers tlieir’s,—1 thvtjlc I could win half-a-dDeen hearts this evening, in this 
wicked town : aad^ by thefmemory Alphonso, who at Aluradat 

-killed, wounded, (ff eat, would kill af 
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w^und aB jhany female hearts as I could count minutes, and 1 would coiur 
mence with no other person tiian our coy, pious prude, Madame Laura.’ 

“ ‘Come, my lovely conqueror, we must adjourn lo the council-chamber, 
and at present think of popes, and Romans, emperors and lung.s.*” 

We will not foreei# the curiosity of our readers by any further ex¬ 
tracts from the page* of this work, which would be but an unnecessary 
occupation of our tobm, inasmuch as before th e present Number of the 
Magazine appears, “ De Yavasour” will, doubtless, be in the hands of 
. the greater portion of the novel-reading public. 


♦ THE OTBUN TABiNET BAJ.L. 

A LARGE district of Dublin, comnionly called “ The Liberty,” is 
occupied by the nianjufadfctirers pf tahinet. This part of the city ex¬ 
hibits at all times a disagreeable aspect. It is a labyrinth of narrow 
lanes, composed of old and ejazy houses, and is choaked with nastiness 
of every kind. Even when Us enormous pO}1|ulation is in active em¬ 
ployment, the senses are shocked with much odious circumstance ; biii 
when labour is suspended, nfl is often tlie case, and the inhabitants are 
thrown out of employment, a spectacle of wretchedness is presented in 
this quarter of the Iri^'metrqjmlis^ of which it would require tlte 
genius of Mr. Crabhe for the delineation of misery to convey any ade¬ 
quate picture. In the lifst month the manufacturing class have been 
witlioiit occupation oi; food. I passed, notvety many days ago, through 
the district in which they chiefly reside, and do not recollect to have 
ever witnessed a more distressing scene. The streets may he said to 
have swarmed with want. With starvation and despair in their coun¬ 
tenances, and with their arms hanging in listlessness at their sides, 
hundreds of emacuted men stood in groups at every corner. They 
gaped on every person of the better class vvho chanced to pass them, 
with the vacant earnestness of famine; and when the equipage of some 
pampered and vain-glorious citizen rolled by, it was painful to observe 
in the expression of their faces the dumb comparison with their own 
condition, which was passing through their minds. The doors of the 
houses lay wide ppeh, and, lighted up as they were with the new and 
brilliant sunshine of May, aftorded ail insight into the recesses of inter¬ 
nal wretchedness. T|ieir wives and children were seen huddled up 
together, with scarcely a shred of rahneat upon their discoloured and 
emaciated limbs. Their beds and blankets had been transferred to the 
pawnbrokers p and of their furniture, nbthing bnf the mere fixtures 
remained. The ashes round the hearth seemed 40 be of a week’s 
standing ; and it was easy to peircdye th^ potatoe-skins, scat¬ 
tered about she, floor, w^re the a repsst of no very recent date. 

Silence in general prevailed of calamity, 

except^that now and thep lheaid ;t^ Child, wlto called 

with a ifeebl^cry for bread.’ Most W these houses of affliction were 
deserted by the t^n, who frightful |ath«Fmgs i the public 

way. But h^e and there I observed the wan bu4 athletic father of a 
familyi his^^h^ locked 

upon his knee, surrpunded by his children, w Whose presence be ap¬ 
peared to be scarcely conscious, and wfth M^ \vild and matted hair, his 
, fixed and maddening eye, his bard and stony lip, exhibiting a perso-. 
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nification of dwpair; and, if I may so say, looking like the Ugolin(( of 
“ The Liberty.”—Wliatever may be the faults of the Irish character, 
insensibility to distress is not amongst them. Much substantial and 
practical commiseration was exhibited among the higher orders for the 
sufferings of the unfortunate manufacturers, and various expedients 
were adopted for their relief. It was, among pther devices of benevo¬ 
lence, suggested to the Marchioness of Wellesley, that a public ball at 
the Rotunda would be of use, and accordingly a “ Tabinet Ball,” under 
the auspices of that fair and newly ennobled lady, was announced. 
The notice was given in order to afford the young ladies in the country 
an opportunity of coming to town, and the l lth of May was fixed for 
the metropolitan/ilfe. Peremptory orders wire issued at the Castle, 
that no person sliould appear in any other than Irish manufacture. A 
great sensation was produced by what in suCh a provincial town as Dub¬ 
lin may be considered as an event. Crowds of families flocked from 
all parts of the country ; and if any pj^tulential grazief remonstrated 
against the expense of ai, journey to the metropolis, the eyes of the 
young ladies having duly filled with tears, and^amma having protested 
that Mr. O’Flaherty njight as well seiub the gitls to a convent, and 
doom them to old-maidenhood for life, the old carriage was ordered 
to the hall-door, and came creaking into town, laden with the rural 
belles, Who were to make a conquest at “ the Tabinet Ball,” The ar¬ 
rival of the important day was looked for with impatience, and many a 
young heart was kept beating under it’s virgin zone at the pleasurable 
anticipation. In the interval much good was accomplished, and 
Terpsichore set the loom at work. Every milliner’s shop gave notes 
of profuse and prodigal preparation. At last the llth of May arrived, 
and at about ten o’clock the city shook with the roll of carriages hur¬ 
rying from all quarters to the Rotunda. Not very long ago, Doctor 
Brinkley, the astronomer, took the noise of a ne^ly established manu¬ 
factory for the indication of an approaching earthquake ; and if he had 
not been removed since then from the contemplation of the stars, he 
would, in all likelihood, have taken the concussiori of the Tabinet Ball- 
night, for the earthquake itself. The love of dancing is not among my 
addictions, and it is the tendency of most persons of my profession to 
set upas a kind of spurious Childe-Harolds upon occasions of this 
kind; but astbe object qfthe ball was national, and I was soKcitous to 
take a close survey and his Transatlantic bride, I. 

resolved to join the ifestiyb gathering; which ebarity and its amiable 
patroness had assembledr The Rotunda, where the ball was given, is 
a very beaptifullwiildingi erected, Lbelm^^ William Chambers, 

and is one of thoss 6^ pure architecture with which Dublin 

abounds. JQpon it, how difFerentfvas the s^ene from that 

with which it was associated, and how strong a contrast was presented 
between the Ifdr^^s aM l^ittering spectacle before,jner and that 
which I have enfeifihred to describe;' ^ some 

of those, fedeetiops whiclr lihc edhtem^p^ of misery had 

product^; and W^n I foundnwsclf sUirdhhdedwit^ of intense 

and brilliant SHulsiaatipn/ and encompassed by a crowd, glittering with 
splendom, youth; and in measure to exhilarating 

music, the naked and h^f-famished w^ whom I had seen so 
recently, rose like phantoms in roy-m "’X imagination went 
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ba& to the abode of starvation, and to “ the bouse of woe.” I did not, 
however, permit these melancholy reflections to lay any permanent hold 
upon me; and indeed the recollection that pleasure was made in this 
instance to minister to the relief of sorrow, should have reconciled a 
person of a much radre ascetic qu ality of mind than I am, to a partici¬ 
pation in theenjoyralnts^of so brilbant a scene. I question, whether in 
London itself, how’ever it-may surpass our metropolis in wealth and 
grandeur, more splendour in alliance with good taste could readily be 
displayed. There was an immense assemblage of young and beautiful 
women, dressed in an attire which, instead of impairing, tended to set 
off', the lovelmess of dieir aspects, and the symmetry of their fine 
forms—that sweetness and innocency of expression which characterises 
an Irish lady, sat upon their faces,-~modesty, kindness, and vivacity 
played in their features, and grace an^ljoyousness swayed the move¬ 
ment of limbs which Chantrey would not disdain to select for a model. 
While I was looking upon tlu^.fine spectacle with some feeling of na-^ 
tional pride, it was announced that Lord ^Wellesley and the Mar¬ 
chioness were about to enter the room. There was a sudden cessation in 
the dancing, and the light airs to which the ct;owd had been moving, 
were exchanged for the ]|oyal Anthem. I had never observed the 
Marquis so nearly as to fdifm a very accurate notion of himj and his 
beautiful American I had m I felt a strong curiosity about 

her. A Yankee, and a Papist, turned into a Vice-Queen!! Tiiere was 
something strange in this caprice of fortune, and I was anxious to .see 
the person with whom the blind goddess had played so fantastic a freak. 

The Marebiodess’s name is Caton : she is the widow of Mr. Patter¬ 
son, and is thus allied, in some degree, with the Bonaparte family. 
She came to Ireland, accompanied by her sister, with no other object 
than to see, the country. Having been introduced to the most fasluon- 
able circles, she did not at first disclose her religion, which might have 
been an obstacle to tb8’ cordiality of her reception. Her addiction to 
Popery was little suspected, as may be judged from her having been 
selected, by Mr. Saurin, as his political confidante. It was at a party 
at his house (so at least it is rumoured in Dublin) that she first revealed 
her leanings towards the Pope. The learned gentleman, whose spleen 
to the religion of the country, considering his Huguenot descent and 
his fall from office, ought to be forgivei;, had ipdulg(?d in violent tirades 
against Lord Wellesley | upon which the amiable widow did imt hint 
a comment : and when be came to an attack upon Popery, although 
some symptoms of uneasiness were displayed, yet for a long time no 
remonstrance was made, Mr. Saurin was not interrupted ip bis fleers 
at transubstantiatioh; he was permitted to mdolge .in some pleasantri^ 
at tlie expense of auricular confessimTt - ceirtttifi interestihig anecdotes 
touching tlie Borgia tamily were allowed, to pass; buf when he came 
to Prince Hohenloe, and Opened a battery upon Bambergh, the widow 
could hold no longer; api, turning ujmn Mr. Ex-attorney-general, 
proclaimed bersel f a Papist. The dismay produced by this intimation 
may be more readily conjectured than d&cribed. Whether a slight 
flush came over the calm and corrugated conn of the ^b^^ 

not been stated in the common report of this agreeable incident; 
but it is said; that the fair American volunteered her interposition with 
Prince Hohenloe, on behalf of her friet^, in order to re- 
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sloration to ofiSeCj lMiying observed, by way of parenthesis, that notlffng 
less than a wwacle could accompUs^ apparently itnprobable an 
event. Not very long after this coovivial incident, jlrs. Patterson was 
introduced at court, and Lord Wellesley was almoit instantaneously 
struck with adtniration Uf charms, of whidt one’hiindr^^ fifty 
thousand pounds were said to constitute a pai-t.. Her wealth was, how¬ 
ever, greatly exaggerated by vulgar report; and the Mai^uis is, I be¬ 
lieve, the very last man who would he disposed tb tahe it into a matri¬ 
monial calculation. Though Hymen is Somettnies addiw^ to the 
study of arithmetic, yet Lord Wellesley would never set him his inglo¬ 
rious task. He offered Mrs. Patterson his hand, anSvWas accepted. 
In a town so provincial in every thing, and nim’e espeeially in religion, 
the marriage of a lord-lieutenmit to a Romari Catholic lady excited no 
ordinary sensation. The Cathodes eoneeivedijthat their creed would 
receive a sanction from a pair of beautiful eyes at the Castle ; the 
priests expected that she would drive ij state to chapel; and Messrs. 
O'Conncl and Shiel did not despair that her love bf Jegitimate rheto¬ 
ric might induce her to go ill disguise to thjj gallery of the Catholic 
House of Commons. The hopes of the Popish party were not a little 
confirmed by the nomination of her private chaplain, in the person of 
the good-lumioUred and chcerftil-spirited The Orange 

iaction, and especially the Saints, looked oil the ,approaching event with 
a serstiment of corresponding alarm. It was'idle, they said, to expect, 
oil the part of Lord \Vellesley, any very rigid adherence to the princi¬ 
ples of the Protestant religion. How‘ powerful must be the influence 
of a young and a beautiful wife, upon a man of careless or vacillating 
opinions. These apprehensions were not a little augmented by the 
announcement, that the Catholic archbishop was to celebrate the mar¬ 
riage. Lord Wellesley was anxious to inclulge his bride in* this selec¬ 
tion ; but Dr. Magee and bis partisans prevailij^. It was settled that 
the Doctor should have precedence ; and that, after he had “iucorpo- 
raifcd two in one,” the rival hierarch should be introduced, by a postern 
gate, and allay the Marchioness’s religious scruples by a sacramental 
confirmation of the nugatory formalities, which should liave been pre¬ 
viously gone through by the Protestant divine. By this arrangement 
politics and theology were felicitously reconciled. Dr. Magee went 
through the em'emony with his •usual bi'isknesa and alacrity; and so 
sweet and winning was the smile, with which tlie lady responded to the 
matrimonial precept--~to liiye, honbur,^^ a^ obey—that the Doctor is 
said to have protested that Gospel truth shone through her eyes. Such 
is the fasciipation of beauty, even upon a mind so highly spiritualized as 
the Doctor’s, that since this heterodbx wamage, considefable, and 
even suspieibus mitigdlion of his opinions has been dhserved. 'J'hc 
influence of the Marchbness is matter of universal comment; and 
upon a recent occasion it was remarked,' that the ]||jghv Reverend 
Father in God had acted as Cicisbeo tn Jihis lldaogerous Papist,” 
and had: accoihj^nied her ^0 the principal mart/or the sale of baby- 
linen in Dublin. \ 

These cilcumsfcknc!^ had surmunded the Marchioness with much in¬ 
terest, and will accoUdIfor the cUridsity which Lfelt to see her. I stood 
in no little gas|pense, when it was announced that the noble pair were 
making their triumphstUt ;^^ Followed by a gfw- 
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geous retinue of richly decorated attendants, the Viceroy and his con¬ 
sort advanced towards the itninense assembly, who received them with 
acclamation. She was leaning iiijon his arm. He seemed justly proud 
of so fair a burthen. The fconscibiisness of so noble a possession had 
the effect upon him which the inspirations of Genius were said to have 
produced upon a celebi^tad actor, and he looked “ six feet high," com- 
j)act and well knit together^ with great alertness*in his movements, and 
with no fUrther^stpop than sixty winters have left upon him, with a 
searching and fioelys irradiated eye, and with checks which, however 
furrowed, cm,r| but few traces of the tropics. The victor of Tippoo 
Saib, and the,fbhqueror of Captain Rock, etitercd the Rotunda. 1 am 
not quite sure that there^was not a slight touch of inelo-dramatic im¬ 
portance in his air and manner; and w’ilh a good deal of genuine dig¬ 
nity, it occurred to mij, that there vfas '^mething artificial and thea¬ 
trical in his entrance lipon a Stage/m l^'hich ephem majesty was 
to be performed. >It was saif by Voltaire of a real monarch, that no 
man could so well perform the part of a king. “ Le Rule de Roi," is 
a phrase whichi amounting to a fruism, loses its force perhaps when 
applied to a,;,ford-lieutenant,** Lord Wellesley seemed to me, to per¬ 
sonate his sovereign with too elaborate a fidelity to the part, and to 
forget that he was not imRerraancnt p 08 se.ssion of the character upon 
a stage w'hich was under the direction of such capricious managers, and 
that he must speedily relillquish it to some other actor upon our pro¬ 
vincial boards. He is unquestionably a man of very great abilities; 
a speaker of the first jOrder; a statesman with wide and philosophic 
views, who does not bound his prospects by any artificial horizon. 
He has great fame as a politimn, and has the merit of having co¬ 
operated with Mr. O’Gonnel in the pacification of Ireland. With 
these intrlhsic and substantial claims to renown, it is strange that 
he should rely so much upon the gew-gaw of a spurious court for his 
importance, and be in love with the raree-show of vice-regal honours, 
A throne surihhunted with a gorgeous canopy of gold and scarlet was 
placed at the extr^iity of the room for his reception; and to this seat 
of mock regality he advanced with his vice-queen, with a measured and 
stately step. Wfien he had reached this place of dignity, his suite 
formed themselves into a hollow aquarei and excluded from any too 
familiar approach the crowd of spActatorsr that thronged around. 
A sort of boundary Was formed by the lines of aide-de-camps, train- 
hearers, and poursuivantS of all kinds. I presumptuously advanced to 
the verge of this sacred limit, when 1 w checked by an urchin page 
of about ten years of age, who, dressed in flaming scarlet, apd with his 
epaulets d ropping in woven j|bld to his heels^^^^S^^ ihqck the con¬ 
sequence of his noble mastor, and wdth an impe^^ious sqpaif he etigoihed 
me to keep hack, I obeyed fliialjffiphllim one or 

two paces,'biitstood at sdeh a distance as to enable me to survey the 
hero anfl heroine of the seem!. The Mavqnis wak dressed in a rich uni¬ 
form, with a profijsion of Ctders^ to white pantaloons, with 
short booto fined with gold, with tassels of the iiinne material. . 
The Marchinnejm was dressed in white tahafet, crossed with a garland 
of flowers. She struck me at once not only as a very fine, but dig¬ 
nified woman. Nobody would have suspei^d that she had not ori- 
gihtilly belonged to that ftrpud aristocracy to which she has been 
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mently annexed. She ljas nothing of “ LaBourgeoise Parvenue.” 
was surprised at the gracefulness with which she executed her first 
curtsy, and the ease with which, in recovering from it, she brought her¬ 
self back to the altitude of statdliness which I presume had been pre¬ 
scribed to her for the night. Her figiire appeared to 
liarly well proportioned. Her arms and shouid,pri(, th<^^^ suited 
to Hebe than to Pomona, are finely inoulded; and Of her waist 1 may 
justlysay, that itis, 

Fine by degrees^ and beautimlly less3 

Her features approach to the classical model. They have nothing of 
that obtuseness which in Ireland is frequently observable in counte¬ 
nances animated by the vivacity of youth, but which lose their charm 
when the vividness of the eye becomes irapiured, and the bloom of the 
cheek has begun to pass awayi The profile of Lady Wellesley is at 
once marked and delicate. Her coraplexioh has not that purity and 
milkiness of colour which belongs to Irfsh beauty, but it is not, per¬ 
haps, the less agreeable from having been touched by a warmer sun. 
Her brows are softly and straiglitly penciled; her cheeks are well 
chiselled, and an expression of permanent mildness sits upon her lips, 
which I do not regard as artificial and ma^e up. Yet I think it too 
unvarying and fixed. Her smile is so sedate ind settled, that although I 
had several occasions to observe her, her countenance seemed for hours 
not to have undergone the least change of expression. Some allow¬ 
ance ought to be made for this immovable serenity, which it may be 
proper upon a state occasion to assume; but 1 am hudined to think that 
this monotonous suavity is not the mere smile of elaborate affability, 
but upon a face less beautiful would amount to an eternal simper. If 1 
were called upon to point out among the portraitures of fictitious life, 
an illustration of the Marchioness of Wellesley, Ttlo not think that with 
reference to her air, her manners, the polish and i^banity of her'address, 
and the placidity of her expression, I could select any more appropriate 
than the English heroine of Don Juan— 

“ The Lady Adeline Amuntleville.” 

The Marquis and the co-partner of bis honours, and sole tenant 
of his hear^ having made their obeisaocxj to the company, seated 
themselves upon the thaone; sftid I csiunot help saying, that wlien 
I saw them surrounded with all the superfluous circumstance of sove¬ 
reignty, and going through the raocfeegal farce, as if the whole 
business were not an idle and most unsubstantial pageant, I felt pain 
at this voluntary exposure to the ridicule of their political opponents, 
who seemed to gather; round fOT bo btlver purpose than to pay their 
derisive and SardonicTtomag& llp^^ these airs of 

royalty were assumed* I coull guess.^ of Dub¬ 

lin were assembled, at the ihstance of Iiady WellesIe 3 ^,»to*contribute 
to the promotion of Iri^ manufitcture, was assuredly no fit occa¬ 
sion for Ihe “jnireal mockery^ eyane^erit pomp. I question whe¬ 
ther, under siwl fqrcumstapces,^^ ff would be proper in a g|nuine king 
to indulge in regal parade. But it appears to rhe to be out of all keep¬ 
ing, and to amount to no venial sin against good taste on the part of 
the mere shadowy repre6i|ntatiTe of a sbvcreign, to invest himself in 
monarchical state, and alt^‘ i^rd^bh awe and raa^sty." TRe 
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deportment of His Escelfency tended to enhance the bhi lesque of the 
whole business. He iaflfeeted all the nonchalance of a person accus¬ 
tomed to royalty. His was studiously careless, while that 

vmd physiognomy, of which, with alf his practice in courts, he is not 
the absolute master,, betrayed his anxiety for the production of eifect. 
One of his legs was thrown heedlessly over the other, to indicate that 
he was perfectly at his ease; but at the same time, his piercing and sa- 
gadous eye seeumd to search amidst the^ C^^^^ that reverence 
both to hispereoh and tp his oflice, to which he surmised, perhaps, that 
he possessed a somewhat disputable claim. I was not a little amused 
when His Excellency's eyes encountered those of that redoubted cham¬ 
pion of ascendancy, the Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees. My English 
readers, who have onlyltnown Sir Harcourt tlirough the medium of his 
loyal edebrity, and who have never seen the prodigy himself, may be 
disposed to think Sir Har«onrt a gaunt and *’^*^*’> a fanar 

tical and desolate look, ahdevith that grim aspect of devotion which 
characterised the warlike propagators of Protestantism under theCrom- 
W'cllian standard. But jiothing could be more remote from the plain 
realities of Sir Harcourt thmi this “ beau ideal” of that distinguished 
personage. As he Was the next person in importance to Lord Wellesley 
at the Tabinet Ball, it may not be inapposite to say a word or two about 
him. For many years he was unknown to the public, and among his 
own immediate friends vVas regarded as a harmless and somewhat 
simple man, who could discuss a bottle of claret much better than a 
homily, a daring fox-hunter, and a good-humoured divine, who would 
have passed without 'any sort of note, but for certain flasljcs of singu¬ 
larity which occasionally broke out, and exhibited points of character 
at variance W'ith his general habits- Wliat was the astonishment of all 
Dublin, when if was annpunced that this plain and unobtrusive lover of 
the field, was ilie autjior of a pamphlet filled with the most virulent 
and acrimonious mattflr against the religion of the country, and which 
almost amounted to a cell on the Protestant population to rise up in 
arms and extirpate Popery from the land! The incongruous images, the 
grotesque associations, and the mixture of drollery and absuidity, indi¬ 
cated some distemper in the writer's mind; but the political passions 
which raged at the time prevented the Protestants from jK^rceiving the 
symptoms of deliriiini i what they to*&k for fespiration. Sir Harcourt 
became a public man. I had never seen him before the publication of 
bis book, and was a gopd deal surprised to find that all this uprOar hud 
been produced by a little lumpish man, who rather looked like a super¬ 
annuated jockey than a divine, with an equestrian sloneb in his walk, 
and the manger in his face, and With a moutli dip ^aceful m^ 
of which appeared to ha\<e been formed by the humming of that stable 
melody with which the application of Jiie curry-comb is generkUy ac¬ 
companied/* ij^ier looking at this singular figure which the lutelary 
genius of the Church had elrosen for its residence, I gave up all my be¬ 
lief in physiognpmy, and renou&ed Lavgter for ^Ver^ I have since 
heard that the tioctriries of Gall are by no means go md* contradicted 
by the head of this celebrated |>erson as tbl fheory of the Swiss philo¬ 
sopher is refiited by bis face; and that divers protuberances are ob¬ 
servable upon Sir Harcourt's j)ei|cranium; in^ydiich vanity, ferocity and 
ambition, together wit^ceria$ pdier o| the may be 
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easily discerneJd, It is even whispered that a disciple of Gall, ^ho 
recently came-over from Edinburgh, discovered some bumps upon the 
head of Doct*r Magee, between which and the skull of Sir Harcourt 
there was a remarkable affinity. In the former there was a much larger 
quantity of brain, but the theologicai passions of Sir Harcourt are not 
less prominently pronounced* It has been addM, but I cannot take 
upon myself to say vvitb what truth, that a curious speculator in that 
fantastic science has caused tbe >skull of the late Sir Thomas Osborne to 
be dug up, and that the resemblance between Sir Harcourt and that 
eminent author is truly surprising. ; But I feel that I am digressing. 
Enough to say, that Sir Harcourt’s success in his first essay against 
Popery led to other achievements in controversy, an<hthat was at 
length recognised beyond all dispute,as the midst appropriate champion 
of the Irish church. His tvhole character may be summed up in a 
single sentence of S^lft, “ He baih been i«ring so long upoli Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, that lie imagines hims^df living in the reign trf Queen 
Mary, and is resolved to set up as a knight-errant against Popery.” 
The meeting between the Marquis Wellesley ^nd this cele^irated person 
at the Tamnet Ball excited all my atteirtion. I did not perceive the 
latter, until a certain expression ofdefiance, which, suddenly came into 
the Marquis’s face, directed my notice to ,tbd quarter towards wliich he 
was looking, when I beheld exactly opposite His Excellency, the chief 
though not very majestic pillar of the Ebtablishment. The worthy 
Baronet had thrown an expression of derision into liis countenance, and 
did not look very unlike a picture of Momua upon Mr. Eiston’s snufl- 
box. The Marquis might readily have conjectured* that he was laugh¬ 
ing at him, and tliat the recollection of His Excellency’s exploits was 
not a little arousing. Seated upon the throne, with his clenched hand 
resting upon his thigh, and his marked and diplomatic visage protruded 
in all the intcn-sity of exjiression for Which it is repmrkable, the most noble 
and puissant Marquis shot his fine add indignant eyes into the soul of his 
antagonist; while Sir Harcourt, with a half waggish arid half malevo¬ 
lent aspect, blending the grin of an ostler with the acrimony of a 
divine, encountered the lofty look of the chief governor of Ireland with 
a jocular disdain, and gave him to understand that a man of his theo¬ 
logical mettle was not to be subjugated by a frowp^ This physiogno¬ 
mical encounter lasted dor a f?w minutes, and but that Master Eilis, 


touching Sir Harcourt upon the shoulder, relieved the Marquis from his 
glance, the result would in all probability have been, that indignant at 
the spirit of tnockery that pervaded the featur es of the Baronet, His Ex¬ 
cellency would huve yielded to his emotions, and starting up in a 
paroxysm of iroagima^ royalty, have exclaimed, “ Ay, every inch a 
kiim 1?’* ■ "" :v. ' 

The next person in importance to Sir Harcourt #a8 his Grace the 
Duke of Leinster,' 

, (7b be coniimed.^ 
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THE WAKNING. 

There ist a cutsc! that Heaven hath flung 

On the badge and name of slave, 

A malison that no human tooiguc 
Hath (iver learn'd to brave: 

Ages toll on’aod stiH its shame * 

Gains de^th with flow of yeats, 

And the scorn of time on the hapless Oaiuey 
Like the brand of Cain appeals. 

A nd wherefore I save that the captive's chain 
Must unnerve the spirit free, 

AM the soaJ by boodle disgraced in vain' 

Tries to rise from obscurity— 

Dares not nobly die as freemen die, 

For bonds ottJild not hinder thi8~ 

Thus the slav^if h? live in his slavery,' 

For him is that curse amiss! 

He may bend*the poke if he cannot break— 

He may raise the sword and brand— 

He may rise in the strength* of his cause and make 
Reii war with avenging hand : ' 

He may conquer’d be, and the death he dies 
Be torture kVen and slow j 
But his cause is just, and his dying cries 
Ask vengeance for his woe. 

He may not hug his chain, and live; 

He may not contented be. 

With a life where all virtue is negative, 

Wilh b^reath a calamity; 

Where tlie^free sun shines on the will-less man, 
That oppression’s whip bath lorn, 
x\nd the birds that fly, and the hieezes that fan. 

And the waves ate all free-borp. 

If such be the law for all slavery made, 
Andsodarkthecurseithears— 

If tlte plant, deep sown by flagitious trade, 

And waterM with blood ahd tjearsf 
Give no ptKWaise, iio fruit, scarce the withering leaves 
That drop before summer’s height i 
Can it Mly be just in white-bued slaves 
To dare for ; tfaeit freedom’s right !— , ^ 

M ay not all earth’s sons .In their first best pa use ' 
Claim the pfee of liberty! ^ 

Since Nature cnapts no partial lawS, 

. ^d?***^world—"lie free 1’Vi. 

She calls \,V^ho presses down.slavery’s yoke, 

And refuses to slack the rein, 

Shall pefisli efe lohgin the thunder-stroke ’ ' ' 

That will shiver ihe captive’s chain.'’ 
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The Coohtess of Sonderlahd.— -This was fomerly shewn as 
the portrait of the famous Lady Dorothea Sidney* Countess of Sun- 
derland—Waller’s *^ divine Sacharissa)” hut we shouW « vain in 
this picture for any trattes of the poet^s hi^-bo% sparkUng^^ dis¬ 
dainful beauty—it is more probahiy j^iat of the young Co^^ 
Sunderland, daughter-in-law of Sacharissa, apd daughter of that Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, who carried his moral and: so for 

as even to be suspected of ifisanity. Ip this portrait the features are 
delicate and pretty, but somewhat msipid-^^e hair is flaxen. She is, 
on the whole, the least intereiting of t^ the Beauties, both as a subject 
and a painting,;. \ ^ 

The Countess oe NoRTHUMBERiAKD* — Elizabeth Wriothesley, 
daughter to the excell^t Lord Sd^mhamptoni^^i^^ Percy, last 

Earl of Northumberland, tnotber of the biautifal Duchess Of Somerset, 
and (which is the highest title of all) sister to the incomparable lady Rus¬ 
sel. This picture represents a lady no longer imthe bloom of youth, but 
beautiful and dignified. The position of tl^ right arm is stii^ and the 
hand ill drawn, the rest of the figure is elegant—die hack ground, 
which is a fine bit of woodland scenery with a waterfall in the dis¬ 
tance, is admirably painted, 

Sara, Dochess of Somerset, presumed till be the daughter of the 
preceding. With the exception of the right band (the position and draw¬ 
ing of which are so bad as to be inexeusahle), this is one of the finest 
pictures, as well as one of the loveliest subjects, in the whole collection. 
She is represented leaning on a pedestal ; the head is a little in¬ 
clined ; die features fair and exquisitely beautiful; and the mouth, in par¬ 
ticular, is inexpressibly charming. The drapery, w|iich iS'Of a pale blue, 
is rather too negligently put Ofl; in fact, not being learned in such mat¬ 
ters, I am at a loss to tell for what it is intended, as it is so arranged 
that, on the least movement, it must inevitably fall frdm lovely 
form it conceals—luckily a white bed-gown or chemise appears beneath 
it. The bust is much exposed; but nodiing can exSeed the delicacy 
of the tints and penciling in the neck and bosom, and ihe sweet and 
tender manner in which the wljple picture is executetli The back 
ground is equal to the resft It was while painting a second picture of 
this beautiful Duchess of Sonterset,That Sir Peter LeJy d^^ in 

a fit of apoplexy and died at Iter foet.t 

The Countess de Grammont, better known mha helk BamiUon. 
—This ricMy painted and captivating portrait is consistent in all re¬ 
spects with the charSet^ of the Original, as it Itete bqpn drawn by 
Anthony Hdmnttm: and even aRoping sodiethibg for 
painting of a brothisr, enough re)in|iit)S to form a very granefuk amiable, 
and ac(X)mpli8hed perscttmge.^^^^^^^ ! *w » * 

Elizabeth Hamilton was the danghti^ d&Sir George Hamilton, 
fourth son of the Earl«of Absreorn, nittee of tbe great Duke of Or¬ 
mond, and sister Of the famous Count HamilUm. She was young, beau¬ 
tiful, graceful, Wifty, possessed, of every fascination of mind and person, 
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adored by all who approached her, yet in die midst of the profligate 
and iniquitous court she adorned—a court where wotnen, if unmar¬ 
ried, lost, and if waTridd, marred reputations—she preserved 

a character for modesty and discretion, which the slanderous 
wits of the day n^er ventured to impeach. Though reserved in con¬ 
versation, she had n natural turn for pleasantry and arch humour; wit¬ 
ness the mischievous tricks she played off oh poor Lady M uskerry and 
the unfortunate Miss Blague; frofids which seem to have been the re¬ 
sult of gay youthful spirits, without any leaven of malice or ill-nature. 

One of 1^ first lovers was the Duke of York, who became ®ha- 
moured of her picture, Whidihe saw at Sir Peter Lely’s, and stfaigbt 
fell to ogling the fair prigihal wiA might. Miss Hamilton at 

first affected not. to piri'ceive tie i>uke’s passion, and when she was 
obliged to take notice of it, “ elle prenait la peine de s’en divertir 
avec tout le respect du mpndei” Not she more easily pleased on 
tlie score of honourable popfvsals— ■ 

‘'So much the more as she refused tolove. 

So much tfce more she loved was, and sought.*' Spenser. 

She astoiushed the whole court by refusing the ])uke of Richmond,* in 
spite of his royal blood, and the King's interference in his favour—for 
no reason that could possibly he discovered—except that he w'as a sot. 
She could resist the invincible Jerrayn, undazried by the false glare 
of that all-conquering reputation which found Castlemaine an easy 
prey, and which even the fair Jennings could not withstand. She dis¬ 
dained even to look upon the Earl of Arundel, afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk, and would not be the first peeress of England at the expense 
of marrying a fool. The two Russels, uncle and nephew, and other 
« Gi^rogothsi" had no better success. The gay, witty,, fascinating— 
must we add—the worthless, heartless Be Grammont, af length carried 
off this paragon froiw all his competitors. It has been said, with little 
probability, that ffie circumstances of their marriage inspired Moliere 
with the first idea of the “ Marriage Eorc6.” Grammont having left 
London on his return to France without performing his engagements 
with Miss Hamilton, the two brothers^ Anthony and George Hamilton, 
pursued him to Dover, and overtaking him at the inn, they exclaimed 
aloud, “ Chevalier ^ Grammont | n’tjvcz vous rien oublie a Londres ?” 
—“ Pardonnex-mof^lMcsrieurs,’- rephed t^^ lover, “ j’ai oublie 

d’6j)ouser votre smufl^- that when his high-spirited 

mistress gave him her hand, riie was unacq this character¬ 

istic trait. They appear to have lived together on easy terms, though 
his brother-in4aw does hot give him wedhllbr rnudi consf^^ 

Tha Countess de :<|rammont left two daughters, both beautiful 
women-i-the eldest was; that Lady ISto who was the friend and 
correspondent of Lady : M* W, Mo abbess of a 

French ediitbi.t. Towards the latter part of her lifcf Madame de 
Grammont became very'devout, and was exceedingly scmdalized by 
her husband^! epicurism and Tnfdeiity | on one occasion, when the 
Count fell seriously ill, the ffiog (L the Maripiis 

Dangcau to him, to remind him thateff^waa tm God, 


• • 'nicsamc who afterward* Wsirkd Miss Stuar 
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Grammonl listened to hini with polite attention, and, turning to his 
wife, said with a smile, ‘‘ Cointesse, si vousn'y prenez garde, Dangeau 
vous escamotera ma conversion f' Gbcammont died ra 1707. 

This portrait of his charming wfe is the most interesting, if not the 
most beautiful of the whole series.^.^^^ W^ told that af the time it,was 
painted, Lely was ermhpted with his sohjectj aftd every one considered 
it as the finest effort of his pencil, both Os a painting and reSemblahce.* 
FieHe is the precbrainant esrprCBsion of the eounttmance | arid ^*fiers d 
tovtc oulrance" Were the;^ntirnents of Miss Hamilton, whenever she was 
called upon to stand on the defensive. The dignified attib;ide and the 
elegant turn oif the bead ai® WeU befitfi^ whb was ^‘ grande et 
gracieuse dans le moihdre de ses ihouvemehS,'' We have here “ le 
petit nez delicat et retrousst^” the fine COBtoor of fece, 'the open ex¬ 
pansive hrow, and the lips, ripej rich, and breathihg sweets-—at least, to 
the iinagination. It few pearls are negligetidly interwoven among her 
luxviriant tresses, as if On purpose to recall Cfashaw’s beantiful com- 
plimenttohismistress-— 

Tresses that wear 
Jewels but to declare/; 

IIow much tbeinseK’es more precious are 1 

Each ruby there 
Or pearl, that dare appear, j 
Be its own f’W<--be its own/em* 

The countenance has infinitely more spirit and intellect than any of the 
others; and thougli, perhaps, a little too proud and elevated in its pre¬ 
sent expression, it must have been, when brightened with smiles or 
melted into softness, too exquisitely bewitching. The neck and throat 
are beautifully painted. The drapery is grand and well disposedj and 
the back ground has a rjeh and deep tone of colour, finely relieving the 
figure.' ■ 

There is a slight defect in the drawing of the right arm: it is euident 
that Lely did not, like Vandyke, paint his hands and arms from nature ; 
they are in general all alike, pretty and delicate, but destitute bf indi" 
vidiiai character. In the present instance^ this is the more to be re¬ 
gretted, because Miss Hamilton, #among her other perfections; was 
celebrated for the matchless bea»ty of her hand and arm. 

The Countess of RocirESTEU.—-^VLa of De Gram- 

mont. Elizabeth Mallett, daughter of John Mallett, Esq. of Enmere, 
and one of the richest heiresses of the time. She was sought in mar¬ 
riage by the witty and ppofiigate Hoche^tei’, who, on her repeated re¬ 
fusals, at length detqrmiiied on carrying her off by forbe. f He seized 
her in her ^riage at Charing Grossj as she t|as returning from a ball; 
but before his purpose was effected^ t^y and the lady 

recovered. For this offence Rochester was IfenisfeBd from — 

a penance which his outrageous ffoU(»,- and his larapotJfis'’on the King 
and the royal mispresses, frequently hroUgfiif mfmn hi^^ During Ins 
temporary disgrace|he disgiiised himself, an& set li;^ on Tower Hill as a 

• “ Chaque portrait pwut nn chef-d’esuTpe ^ et celui de Mademoiselle Hamilton 
piiratieplus acbevC. Lely av6iiaqu*Uy ayait'pris plaisir, &c." 

. ' . ; ; MenimfesdcGraiitmont. 

t The Jiccouftt of this adventuro of Rochester iis bnc of the most amusing epi¬ 
sodes in the novel of “ Bramblctyc House." ' * 

\ 2 o 2 1 
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Hi^h-Gerraan doctof and astrologer: there he not only* played off the 
wildest pranks aoiwig the citizens’ wives, but confounded tlie whole 
court (whither his a conjuror soon e;atettded) by his mischie¬ 

vous disclosures and secret niachinltions. He at length obtained a 
pardon from the Kkijj, and even prevailed on his Majesty to interfere in 
his behalf with the relations of the young heiress, who yielded with 
some ilifficuky ( and Eociiester obtained at lepgth what his audacity 
and perseverance had perhaps deserved.^ 

Lady Roehe^er appeStrs to have :been an amiable and gentle crea¬ 
ture: shehad not sufficient power over her husband to reclaim him, but 
she vras his constam aM tender nurse ; in his last illness. Bishop 
Burnet merely affudes to her as “ his good lady and the divine who 
preached liOrd Rochester’s funeral sermon, calls her his ‘‘ truly loving 
consort” and “ virtuous lady we may infer that her 

morals and conduct escaped the poMution of the times in which she 
lived.*-; ■ ^ 

This is a dfdiiate and §leasmg, but w a striking picture. The 
features are soft and beadtifnl^lmt ^itbo expression; and the 

hair and complexion are even to insip^^ back-ground is 

well paintedwtlie drapery iffWphcaWe. * 

M Rs, Mi»BJ.ETOtt.^arte>dattghier of Sir Roger I? eedham, and wife 
(if my authorilies err not) pf Gommissioner Middleton. *•' A woman,” 
says Granger, “ of small 'fortune, but of exquisite beauty.” Though 
not attached to the court, her charms and her celebrity have obtained 
her a distinguished place in this brilliant assemblage. 

Mrs. Middleton is mentioned with rapture by Pepys as the “fair 
Madam Middletonand Evelyn records her as a woman of some taste 
and accontplishments, and says she was “ rare in painting.” In addi¬ 
tion id her pretensions as a beauty> she affected the airs of a preciense. 
But ffiough she soroqfimps put her lovers td sleep by talking in a 
strain of the most refined sentimen talism, and discussing mal d propos 
the most high-fiawn maxims of gaUantry, she found means to waken 
them again; for it does not appear that the fair Mailam Middleton was 
ever suspected of being very platonic in her attachments, or accused of 
allowmg her adorers fo languish the excess of her cruelty. 

Among her numerous idvers was the gay Ghevalier de Grammont, 
who, suspecting after; p while tot he had S successful rival in youttg 
Montague,+ was preparing; for his faithless mistress the most signal 
vengesmee which his artful, indcfotigable, and raalicious nature could 
devise; when, hapfrtly to (mor Mm^^Middlmo a 

more powerful charmer, and bdthJhi« 1^''® msd his despite were drivm 
out of bis eddying brain by dm of La belle 

Hamilton. . '' 

This lovely picture is particulaily distingnjsbed by the harmony and 
brilliancy,bf«!Sccaloaring. The face i.s beautiful, but rather full, and 

* ‘‘ Mr. fttourttliarS to'dsy at dioner told ho# the r»cb|Foftmie Mistress Mal- 
lett reports of her :8ervantt fi. e. her siiHorB), saying, “ that my Lord Herbert 
Would have her i-TCSy l^m HiacMngbto indi®®*‘eht to have her j ray Lord 

,Iobn Butler ralgiht set have my Lord of Iti^hester would have forced her ; 

and Sir —— Popbajii Would do any thing to have her,*'; .. The lost was considered 
the fiivtmred forev.— 

t AteWwrdt the I))«ke of Montague. 
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not bf the highest order of beauty. The expression is sweetfand 
alluring:; the bosom somewhat exposed, but paint^ with transparent 
delicacy of touch. She holds in her hand a cornucopia of fruit, finished 
with truth and skill. The drapery is rather more natural and becotn- 
ing than m many of the other portraits back<groiind rich and 
luminous. 

Ladx DuKKAHy dkug^tter! of Sir Wifliaiu Tlrooke, KiB.- aicid wifis of 
Sir JobnDenham'the.poet- 

The mysterious fate of this beautiful woman, and the fame of her 
husband'^ render her portratt peculiarly interesting^ Lady Denham was 
the eldest of two sisterS, daughters of Sk WilliamiBrooke, and nieces 
of Digby Lord Bristol,* * * § Who introduced thm at couh in the hope 
tliat one or both of them would captwate the Bting ; but Lady Castle- 
maine took care that his hopes on thii head should be disappointed. 
Miss Brooke attracted first the amorous no^e of the Duke of York; 
and afterwards, when not more than eighteen, she married Sir John 
Denham, who was seventy-eight. After her marriage she continued a 
very suspicious kind of flirtation ivith the Duke of York, t and was 
known to have excited the jealousy of thb Duchess more than any of 
his other mistresses. The Duke had obliged tlie Duchess to receive 
Lady Denham as one of her ladies of tbebedchamber; but, just before 
lier appointment was made out, she died, under circurastSLnees of great 
horror, in the lull bloom of her youth and bdauty; poisoned, as it was 
said, in a cup of cliocolate.f Her husband was so strongly suspected'of 
this crime, that for sotne days afterwardif his house was surrounded by 
an enraged populace, who threatened to stone him on his appetirahee. 
The matter was afterw'ards hushed up. It is remarkable that Sir John 
Denham became insane on his wife’s death, and continued so for some, 
months.§ In this picture Lady Denham is repregented as seated >n a 
bank with flowers in her lap. The face is gengrally considered as the 
least attractive of the whole series: yet the features, which are too 
large and striking for a delicate beauty, have a singular expre^ssion, 
which rivets the attention, blending capacity, pride, and the capability 
of strong passions.The complexion and hair are beautiful ; and the 
whole disposition of the picture, as Well as the rich drapery and back¬ 
ground, beyond all promise. - 

FitANCES, Lady WHrrfoRE;-— the youngest Miss Brooke, and sister 
of Lady Denham. Of these two sisters, Hamil ton says,‘^ q u’eUes etaient 
toutes deux faiteS pour donner de I’ataour et pour en prendreand 
this picture, and the laStj if there be any trutA in physiognomy, seem to 
confirm bis*3apposition. /Kt is impossible to look upo^ tliis fascinating 
portrait, without regfetdng that so little is known of thejoriginal.. She 
w’as the wifh of Sir Thomas Whitmore, seconfl son of Sir William Whit- 

* The same Digby who Bjakes sodi a conspicuous figure hi wars, and 

afterwards as the profligate companion of CUarl&.» “ His life,'* says Walpole, 

“ was one contradiction.” ». • ^ 

t See Pepys. 

'I There were many who did not scruple to Accuse the Duchess of York of hav¬ 
ing been privy to this horrible affsirt and ait iidCaniaus libel to that effect was posted 
on her door. • 

§ In justice to Sir John Deahartiit shouldbotnoUced, that Butler, in his bUtcr 
and outrageous Satire entitled ‘f Vems om the 'tec jvery of Sir John r.;;nham 
his late madness,” makes no aitusioa to the dentil-of tm wife. 
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mo^e, of Apley, in Sltrbpshire, aniJ grandson of the fainous loyalist, 
Sir George Whitn|0re, fit Balmes, in Middlesex. * 

This picture is not one oT the most brilliantly painted, or the most 
striking of the series of Beauties: yet has perhaps mote admirers 
than any of the others, among our sex at least—though a fair girl of 
my acquaintance assurisd me the other day tlpt Ijady Whitmore was 
not at all a /orhvV Now this is a phrase which 1 have heard so 

variously applied:^ such opposite degrees and species of beauty, that 
1 am at a loss for its true acceptation, unless yre are to^understimd ge¬ 
nerally that a Beauty ^ a mv*s Beauty. 

But to return to I»ady WMtmore. I have dm her 

picture is n<rt iii^y brilliantly or powerfiiliy painted; U is, however, 
remarkable for a tender jtniJ subdued tone of coIout, which har¬ 
monises with the sweet and languid beauty of the subject, She re¬ 
clines on a hank in 30*^837 and negligent attitude: one hand lies 
listless by her side ; the other supports her drapery, and is pressed to 
her bosom. The turn of the head is graceful- and in the countenance 
there is an expressionv dialf pensife and half voluptuous,-~-a charm 
which it would bd difficult to*^convey in words. The mouth, in parti¬ 
cular, is singular, as it is enchaniittg; not to be described, find 1 
shoultl tlrink with difficulty copM^^^ The face is sUdi a one as wa 
meet with opce or twice in the course of our iivesj charming us we 
know not bow, and dWelRrtg upon the fancy We know not why. The 
back-ground represents a wild and rocky recess, with a glimpse of 
landscape in the distance. y 

The Lady BEMAsys,—** Susan Armine, widow of Sir Henry Bal- 
lasys, and mistress of the Duke of York.” 

Metlthiks if this magnificent-looking creature could speak, site 
would certainly excl^m against the last disreputable and unmerited 
title—or insist upon its being understood with a reservation in her 
favour; hut since tlioSe lipSi though stained with no “ Stygian hue,” 
are silenced by death, and can onlyfooA their scorn—we must throw 
down the gauntlet ip defence of the Lady Bellasys. It appears from 
the secret histbry of that time, that the Duke of York had given Lady 
Bellasys a written promise of marriage, which coming to the k||w- 
ledge of the King, he sevetely reproyOd^^y brother, telling him that 
^‘ at his age it Was intoleralile he should tynk to play the fool over 
againal|uding to his former marriage with Anne Hyde. By the 
tlweats of the king and Of her faffier^^ Lady 

Bellasy s Was at length itktuced to give up the original con tract of mar¬ 
riage, hut on condition (bat she should be a^^^ keep tm attested 

copy in her owp posseswn, to which |bey Were consent. 

Lady BdlfisyS Was W of a high 

spirit and no cominon lindersiandii^i The Dakp attempts 

to convert 4o popery, hut in vfiin ; and it was evgn supposed that 
there was sonie danger of The lady converting him to Protestantism, 
a suspicion raised a sttoug jmyty figfiinst her among the Roman 
Catholics. * 

It was said of the, Duke of York that he was as indifferent to the 

* BaluiW, tte old of tli« WMtnJote8, ftearlidxtoni where Sir George 

Wiiitmore entertained W still standio,g, but 

inefamorpbosed (alas t) into ft pbvWWwafl lionSe, 
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fieaaty, as Cterles to the virtue o( kk mistresses:—Miss Sedley, Ara¬ 
bella Churchill, and Mrs. Williams, were all such homely women, that 
the King used to aver that the priests had inflicted his brother’s mis¬ 
tresses upon him by way of penance, h agree that 

Lady Bellasys was totally deficient in personal heautf, tliough possess¬ 
ed of singular powers of fascination; and Walpole, in allusion to this 
portrait, thinks it probable that Charles, by admitting her into this 
collection, meant to insinuate the superiority of his own taste pyer that 
of his brother; if so* he has not aesuredly t^en the best means of 
proving it, since every Other face (Miss liamilton’s alone excepted) 
appears insipid compared with this fine wornan. :' 

There is some uncertainty with regard to the real painter of the ad¬ 
mirable picture before us: at Windsor, and in all the old catalogues, it 
is attributed to Sic Peter Lely, but bears no traces of his general style, 
Horace Walpole gives it decidedly to Hdygpi*^^^ A dupllirate picture 
of the same beautiful subject is at Ta^leyi the seat of Sif John Lei¬ 
cester, and by him (whose judgment can scarce be called in question) 
it is attributed to Vandyke.* But Yandyke died in 1641, consequently 
the Lady Bellasys of Charles the Second’s time could only have sat to 
him as a mere child, Huysman was the pupil of Vandyke, and it is 
not improbable tliat he painted this picture soon after his arrival in 
England, and before he quitted the powerful and spirited style of his 
former master, to imitate the effeminate graces of Lely. But, whatever 
dispute may exist as to the painter, there can be but one opinion as to 
the excelling beauty of the picture. Lady is here represented 

as Saint Catherine, and surrounded by all the insignia of the virgin 
martyr. Her left hand rests on the wheel, and supports the palm- 
branch; her right hand is pressed to her bosom. The drapery falls 
around her in grand and ample folds, and is coloured with extraordi¬ 
nary richness. In the back-ground two cherubim are descending to 
crown her with myrtle, and she turns her larg^ effulgent eyes towards 
them with an expression of rapturous devdtion. Tier hair falling 
beneath a coronet of gems, flows over her neck in profuse ringlets; 
and this peculiarity, as well as the uncovered amplitude of the bosom 
and shoulders, seems to refer the portrait to the age pf the second 
Charles, since it is well known that Vandyke always dressed his por¬ 
traits according to the fkshion of his time,; pn a cruical examination 
of the features, we are obliged to confess that flie contour of the face 
is not perfect, and that the nose and mouth are rMher irregular in form; 
but (as the French cardinal said of bis ralstress) she is at least “ la plus 
helk itre^ilaritS du mndeT To conclude, there is. so much of poetry 
and feeling in the ^orgposition of this picture, ; so much of inteWectual 
grandeur in the turn of the head, sucli a ffledom in the m('- 

chanical execution, and such a jicb affd glovving tone of colour per¬ 
vading the whole, that Tshould assign it at once to^jmdyke, and no 
other, but for the reasons mentipjned abwii. 

The three follimring pOTtraits, which cbnclui^^^^ series, are by 
Wissing, a Flemish painter, w^^^ sometime 

about 1670, and was mdeh patronissed by the court. These pictures 

* lusome oftbe oldViriadmr caUl^ljfti^ 

“ Lady Byron,”—upon What authod1^i:j(iU preplred to say. , * 
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Itavb a general character of/arfc«r distinguishing them frd^ the rest. 
The costume is nearly the same in all, viz. a kind of crimson bodice 
very decent and forma!, and a veil partly shading the hair and falling 
over tlte^bost. ■ 

Amelia CoVstess ov OssoRy.~She was the daughter of Louis de 
Nassau, Lord of natural son of Prince Maurice.* 

History and scandal are Bilent upOn the subject of this Lady Ossory, 
and silemce is elOtjuent ^rhise, if we consider the period in which she 
li ved. We wdl therefore take it for granted that this lovely face and 
modest attire are characteristic of the gehde virtues of the originid, and 
that the Wife of the gallaintOssoryrespects worthy of such* 
a husband. Slie is repfesertted ift a pensive attitude, leanting on an urn. 
The features are exceedingiy beautiful and delicate, and have a charm¬ 
ing character of modesty and innocence. 

Lady Ossory was marjv?d very yoting to the eldest son of the great 
Duke of Ormond. As the soihof such a father, 

“ A? many hopes hung on his nobfe 
As there hang biossomfi on a bough in May.'V 

Before he was t^enty-oiie he was already ^ popular and distinguished 
character; and Sir Robert Southwell thus describes'him at that age: 
“ He is a young man with a handsome face, a good head of liair, well 
set, very good-natured, nUes the great horse very Well, is a very good 
tennis player, fencer, and dancer, understands music, and plays on the 
guitar and lute, speaks Erench elegantly, reads Italian fluently, is a 
good historian, and so well versed in romances, that if a gallery be 
full of pictures and Imrigiags, he will tell the stories of all that are 
there described. He shuts up bis door at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and studies tiU midnight: he is temperate, courteous, and excellent in 
all his behaviouri'’ Tips-%as ^ Lord Ossory at twenty- 

one; he afterwards proved that he possessed personal courage, spirit, 
and pitriotism, in addition £b the courtly and mental accomplishments 
here enumsrated, : forming altogether one of the most perfect characters 
which historji^ has handed down to us; He died in the prime of life, in 
1680; and it was of him;his noble fatlier made the well-known reply, 
“ That he would not exchange hw tfead son for any living son in 
Christendom,t As Lady Ossory is only interlesting through the merits 
of her husband; thesl^fow particulars are not perhaps irrelevant to our 
prescntEulyect; 

Mrs. LAW8 ON--wa8pr0bably the daughter (she top young and 
beautiful to have been the Wife) of the celebrated Adrairjfl" Lawson, 
whose noble character is dWelt*tepon by Lord Clarendon, and who was 

• Her sister Isabella was fee wife of Hariy Bcftaet, Lord one of the 

famous-CabaC'^'-i 

'f Tliis is tbe Ijord TItiSwy Wfao bUlenged fee Du Buckiugbam,: for 

• saying in fee Hon^ Wf Lords, that wbpeyer^^^^o^^^^^ fee ;bill then under dlscjjssion 

(the Irish cattte hfol;‘‘ lfed ch^^^ Msli interest or an Irish understanding.” 
Ossory called on fee Duke >fe fet«wct bi^^ igbicb be considered as an \ui- 

worfey rciiection; Oft fee or ntpet bim wife bis sword in his 

hand to malfttain feetn. The WboJe Rdyenfefe, in wl^ 

, frankness and galiafttry, and in which fee l>uke cut jBucli a poor, or rathfe such an 
infamous figure, may l« fi^nd in fnarendon’s , 
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killedf with lO «lany other distioguished characters, in dije sea-fight of 
Soudiwold-bay. ■ v-'-'■ 

Mnsi Nott, —ought tin fc Lady (as there is reason to pre¬ 

sume) she was the wife ofSir Thomas l^ott, Gentleman Usher of the 
Bedchamber to Ghatdes the-Second^ ; He wa|^ much admired his 
courtly manners as he wi^: esteemed for hialeawiing, and was one of 
the first memberS'Of the . v v. ^ ^ 

None of tlte Beauties ate more admired; than tins iovely Mrs. 
Nott. The face and featuresare |erjfect!y ekq^nisiic, ex¬ 

pression of pensive aweefoes^ a tenderness and grace, which remind 
us of one of Carlo Dolce’s Madonnas.:^ T open on 

the fair lady’s knee, we nmy suppose ei^ of her husband’s 

learning, rather than her own j for there is ftpthjing vety studious or 
intellectual in this lovely and Eentimental face, In the back-gitound is 
a vase of flowers painted with a finished dejiftacy worthy of Verelst 
himself ■ ■ 

Mrs. Nott is the last of the Windsor Beautiesbut are these, then, 
all ? What has become of fifty other fair faces, s0.celebrated in the annals 
of beauty and gallantry ? Lost—destroyed—scattered through vari¬ 
ous collections, from one end of the kingdom to the other! We will 
not quarrel with the absence of the notorious Lidy .Shrew.sbury—be¬ 
cause female frailly is one thing, and shameless depravity another. 
We can dispense with theinsipidMiss Blague** 
and with her face *‘de fo rferMitre /adtur;” and with Miss Bellenden, 
and Miss Bardou, and even the “ languishing'’Miss Boynton. Miss 
Wells might also be dispensed with, only We feel some curiosity to 
know what particular’ species of physiognomy De Grammontso ludi¬ 
crously designates as “ /« phymnomk it tin mouton ([ui tete." But we 
should like to see Lady Muskerry, provided she was “ en Babijlrnkme,’* 
and feel an interest in that lively Mary Kirkwho, albeit not sur¬ 
passing in beauty, made a conquest of the gay De Graminont, and 
turned the head of 'fom Killegrew's country-cousin ; and wifo so 
nobly redeemed a first frailty, by making the best and most grateful of 
wives to the happiest and most adoring of husband.s, ; We should like a 
peep at Nan Clarges, altbongh it was not the beauty of her face which 
raised her from a blacksmith’s dpghter tp be Duchess of Alberaarle.t 
For a very dilFerent reasdn we could not pass oyer the lovely Mrs. 
Barry, Lord Rochester^ pupil, and the “ Mias Sara” of De Grammont’s 
Memoires t—all these, however, as well as Miss Hobart, Arabella 
Churchill, Mrs- Wettehhall, Lady HobartB, and even Lady Southesk, 
are missed* without being tegretted. But where is the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, the beautifiil and imperipus Louise de {^uerouailles, who 
for twel'fre'yeard governed the court and the councils of Charles'* 
Where is the beautiful Miss Ragot? Where is that laughter-loving, 
frolic-seeking gipsey, Miss Price ? ’^ere is that ]pv4tiy coquette, 
Lady Chesterfield, tradse guitar and greeir att^kiags ought to be hung 
up as relics in the Temple trf Venus ? Where i| tftie foscinating Italian 

* See her story in the“ MewoiTes de Rraiorniait,** where she is called Made- 
iQoiselle WanUestrfc. lt is related in fats bappkst style; 

t The house in 'iplk bf Albemarle was born, is sUll standing in a 

court behind the N#'C^ttrch| in tbe Straikl. |t is at this day, and has been ever 
since, a blacksmith’s forge. ^ , ,* 
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Hortense Maiic'mi, Duchess of Mazarine, ihc accomplished mistress of 
St. Evreraond* ? Where is the fair and gentle-spirited Miss Temple ? 
But,above all,---wlter8---0 where, in the name of all the loves and graces, 
is the brillimtv thfe elegant Frances Jennings ? she who, at once giddy 
and discreet, ii|>^^htly apd proud, robbed the mCfn pf their hearts and 
the women of their layefS-rbut never Ipat herself I Where is that trans¬ 
cendent form, which p^ledth^ idea of a young Aurora newly stepped 
upon earth—tlie fair face,; which eelipssed all that had yet appeared in 
this court of Beauties ? Where is the mouth '* gd n’etaU pas la plus 
petite, mms h plus hellc tuouche du monde f^’ Where i.s the ejctjuisite little 
foot, which, peephitg from beneath tlm serge petticoat, betra its fair 
owner, evetl vinder the disj;.uise pf 'an orange^girl ? Fancy, for a mo¬ 
ment, the sparkling Jennings in: the presehce-tharaber^ shaking the 
Duke df York's billets-doux out of her mufF; and while they fall in 
showers at her .feetj ia;^gioe her look of malicious surprise and sim¬ 
plicity ! imagine the';lobks the courtiers!, above all, imagine the 

looks of the Duke of York, and the looks of the poor Duchess, trying 
not to see what she dated not resent! 

Where is Nell Gwyn A question to be asked! It has been said, 
and universally believed, that her portrait once existed in the gallery at 
Windsor : hut eithelf this is a mistake, or it must long ago have been 
removed.i* I have seen in my time at least fifty portraits of Nell 
Gwyn, ofall sizes and complexions, black, brown, and fair, and bearing 
about as much resemblance to each other and the original, as Hecuba 
to Helen. It mky be as well to infortn the proprietors of these .voi- 
disant Nell Gwyhsi that the real Nell Gwyn (and we know but ofone) 
was a little, spriglitly,^^^4^^^^^ woman, with laughing blue eyes; a 

round, but beautiful face, and a small tufned-up nose. 1 have met but 
with one portrait answering dus description, and having, therefore, 
some pretensions to authenticity: it is in the p(^session of General 
Grosvenor, and is the'original: of the well-known print by Thane. 

There are some amusing notices of Nell Gwyn in “ Pepys’s Diary.” 
The worthy secretary seems to have had a sneaking kindness for 
“ pretty Nellyand records her charm§, and his admiration of them, 
with a sort of sly complacency. Burpet calls her “ the indiscreetest 
and wildest creature that eyer was m con^^ Mnd speaking of the 
King’s constant vattachment! to her,[he adds, “ but after all, he never 
treated her with the deccacies of a mistress.” last observation, by 
the way, is P twisted into a phrase of some obscuritythe truth is, 
that nothing can be added to the humorous and scandalous stories, of 
which she is the subject;; but a few words may be vmifiared in her 
belwlf. Nell Gwyn had a goodness of bearj, which survived all her 
excesses. SKe was wildland extravagant, hut not rapacidusior selfish 
—frail, not vicious; she never meddled with politics, nprmade herself 
the tool aSkaqihitious courtiers was never kppwn to have been 
tmfaithfuhtO the King ftpai the time he first Pioticeifier; “ but,” adds 
an author, who peprdier time, ‘‘ was 4* tnpeh distinguished l>y 

• There is io the StSffprii Gallery, aft exquisite pictare of the DuchesS of Ma¬ 
zarine and St. BVreinoyitj^ as y^rtuimitts and porooBa, 

t Her late Qtarlvrttc assurc^^^ wfit@rjitoh}g note, that in her 

memor)’ there had heen oo picture of Nell Gwyn at Iroiiieri nor any other 
than Uie fonrtceu which have hmi jpiUiiclilari*ed 
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her personal attacliment to CfmrJes, as her rivals were by their titleji 
and grandenr,” These qualities, with reason, endearedlier to the King, 
whose last thought was for her—“ Let not poor ^^elly starve!” This 
does not sound quite so well as “ 0 rny country !” but there are worse 
dying speeches upon records Bishop Burnet is piously scandalized, 
that the King should have reraentihered such “•a creature'’in such a 
moment. Some who are not bishops will, perhapSj consider this little 
trait among the few which redeem the sensual and worthless Charles 
from unqualified contempt and abhorrence. Hot should those who 
dwell on the flagitious life of Hell Gwyh forget to mention her exem¬ 
plary death : she died like a Magdalen, hunthle, contrite, and devout. 
Dr. Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, preached her 
funeral sermon; and when this was subsequently mentioned to Queen 
Mary, in the hope that it wouldinjure him in her estimation, and be a 
bar to his‘preferment, “ And Tvhat then ?” aij^ered she hastily—“ I 
have heard as much. This is a sign that^he poor unfortunate woman 
died penitent: for, if I can r?ad a man’s heart tlirough his looks, had 
she not made a pious and Christian Ond, the Doctor could never have 
been induced to speah well of her : * 

We have done with these fascinating Beautiesyet one word more. 
Horace Walpole, in speaking of this collection, says truly,—“The 
Beauties of Windsor are the Court ofPaphos, aftd ought to be engraved 
to illustrate the memoirs of its charming historiographer, the Count 
Hanulton.t Though it is fifty ye-ars since this was written, the Beau¬ 
ties of Windsor have never been brought before the public in a col¬ 
lected form. Six of them were engraved In mezzotinto, on a large 
scale, by Watson; but in these, the beauty of the faces is not well pre¬ 
served, and the charm of the colouring, of course, totally lost. A 
small set of heads was engraved to illustrate the^quarto edition of De 
Grammont, published by Harding in 1798 ; hut in povertif of execu¬ 
tion, diese are below contempt, and, in point, of resemblance, ahstflute 
libels on the originals. The King, it is said,-has refu.sed permission to 
have the pictures again engiiiVed; and, considering the wretched at- 
tempiK hitherto made, it is scarcely matter of wonder that his Majesty’s 
gallantry should be interested in Jiehalf of injured beauty. But does 
this prohibition extend to* the exquisite set of miniature copies, made 
by Mr. Murphy, for tlie late Princess Charlotte, and now, 1 believe, in 
the possession of Sir Gerard Noel? These, of pourse, .are private 
property; and, from the known character of the proprietor, we may 
presume they are at the service of tpry liberal puhlishcr of ^ to and 
spirit. 

A set of engravings of the Beauties of Winftsot, with one or two ad¬ 
ditional portraits of strikinig beauty and interest; of a to be bound 
up with the largeodition of De Gramthqnt, and tinted riser the ori¬ 
ginal pictures, wbiild be one of the most* splendid speculations ever 
undertaken, and could not fail of success ana encouragement, byth in 
England and in France. 

• Life of Archiusbop Tenison, t ATiecdotrs of Faintiug. 
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BECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE OE JOHN VkEEPFE.* 

- ' Written Iff/Idiimlf. . 

Mt second rut) ^as ^his : it irUo his queer head that 

I had written a better part for Quick than for hind;, who had hitherto 
carHed all my aiiaira so fainousl^ threw .him into such an ill 

humour with mei that, during the rehi^rsals, by Mr. Harm's advice I 
kept out of his sight as much as I dould; and yet when Edwin did 
perform TaHyho, his success was so decisive, that he was the first to 
thank me for having written for him thk flower of the tuif. Wiison 
distiuguished himself greatly in his ,character of Sir John Bull, as did 
Mrs.Webb in Lady Bull,;ahd little Mrs.’VVilson in Dolly Bull. Dolly 
Bull was afterwards most successfully acted by Mrs. Mattocks. \Ve- 
witzer, who in most complete!, did Colonel Epau¬ 

lette ; and Mrs. Kehn^^yj'as Mrs. Casey, was quite at home in her inn, 
the British Lion at Fontainebleau. The double tnjmvoque of Colonel 
and Taylor exceeded every laughable hop|. 

The next day I received the iollowing anonymous letter: 

To John Q’Keeffe,*Esq,. Tliiatre Iloyal, Covent Garden. 

** Sir,--^lt is a common circumstance for foreigners to ridicule our dressing 
and imitating: of French character. iJl'hey have now a fine opportunity of 
laughing at the dress of Wewitzer in * Fontainebleau’—1 mean his English 
dress. As I disapprove ofithe style of it, I vvill itieniion to you what iiertiaps 
■will induce you to make him alter it.' When 1 was at Paris, the rage for the 
English style of dress was at its height. Walking one morning in ihc 
Thuillericsj the Dnc de C—- (not de Chartres) joined me : 1 was In hoots. 
The Duke requested 1 would give himamir of English boots; and this %vav 
he dressed the next time 1 met him. ifait dressed a« dernier gout, with 
ear-rings, brown coat, broad green atifi white striped waistcoat, black velvet 
srnall-dothes, with my new neat low-topped English boots, This is fact. 
Or, if youdislikc thebbove French idea of an English dress, any dress but the 
pre.scnt orj^cwilzeT’s} foir which 1 w''ould dismiss my groom for want of a 
projier taste, every admiration of your wit and huinour, 

“1 am, with much cordiality, yours, &C. &c. &c. 

“ Bedford Coffee-house, Y 

11 at Night.” / » 

This being an anonymous letter, of course no notice was taken of it 
by either me or my friends. fc » 

In the writing of this opera I had sotne idea of going over to Fon¬ 
tainebleau mysdlf with my brother, and mentioned my intention to 
Mr. Harris, Mio iiiyised me to stay vvhere I was, and not think of 
groping my way on French ground. During the whole purse of ray 
thirty years’ acqUaintattce with Mr. Harris, his judgment was of that 
sterling cast .which mo^ly led tp happy fesliilts. His iadustry was 
unwearied. After labouring through perhaps a three hours’ rehearsal, 
his manner waf to iathnd in the centre of the stage, put Lis hands into 
his coat p2tte)l?, and thus give f :am. Bnw gofeg away—has any 

body any thing to say td' md ?" . This invitation, iuUy addressed to 
performers, prompfBr, bandi composer, cafp^ters, tailors, scene-men, 
kmp-men, scefle-^hif^rB, door-keepers, treasurer, and poet. .And 
here I may mehridn iShh Ledger—the trviSty, Useful, and honest John 

. . ,1ii . li rt .i ■■ II I N i.ii i . u i ■ ,11.1.11^-..«. '■ 'I V I ■ .. .I ^ 

* Continued from pnge 468. 
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Ledger—who was somewhat of the Will*Thomas mentioned in the old 
verses recording llie wits of Button’s coffee-house;— 

" ril tel) him so, sir, says Will Thomas, Will Thomaa,” 

In 17S4 a Reverend Doctor brought with him from Ireland, his na¬ 
tive country, five tragedies and five comedies, all to be acted at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden : he plagued me much'’to bring him to Mr. 
Harris at Knightsbridge; but before I could do So, the dpetor himself 
found means to slip through Hyde Park turnpike. The circumstances 
of tlieir interview 1. had from Mr; Harris himself, who thus humor¬ 
ously hit upon an effectual method to get rid of him and his ten plays. 

One of his tragedies was called ‘‘ Lord Russel 
comedies “Draw the long bow,” Mr* Harris received him at bis 
house with his usual politeness, and sat with great patience and much 
pain listening to tte Doctor reading one of ps plays tp him ; when he 
bad got to the fourth act, Mr. Harris remarkiRi that it was very fine 
indeed—excellent; but Doctor, don't yoa think it time for your hero 
to make, his appearance?”—-** Hero, Sir! what heroYour prin¬ 
cipal character, Lord Russel, You are ii;i tin? fGlirih act, and Lord 
Russel has not been On yet,"*—“ Lord Russel, Sir 1" exclaimed the 
Doctor; “ why, Sir, I have been reading to you my comedy of* Draw 
the long bow.”—“ Indeed! I beg you a thousand pardons for my 
dulness; hut I thought it was your tragedy of^‘ Lord Russel’you had 
been reading to me." The angry author started from his chair, thrust 
his manuscript into his pocket, and ran down stairs out of the house. 
Wlien I again met the Doctor, he gave a most terrible account of the 
deplorable state of the English ,|tage, when a London manager did not 
know a tragedy from a comedy. I laughed heartily at his chagrin so 
whimsically detailed to me, and he was aU astonishment and anger atray 
ill-timed mirth. This reverend gentleman (his dramatic mania ex¬ 
cepted) was a man of piety and learning ; and Lbclieve Mr. Harris’s 
witty expedient effectually cured him of prophane play-writing, ;^and 
changed a mad scholar into an edifying divine; He translated some of 
the books of Milton into Greek, which were, I understood, printed at 
Oxford, 

I never was at Bath, and yet have been frequently on the point of 
going there. Whilst Mr.,Colma*, senr, was tliere for his heaUh in 
1786,1 had the following letter from ^ ^ 

“ Bath, March 21, lysfi. 

“ My dear O’Keeffe,—I am iofry that; the eontinuation of Toll’s illness 
stops your journey, aud wish he could have come with you as a New Baili 
Guide. Go bn with yo^r piece, at leas^ and be assured that there is no idea 
of any change in the preseat admimstralioii. BepOrt ip a for 1 

am told bhe'*has lately given roe a secoiul slroki^ thougb iSave been ever 
since my arrival to the present mo%nt in a state of effectual 

recovery. I have this day begun to'bathe; and if the bath anjjicrs as well 
as the pump has atiivered, 1 shall ascend the throne W-ithdlit stumbling or 
tottering, and wield the-sceptre with a hand as firm and steady as at any 
period of my turbulent reign. TPoot Harris, | hear frorii good au tnorily, has 
been, very ill indeed, but hasTor some time betai pronounced out of danger. 

“ i am not sorry you will summer it at Barnes, as you, will, I hope; often 
visit your neighbour at Richmond, who will run there as often as possible, 
and from whom, you will always find a. hearty welcome. With good wishes 
to you and ToUenham, I reiham, deaf O’Keeilc, 

.“ Yours most truly, G. Coj-maji. 
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V I iu>vv qwitled Bfiriies, and i^imoted to London, whsre I took a house 
ill Charlotte-street, POrtland-place, then the .last house but one next 
the cross street nearest the fields on the left hand. This I ftnihished 


entirely new, according to my own taste in those affairs, and en¬ 
joyed the society of nay brother and friends; my children came home 
during their holiday^ and greatly added to my domestic comfort. My 
brother, who always had a knack of funning to Paris and back again 
to London onefe or twice a year (some relaxation to his studies as a 
minature painter), persuaded roe to send my son to Paris for education. 
I consent^, and he took both tny children to France, Tottenham he 
placed by tny desire at the College du Plessisy belonging to the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris; and Adelaide at Montreuil-S^^^^^ in the convent of 
St, AustfCberte, Where they remained till the French revolution broke 
out, when ! sent for them back again to England. 

I accompanied mytiferOther and my children as far as Dover; and 
leaving them to cross \he fjtraits to Calais together, 1 went with my 
niece to Margate, where I took M Pratt the poet, I was told 
.afterwards, had forpiexly lodged in the same house. Many years be¬ 
fore, 1 knew Pratt in Dtlhlin. He was then a young man of a pro¬ 
mising genius for the dramaj and, as such, came over as a bird of pas¬ 
sage with Mr. Thomas Sheridan. Pratt played in Dublin by the 
mime of Courtenay Melraotb. He came out in the part of Mark 
Antony. Sheridan did' Brutu.s. Sheridan's terms were half the pro¬ 
fits over the charges for a certain number of nights, and thirty pounds 
if he acted for the benefit of any of the performers. Pratt soon after 
where he broflglit out a tragedy, called ‘‘The 
Fair Cii^assfanj” at Dfury Lane, with ku^ I liked his poems of 
‘‘Sympathy” and‘‘ Huroanity.’’ 

in Charlotte-street, I coroposecl a grand spectacle for Covent Gar¬ 
den, calkid “ OiftaiV’ the incidents, characters, &c. appl'opriiji'te to the 
newly-di.scGvered isllmds in the southern hemisphere, and cloaiug with 
the* apotheosis of Captain Cook. The Jffcct of this piece was most 
happy. Shield’s raelddfes were beautifully wild, as suiting bis ronjantic 
theme; and the dresses and scenery were done from drawings of Mr. 
Webber,-the artist, Whd had made the voyages with Captain Cook. 
Willi Mr. Webber and Crnnitipdore Phillips, I bad much conversation 
on the.subject. LaathBrbburg plaSined the scenery. He had pre¬ 
viously invebtod traniparebt kceruu'y--^ sunshine, fire, vol¬ 

canoes, &c., as also breakiig the scene |nto several pieces by the laws 
of perspective, showing miles and miles distance. Before his time, the 
teck was one broad flat, the whole breadth and height of the stage. 
“ Omai” was acted forty iiights the first se^soli. LoUtherbourg had 
one hundred |>6ondB for4i8 designs, and I another hundred pounds for 
the composition of the piece, besides^ sale of my itongs, which 
brouglit isA about forty jpotinds,* One of the most favourite—“ Ye 
chiefs of the ocean, your daurels throw by,”,was sung by Brett, and 
addressed to all the South Sea island Umpriors at the close of it ^ dur¬ 
ing which last scene, a picture of Captain Cook was exhibited on the 
stage. Wewiteei:, who performed one of these warriors, came out with 
a kind of grand extempore declaration, as if it was the original lan¬ 
guage of some of the islands: tiiis had a sham English tramslation. 
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which ^vas printed in the book of the songs. Wewitzer did this piece 
of pomposo wontlerfidiy well. * 

I next brought out a two*act piece, “ The Blacksmith of Antwerp," 
in which 1 fancied .! had wiritten good parts for Edwin,*: Quick,.and 
Wilson, in the charnctnrs of Otho, Jacob, and Dipemheck ', but it did 
not stretch beyond a third night. The subject was the well-known 
story of Love changing Quintin Matsys from a hracksmith to a painter. 
A copy of his picture of the Two Misers, whichrobtained him his mis¬ 
tress from her father, was shown on the stage. The original piciure, 
painted by Quintin Matsys, is, I believe, at Windsor Castle. 

Early in life i was travelling in the North of Ireland, and stopped at 
an inn at Antrim, where 1 asked my landlord to share my bottle of 
claret (ray way), as I liated to sip Ao/uf. Suddenly a figure tripped past 
the parlour-window, in light blue silk-eoat, hair full powdered, 

///Y/j', red-hceied shoes, and sillf-stockings, a f^hionable sword by his 
side, and flourishing sword-knot. This watw to wards the end of 
December. - * 

I started to the windowr, and lobked after him. “ What’s that V* 
J asked my host. “ Indeed, Sir, ,'tis only a ILief of a Frenchman, 
come from ^’aris with* others of his trimi and they have brought our 
landlord’s orders to us, to pay our rents to them; but the devil a 
rap halfpenny will we pay but some paying-stones, and a bit of 
mud, and the value of an unboiled potatoe,or so; and here they 
have been five or six weeks, and there they keep our landlord in 
Paris, where they got hold of him by the Connaught five and the knave 
of clubs, and they have put him in the stone jug, and we wish to our 
souls he was here at home w^ us again, ay, though the day is so 
cold, clambering over Cairn Toglrer, or taking a bottle of Latore at 
Sliane’s Castle." 

The public, the managers, the performers, and* I, owe to this acci¬ 
dental incident, and ray host’s account of the Fnench sharper and the 
Irish nobleman, ray two-act piece of “The Prisoner at Lprge,’’ wjiich 
was brought out at the nayraarket in 1783 with great success. 
Williamsop did Lord Esmond, and Mrs. Stephen Kemble Adelaide, 
botli pcufect characters; and Edwin played Muns wdtlv his accustomed 
spirit of high comi(^|lity. I had the piece printed, mid received thirty 
pounds for ray copyriglit, “Thr* Prisoner at Large" has often been 
acted at Covent-garden Theatre, When “ The Prisoner at Large" w-as 
first published (singly), I received from Edwin the following letter :— 

From Mr^ Enwfiv to Mr, 

“Dear Sir*—1 request you to accept my thanks for your very elegant and 
))olite mention of uie itf the publication of ‘ Tlje Prisoner at Largeand beg 
you and youi» friends to rist assured 1 think my«clf highly honoured by i(, 
and that if 1 have the happipess to experience the applause of tbe.public, it 
is derived from the humour of your pep, and your judgment in knowing 
how to write for ' /y:,' 

“1 am, dear Sir, with the greatest respepIpiW your abilities, your much 
obliged servant, ! * ' Joiiir Edwin, 

“ Piazza Coyeut-Garden, * 

Sept. 1211), 1788." .. : 

FLaving long had it in ideu to do a seqfael to “ The Poor Soldier,” I 
completed it, and called it “ Love io a Camp, or Patrick in Prussia," 
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My point was the grand review atBreslaw by the Prussian king, Fre¬ 
derick the Second, under whom our present. Duke of York had part of 
his military education. Shield composed the music, and the piece be¬ 
came a great favourite with the public. Some years after, when the 
King went to the play for the first time on his recovery, and command¬ 
ed “Love in a Camp,’' thinking it a fair occasion of joyful congratula¬ 
tion to the kingdom,' ! added a speech to the character of Captain 
Patrick, which liiiy old friend dphnstone spoke with powerful effect, 
and it produced from tlie audiencO the most loyal effusions. 

Of aU .tlie high Jokes in “ Love in a Camp,” and, begging pardon for 
my vanity, it has its share, Mr. Harris’s favoorite line was, “ Kick the 
cat out of the way,” this being part of the preparation to receive the 
great Prussian .Marshal FBrhbellin at Habib.; Flourish’s head-quarters 
at Bre8law,j; Mr. Harris purchased the cojiyright from me for fifty 
guineas, and I had ray^sixth night as ahthor. 

in 1786, coming intmlfoy pariour^^i Stafford-row, Buckingham-gate, 
tired witli my walk, apdjhy spirit Weariad by a long rehearsal, I found a 
gentleman lookiitg close at 6 picture which hung up; he bowed, 
and tlien went again lb'the ,picture, iooke at me, and said sotnetiiing, 
I don't know what. We were completely at cross purposes: my eyes 
could not distinguish his features, and bisears could not hear ray voice; 
he was deafi and I could not seb. ,In the midst of our embarrassment, 
my landlord came in to Ibe room, and addressing him very respectfully, 
yet loud, said, “ Mr. —^4; the picture-dealer, lodged up-stairs.” The 
stranger then turned to me, made many apologies, and went out of my 
parlour. When he had left the house, 1 asked my landlord who the 
gentlemab was. He answered, “ Sir Joshua Reynolds.” I then too 
late regrettedf>mucli my not having known this before, that I might 
have enjoyed a little more of his cbmpany, as I greatly admired the 
works of his pencih Fortunate, thbught 1 at that moment, that nnj 
infirmity was not on side of the question! 

\ two-act^piege of mine, ‘^The ManVl^h at Govent- 

garden Theatre in 1788, was dismisscd by the audience as soon as the 
curtain rose—not a Word was heard. Every haberdasher 'fr^ Ham¬ 
mersmith to Bow, and from the Elephant and Castle to HigliDury-barn, 
filled the bbuse j the mai-milliners’shops all over town were shut up at 
three o’clock, and the owner were rtsolved^to have their own way for 
once in dramatic choice. II was remarked, but too late, thht giving it 
that title was beating the drum for certain condemnation. I was in 
one of the upper private boxes with Wdliatti v!,ewis, who told me (Mr. 
Harris being out of town) that, in case of the llightest opposition, hi.s 
orders wore not to repeat the piece ; and so walked out oT shop—the 
Man Milliner I Thougl^this failure gave me •little cobcerujvty^ I was 
forced to work close, to retrieve lost time^ and 1 soon finished a five- 
act comedy “ The I’Jague of Riches.” This..! fbok to Mr. Colman : 
he i^d not uke it. r I ofiere^ to cu t6 three bets—^to two acts. 

“ No, no hopbi!bt all in itwill do no good j you will hevet bring it 
into an j, form likely to succeed. Very'sorry, O’Keeffe, but try at 
, another piece;*' birn, what Was true, that a five-act comedy 

was a thing of too ihucb labour to be given up in despail by its author, 
and that I wbald inake an effort that it should yet succeed in some 
sljaiJe or bffjbr, 1 took the MB . Itbme with me, and, i^ the vexation of 
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llie moment, putting my fingers over, incidents, pages, and wl^le 
.scenes, lopped *oft’ three acts, wrote songs in the course of a few days, 
had the whole copied fair by my amanuensis^ and sent it to Mr. Harris, 
with its new title—*'The Farmer.” It was .acted forty nights the first 
season. All the performers were in high spirits wMi their parts. Ed¬ 
win’s Jemmy Jumps, and Mrs. Maitocks’s Betty lllackberry, w'cre tin: 
liighest treat the publie had been gratified with for some time. Blanch¬ 
ard sung my ” Ploughboy,” and ^Darley Iny song of “ Ere round the 
huge oak,” with great: applause, 1 had previously written the latter 
song, at Mr. Harris’s request, for Reinhpld, who did Fuir|eld, to 
sing it in “ The Maid of the Mill^" that character having nb song. 
Michael Arne had then the conduct of the Covent-Garden musicals, 
aud set this song. witlf fiye iaore thht rwrote upon the savne ocoasion. 
So i though t it now' but justice to myself to take it into my o wn piece. 
Mr. Harris purchased my night for one huadr^ pounds^ and gave me 
fifty pounds more for the copyright, besidegwhi#.ho allowed me to 
sell Daly a copy for fifty pounds. \ . ' 

Mr. jColrnan was one of the first df my friendbito wish me joy on the 
success of “ The Farmer,” but seemed entirely to forget I had first 
offered it to him, and was vexed and disappointed when I reminded 
him I had done so as a five-act comedy Called “ The Plague of Riches." 
—“ No, no, O’Keeffie, don’t talk to me in that way, I don’t know 
what you offered me of Riches, @iid Plagues'j^jbut as to Farmers, you 
never offered me fAsr Farmer.” 

It was during the first run of " The Farmer” I had an interview witli 
Mr. liarmis, the king’s page. Mr, Harris, who always dined at the 
theatre on the command nights, sent for me to his own private room, 
where, over a glass of wine, be introduced me to little Ramus. 'J'his 
interview (unsouglit by me) proceeded from a good-natured intention, 
and a look-forward on my road of life, of Mr. Harris, well knowing how 
precarious the trade of a dramatic writer was. f '■ 

Ramu^ was a great favourjt^ with the King; and whilst we were over 
our wine, their majesties wet'e diverting themselves with the scene be¬ 
tween Valentine and Jemmy Jumps, where both are borrower^ and 
neither lenders. ■ 

On die" demise of Whitehead, I hadan interviewwith Ford S.alisbury 
(then Lord Chamberlain) ig Arlington-street, and a.sked him to make 
me poet laureat, With much complacency he told me, he had not the 
smalhrst objection ; but that he had previously given his promise to- 
another. This was the learhcd Dr. Warton. So I put in no more 
c laims for the Daphne tvleath, Mr. Pye deservedly succe(?ded War- 
ton; and my son’s sqjiool-fellow at Westminster, Robert • Southey, is 
now adorned by, and adorns the laurel. # ^ ' 

In 1783, 1 produced, .at Covent Garden theatre, a piece, called 
" Tantara-rara Rogues :all,’’ founded oft a play* o^,the same 

title : the best actors in it,hut it foib^v While "A ill humour 
of the audience was at iff Imight; thb perfosS^f whft did Carty, was 
’ puzzled a long time at 6peni]ag .a desk--4'Some errpr of the scene-men—■ 
for it was clumsily contfiybd; add thif delay raised the clamour of 
hisses to such a height as not to be abated,' Sk» the " Rogues’’ rnade a 
clear stage ; antJ I consd^myselfiwdth tljf idea, that after fU it was 

jipie—yoL. xyi.-.Nof ‘ ’ 
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onl^y a tninslatioiv, and that I deserved my defeat, by turning “ rogue” 
niyseU’, and stealing from the French, though the English audience 
would not be the receiyera. 

A pantomime, which I tirst called “ Harlequin Gulliver,” and then 
“ Friar Bacon," came out at Covent garden. This same “.Gulliver'’ 
entertainment had the big people of Brohdignag, and the little Gil- 
drig; the little people ofIjiliput, and the big Quinbus Flesttin. I had 
a good deal of so% and dialogue iq it, with a kind^b^^ Liliputian pay- 
lianient, for whijeh a nUraber of children were trained, and their 
speeches ■taught them, I was offered hy Mr. Harris fifty pounds for 
the pantbftiime; bitt having heard that nay friend, Mr. M. P. Andrews, 
had received One hundred pounds for a pantomime of his, called “ The 
Enchant^ Castle,” Ffancied 1 had as good to a .hundred as 

any member of parliament; and expressed as much, although I gave 
every credit to M. P. Andrews for his entertaining opera of “Sum¬ 
mer Amusements.” whiclsii, was brought out, with the greatest success, 
at tl«rHayrnarket, in lt81 ,* but my old acquainm^^ Barlow, the 
then treasurer, told T was wrotig; and the treasurer is a man to be 
believed: besides, I knew Barlow was iny staunch friend, and J had a 
great respect for the of Mr. Andrews; so I pocketed my 

fifty pounds, and said no more about it. 

At Mr. Harris’s desire, I composed a grand piece of action; the 
subject, the Siege of Trpy, which opened at the giving up the daugh¬ 
ters of ChalcaS, and ended with foe wooden horse adventure, Troy in 
flames, the death of Priam, &c. In this piece also I bad dialogues, 
a pleasing foow of Paris’s dressing-room, the taking leave of Hector 
and hi.s wife; Ac. I also worked up another dramatic romance-—" Va- 
lentine arid Orsonbut on account of the great expense foe theatre 
must incur in an attempt to produce them, they were both given up; 
and .1 set joyfully to work on something more to my wishes—a threc- 
act opera, I finished foe whole of the dialogue, and sent it to Mr. 
Haaris before I began upon the songs. He wrote me word it had 
good stuff in it, to Write the songs without delay, and as fast as I 
wrote focini to send them to Shield to set to music. 1 did so ; and, 
when complete, called my opera “ The Highland Reel.” 

Lewis read die piece, as usual, to the performers, in the green-room- 
I kept away, hut within hearing of the laugh. Meeting Mr. Harris on 
the stage, when the reading was over, he arid I alone, I said with 
becoming diffldence,^*^ I think the reading has gone off tolerably.” 
“Tolerably! call ynii it ?" he said; “ I never Heard such mtolerable 
peak of laughter ftom iUny i^lhrmem^ first reading of a piece, 

in raylife.’’ ; He foook me by foe hand, anft partbd in happy 
spirits. The opera name out shortly after; and the public were of the 
same opinion wifo the performers as to its comic merits.^^ It was acted 
thirty nig^tfoe fimt seaWin. Mr. it three hun- 

dred.and ®y|uineas.':, 

Miss Fonfiifellia did the bold, high-spWited Maggy, well; it.was her 
first appeafance on any ntage; and a nie<^ ot Mrs- Kennedy’s, a Miss 
Reynolds, |her firsi appearance al^^^ quiet, modest 

Jenny. Tim music up of irieilodTes ofiAllan Ramsay, Grt^try, 

Corn, and Shield. Edwin came out, wifo all his whim, in Shelty the 
piper, as did Quick, in Mac Gilpim Blarichtard did Clirirley arch and 
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well. Frank Aikin, in the Lahti of Cob, the heid of iils clan, was 
])routHy characteristic; and Charles Bannister,, in Serjeant Jack, liad 
Handel’s grand drura rnarch to vociferate. 

I was at The Highland Reer’ with some friends the first night, in a 
dark slip, even with the Shilling-gallery, In thg midst, o? the high glee 
of the audience, two men, who sat before me, untonscious that the 
author was within hearing, were layinff wagers with each other, tliat it 
would never he acted after that night, jl vras so vexed at their ab¬ 
surdity and ill-natare, that when the curtain drapped, with loud peals 
of applause, I w^as tempted to Stretch oivt my hands, knock their two 
heads together, and run away. Soon after 1 received a letter from a, 
younger brother of m,y Mend Wiiliam/Egart, at jEdihburgh :-— 

“ From Mr. George ; 

EdinMrgh, 

“ Dear Sir,—With sincere and heartfelt^ satilfaerido heg leave to con- 
gralulate you on the great siaxess pf your ‘ Highiand Reel j* which, from 
every account, both public and priratdjhas added tjew fame to that you had 
before acquired. The accounts here are exijavagahtJy favourable ; and sin¬ 
cerely do I hope the profit may be equal to the merit of the piece; Wishing 
«t may long continue a fashionable dance; and that Fortune may ever attend 
you as yout partner in many such happy ptoductioiis, 

' ■ I am,-&c.-- 

* '^Georgk Kg/vn.” 

“ To John O’KEErFE, Esq.*’ 

My five-act comedy of “ The Toy, or Hampton Court Frolics,” 
(.which I afterwards cut down into three acts, ealledj ‘ ■ The lhie of the 
I)ay’') came out next. Mr. Harris gave me for eights and copyright 
three hundred and fifty guineas. The Christmas produced, 

at Covent Garden, a very successfal pantomime,* called“ Aladdin, or 
the Wonderful Lamp,” founded on the'Arabian Nights. Also a piece 
from the same Oriental sourtw,tailed“ The Little Hunchback,or Fro¬ 
lics in Bagdad.” 

Thus, in one season, I brought out a five-act comedyy a three-act 
opera, a two^act afterpiect* * pantomime; all successful Dryden 
could not lurnish the theatlhMth 0^^ therefore, though 

no Dryden, i may be aRowed, et least; to exult on the score of 
industry^io get a little ready money. 6 _ 

About this time Mj*. Harris thought of an English 

theatre at Paris; and T wrote two addresses^^Lewis, one to be 
spoken on this opening o^,(ho tlieatre the other to the London 
audience oa his returtii, from Ftafice v b^^^ dropped, and my 

addresses wept no nearerithe stage than Lewisis dressing'Woom. 

In 1789, oij| his Majesty's going Cathedral, I brought 

out a little piece, fufi of t|him 4 nd joy, called “ The Loyal Bfodeau" for 
Mrs. Mattocks’s benefit^iutdmy imipose W£;p in show¬ 

ing my own ioyadty, an|4 M so cxceR^t an actreis. I laid the 
scene at the top of Ludgate l^ill;—it had many pretty songs and comic 
characters. 1 fiext pa^cci a thme^iw;^^ called “The Czar s’’ 

it came out at ;Covent Gardenifor M|s. Billing benefit night. I 
had my third arid sixth’ night, and diongM it was taking its run, when 
one morning passing thixiugh Newport Market,^to my dismay and sur* 
prise I saw skewered oh. a pendant sheep's bach a large play-bill, an- 
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nouncing anoilier play for that e^’oning, which sliowed hie that mine 
was stopped. 

The music ivas fine, some of it original Russian airs, and others com- 
posedhy iShield. Mrs. Billington introdiiced into it Handel’s “The 
Prince unable to conceal his pain,” and sung “ No harm to know it, 
you know,” written by me for Otto iCesa, and set by Shield. John 
Johnstone, who had not at that time stepped into an Irish brogue,,, 
looked “ Colonel Le Fort” admirably^ and sung in true falsetto style; 
and Mrs, Martyr for the 6rsl time sung “ Bold Chanticleer proclaims 
the dawn;^—the tliought was Shield’s, who wished me to write a hunt¬ 
ing bravura,: which he would adapt in his composition to her Staccato 
style and voice. Xncledonhas since laid hold of it, and with great effect 
warbled it all over the world, only altering the dog’s name from. 

' “ Fleet Ringwood,” to “ Old Towlcr.” And with all deference to my 
excellent friend Shield’s tiste, I must say the song, both in words apd 
music, is better adapted for a fnan than a woman.* 

During the writing of “ The Czar” I went to Deptford-doc^yavd, 
not to see the ships on tfie st#)cks, but to lay in my stock of information 
for my imperial ship'iVTight, Peter the Great; and to see the small 
house where he resided, one door of it opening into the Dockyard, an(F 
another into a little lane. Some years after I vos going to town in the 
Richmond stage, a Russian gentleman, in tlie suite of the ambassador 
(for whom he had been to take lodgings on Eichraond Hill) was my 
fellow-passenger, and amongst other information told me that the^'zar 
Peter used to cross the Thames, and pass an hour or so on a little 
bench at the door of a small ale-house at Blackwall. When Peter left 
England, the landlord had a sign of him painted, and hung up at his 
door. In lapse of time this sign was neglected, and thrown among 
rubbish. This gentleman heard something of the circumstance, went 
to Blackwall, enquired, found, purchased, and had this identical old 
paiRted board sent over to Petersbtirgh to the late Emperor Alexander. 

In “ The Czar’T had-m^ the part of Couvanski (without songs) 
for Lewis ;*but notwithstanding the great addition his popularity re¬ 
ceived from his acting Lackland in “ Fontainebleau,” nothing could 
prevail on him to appear agJiin in an opera, and Couvanski wa.s cast 
(I believe, against his will) to Blancvjard, fprwhom to display his dis¬ 
tinguished accora|)lishments of dancing and fencing, I wrote a song, 
which was capitally set by Shield. 7 

In the summer of 1789 I brought out at the Haymaiket Theatre a 
musierd entertainment, in tw'O acts, “ The Basket Maker,” founded on 
the old story of the Basket Maker and the Gentleman. Tlmugh strongly 
cast by Mr, €olman, itevent ofFvpithout attrmion :--! h%d50/. fpr it. 

I received the following letter li’om Mr. Golman the younger, on my 
first sendieg the piece to him 

** Dear O’Keeffe.-^You'''letter reached roe Utisiinoniing ;—I feel at lliis 
lime as bold at reeling as you are at writ|t)g } therefore send me the piece 
while my aouragC is up, ancf I will fall on inuroediately. 

' “ Your’s truly, G. CotMAN, 


* It is-a sbifrular fSct, tbat ftt the very moment of dictating tliesc liues for the 
“sressf the St. James’s Chroolelc was, as usual, Irrougbt to me from the Post-office, 
and with deep regret 1 heard read to me an account of the death of Incledoo, at 
\Vor{rc!<t:er.-.-We<ii»e.sday, 3 o’clock, Feb. iSth, }82(). 
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Answer me, burning Stars of nigh I! 

Where is the ^Spirit gone, 

That, past the reach oi human slgluy ■ ; 

Even as a breeze hath flown ? 

—And the Stars answer^ me—“ We roll 
In light and power on high, 

But, of the never-dying soul. 

Ask things that cannot die I” 

O many-toned and chainless 'W^ind! 

Thou art a wanderer free ; 

Tell me if its place const find, 

Ear over mount and sea? 

—-And the Wind inunnur’d in reply— 
“Thebluedeeplhavecrqss’d,- 
And met its barks and biljlows high, * 

But not what thpn hast lost. 

Ye Clouds that gor^Ously repose 
Around the setting sun, • 

Answer! have we a home foi^those 
Whose earthiv race has run ? ,, 

—The bright Clouds an-swer'd^—“ Wc dcfiari. 

We vanish from the skVj 
Ask what is deathless in thy he^rt, 

For that which cannot die 1" 

Speak then, thou Voice of God within. 

Thou of the deep low tone! 

Answer me througn life’s restless din, * . 

Where is the Spirit flown? 

—And the Voice answer’d—“Be thou still! 

Enough to know is given; 

Clouds, Winds, and Stars, t/tefr task Tulfil, 

Thine is to trust in Heaven!” * F. H. 


CHINESE JESTS. 

32i Thanh you jhr your money, sir ; it has (lone me great service .— 
One that had the prospedt of # judicial correction hanging over him, 
hired a heighhouring fellow to appear before the magistrate in his 
stead, and gave him two shillings. The fellow, touching the silver, 
undertakes the business WlHiagly, and goes to the justice-hall. Upon 
being brought forward, the magistrate sharply orders him thirty blows 
of the banmoo. After receiving a few well-laid-on, h|; finds the pain 
excessive, «,nd, drawm*g out the paper of uilver, conveys it secretly 
into the beadle’s hands, as a bribe to engage him to strike gently. As 
soon as released, he rejoins his employer; and with many demonstra¬ 
tions of gratitude, returns him thanks, saying, “ Your'inoney has saved 
my lifej sir; if it had not J>een for lAaf, the blows would hjive gone 
near to kill me.” « 

33. Did your A woman miscarried at seven 

months, and produced a son. Thehusband was uneasy, fearing they 
should never be able to rear him, nt)t live to grow up, 

and was always askbg q^uestiom peop^^ Sh- 
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ting'with a friend one day, and the conversation corning tfound to this 
point, says the friend, “There’s nothing in seven months is safe 
enough: tny grandfather was a seven months' child.”—“ Was he?” 
says the other, eagerly I “ and did he live to be a man ?'’ 

Si i The kgs of a henck must haxe crofc4 dowwards.—Many of 
our villagers are in the habit of using forked branches of trees to make 
legs for their benches i-for so they get them ready fashioned to their 
bands. A farmer, finding one of these legs broken, sends Ms servantf 
into the wood to Jjook him out another, and bring it bomei After 
spending the whole day, the servant returns empty-handed. The mas¬ 
ter is angry, and begins to scoldi *'As to forked branches, sir, there 
were forked hrantdies enough,” says the servant; “but I could not 
find one that would be of any use to us ; for they all of them grew 
with the fork upwards,” ^ 

85. AU light in Me sack,-^h. woman, surprised by her husband, had 
just time to hide her gallaift in,a sack, and set Mm up against the wall 
The man, coming ip, asks, “ What is there in this sack?” The 
woman, taken suddenly/ is confused ; and hesitates a moment for an 
answer. The gallant, afraid she would blunder, calls out from the 
inside of the sack, ; “ Nothing but rice,” 

S6. Something else at the end of it.—A man was undergoing the 
punishment of the Congj/c* for Tkief s Collar ;) an acquaintance, passing 
by, asks him what he hdd done to get himself into such an awkward 
scrape. Says the man, “ I was walking along on the road, and ^aw an 
old hay*band rope lying on the ground: I thought it w'as of no use to 
any body ; s6 foolishly picked it up and took it home with me—and 
that has brought me to this sad pass,” “ What 1 for only picking up a 
lmy-band?^wbere’8 the great offence of that?—whatcoidd make them 
so severe with you ?’', “ Nothing,^' replies the man, “ that I know of; 
only that there was a lijttle thing tied at die end of it.” “ What thing ?’’ 
“ One ox ; and that a very snjallone.” 

Sf. Hay) he sneezes I Qh my Jade of a yiftlr^K tutor, being returned 
home for the vacation, was silting widi his wife, when the conversation 
happened to turn upon sneezirig, and that, when a person’s nose itches, 
'tis a sign somebody is talking of him behind his back.—“ In our 
school-room, atray patron’s,! used to tie very much given to sneezing,” 
says the husband. “ Ay, that’s because 1 was always thinking of you 
here at home,” replies she, The holidays being over, lie prepares to 
return to his employment; and at dawn of day takes leave of his wife, 
and gets into the boat. The young boatman, roused by the morning 
beams of the sun striking against bis face, sneezes several times suc¬ 
cessively. “ ©h wife, wi|e!” exclaimed the neftled schoolmaster, with 
a8]>erity, and stamping with his foot against the floor of his cabin,! 
“ I ilon’t like this at all,*—What ! no sooner am I out of the house, 

,11 I ■■ I .,..-- ■ ■ - ,r-r ■ —- 1— , _1, 

. * The Canguc is a disagreeable, awkward, heavy, projectiag collar, put round 

' the uccliKof a dclioqucipt^aBd left there permanqjitly for hours, Vor days, or even 

t to the nt%B of Iwis^bnildipg and watcr-travelUng, the (thinese are centuries and 
centuries before us, Tjhcir boats, light, manageable,sballow-draiighted, varnished, 
watertight, huve, all,of diSmii even the stnallcst, a cabin built on them, of reason¬ 
able height, and fiufhished with door, windows, bench, table, mat, lockers, &c. &c. 
so- as to be thorotighly coiafbt'tiible to a native, and vciy conifortablo to any uu- 
prc^Ubsesscdforcigner. 
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out there ^ovi me .— up at the window, peeping out—and can’t keep^our 
eyes and thoughts off the boatman !” 

38. iVhat if it; had ?—A man was stooping down to a box, and tlirust 
himself out d posteriori, rather awkwardly. His Bon-in-law, who hap¬ 
pened to come into the room just at the time, goes up, and gives him 
a punch behind. The father-in-law was very‘angry* Says the young 
man, "I beg pardon, sir; I thought it had been ray mother-in-law,” 
After allowing a night to intervene, the father-in-law nekt morning 
orders his son-in-law before him, and.gravely addresses him as follows ; 

“ Young man, I have been turning this matter over in my mind a good 
deal since yesterday; and after a night’s reflecting upon it,! must say, 
that even if it Aftd been yonr inolher-in-law, still it would have been 
highly improper.”* 

39. No bearing these fat paikniSi—k doctor got into trouble by the 

unexpected death of a patient, taw was‘threatened. At last the mat¬ 
ter was arranged by the doctor’s iengaging^to fiirnish 'bearers for the 
funeral at his own expense. But where should he find the money for 
that? He was as poor as a rat r and his whole household consisted 
only of himself^ his wife, and bis two ?!ons. Well; they four, poor 
souls, undertook the burden. At midway the doctor (unused to carry 
his patients so far) began to tire, and to curse the day when he first 
studied phy.sic : the toiling wife to scold and upbraid him for bringing 
his family to such grinding misery; the yobngest son, tottering mi- 
de%the weight, and with his slender limbs and shoulders seeming un¬ 
able to support it, threatened every instant to give way and break 
down. The eldest son, who was tnore composed, wiping the sweat 
off his brow, and turning a grave face to his father, say,s, “Father, 
you see how we are put to it; in future do pray pick out leaner pa¬ 
tients.” , 

40. Your dog has got the pavi>s, Sir.—A deaf man “went to make a 

call. On entering his friend’s court-yard, a little pet dog, that was 
sitting at the further corner of it, began opening upon him, and yap{)ed 
incessantly. The gentleman looks at the dog, but passes on without 
minding him, and is ushered in to the master of the house, ylf'tcr 
(he usual salutations and enquiries, he remarks to his host, “Surely, 
Sir, that little dog of your’s to|i8t be unwell; or else he had no sleep 
last night.”—“ What makes you think so?” says the host, straining at. 
the top of his voice in order to make his guest hear. “AH the time 1 
was paAng through the yard, I observed he did nothing but gape and 
yaw his mouth about.” - 

- ^- - -----: -- 

• The palpable disrespeiy;, effrontery, iropudence, aadpolmonnme of such aii ac¬ 
tion as gividg a fillip behind to a mother-in-law While 5toopin|[, is So utterly in¬ 
congruous (in the miifd of any decent Chinese) with the idea of requiring time to 
makcupthe mind on it, as torender the temperate gravity of this wise decision very 
tickling. Manners in England being less restrained, particularly among the com¬ 
mon people, this ihcongruity does nut strike us)S( 0 >foi'ciblyi But the reader is re¬ 
quested to bear in mind (what already has been hinted at^ that if he can but feel * 
secure of a jest’s being witty at home in its own country, the less it appears so 
here, abroad, the greater the information it copvsys. So that if by good luck he 
should find one that has a story in it, bilt nP Joke at all, he is not to laugh on any 
account, but to feel particulaily thankful to the, selector for furnishing him with 
one more point of comparison iMd contrast the manners of the two coun¬ 

tries. 
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i'ARlt IN HIS LATTER VEAllS* * 

In my last paper I observed that Parr would have been a poet, had 
lie fallen in love witli ivomen instead of books. A friendj on reading 
it, has since told me that Parr’s first literary attenrpt was a drama, the 
copy of which he.afterwiards lost; thus corroborating the opinion I bad 
expressed respecting his being peculiarly susceptible of the impreSsions 
which belong to tlie poetic temperament. 

Many persons are mistaken respecting Parr’s mannef-^it had not the 
least tiirctute of iU-nature about it, nbr did he ever exhibit wantonness 
of severity. He disliked being bored, as he occasionally was, by per- 
.sons who made pretensidns to understanding things of wliicb they knew 
nothing; and when they nersevered against his endeavours to set them 
right, he would frequently, crush them at a blow, as they deserved. 
I'lsc self suflicient ignoramus before such a man as Parr was fair game; 
those really ignorant he wdvtld jnstruct in the kindestmanner, but, as 
he once observed, respecting an individual of the former class whom he 
had castigated: “ Thai man has no excuse for being a fool—Nature did 
not neglect Ivim.” / V ‘ , 

About the time of the execution of Thistlewood and his associates, 
sitting w'ith him in his library and talking of their desperaterutenipl 
aiid of the disturbedistate of the country, he said the leading on starving 
men to the extreme vergtf of crime, in the way they appeared to have 
been led, indicated fear an<| weakness; they should have been crushed 
at onee, arrested in mid career. He attributed tbat, and other measurt s 
of a similar cbaracier, to W'ant of judgment, and by no means to any ill 
design against public liberty. Of l<0rd Londonderry’s mind he had a 
very mean opinion ; he thought Lord Sidmoutb a conscientious man, 
but: wholly destitute of jwditkal .sagacity, and Imrdly attaining medio¬ 
crity of intellecti For such men, he observed, great allowance must be 
made for their being “ vVrong-headed,” before we attributed bad rooiives 
to ih^'tn. Of Lord Liverpool, be remarked at a later period, tliat on a 
}>articular point he might, as other men might, be mistaken, but “his lord¬ 
ship would never be concernecliu any thing mean or dishorjourable; his 
lordshipwas an honest man-^a man of strict integrity—he knew it.” 
Mr. Canning, be observed, must look to the people, of whom ho is one, 
for suppoti; the high party are jealous of him, and yyill sacrifice 
him if they dare; their fear of his talents is not enough to secure 
him. He d-eeraed Burdett our best reprlesentative of thalk English 
country gentleman, and held him,in great esteem. He thought he had 
falcnt.s to take a loftier station, that he possessed power apd capacity 
for ascending to very high eminence, but watntejVapplication and perse¬ 
verance. “ My'^friend BuMett dines witb me to-morrow,” lit said to me 
one day ; “ he is a good man^ k’very good man, and might have been 
more noted.”' A letter from Lord lioJIand being brought in, he 
said, “flere is a letter from* LbfdBollandv ex cel lent man, like his 
uncle, but not so grttat—few have been as great as Charles Fox.” 

He thought Pitfa man bf uncOmttion powers; that, like bis Sthor, 
ambition wholly governed hiniv but that Chatham’s was an ambition 
which would only act upon fixed and lofty ptihcipies, but his son’s am- 

• / • Conchided fro^m 
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hition upon any’principles favourable to its objects. I never recoUfict 
hearing him liiention Bnrke. 

After noticing the execution of Thistltwood and his associates, and 
the bloody formalities attending it, he couiraeiited on their crime ; and 
on rny observing that I thought they might really think they were 
doing their country a service, he agreed they might blindly think so, 
and sanctify to theiyiselves their desperate purpose, but their crime 
would be the same. They were men in the lowest grade of misery— 
“ famine forced patriotism upon them,” He added that true patriotism 
did not depend upon such contingencies; and supposing they had been 
nobles instead of starving artizans, this was a Christian country, and we 
Could not, even in an extreme case, justify the resources of Homan 
patriotism, even if wc possessed Roman virtue. After pausing a little, 
he observed of these miserable men : “ Even they had some merit’; 
there was only one of them that wemt out of the world a hypocrite!”— 
•‘Which was that?*’ I asked. ‘‘The Hlaclt'man,” he replied, “ who 
took the Sacrtfaiont, and denied his participation in the plot-—read the 
evidence.” > 

Upon my mentioning, in speaking of Alhanasiu.^, that he had put 
Al ius to death, and that 1 thought there was a great deal of obscurity 
in the accounts which we possessed of the history of the .saints and 
fathers of the church, thinking of Gibbon at the moment; he observed 
it was true, and that it was fortunate the Ghtistian religion depemled 
not on them but on the sacred writings. He told me I was wrong 
about Athanasius, that it was an error commonly received respect¬ 
ing his nvarder of Arius; 1 was not correct. Here he went into a 
himinous history of these two polemics, showing a prodigious store of 
information respecting their creeds and times, and that With a rapidity 
and freshness quite astonishing, as if he had been reading nothing else 
for the preceding two or three days. When he had finished, I said:—• 

“ Still there is much obscure in tbeir times and history ?” 

“ So,” said be, “ it is with all history. We can only rely on'great 
facts.”:.’.' 

“And yet we trust almost every thing we read in it—Gaesar, for 
example.” 

“ We may go as far with hint as with any writer ; we have his cha¬ 
racter from others, and tliis will jus'dfy it.” 

“ But does he not help himself in the colouring ?” 

“ lie did too much that was great, to de.s'cend to falsehood in little 
things, and iraponant events were too notorious ; they might be higlily 
coloured, but we have tlie great facts safe still.”* 

His library was .4 large square room, wjiich he muide Ills diniiig- 
t oom.« I t did not contain half his books. The landing-places of the 
stair.s, closets, garrets, were filled with tlicm. He cared nothing about 
the binding, provided the backs and covers wore entire. He was very 
care All that the air should have access behind them. Hesaiditjire- 
served them much bet&r,’ On inquiring why She bookcases in the 
skirting part next the floor were full of auger holes, Jie told me they 
wefe made that the air might not stagnate in any part. He said that 

* I do not pretend to use the exact words aMPbit ; but where inverted commas 
ai'c jjut to the line.s, they atjp as nearly so as I can recollect; in other cases I i^tate 
bia theaniag only. . ■ . 
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“ ^ circulation of air was a preventative against decay, asmotion was 
favourable to every kind of existence.” He was no bibliomaniac, no 
book-collector, in die fashionable phrase ; he despised, it as he despised 
fashion itself. He built the room at Hatton, which he called his library, 
at his own expense; and it was the sphere of his literary and social 
pleasures. Alas ! it is now denuded of its books, and become but a 
painful and melancholy femernbrancer of past times, to those who knew 
it in jts glory, and recall the men and conversations that its limits 
have circumscribed. The retreat of the scholar, like the grave of the 
poet, is U hallowed precinct; the retreat of ^^arr too, with all his 
mighty Stock of learning, was not of one who 

with superfluous burden loads the day, 

And when God sends a cheerful hour refrains. 

“ If I were ahisKop,” he*observed to some clerical friends, “ 1 would 
make you all as happy v-s was in my power. I would visit all my 
clergy at their homes; but they should be at no expense to receive 
me;—a couple of fowh? and a bit of bacon would be enough for me 
were I an atchhishop. The great distance at which a bishop now 
keeps his clergy is injurious to the true interests of the church. My 
house should be open to all my clergy—it should be theirs.” 

He thought that a national religious cstablislmient of some kind 
would never bedispenseii with in England, under any political change; 
and that live preiisent church was the mildest and most tolerant that we 
could have, softened as it had been by time ; and that no new sect, 
gaining the upper hand, cotild possibly, from the nature of things, and 
judging from the chiiractcr and temper of religiou.s differences of opi¬ 
nion, be more moderate I that time would yet further increase its libe¬ 
rality, and perhaps open its bosom to rectwe some of the sectarie.s, 
who differed from u in no Very essentia] points^ He ;bbserved one 
day to a dissenting miliister, with whom he was on termsbf friendship: 

ly^s your interest to support us—if we go, you go; we shall fall ‘ 
together.” 

He said a revision of the Ghurch services would be very conciliating : 
their intrinsic excBllencev and the admirable nature of the liturgy, need 
not fear the severest scrutiny. That ‘ ‘ a general convocation liberally and 
mildly discussing passages objected to* would* disarm the enemies of the 
church, and, properly araducted, would not offend the most judicious of 
her well-wishers.---l ebnid propose a plan that wouldsatisfy all parties.” 

Parr was no judge of painting, in the common acceptation of “a 
connoisseur.*' His love of some pictures he possessed aro^e from their 
association with other matters ; and it appealed to me, that a mere 
frame would have answl?red his purpoBe as well. That" picture, he 
would say, 1 value because it was given me hy so and so ; this is a 
remembrancer of sucli a person or event, wholly unconnected or not 
witli the subject of the piece, as It raiglit happen to be : tlie merit of 
tlwf execution was ont of the question. Srilkhe knew (probably from 
books) the difl^efUnt characteristics of the great masters, Of architec- 
tiire he possessed considerahle knowledge. He was acquainted with 
the principles and the mathematical proportions of the art, and knew 
the proper dimensions of a b^ to suit the eye of taste. Imme- 
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diately on entering the new rooms at Leamington, which were mucli 
admired, he pointed out defects in proportion, which no other persons 
had noticed. 

I asked him if he was not much alarmed at the attack of the mob on 
his friend Doctor Priesdoy. He replied, No ; that 7/is house was 
threatened, and he only feared for Itis books, not half he now had. 
But you must feel gratified to reflect that a “ cfiurch and king” mob 
could jiot be excited to such atrocities in the present day, even in Bir¬ 
mingham, 

“ ’.I'hat shows I was on the right side-I have lived to prove my 
principles.” * 

” This i.'i the highest gratificatioft you, can receive.” 

“ I lov*ed the trutli through evil and good report : I saw deeper into 
it than otliers: I never feared for it.” 

“ You could not have pleased the high clwrch party ?” 

“ They let me alone: they knew better tlipin to attack me: I could 
retaliate upon them. They were afraid 6f me.” 

He had several friends, who might have been styled his disciples; 
and the frequent sight of them was almosi necessary to bim. Among 
these, the Rev. J. Bartlam, of Alcester, was one. He was a meek, 
unassuming, and good man, an excellent scholar, and imbued with a pro^ 
found respect for Parr, to whom he was a kind of right hand. “ Jack 
Bartlam,” as Parr .styled him, assisted in almositevery thing Parr under¬ 
took. He aided in making catalogues of his library, in his consul¬ 
tations, in his parish affairs, and in keeping up eonversation at his 
table. He died suddenly on the 6th of March, 1825, in Mr. Lloyd's 
shop in Harley-street, London; and on the same day of the same 
month two years Parr followed him. Bartlara’s decease was a dread¬ 
ful shock to Parr, w’ho could never bear to hear his name mentioned 
afterwards. Several friends and strangers were dlbing at Hatton wlien 
the news arrived. Dinner was just going on the table. Parr, on re¬ 
ceiving the intelligence, retired alone to an apartment, where h» re¬ 
mained BO long that his guests, fearing he might not he able to bear 
company, were going away. Hearing the noise, and finding what was 
the cause, lie sent a peremptory message that they should remain; 
and requesting previously that no allusion might be made to the event, 
he joined the dinner-tablo^ and fept his feelings under command in a 
most extraordinary manner. He was accustetned to place a vacant 
chair on the .spot Bardam used to occupy at his dinner-table, and look 
at it in silence, but.never utter his name. There is great reason to be¬ 
lieve that designed Mr. Bardam for his biographer, and that the 
latter had received inuch infpi'mation from him for the purpose. No 
one knew Parr belter. 'After bis decease^ PAt never ewtirely resumed 
bis former cheerfulness, 

His first marriage was an unhappy one, and took place without mutual 
affection; indeed his accustomed penetrudon in thfe case seems to 
have forsaken him. His v^ife, a Miss Marsenga^e, was educated by 
maiden aunts in all the scrupulous notions and avaricious strait-laced¬ 
ness of antiquated virginity. Self-willed, malicious, and only happy in 
inflicting pain, she laid herself out to tdrment her spouse, who found 
comfort every where but in hb own houeej and in die enjoymenf of bis 
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at home, * His great pleasures tlterc were* his daughters. 
His favourite he had named Catherine-*-Catherine Parr. She was 
taken from him hy death, and he was almost incdnsolable. He kept, 
her body in the house before him until it was no longer safe to do so, 
from decay. He had a picture taken of her ift her coffin, on which he 
gazed, with a sigh, to ^he, last ; and one of his best Latin epitaphs is 
upon her monument. Yet of his first wife he was never heard to speak 
M-ithout respect, "With his second wife, tlmugh his marriage was late 
in life, he taisted the pleasures of domestic tranquillity, and enjoyed the 
society of a land and amiable woman. 

His frame was hardy; he went out in all kinds of weather except 
snow, to which he bad a strong antipathy. He had also an antipathy 
to cheese, and even tO the smell of it. He said, it was not aftectation; 
for he had often attenipfed in vain to overcome his repugnance, and 
taste it; but his nature revdlted against it. He believed that some an¬ 
tipathies were beyond the power of reason to surmount. His pupils, 
to annoy him, are said on sotne occasion to have introduced toasted cheese 
into his wig, .the odoureof which was insufferable to him. He had an 
attack of erysipelas iii;l 82^ during the winter season ; the ^verity of 
whicli, he observed, had shortened his life two years. He thought he 
liad been priginany buti^ to last till a hundred. His benevolence of 
.spirit (iis I have observed before, a most striking trait in bis ebarapter) 
made him add. after coiBplaining of the severity of the season, “ But 
this weather is good for the country; it has bound up the powers of 
vegetation, which was much wanted ; I must not complain.” 

All the world has heard of his Maypole day. His enemies accused 
him of encouraging dissipation and licentiousnesij by annually giving 
this innocent fete. Nothing could be farther from tlie truth. Parr loved 
to seethe young enjoying Uiemijelves, and was strongly attached to his 
parishioners. The absiird pride thatcurls the lip at an association of per¬ 
sons of different conditions—that prevalent vice of English people—that 
degradation of their character, and stigma on their intellect—sinking 
them in this respect so far beldw the level oPtheir continental neigh¬ 
bours, he .scorned, Noi man knew better the respect due to different de¬ 
grees of rank thah Parr; but he looked on the race of men as one family, 
possessing the same rights, and entitled to their enjoy raents. H e thought 
that coming occasionally into collision with leach other, poor and rich, 
gifted and ignorant, tvas beneficid to all. He could visit the cottages 
of the humbiest of his parLshionerSj hear their eompfeints, and alleviate 
(heir sufferings. Yet no dignitary of the Church o England ever 
better characterized in appearance and mahfier the statioq he held— 
he was the personal feiend of the huthUest under Ins care. He did 
not wear his gown as if^lte ^d Heaven hpnoUrT^ it, like 

many of our courtier-priesfe dp» looking as off- 

scouring, yet licking in prott^ate abjectness the dust from the feet of 
superiors, still Ke had attppdt4 on courts and courtiers, and mingled 
much with them. Uhe thus fopqd hiihsdf Caluraniated by men of an 
envious character, he despised' iheir yituperatiott, and proceeded 
in an unaltered coufse. His maypole day ^as Worthy of imitation : in 


• hi.yel, XV. page 183, N M. a short jnemoJr qf Parr whl lKj founiJy dctail- 
rog piar^ tlungs which it iS^oecc^sary tUndttcc again heiVv % 
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every country piirisH^it was a scone of innocent recreation for poor as 
well as rich. It is true, there was no dog-lighting or drunkeniufss 
for the immoral of the lower classes? nor horse-racing, or dicing, not 
boxing for the immoral among the higher, but there was far better- 
pleasure that left no sting, enjoyments in whicli innocence might in¬ 
dulge, mirth that brought not repehlance in its train, and mutual 
interchanges of social humanity. One half day in the year for such a 
purpose was no idle waste of time. The last of the /t-to given by this 
great and kind man which I attended, 1 jt'ill attempt to describe. I t 
was, I think, on the 8th of May, a very fine day in 1819 or 1820, that 
I arfived at Hatton about the hour of noon. Many of the parishion¬ 
ers of-Hatton, some of the doctor’s friends, from Kenilworth and the 
neighbouring villages, and a few of the visitants at Leamington in their 
carriages, had arrived. On the north side the road from the parsonage- 
house, about a hundred yards on the road, there are some trees, and one 
or two small bouses. It was close to these trees that a maypole stood, 
having several cross pieces of wood nailed on it, and hung witli gar¬ 
lands of artificial flowers, sennas presents oh the occasion by diflerent 
ladies—there were but few natural flowers blown so early riiat season. 
The company of the humbler class that took part in the festivities, con¬ 
sisted of the sons and daughters of the smaller farmers ifl the parish, and 
there were, persons of all grades, upwards, either as participators in the 
scene or spectators. The place for dancing »'as on a spot which was 
roped round and boarded near the maypole jiist. under the trees. The 
promised pleasure of the day beamed forth in manj^ a sweet rustic coun¬ 
tenance—order every where prevailed, and as the Doctor walked about 
in his clerical habits as well pleased as the youngest person present— 
shaking hands vyith one, chatting with anotlier about his family, smiling 
on the rosy-faced girls and enquiring after absentees—received with the 
deepest respect by all, yet in a way that shotted he was as much 
respected as beloved—I could not help thinkitig, not only how mucli 
happiness such a scene diffused, but how much it was worthy of imita¬ 
tion in country places by persons of influence. 

On these occasions, it had been customary for the Doctor's male 
visitants to dine at a small inn, which stands four or five hundred yards 
from the parsonage-house, while the Doctor and Mrs. Parr entertained 
the ladies in his library.* The fadies were many of them visitants who 
had come from a distanceout of respect to the Doctor, and the daugh¬ 
ters of the principal farmers and parishioners, to the number of thirty- 
three or four. This time, however, he Invited a few gentlemen to dine 
also. Th^ repast, as may be ex,pccted, was cold, but abundant, and 
about forty-six Sat dowif to it Parr’s Countenance.was lightened up 
with pleastire—he talk'ed td the ladles at Ws own table in the mo-st 
jocular way. He had played an innocent trick, for he had invited a 
pretty female, the daughter of a sipall farmer of bis parish, to dine also 
with a few of her own class, whom he ae^ed^. m^ 'Phis girl was 

engaged in marriage to big Sam, and the Doctor took care 

to make iSam wait at her table, that he might enjoy the man’s looks 
and actifl^, as be was'attehding as vyaiter on^ W betrothed. She w'as 
too, I believe, introduced without her future husband’s knowledge, 
until he saw her in her place. Parr kspi his eye fixed on thCm, and 
tojd me afterwards that the plf^ure he liad conferred on them-,' and the 
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feelings of his domestic, judging from his half-erabarraijssed countenance, 
give him more eBjoymen,t than any thing else that day-^he said, he 
liked to “ make people happy.” In about an hour after dinner, the 
fenaale guests left; the room with Mrs. Parr^—the gredt^ part to the 
scene of dancing, to ipeet their partpw^^ and commence again. Perx * 
and his male friends saj ahput an hour, and then rose end proceeded to the 
scene of the festivities. Walking up end down in the Open air, talking 
to his friends, occasionally entering his hpuse to resti and then revisiting 
and watching the dances, thus he filled up his time until seven o’clock, 
when, feeling fatigued^ lie ordra’ed tea* to which he sat down with a few 
friends. The Visitants began to leave, and at Oight some of the 
dancers al^. At iaine^ Barr went to the spwtj and wished those who 
retnained health and happiness, ahd put an end to the scene. In a few 
minutes all was quiet. Cln living him that evening, I confess I 
thought higher of him thatf I had ever done before. Never bad the 
mm, in icoatra*distinctianrfio theVcAo/ar, so much displayed 
me. His kindness, the happmess which he show:ed in contributing to 
tbe pleasure of others,^ even of the humblest, the respect shown him 
by bis parish, his condescension, jocularity, taste for innocent and 
simple amusements, and the ease with vvhich he threw off his ponderous 
learning and conversedyifith the most unlettered, contributed still more, 

I must repeat it, to ejsialt this extraordinary man in my estimation. 
Alas! these innocent/(litas are passed for ever~the trees under vvhich 
they were held—the vicarage-bousc—the whole vicinity, wbicb his vir¬ 
tues and W-himsicalities made glad, have already assumed another as¬ 
pect. Never was more strongly exemplified how much the decease of 
one individual mf*y change the aspecl of a district. 

Among the contradictions of his c^racter, was his not liking to sit 
down to dinner with an odd number at table. Tliere was nothing in the 
thing, his reason toM him, and yet he could not feel comfortable. 
Seeing this the case one day, he was told a lady present was in the 
famiiy way—Ay, fAca we are fourteen,” he observed. A'curious 
trait in sn^ a common-sense, clear-headed, intrepid man as respected 
moral feeling;: ' 

The account of Parr’s interview with Johnson in DosweH’S Idfe,. is 
in the recollection of our readers. He one day said he had never dis¬ 
puted with Johnson before company, f8r even'’ “ if he ,chanced to get 
the better in an argumenti the world would say it was no such thing.” 

He thought ill of none, laying himself pjfren to slrswigers in a way that 
seemed to reflect upon his judgment;} bht hehad a great dislike of sus¬ 
pecting others, and preferred ttyiog Ins, once, betrayed, 

never trusting hini again, but rather broking He 

was quickly susceptible o^lights’ from his friends, and sonletimes ca¬ 
pricious, bat, ifofiended wherp heitnewhis man, he Was/e^^ quick 
in forgiving, and generally tcady to ihake advances—K)on 

offended and 8ocn» rec<njcil|d. ^ He had a wonderful povver of attach¬ 
ing people to hthi. ^hen setpded jfiom youth, 

he drew afl tim head hoys of the the very 

last, where no respect Could be felt for him pn the ground of scholar¬ 
ship, lie was beloved^ and woiV the affection of the humblest. His 
harshness soon vanished even before strangers, mid his love of rann- 
kind as one great famny quiekly showed itself, His legacies to ser- 
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vants, to the poor, and to his friends, proclaimed tliat if they forgot 
him, his last eartiily recollections.were on them. , 

My friend Dr. Wade, to whom I have been beftwe indebted, has 
favoured me with the following conversation he Inid with Parr no great 
time before his dec^e : it shows some of his Beep and bold ideas upon 
religious topics. It also conveys a sojft of picture of one of bis library 
conversations, and of some of lus critical j religiOui, and moral opinions. 

In die winter preceding his death, says Dr. W., upon my mentioning 
my fhtention of going to Cambridge, ‘‘Ah,” said he, ‘‘ when jymet yoii 
there, I had a delightful visit: then IItook Mrs. Parr witli mO to show 
her the Uniycisity . I was most sumptuously entertained in the Combi¬ 
nation Rooru at yottr College* (St. John’s). Pray retnember me to 
Hornbuckle, and say I sbaU never forget We were all 

in high spirits, full of fun and gleb. I dislike my 

company.” 

When I said I should have to preach at St, Mary’s, he, replied, 
“ Don’t forget to allude to those good a^d Warned men, Mr. Palmer, 
of St, John’s, who has retired from the Arabic professorship, and to 
his successor, Professor Lee of Queen’s. Besides, it will be a proper 
compliment to die University to notice thhir liberality on that occa¬ 
sion.’’ I said I did hot know howl could well do so,-i-it was very 
well from him. “This could be done,” be repj|^; “say as follows 
and rubbing his hand across his forehead once 6r twice, dictated with¬ 
out further consideration between the intermittent whiffs from his pipe, 
the following passage V r; : ; 

“ Siepenumcno meGum tepitto dici posse de Cantabrigid quod est 
olirn de Athenis dictatum. Moveht animo nostros non tarn opera 
magnifica, quhm artesj quibus exchlti ad humanitatem et bonos mores 
surnus. Duce et au.splee Newtono diu apud nos viguit, et magis, ni 
vanus auguror, vigebit, optimum phiiosophandi stu^ium. Snramd dili- 
gentia excoluntur turn Grmese tum Jjatin® literae. Et famm et utihtati 
Acaderniae nostKfi optiraS ah iHis consultum eat,* qui in lingiiis Orien- 
talibus illustrahdiS operam navkrunt; heque enim aliquem t vtSis, 
auditores, fiigerc. potest, quanta sint raerita duorum inter nos nunc 
degentium virorum, qui doctrinis de quibus loquor summe eruditi sunt.” 

Ho further said, “ In what terms do you express in Latin the English 
words, ‘Fellowship of the Holy,|Spirit.” I said by the word Cow- 
munin. “ No,” said he, “‘don't use that word : Co»Socw/fois the proper 
expression.” ■ % 

“ What universities ^ ytm pray for ih your (he al¬ 

ways called the prayeT before sermon, the bidding-prayer, from the 
words ‘ I-e3i us pray^') 1 Said for Oaffbrd and Cambridge. “Why 
except the yniversity o£ D'uWin? I agree v^th you it in done, but it 
is very narrow-minded to do so. Beg a blessing uponTthe three uni¬ 
versities of Great Britain and Ireland ;--I always do so.” I enquired 
whether mrAov the passage iff the 13 th chapt^ the Epistle to the 
Romans, v. 12, Was properly translated *<^dkr ; or whether Pyl^s 
term of '*dress or garb'”w4s more (fofrects be replied, ‘‘Archbishop 
Newconii'nses a better word than either, vis. attire.” This is intel- 


* In the snitoniier of 
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ligiWe and sublime. Let us put on the ‘ attire pf light/ Ah, the 
\v|io}e attire of light!" « 

“ Did it never strike you/' said he, “ that tlie trahslation iii the.li7th. 
Psalm, Sd vprse {Bilk version) ‘So he giveth his beloved sleep/ is hi- 
correct. Here sleep is dllled bekrtedpk ought to be, ‘ He giveih sleep 
to his beloved.' He then spoke of the colleets, and said, “ that in tiie 
eollect beginning witb‘^ we beseech thee,’ there vtas something 
very unpleasant to his ear and feelings ; also, in the words ‘ the fruits of 
good liv^pg :' it reminded us too much of the sbrtdf good living v^iich 
the clcTj^ were tboug'ht to be sd fond of,—tluit it should be, ‘the best 
fruits of the spirit in righteoushess and holiness of lifei’”* I asked 
him what he thought of beings superior to man taking a share in hu- 
ni 9 :n concerns. He replied, “ We learn this in tnany instances from 
holy writ; and that angelic guardians were appointed for righteous 
men, seems to ha'Pe been a tenet of the Jeiys, where our Lord says, 

‘ Take hjed that ye ofilmd no| pne of these little ones; for 1 say unto 
yon that in Heaven tiieiP angels do always behold the face of my 
fallier which is in Heaven.’” 

. He then spoke of the mixture of good-and evil in the present state, 
and observed “ that tlie ag|regate quantity of good is increased by the 
occasional diminution of it in individuals; and it is to be remarked that 
in consequence of privations and sufferings, the ultimate and perma¬ 
nent good,qf the>su{!brers theinselves is sometimes heightened. We 
know that every intelligent creature, who obeys with sinefrity the law 
of God, will find existence a most invaluable blessing; if in obedience to 
that law he has renounced any temporal advantage, or incurred any 
temporal evil, lie will have the satisfaction of remembering that bis 
patience and his self-denial wilLseeure and augment his final happiness.” 

Speaking of religious aniraosities, he said “ He deprecated those gro¬ 
velling prejudices and unholy passions which exasperated individuals 
and religious communities upt)p controverted points of doctrine, not 
alvvays placed within die grasp of the strongest in nor always 
profitable unto salvation. We ,should consider ourselves not merely 
as members of this church or that sect, nor even as citizens of tlie 
world, but as parts of the universenot merely asi heirs of God, hut 
as codicil's with millions and millions of creatures endowed with the 
same faculties which we have, and ^estined to the sarhe Keneficent 
ends :~-not merely as formed of dust, which’to dust will .soon return, 
but as clothed with than corraptil^ which must hereafter put on incor- 
ruption.” But I thought nothing was so descriptive of his own cha¬ 
racter, as lus delineation oftha ittltimate of the good in a' 

future statei ■ ' / / . : - - ^ - h 

“The day will come,” said he, with emph^is, “when 

looking back th their oWh imleign#^^ infiexibio integrity; 

their unwearied behevolehBei and when bnteTing upon those scenes 
which the moral Governor of the world has prepared for those who 
}#e and obey Wm, they^ill ahont for yoy bn a view qf that glori¬ 
ous and ;iyerlqsting,atate which is prepared for the spirits of just men 
madeperfoct;in-Heati^”>i/v' '--"K ^ 

—-- ■. ^ _ 

* This correction of idso noticed in fe'. Watfe’s forthco^^ vimV ou tlie 

IVayers’of the Church, 'IftO.; 
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“ He reverted again to Cambridge, and expressed, his approbation oi' 
the new buildings at Corpus Ciiristi, and tiie projected improvements 
at King’s. He said the Duchess of Marlborough offered to build a 
new court at King’s, if the pro vost and fello\|fs would allow the college 
to be called by her name in future. “ This,” said Parr, “ they showed 
a very proper spirit in refitsing to do: but they lost their new court 
by it. Now I would have satisfied botlt parties: I would Irnve had the. 
court and the name of the college too; for I would have called 
the ‘ New Court’ after her name,”—The Provost told me, since there 
was notliing of this in the epUege records, and that they knew not 
where Parr got it." - 

“ He said, an objection without foundation had been raised against 
what are denominated the damnatory clauses of the creed called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius; for it should be observed, that these clauses 
are recited by the people in their responses? and not by the clergyman.” 

** He said, the Bishop of Bristol oiight^heneafter to be Bishop of Lon¬ 
don. His mild temper, as well as his great talents, peculiarly fitted 
him for that situation. But the Bishop of Worcester was too much 
attached to the clergy of his own diocese,* and they to him, for even 
Durham, if it were ofiered him, to tempt him to leave them, (a true 
prophecy).” 

“ He complained of being very cold all over, but still talked of Cam¬ 
bridge,—and of Milton, “that illustrious nusnber,” ho said, “of the 
Cambridge University, in whom every Cambridge man must triumph, 
in whom the lofty strains of poetry were united with the most ardent 
spirit of piety.” Ho said the three most eloquent hymns in the Eng¬ 
lish language vrere to be found in “ Paradise Lost.” He recited somo 
portions, but, exhausted by tlie exertion of conversation, with. ,the 
hymns of Milton on his aged lips, and the devotion they excited in 
his heart, he fell asleep.” 

Facing Parr’s library, which was on the garden .side of hi.s hous^ff 
there was a summer-house at the end of a long walk. There was itlsrj 
an* arl)onr in the walk, where in warm summer evenings he nsed to 
enjoy taking bis tea, and he seldom passed it with a friend in his 
way from his library to the summer-house, that he did not mentl-u* 
some of the recollections it recalled: “ There,” said he, “ was t he 
place of) the Bishop of Clbyne, ifere that of such a person.” Buttin' 
“Lion’s Den," as it was called by the neighbourhood, (tlte befori- 
mentioned summer-house) was a small room liavlng a large band-bell 
outside the door, which hepr his frienils used to ring if they wanted any¬ 
thing from the house. The window looked into a paddock, where Isis 
horses grazetl. A sirtaU rail was put up to mevent their poking their 
heads through the glass’when they came to the window t5 their ma.s?er. 
(Parr was fond of animals, and he always «?ed his horses carefully and 
mercifully.) The view from tlie window was bounded by a grov^> 
of trees. This little house should stand foe *eweif. l*arr saitl it “ was 
sacred to friendship and literature.” In the M Lion’s Den,” the most 
important of his communications with his fritmds had formerly taken 
place. He had been there consulted in secret affairs. There Sheri¬ 
dan, Fox, many great men of their timt} now no more, bad met him^ and 
on some occasions, when they feared intrusion, tliey would lock Uiem- 
selves in. It was, the resort of his pupils for iuLstruction in summer, tSe 
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jilacf of happy meetings, and the asylum of the aggrieved of the parish 
to tell their stories. In that summer-house he dictated most of his 
letters to his I'rionds, instructive as they were in politics, morals, and 
religion. His gi avidaughters used to adorn the walls with plates and 
sketches. Alter “Jack feartlain’s” death (who, he said, wrote the 
best iMiglish of any njan he knew) he "broke off from his summer¬ 
house, the haunt of years of social pleasure. But his direction-s for liis 
funtnal })rovcd lie had not forgotten it, for he desired that the bearers 
of his body to the church might assemble in this haunt of so many of bis 
social and studious hours, and that it might be made a place of refresb- 
mentfbrihep. ' 

He never siiiFered a beggar to go from his door without giving him 
something, neither if'he saw one pass the public road that crossed the 
front of his house. When there Was no small money or broken victuals 
at hand, he would go into' the kitchen and bring away part of the 
food preparing for the family dlirtier, to the annoyance of the cook and 
his hoiistliold. Gib prevent It,"they agretid that a small box should be 
kept iiv the kitchen supplied with coin, to jfvhich he might be directed 
when he-invaded the cook’s domain. 

One ofthe most distinguished characieristics of Parr was his freedom 
from envious feeling: he never displayed a tincture of it. Fie felt so 
confident in {he powers of his own mind, that thi.s failing in him would 
have been superfluous. 41e was always forward to aid others, and pro- 
moic the interest of learning and the spread of knowledge, evert if 
sought by the humblest. Nb one asked information IVom him in vain. 

, He never inflicted a wound upon simple iguoraace, or suffered himself 
to lose his temper with the dullest. Fie was considerate under all cir- 
cumstaitces, and fond ofcommunicatang mstructidn from his inexhaustible 
stores. The inflation of overbearing ignorant men, the egotism of dul- 
ncss which pretends'to Ibad others while in the dark itself, the pride 
shallow knowledge, Hhe obstinate domineering of the self-suflicient 
foolj’were objects of Parr’s antipathy. Whoever displayed them, he 
lashed without mercy, regardless of rank or pretension of any sort ; 
he gave no ,quarter, but inflicted upon tbem punii^ment ij^’ver to be 
forgotten or forgiven. He thought these follies admitted of no excuse. 
His acquaintance with the mind of mftn was wonderful. Fie read a 
character at a glance. He saw the ca^c, the colouring of the mind of an 
individual, afterafewtn0m<^fo’ ifl^acy-—it seemed as if be possessed a 
map of human characttef^^ wIjijpl^F^^ knowledge, 

ami knew where to’fiml in itevnty man’s,place, 

I’arr’s fondnessof'li.berjy va«fe itself, He imbibed his early love of 
it'from ins Greek stuflies, FIls fothep was a Jacobite, and he'was brought 
up a Tory ; btit his gteift mind understood the blessing of liberty in 
its real value-r-he loved it ardently. His, friendship with Mr. Fox 
made many believe he was stneiJy a party*mian, but liq was only so in 
a limited aePse. "He woul^^uotintrigue to serve his friends, or opjrose 
a wise na^UTe whi^ contributed to promote public liberty^ because it 
did not originate iii fhe quarter he might wishhis ideas were uni¬ 
versal, and embraced fb® goodi not btdy of bis coutttry, but of all man¬ 
kind.. In fortOtying pp bis iwipciikles, he w Of what 

partyrraen or the mfo-*he dat^ be siu^ and alone. 

' fie often preachru exieit^re, for bis command of subject and )an- 

^ gnage was^ great,nhat the business pf,compo0|,a se»pott 
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tong, wal liift Just the time lie took in preaching it; or lie woulS die* 
tate it'fls fost as it could be written down 

Of Poctor Butlejr,-the learned master of the grammar-sciioo! at 
Stewsbury, 1^16 used to speak with great wsfirmth of friendship. He 
said Dr. Buder dUight to have been ajipohited master of Kvigby school: 
a native of tbe ,county, and educated at the*sehaot which lie so dis¬ 
tinguished, vv6ul4 have been an intntement to others; but narrow 
Vievi's prevailed. It is to bd lamerited that Parr*8 fud^^ sermon, 
preached by Doctor Btitler, Contains so fittle of’what might have 
been eapeeted on such an occasion Classical correctness, well-turned 
periods, and cold commendation, were all that sM event called forth, 
where “thoughts that breathe, and Words tha,t burn,*' were never more 
apprbpriate|i| we ^nsider the character pf the deceased, the friendship 
professed, or the expectations awakened* r 

The best of Parr’s writings, his epitaphs, &c. arC before dm piiblic 
already in diflitn'ent & A life of* him, by the Rev; W. Field, of 
Warwick, will shortly appear; Other lives are to follow, which will sup- 
])ly all that can be wanted respecting bjs private history in the latter 
part of his life. Of his early years it is probabIe*no records remain. 

His learning prevented his writing works worthy of him. The 
moment he took up bis pen upon any subject, he stifled his own ideas 
by the load of illustration that occurred him, and leasing to he 
the writer, he inevitably glided into the scholar and commentator. If 
he wrote a sermon, it had five times its bulk in note^s. Another reason 
of his writing-so little, w’as bis want of ambition td flourisli as fin au¬ 
thor. In despite of all his learning, no man ever saw clearer into, or 
sooner admitted its vanity. T ^ said to him, “ I wish, Dr. 
Parr, you had written'm®fc fd^'lCave us when you are gone.” He 
!ep)iod~“ What good would it effect? I have •begun many things— 

I have burned niany : it woidd do litfle good, and the world ha^’JlS 

right to ask it of me,” He thought that time woul^ inevitably h^ng 
about changes, which must operate beneficially for the human 
race; hut he despaired of accelerating them by any literary efforts of 
his own. He rejoiced that he had lived to see the correctness of his 
early opinions -and pfinciples confirmed ; and he qhitted this world, im¬ 
pressing on^^ll around li|m the nalue and importanccKif judging wisely 
on commenCihg, and acting upon consistent P*'>"cipld throughout life. 

I have spoken of this great man as potSBOssing failings, contradic¬ 
tions, and Weaknesses oi'charaGier, n6t but that his virtues and acquire¬ 
ments for overbalanced paj^r shall % no record of these. 

They were,^[nostly hornless foillis^ the bright paTfo of his cha¬ 
racter more strongly. , ^Whether it is bfecoraiig ht all tck enumcrate and 
analyse litBe Whimsicalities aiidr oddities of disposition in such men, 
effective of no good, and seeming as if wtekoned up to lighten virtues 
too rarely exhibited among us, is a question'Whidfc, however others 
may imagine, I own in the present instant^ f think foyself at liberty to 
decline. One charge has been made t^alnst hiinV which, strange as it 
may appear, is i desideratum^i' all to jmsscss. I .conjec¬ 

ture that it hai been mhde by some ^quaiptance of Parr’s, whose pre¬ 
sence his goodnature and considerate feidihg tolerated occasiorfally in 
his society. It is that Parr, who waSpeacWlarin dress, manner^, «id 
conversation^ wiwn witlimendf mfod dn h&orning in his library, slituld 
in mixed society, at dinner, dr in the evening drawing-room, aceommo-W 
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date Kimsel'f to his company, be jocose, ami enter familiarly into small- 
tadk. This I liave already mentioned as an excellency in his cltiuracter. 
Another charge has been, that Parr often dined in society not of that 
exquisite fashion which his accuser allotted to one of his standing. 
Parr scorned fashion, though not rank. He looked upon man as one 
great family, and despised, the petty distinctions which country import¬ 
ance and self-inflation perpetually chalk out for all whom t/ie^ tolerate. 
An aristocracy merely of money he despised. Once when the members 
for Warwick gave » diniiiA, one of whom had scrajjed his money to¬ 
gether in a counting-house, and the otiier was a brother of Lord War¬ 
wick, he said, “ I .shall dine with Sji^ Charles OreviUe to-day; he is of 
a fine old family- Pbe independence of die borough is delivered from 
the dictatorship of Imrd Warwck----I satisfied. Sir Charles Greville 
is a gentleman—oiir aristocrqpy and democracy ; must be kept in due 
balance; ami in dining with Sir Charles, I shall support my principles.” 

These trifling recollection^ oftthis honoured man, I must now close, 
fearing to fatigue the reader with more; ' His history is lu'comc a 
thing of the past: his support of die poor and needy, of genius, of free¬ 
dom, his eccentricities, his learning, his social habits, have departed 
with him. It is impossible to convey to those w^ho knew him not, a 
perfect idea of one whom they can never now behold; but they will, on 
reading the diflerent recollections of him published by individuals, sketch 
some picture of him in imaginatiGn. Whatever that picture may be, 1 
entreat them, in laying on the light and shade, in endeavouring to attain 
a correct semblance, to remember that they must finish with clotlring 
him in one quality, which is the sum and substance of all virtue— 
“ ciiarity”—^for whatever differences may exist in making the estimate of 
Itis other qualities, “ charity” in every sense, religious, moral, and po¬ 
litical, was, even beyoful'leataing, the great characteristic of Parr. 


LONDON LYRICS. 

The Cdvjs of Tn>j/honius. 

OncHOMSifos once had a king, 

This king had a son call’d Trophonius, 
Whobuilt a stone fane romiJ the Spring 
Of Phmbus, suriiamM the HarmoiriouL 
The God, when tbei you,tb ask’d for pelf, 
Despatch’d him wkh'FIn to sup; 

For Earth in hetitiriaw caught the elf^ 

' And ale the poor aet^itect hp. 

Boeotia Wa8,plggued With a drought,. * 
The natives, a goblet ton low* /: 
Went poking for well-springsbbout,,^ 

With pick-axe add shovefand hoi& 

" Dry ^Greeks,’’; erjed a voice in the brepEC; 

If ynur platf be to moisten clay. 
Go ftdio# yori* anny of bees, ‘ 

And halt where they settle—awayP* 

Toi the fjoeks, with ladle and pstn, 
Tntetu but to tipbleiapd chew, 

The sons qf Nojth AuiSa ran, 

And fled wbereilte hone^^ flew, 
They track’d to a cavern the hive, 
Where,' healthy and not at all grown, 



The C Mvc oj Trophonius, 

• They found yoiring Trophonius alive, 

Like a toad in a aegment of stone. 

The youth gaX'C his finders a rod. 

Whose pbint witli a tremulous swing 
Would vibrate awhile on the sod. 

Then point where to probe for aiS]yring. 

In grateful requital, the Greeks, 

Securing in cislertis the tide. 

LxtoU’d hun with watct-loggM cheeks;' 

An(| rtiadc him a god when he died. 

Anointed with ungueiits and oils, . 

To his fane, in the luramble-girt hollovv, 
They bore in their liands votive Spoils, 

And dubb’d him the Son of Apolhj 
They proflisr'd him bees..wax and honey, 
lu milk-white habiliuient* clad. 

Some enter’d the cave, IhokingiSfanny, 
But'ail came away looking sad. 

When Greece to the Crescent beat low, 
And An found in Athens if grave, .. 

Lord Eigin, vvith pick-axe and hoe. 

Dug deep for the bramble-girt cave. 

He bore it o’er mountain and heath, 

And, aided hy ocean atwl air, 

1 inmovkihly placed it beneath 
Tlie mansion of London’s Lord Mayoi. 

There, entering on hands and on knees, 
Boeotian sUinis .still we find, 

Led by fcoialcs, as busy as bce.s. 

Who leave their diune helpmates behind. 
In quest of the well-spnng oi Grace; 

Aloft through the cavern they mw?, 

And meet, face to .sanctified face, , , 

In hi.s Lordsliip’s Egyptian Hall. 

I’herc Zealanders, tarr’d and tattoo’d, 

And red-ochred chiefs meet the sight; 
Aiid water and tubs round are sirew’d 
For washing the Bladtamoof white t 
And'Mummery revels and feasts, ' ^ 
And Reason decp*sliitnbering nods; , 
And FolH and Farce are llw priests, 

And Monkeys and k>ccks are the gods. 

'J’herej Scotii;, thy big Boanerges 
His tHonderhoft knurls ^ 0 ^ 

=\sscrtsjack t)flaCTe, aUd Mes 
His wa,l#h on apavVnbrwer Petr. 

No homily thcre,;hotues,amiss, 

Provided tlte text is f* {? 

And the 

Responds to the Reverend Tii^t. 

Then deeth not; Trophoni«siif|oo tragic* 

: 'The fate that attends 
Though borne from Boeotia, hi magic 
Still tend* it in Mansion House Street. 

As long as thy priests ca)| for money 
From widow and iuaid, mtut and lad ; 
Though sOme may walk iii kiokiug fuimy, 
Yet all Viill walk out looking sjW. 
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By Dr. Eibnuaii CHrte, and Captahi Markhaw Skermll. 

h'ridmj, yhfgu^ 2C/A^:; I8?5.-—Hb that has/any to <lo will pretty 
certainly awake in the mptwoai. The probability is considerably bereasea 
if he should happen to .be .sfeepin^^^o a bed of angalar stones- Our 
rugged itrattress atul h^rd/pillows did riot ^ bed of down, 

so that we were little tebpted b^to^ idleness. Soon after three, 
my active friend began to be ttitrbg. Th^ rude tent was 

vitiated and heavy, and w<t fandbd that sonic parts of the coarse avvhing 
felt stiff from t^rden^d airf congealfed pcrsyiiraiiOD, Towards morning 
the sensation of canid:lla^ severe, for our covering was 

sliglit- Kind Madainc Sbfttrttd had p^ for me a pair of very warm 
slippers; these were qttite ihM^ an islet of barren rock, surrounded 

Ijy a wide expanse nf anpw- ^My friend’s flannel night.cap also did special 
service; these little acts of cobrtdsosoess often produce a cordial feeling of 
good-will, not to be forgotten through a vvbole life. On putting aside the 
awning from the edge of thd rock to examine the sky, we found our eager 
wishes gratified, and a bright, clc^arfcloudless, summer morning justdawning 
U|ion us. The braim guides were still quiet and shug—-some lying at the end 
of the lent, otbeys in a little cavern beucath/it. They did not appear very 
vehemently exejtcd either by ainbition or by cutiiosity. To our frequent do 
maud, ‘•’le.Hfps Ue sC lever,i iicst-ce pas ? Bien beau temps, quaiul faut il 
parlir?” The calin reply was, “ Tas encore, Messieurs. II ii’y a rien qui 
yiresse. Oil ne pent paitVoir.” However, after a few tender enquiries for stiff¬ 
ened joints, aching limbs, and smarting,faces, wc were all on the alert soon 
after fqur. Some of the guides were busy in preparing bfcakfast, others; were 
occupied in arranging the prdvisious to be taken up vvitli us. Over the vic- 
tualliug deparuncut Cotttet presided, and by his order we were provisioned 
sciiullly eiiaugb, as il then seemed. We had before us a walk over the snow 
offourieeii hours, durifig which we should not once put our feet on solid 
tqck. Yet the only jU'ovisiona for nine nieii were three pounds of bread, 
illiWJ>ollle»'|Pf wine, some lemonade, five pullelsi and a small stock of 
raisins and prunes. EutCoulethad rightly calculated ; for of this light wallet 
vvcvbrougiit ^ck a considerable ppriion untouched. 

On exainmitig the »lioe.s worn the precedingday, they wire found so com- 
]detely soaked by iheysh^w^ as to bc unfit for coiitiuuiPg the walk. Haopily 
we had another pair iii reserve, and it was only necessary to fix into the lieels 
a few ice-screws, (iiHwhich also provident Simeon had a Sihall slock in hand. 
l)ur great-coats, sheets, blaukt’W,.&C. were left exposed to the sun on the 
rucks. It would hardly haveoqcurredfP us that there vvas even here some 


* (ktiiliuuetl frotli page 44k. 

111 the first part of tMs little uail^llve, tli^ are several verbal Inaccuracies, 
glai iiig “ inaculeB quas iuchriitiurlil.^Si;/ 'the Credit of this negligence belongs ra- 
ilier to the writer l^an to the pHuter. Que apology-only can beotfeted ; thep^per 
(jvas liastily wiitteu duriug severeiiietttal atiil bodily iuditpoaitiont To prevent dis- 
appuiutmeiit also, the scicutiGc reader is very .respectMly . requested to skip tlic 
article altogether j—for him it was never intendird; it ia'avbdlly u«d intentbnally 
popular, and not dpcif ilUited to yh eye of a tnodera i>a» I’tm pldloBopher. But why 
was .it HOI deeply try to wield u battle-axe .* 

Versate dill quid ferre recusent, 

QuidvaleantliuiHeri.’’ 

Mere ignor&nce is jde»|nckbie cnoagb; butaUli mqi* disgusthtgls an ill-placed dis¬ 
play of borrowed B«Micc. :'fl^ waa a mere irouMintio,:caii)bie to pleasS a 

friend, ttau these kaSty itcites of it arc chiefly curnpUed to g!ratify.perchan<;e sunie of 
thote few nnlearued jieitHtoki wl)Q, .j^rribic to (^oceive, never reap L>a Place, and 
dou’tundmtand FJukiona. 
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hazard of robbery ; but Simeon told us that on one occasion he had k li ■-oiiic 
articles on the rock, and on his return, discovered with nrodipmus astooisti- 
ment, that parts of them were eaten up, he imagined, by mice. It is not 
difficult to conceive, that a Grand Mufet mouse would be deposed to break 
his fast. Coutet told us that he had once killed here an animal something 
like a weasel: be described it as larger than a rat, of^a reddisb colour, yellowish 
on the belly, with a long tail, a very disagreeable odour, and whiskers hke a 
cat. Mo specimen has ever been preserved. It would have been exceed¬ 
ingly amusing to find one of these creatures, but we could |«rceive not the 
slightest trace of their existence, either on our arrival or return, rerhaps 
they are now extinct. How they ever contrived to exist at all on an insu¬ 
lated rock like this, it would not be te^ easy to explain j nojr iphey were 
only occasionally visitors, how they coitld have got across the Olacier. 1 
should still, however, fmaginc, tliat thfy must have strayed from the roCks ol 

tile Aiguille du Midi. * , i l i- t r 

As we were all exceedingly stiff, from our uneasy couch, these little preli¬ 
minary matters took up some time, and we tjrere not iti full march belore 
five. Should any future irayeller be compelled^, by bad weather, or other 
caicses, to'sleep the first night oh the Grapds Mulcts (which, we beg to repeat, 
he should avoM if possible) then it is veryimportant that he should make 
preparations over night, have little or nothing to do in the morning, and 
leave the rocks, at the very latest, by half after three o’clock,~sooner, it ixrac- 
ticable. Saussure complains a little uf the trouble he found in hastening his 
departure in the morning. “ lie lendeoiain,’* says he,^ “ malpfre le grand iii- 
tdr£-t que nous avions tous it partirde bon matir?f il s’^leva taiu de ddhcultds 
(]ue nous ne fAmes en pleiiic niarche (lu’A six heures ct dcnii^ u i <« t 

In filing up the rocks ,we passed by the remains of a square hut, called L& 
Gabane de Saussure," by whom it was built. It now consists on y ol ffiur low 
waifs of uncemerited stones, without roof, and partially filled with snow. 
We asked the guides why they bad not chosen this encampnient. I hey 
ihouglu it more exposed than the one they had selected, i did not think so : 
and certainly the delight of sleeping on a stone that had ]>erhaps supported 
the head of the immortal naturalist, would have determined us to nrefer Ihi* 
resting-place, had we at first known where it was f laiit we had now left all 
dormitory apparatus on the «belf belo#; and to it, therefore, were obU^^ to 

Descending from the rocks, and entefingpn the snow, wc found iijust ol a 
pleasant consistence. We sunk only-two or three inches, so as to gne tirm- 
liess to the footstep without much exertion. Our course was now not im¬ 
mediately upward to the summit, buj M the right tO'Vard thobase of the 
Dfiiue du GoAt^. VVe had*for some tiihe a free unobstructed passage; the 
expanse of stiow swelling into gentle ubdukiioias, without yisiblc^crevices. 
By and bf the cloudless sun burst upon, us over the shoulder of the superb 
Ai<niilie du Midi. It was altogether like a fine sunny morning walk over 
a snoW-covered Scotch wastfe. For instance, hke a winter morning s^rumble 
from the fori of llenledi to the wild Bridge of Kehie. We plorUled exult- 
ingly along, full of gaicty^iid exuberant buoyanpy ofripirit.^ J^yery face was 
smiling, arurwealHookefrdowuinto the deep valley heneafh with a sort of 
exultation. I believe no 6|?e of the party would ^haye exchanged situationi 
with those below for auy triilirrg recompense. (JurStiff^iess soon went tot 
entirely, and we felt an indescribable Hghtiiess,UBd streugih ol muscle. Wei- 
ther coffee nor chainpalgue cab give any thing Iflte thej^unding elasticity ot 
mind and body, inhaled with the fresh raoantoto tor, ’^is feelmgi however, 
s-radually goes offi arid, is succeeded by |l#tos«on» when you me to a very 
considerable elevalioh. the height the'rarelkcu^ of 

comes painful, varies in different todivnfcak , My friend Captain Sberwill 
he"aii to feel indisposed on the Grauds Midcls, When we were rather higher 


• Saussure, 
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than the Peak ofTeneriffc, 1 began to feel similarly affetjted.* At the height 
of thirteen thousand feet most of the guides complained g little; and on 
the summit the whole party suffcrecl, ihoogh iu diHerent degrees. The 
whole scenery oroiind us^ for some lime aficrtjuiuing the rocks, was in a very 
high degree pleasitig and novel. The sky above was quite clear, and of a 
deep blue. The icy surfoce of the higher slopes giiuered like eiiormous 
mirror.s, and beneath our feet the pure unsullied snow was dimpled like the 
sand on the sea-shore by the ripple of the retiring wave. On every side we 
were embayed by gij^aiutic masses of granite soaring to a vast eiewaiioii. Then 
intmecliately above them, receding in the distance, rose the white head of the 
Alpine king, apparently defying all approach, and so fearfully high, that we 
could scarcely look up at it witliout some degree of iniimidation. 

The line ofmarcbmaduallyledus to the vergeof sevfiral cavernsin thesnow, of 
which we had seen the datkyawnine mouths when lookingdovvn from fheiocks. 
Titese caverns we exatniued withconstderable attention ; and assuredly they 
are alone worth not a little iabohr and fatigue. We had seen nothing like them 
in our previous rambles on the ice. In many cases iheyappcarcd to he portions 
1)1 a vast chasm, which extended Across the plain, hut was in general covt ad 
by a thick layer of snow. In different parts,, probably from the sudden 
widening of the chasm, thtf snowy arch had fallen by its own weight, and dis- 
[)laycd the terrific abysses beneath. ' Holding one another by the hand, wc 
could approach the very edge, and look down into the mystetious darkness. 
Jn some parts we could see the continuation of the chasm under the snow, 
and the. eye plunged some distance into the gloom till all was totally *(lark, 
We observed too very attertVively the naiUTc of tlte arch above the gulph. 1 1 
appeared in general of great solkliiy, hut in some parts near the edge was evi¬ 
dently so thin that the weight of a single man .must infalhhiy have brokeii 
through the fragile crust;. Into such a deep dink gulph it is probable that 
the unhappy Monsieur,Jiiseben fell. The prospect of passing over some of 
these cajiacious graves/on so frail a support w'as by no means entertaining. 1 
think U probable thstl had a thousand dragoons thought proper to leap on 
horseback into some fof,these vast chasms, they w'ould all have sunk instantly 
from view, anff the aulph would still have afforded ample aceommodation for 
^IP^ccond thousand. ^Per^raps it is, understating the size of the mouth of the 
caf^ns in some jilaee^, to say that a laigc frigate«ould have been very securely 
docked within them. tThey were decidedly among the most singukif, aw¬ 
ful and sublime speciaoles I ever saw. The smoking crater of Vesuvius, 
though certakily graurVr from itsXtupeydous magnitude, is yet less appailing, 
and gives you far less vi,^idly the impres.tion ofinevitable flestruclion shcmld any 
accident occur. And they are not awful only, bUl beautiful ; along the sides 
all the wonders fif^y Icrystallization; are ^nost lUagnifrcehtly displayed : the 
smoother walls 'vere in \ gome chequered with 4 profusmn of reticulated 
hoar frost, more deliea|e thau gauze, more variegated than the richest da- 
mSsk. In some parts, Imd vci^ frequently round the orifice of thc’vault, 
hung rows of Jar^ tape.ring icicles, clear a,s crystal. Once only in my life 
have 1 seen a display of ilcicies almost as superb; it was in the middle of a 
very severe winter near tfce unper fall of Clyde. In some of these caverns the 
icicle.s did not h«)g in prirallEl rows, hut crossed eadh otherin wild confusion, 
evideutly frotn tfie ruptiire and displacemciit of the m,asses ffbm wdiich they 
depended; m other parts, \\f here the mass of showbcbhjd was .cut vertically, we 
could trace tbcunutsal stnuta by long bands of light muc ice; generally almost 
straight, sometitaes wavirag, kiit still preseritag Aeir rdative distances, like 
ilie lines rnfftritm iho cbyk rocks of Alum Bay. Saussiire, describing these 
regioijs, says, “OcSrieigds jlont cciupdes de lotu c,n loin par d’dnortnes ct 
superbes creyaases.^ Leufv epupe viye et hette ffiontre les 'i|eiges disposees par 
couches horizontales, et whacune de ces couches •corresnond a une annee.’’ 
Looking very auentivdy one of the pits,',observed a double 
row of kiclcs, some depending fttim aboyc; oificrs risitsg to meet them from 
a kdgf. below. 1 suppose ijney nrighi be called in techr%al terms stalactites 
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and stala^ites* and be formed in the samovinanner, the drop from ttiesieicle 
above having fallen to congeal on the top of the icicle below.* 

The examination of these caverns in the snow deuined us sonie time : so 
singttlar and various was their appearance, and so much had they moreover 
of mystery and concealment, that we were never weary of'prying into their 
recesses, we held one another, there was very jittle danger; and we re* 
gretted not to be able to linger here for two or three hours. It was necessary, 
however, to hasten forward, and having passed one large pit,we found it ending 
in a long deep crack, by the side of which we walked some time without 
finding an^ way of getting over. Ascendihg.otl a hillock of snow, this crevice 
was perceived to extend so far, that to go entirely round it would require no 
sniall space of }ime. The guides proposed to cross it directly, rather than make 
this circuit ; and it is very clear that they were quite in the right. Had we 
consumed an hour in going round, it is now evident either that we could not 
have reached the summit at all, or should not easily have regained the rocks 
ai night. We were iniplicitly directed by their advice,i and depended wholly 
on their ingenuity to get across the crack to the opposite, side. Kiihcrio wc 
ludnict with no considerable ohstructioss, lAu this, was really no triik. 1 
think it was in lactone of the few really dangerous parts of the excursion. 
The chasm, though wide above, was-not very wide beneath- Thesides sloped 
down to a kind of serpentine chink from thrSe to four feet wide, but of un¬ 
known depth. Our guide Julien, a thoroughly brave steady man, descended 
fust to the edge of the chinks cutting holes as he descended. W9>cn at the 
brink it was still loo wide to jump across, especially as the landing-place on 
the other side was steep and slippery. Juhen^called to us'above to hand 
down our ice-poles; accordingly four or five poles were handed down to him. 
Tliese poles he placed from brink to brink, so as to iltalte ft little bridge, and 
then, after cautiously trying Hs streriglh, he slowly and steadily walked over to 
ihc. opposite side. 1 must honestly confess that I did not at all admire ik.is 
very ingenious contrivance, and did not much care to look on while Julien 
pcri'oiincd the feat. But the diffitjukyt’f't then at an end, for he had 
afierward-s to climb up a high bank of snow so exceedingly steep that he 
could only ascend by cutting alternate holes for his«feet and hands vvith tlie 
a.xe. Tins W'as a very singular and awkward alliiir; we stood watching him 
in breathless anxiety, expecting every moment tlfat he would slip hacl^*rt4 
into the chasm. I'or Ins sake and our own we were heartily glad (n see 
J ulien safely emerge and fairly landed on the plane of snow above. He then 
let down bis rope to assist and steady us in crossing the bridge of poles, and 
afierwards to help us in mounting live snpw-bank. i am rather inclined to 
think that this passage was the most liazardous ofthc whole expedition; nor 
do I know whether'the danger wis greater of slipping oSi the to'ttcring bridge 
into jhe chasm, or of falling backward in climbing up the frozen hank ofliiird 
snow, where we had now and then to Cling to the holes in the ice tillonr 
iingefs ached with the grasp. Yet the aid afforded by these brave nioun- 
taioeers is so prompt and so efficient, -that the danger is by no means so great 
to the traveller as it would seem to be. To the guides, and to the guides 
only, beloiigs the nierft eUber of courage or of dexterity in the matter. 

J*t is possible that thi^jcretuce, which gave tSs so much trouble, may bo a 
Continuation of that luemioned by Baussure, and near which happened the 
little accident he so pl<|isanUy describes. “ Apres une heuretle marche nous 
vimnes edtoyer ufie imlhcnse crevasse ; quoirm’etle eut plus de cent pieds de 
largeur, on h’en yoyoit le fond nujie part, ijans im timmerit «u nous nous 


* By tbe way, o«e of the mosi wondetfnl citaiwples of that form of petrtfaction 
occurs ill a singul# little cayCrn on the right side of the road not far from the ,Fall 
of'J'crrd. Unless the giiide Bcuedetto is asked to pojml out the cavern discovered 
by biiusflf,'as he saya^ it is .pfobfthiB tbbt the traveller will pass it unnoticed, 
Sonic of the pendenY masses are Of great •sia5e, aftd^» grotto is Ijighttjl up 
the appearance is truly beautiful; v- 
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re|K)Bions tous debout sur lonbord, en admlrant sa {vrofondeur ct ^ obscrvani 
leB conches de ties neigcs, uion dutnesttquc iaissa dcbapper le pied de mon 
baroindlre qu’il tciioit ik la main ; cc pied glissa avcc la rapiditd d'une fleche 
snr k paroi indinde de la 'crevassc, et alia se planter k une grande profondeur 
dans la paroi oh il demeura Bxe en oscillant conrnie la lance 

d’Acbille sur la rive du Scamandre. J'eus un rootnent de chagrin Ires vif, 
paTcetjiie ce pied servoit non seulcment an barpmdre, mais h divers autres 
insttumcnts qui se fixoient au dekus: mais au momeut m^ine quelqucs uns 
de ines guides sensibles tfla peirie m'offrirent d'aller le repreudre, et com me 
la crainte de les exposer .m’coip^hoit d’y qpnsenur,' ils me protestdepl qu’ils 
ne courroieut aucun risque : au moinent nretne Tun d'eux se passa une corde 
sous les bias, ctles autres le caldent ainsi jusqu’au pied du barometre, qu’il 
arraebaet rapporta en triompbe.”—Saussurc, tom. 4, page idl. 

Finding that we had not a moment to lose^ we began to mount a long 
snowy steep towards the Petit Wateau. This was rather laboiioils, but iioi 
dangerous. In about two houPs we reached this smaHer plane, and by this 
time the sun was become so.inconvenieiuly hot that we took oil our addi¬ 
tional ciodies and left them uporf the snow till out return. The snow, was 
getting considerably deeper, sometimes more than half way to the knee, VVe 
Itegan to feel a good deal Patigjaed, and were often obliged to rest and pant; 
the raisins and prunes with a handful of snow were very serviceable to moisien 
our parched lips. We crossed the Petit Plateau in about half au hour, and 
found the change from a steep ascent to a comparative plane agreeable enongli; 
l)ut to this succeeded another long and weary slope of an hour and a half be¬ 
fore gaining the cominenctment of the Grand Plateau. My amiable com¬ 
panion sufl'ered most severely from incessant nauSea, head-ache, and faintness, 
yet he bore all these dtstressnig sensations with invincible firmness, and was 
as fully bent on prosecuting the ramble as tlioiigh be bad felt no uneasiness. 
Having been already in some degree seasoned to high altitudes, the extreme rare¬ 
faction of the atmosphere did not affect me so soon or so violently; yet we most 
of us felt some head-ache, extreme exhaustion, and stupor; in ascending 
the U|!per parts of the slope, we were compelled to count footsteps and hall 
every two or three mitfuies to recover breath. The rays of the sun too‘were 
^rerally like wa.S|)-stings qfi our excoriated faces, and the sensation of heal in- 
ielh&«atid overpowering in crossing a plane of snow: vve longed for shatle 
perhaps almost as vehemently as we should have done on a Numidian desert. 
In this attenuated air the sensations both of heal and of cold seemed to have 
acquired twofold jntcnsiiy. Having at last reached the Grand Plateau, we 
ffumd it strewed with the wmof a tremeudous avalanche, the ruins of which 
e.xtended to a prodigious distance. Thousands of tons of hardened snow had 
fallen from the imptnding heights of the ifiounlaiie between the summit and- 
tlie4)6me-du-Go{ite. This immense mass, the gradual accumulation of a winter, 
seems to fall annottlly. Mr. Clissold, who heard the thiinderof its fall from be¬ 
neath on the Grands Mulcts, describes ilihus: “ Suddenly a sound as of reite¬ 
rating peals ofthemost tumultuous thunder, or the roar of the ocean bursting 
its boundaries, and hurling in its progress vast fragments of rocl^., atruck the 
guides mule with astonishment, and at the moment a doud was seen resting 
upon the .summiti’ We afterwards learned that an avalanche had®falleii upon 
the Grand Plateau, burying beneath its ruins much qf the path we had tra¬ 
versed. It was perceived through a telescope at the distance of ten miles by 
a parly on the Cdl-iin-Balme.” We concluded from the appearance of the 
ruins that they had not fallen biaoy day?,^ for on; ihe preceding Friday, the 
Itph, there had been' a considerable snow-storm, and these dSris being 
generally quite h{«e, \ve inferred Uiat the avalanche had taken place during 
the last week. to say to Julien, aa we were wandering in a laby¬ 

rinth of icy Mocks, that it was yirell we were not crossing at the lime of the 
fall, he rt’pliwl with a Morrsieur, si toute I’Hurope 

iuiroit ici,ils aurt^»^:4td iScrasiJ cqinme des mouches! Une armt-e touie 
eniftpU; auroii ike perdu saus^ tie was silent, and then added 
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with somewhat Ividicrous gfavity,^ ** Ah 1 nous sommes toujoiurs bien peijis^ 
iiiuis ici surtoiit 1” ' ■ 

Advancing among the vast cubes of ice, we ibund one mass of a ligitt 
greenish colour, correspondu^ i^aclly to the d^ given by Suussnre of 

the seracs he found iii th^^ same place. >* J’«us du piaisir (says he) a (>l>- 
sen’er ces seracs, que l’on a raremeiu occasion devoir cl’aussipr^s : j’en mesurai 
qui avoient plus de 12 pieds eii lous sens: le fond, ou lif partie qui avoit6ld corn 
tigue auroc, dtoit une glace a petites bulles, translucide, blanche, dure, jdus 
coinpacte qtie cello des glaciers ordinaires. La face oppos&; qui avoll did origi- 
nairemeni la face sapdfleure, itoi t encore dc la beige quoiqu^un peu durcie, et 
on voyoit dans le bloc toules fes nnahees entrc ces Aeux e&tr4me8.”-^T. iv. 

Having got a little in advance of our pafty, 1 sat down beneath one of these 
huge icy blocks to be sheltered ffotn the ptcrcing suh-bcams. Sodelightful 
was the compound feeling of rest and cool shade, that I leaned back on the 
icc and was asleep in a few moments. This delicious Bluniber was soon 
broken by a summons to breakfast. We all *sat down ujton the snow in 
silence; for we were too fatigued to talk muejii. We were now far more 
elevated than the Peak ofTenerifte, and began lo feel more and morc^ the in¬ 
fluence of the thin air. I had something like nausea, vslih constderable 
head-ache, and the feeling seemed pretty gentjral. It w'as laugltable enough 
lo see the same men, whoa few hours before would have eaten a fraction 
of a lasted buflalo, now hanging their heads in sibnee, and fastidiously 
picking A pullet’s wing. Worthy Siinedndiad still some appetite, but said 
that, after eating, his head-ache was increased. With some dilhcuUy 1 got 
through half a cbicken’s wing, swallowed a few thumbs of bread and a few 
drops of wine, and this with raisins was tily whole consuiUpdon offood durUig 
this fatiguing march of fourteieti hours. The digestive powers seemed totally 
deranged; We were really in an incipient stage of fever, afid required exactly 
the same ireatmciit. The guides had brought up some, lemooatle from the 
rocks, but either our taste was vitiated, or the liquid bad, for we could not 
drink it ;-~n()thing but a little snow and a few raisins sfeenicU agreeable or 
tefreslung, We had How not quite a mile to proceed before arriving at the 
spot vvherc the sad catastrophe occurred in 1820, ThVs circuinsiance threw 
an air of seriousness into all faces. Our captain Coutet and brave Julien had 
both most nartowly escaped death; nor could they approach tlie grav>-#iiJ 
tlieir unhappy comrades without emotion. Julien gave a very clear and mi¬ 
nute account of ibis disaster, which ! wrote down immediately from his Ups. 
Every particular was of course interesting to us, but might not be so to 
others, and Wc have only space bt the heads. The parly had breakfasted on 
the Grand Plateau, near the spot which we halted. They then traversed 
the plain, and began to asCeud the highest stecjis of tliS mountain, calletl 
among the guides La Calotte de Mont Blanc.* in proceeding obliquely up¬ 
ward, they approached 3 dark lock, which we Saw above us deeply imbedded 
in the snow. “Theorderof march," said Julien, “ was thisat the moment 
of the di.sasier, the leading gui^e was,Pierre Cairriez; 2d; Pierre Balmut; 3d, 
Auguste 7air<az : (tliesjtlircc perished;) then 4th, moi (Julien Devonassoft); 
then next to me, Mane fjoutet (our captalM) ; ^ben behind veere five other 
guides, with 1)r. Hamel, (a Ilusslan physician,) and two Eoftlish gentiemen. 
Suddenly (said he) I heard a sort of rushing sound, not very loud, but 1 had 
no time to think aboht if i for as I heard the sound, at lhesaipe instant the 
avalanche was upon usi^ ■ L from bcneaife pie, and s.iw the 

three first men falbn upfm fhe snow with ’tbeif feet foremost In falling, I 
cried out loudly, tlibus aommea tous perduslV 1 triedto support myself b/ 
planting the ice-below n|e, but in of snow forced tne 

over the baton; ajiid it slipped out of iay%i)d. ! rpll^ down like a ball, in 

. ■i.i-i... .’. . . ..il t u V ' iJ* - ■"■■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' > -- 

'• . •; ■, -, ,t- ‘ ■ 

* The close black sOk^Cttp^ woru da tbe bpil by the priests,^is 

calif;! the Calotte. Ait^euevef is g’v'On, ’t is ex:ut!yk8., s*(^kt’ii 

I'v the guides, without any cnidadalloa, *• 
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t!;ie mass ol' loose buow. Al the foot of the slope was a yawning chasm, to 
the edge of which I was rapidly descending. Three limes 1 saw ihc light, 
as I was rolling down the slojjc; and when we were all on the very edge ot 
the chasm, 1 saw the leg of one of my comrades, ju.st as he pitchetl down 
into the crevice. 1 think it must have been poor Auguste ; for it looked 
black, and 1 reniember that Auguste had oii black gaiters. This was llie 
last I saw of my threo companions, who feJl headlong into the gulph, and 
were never seen or heard again. At this moment I was just falling into the 
same crevice, and can but confusedly understand why I did not: but i think 
I owe my life to ;i very singular circumstance. Dr. Hamel had gfvenme a 
barometer to carry} lhi.s vvas fastened round my waist by a strong girdle. I 
fancy that at the moment this long baronieter got beneath and across me; for 
the girdle suddenly broke, and 1 made a sort of bound as I fell; anti so instead 
of following my poor comrades, I was pushed over into another crevice close 
■ to that in which they were killed. This chasm was already partly filled with 
snow : I do not think T fell more than fifty feet down, alighting on a .soft 
cushion of snow, and a good deal covered with it above. I suppose before 
tumbling into the cha&m, \ye slid down from one hundred and fifty to iwo 
hundred feet; hut I cannot telf,' for it seemed to me not more than a minufe 


from the time I heard the noise of the avalanche above inc, till I foniul my¬ 
self lying deep down in aStar^ow crack.” All estimate of di.st;utces in such 
circumstances must, of course, be rude gue.sses. Coutcl’s reply to the .same 
t/uestion was this ;—“ I sboiild fancy 1 slid down near four hundred fe^tt, and 
tumbled headlong about sixty feet,” I asked .lulien what his thoughts vvei c 
during this .awkward tumble. His rei>ly was in these words :—“Penllant 
quej’ai rouid j’at dit h m(tM-mSme, ‘Je snis perdu, adieu uia femme, et mes eu' 
huts 1’ et j’ai demandd pardon k Dieu. Je n’ai rien pensd absoluineiu des 
autres.” 


“ On coming to mysellV’ continued honest Julicn, I was better off liiuii 
t had expected. I was lying on my hack, heels upward, with my head rest¬ 
ing against the icy walls of the crack, and I could see some light and a little 
of the blue sky through two openings over my head. .1 was greatly afraid 
■that some of iny limbs had been broken, but I had sunk into the mass oi 
soft snow, and't;hough bruised by falling against the sides of the ice, yet iio- 
,^(-».hing was broken, and m a few nioments I contrived to gel up on my h e!. 
1^'looking up, I saw a litile above ine a man’s head piojecdng from the 
snow. It was Marie Coulet (our captain): he vvas quite covered with snow 
up to the neck, his anus pinioned down, and liis face quite blue, a,s if he was 
nearly Suffocated. He called to me in a low voice to come and helj» Itiin. 1 
found a pole in the crevice, (1 think not one that had belonged to the three 
who perished, but another;) i went to Coutet, dug round him with the 
baton, and *m a ^ew minutes 1 got Cloudlet clear of the siiow, and we sat 
down together. We reroatned in silence looking at each other for a minute 
or two, uiinking that all the rest were killed. Then 1 hegiin to crawl op on 
the snow that partly filled the crack, and In climbing np, J saw above me 
David Coutet, who was crying, and saying, ‘ Mon pauvre frkre cst perdu!’ 
I .'(aid, ‘Non ! H est ici en has.’ (Coutet was ciinilnug behind ,!uJien, and so 
Jiotseen atiirst.) lit nioi j’qi (lit, * Les autres soot ils ibiis lit en haul?’ Ifs out 
(fit, qu'il manqtfoit encore troisl Et j’ai demiwule, ‘yui srnu ils qu*i rnanqueht ?’ 
Ils ontdit, ‘Pjerre Cairnez ; Pierre Bahnat ; cl Aignste Taiiraj;.’ JNousavons 
demands si les messieurs avoient du inal.: Hs ()nt dit que iiyn. Then the 
guide helped tfS to<get ap about fourteen feet on' t he Solid ice.* 'I'hey threw 
us down a little axe to cut s'leps, and put down the eUd of their poles, and 
we two got out. Wfe ldl went to search for the ibrCe others ; we stjunded 
with our poles, w’c cried aioudj we called them by tlivir namesf put down a 
Jong pole tiilO the snpw and listened; bat a)l|was in vain, we licard not the 
slightest souhd^'^^^ W hr this melancholy search, and by 

this time Were well oighr ^ the wind was bitterly cold, our polc.s 

roi'e^d with icC,; mir shftes ^ as hard as born. We were compelled to 
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dceceiid; we hurried down in perfect »ilence, and returned to the inn late at 
ni^ht,” * , • 

The three poor men were all unmarried. Pierre Cairriez was a black¬ 
smith, and his family depended on him for their main support. Julien drew 
a very simple bu t touching picture of the scepe of sorrow presented when 
the fatal news became known to the surviving friends. These rugged brave 
mountaineers would face death iherasclve? unmoved,,but it was with a low 
voice and a glistening eye that allu.sioii was made to the fate of their com¬ 
rades, and the grief it had occasioned. The two English gentlemen contri- 
huied very generously to the relief of the distressed families. 

Worthy Simeon confirmed his brother’s narrative, and gave me all the 
particulars that fell under his own eye. He described'^ most afl'eclionatcly 
the despair of the bereaved friends. He tried to look perfectly unmoved, 
and seemed ashamed of his emotion. Yet this fine brave fellow could 
hardly keep from tears as he said, “ La mtsre de Pierre Bilmat se desoloit. 
Trois niois aprJis elle est niorte.” 

Such is the abstract of the story. 1 have befare me a simple but very in¬ 
telligible sketch of the relative position-s which Julien made for me with hi.s 
owm hand, but it would be unsuitable to the»|^>refent occasion, and wc have 
already to apologize for so long a digression. This unhappy accident seems 
not to have been altogether what is commonly iSalled an avalanche, but 
simply a part of the straium of new .snow which slipped upon the old and 
swept^ll before it in its desceni. The e.Ktent of ^now put in motion was es¬ 
timate at about 200 feel in height, KOO in breadth, anjtl rather more than a 
fool In depth. What devastation and ruin a similar accident produces, when 
occurring in a stratum of earth, may he seen on a* small scale at rhe hack 
of the Isle of Wight beyond Shankiin Chine, and on a great scale, at' the, 
fearful ruins of Cfoldau. 

But to return to our own narrative. We began gradually to drawnear to 
this fatal spot. Julien said he thought he could certainly distinguish 
the crevice in which the bodies of the three guides siillUe, probably em¬ 
balmed and quite unaltered in a solid encastment of ice. We .all recollect 
that the Siberian mammoth was so preserved uuchpnged lor centuries. 
Coutet also thought he was sure of the spot, and cried out, “ Ah! e’est ia 
oh nous sommes lombds.”* . 

On reconnoitring the state of the slope above the crevice, the“couloj, 
de I’avalanche,’’ as the guides call it, it was judged to be very dangerous, be¬ 
ing quite covered with slippery ice. It was re.salvcd therefore that we should 
endeavour to strike out anew path, and attempt the ascent in a less oblique 
direction than Dr. Ma.mel ha^l done. Aqcordiuglj', aboift ,000 feet on the left, 
of the fatal spot, we turned sharp round to the right, and immediately pro¬ 
ceeded upwards toward the Roclier S,ouge. • 

The snow was not generally up to the knees, but in some place? deeper, 
.and this made the ascent excessively fatiguing. The slope too was very steep; 
taking into account all the relative proportion, perhaps our little band, slowly 
climbing up this paa of the moimt^m, preity hitarly resembled a detach¬ 
ment of ants painfully ascending tlie dome of St. Peter’s after a snow 
shower. l'he*whole side of the hill is called La C6te, of which the upper 
pan only is pittperlyjstylcd La Calotte. There is i?o comparis&n between the 
difficulty of mounting La Cfite cle. Mont Blanc, and the immediate cone of Ve¬ 
suvius. In three quarters of an hour you can reach the top of the cone of 
Vesuvius. La G6te requires thrice that time, and farfxjpie thau thrice the 
exertion. '• 

As we slowly gained the higher portion of the mouniaiu, the .steep below 
became increasingly fearful. It has been called a precipice, but perhaps the 
word precipice is too strong, it is tathef a prodigiously lofty slope, covered 

* I cannot help fancying that it might stSil he possible to dig dou'u.iiiTo tlu* 
snow and recover the bodies. Wo know this Would be quite useless, but wh,o does 
not feci that it would be a Batisfaction ? ^ 
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with snoiSTi the suipfuce of which is sftiooth an<i stippery, so that if once 
thtown ofl'our feet, by a false step, wc altould pn)4»ul)l'y tiare glided dowii an 
itMslin^ plane Of raorc than 9 OO feet, and then have plunged into a deep 
chasm at the foot. It was, therefore, very needful to be camions, but the 
acclivity was by oO means steep enough to produce any thing like giddiness. 
While we were asccndliig La Cote, the sun beat incessantly upon our heads, 
atld our feet and ancles Were constantly buried ip snow. .This, with the 
increasing rarefaci ion of the air, produced an intense head-ache, arid that sort 
of universal uncoinfortableness which generally ushers in an attack of inter- 
inUtent fever. Long before reaching me top, cnir shoes, gaiters, &c. were 
froaen info one solid mass, so that the iron pake, of the ice pole, 

would scarcely bend the leather. This incasement of our feet in icy boxes 
was very annoying, rendering it extremely dffictilt to move the ancles at 
all, and giving some slight sense of painful contractioTi at every footstep. 
Perhaps doume upper leathers wOul^^ be useful both to prevent the 
penetration of the sndV?, ;and to lessen- ^ painfol effect of striking the 
upper part of tile foot agairfst the thin exterior crust of ice- in walking. 
In the most dangerous passes the guide judged it indispensable to cut wide 
footsteps w’ith the axe. It iS dlllicult to imagine how fatiguing this labour 
proved, 1 asked Simeon about how many steps he thought we had made ? lie. 
t'ancied more than 400 steps, or rather holes broken with the axe, Julien’s 
streng#and invincible perseverance were here quite invaluable^ but it was 
almost too laborious even fdr himi After cutting a path across an icy couloir, 
Julien, utterly exhausted, gave up the axe to Simeon Tournier, also a very 
willing, acliye, able guide. Toarhier cut about twenty steps, and then was 
wholly out of breath, Ik called out to Julien, “ Jc nc peux plus,” and re¬ 
turned the hatchet to him. The tediousness of the passage may be con¬ 
ceived. Simeon was generally before me, having my cord in his hand, but 
not fastened romid him. This was judged better than tying ourselves toge¬ 
ther, from the belief that, if an avalanche came upon us, we should be more 
ar liberty.* 

Whenever we cauie td a dead halt for four or five minutes, which was 
very often thOcase, | begged Simeon to make a round hole n the snow ; in 
this little cold lair I s&t down and was asleep in an inatanl, 1 had too much 
heacl-acbe to attend to apy appearance of dangc my ideas seemed confined 
*t^«he»etwo objects, to pkee ray foot rather cauiiously, and to keep, steadily 
onward without thinking about any surrounding danger. Young Michtd 
Devouassou, one of the four who had never beeiv to the summit, was behind 
me. He suffered mpre than the rest from inflaimnation of the eyes, but 
was nevertheless extremely kind and obliging, awl often gave me a niotnent’s 
rest by placing his batotr under foy fboti Every now and then Simeon gave 
me one raisin or oiae prune, and a Itaodfo liberal allowance 

I received most gratefully. In trutlij before gaining,^‘Csurami this slope 

i felt quite worn out ahd exhausted.- At this moment * Can hard/y help laugh¬ 
ing to think, that the difference between a raisin and a prOhe aj^peared sotne- 
ihing important. The mere trouble ofVeheWing off the pulp and rejecting 
the stone of the prune was rather formidable. JJaisins are preferable, Wo 
man that has walked tijr La C 6 tc wiU smile at this.disvmctlOn. ‘ 

Beginning to-draw near me ROcher Bouge, we dbserved, with'i .10 small sur¬ 
prise, tlial we were not the only travellers in these lofty regions. Two large 
birds appeared flying before us ; were blaek, and the quick eye of the 
guides made ow t thdt their feet and beaks were red. Hiey were most probably 


* 1 have soBje doubts# howcyerj wlietlier it woiild not be letter,lo be laslicd toge- 
tlier ev'ea here. of a thick rope, such as we had, it sliotihl rather be a 

very light strong cord than a rope. Had the Whole party been tied together in the 
accident of 1830# would ihorc lives have been Ibst, or fewer ? I should nithiT in¬ 
cline to think ttatall Would havit been saved. The guides, however, thought other# 
wiae.,;. 




Ascent of Mont Blanc. 

a large variety of what we call the Cornish chough, tlie Corvusgraculus of 
Linna'us.* * . * 

They seemed to fly heavily in the thin air, but were soon out of sight 
and hid by a portion of the mountain. Dr, Paccard told me be liad seen one 
in his hrst ascent; biit Coutet, who had been up six times, said he bad very 
rarely seen any bird so high. As wc were very laboriously making a path to¬ 
ward the Rocher Rouge, and beginning seriously to.doubt the possibility of 
reaching the summit tiihc enough to re^desceud bel'ore night, Juiien observed 
a passage which seemed to leatl more directly upward than the common ,track. 

So far as we knew, no human footstep had ever passed across this part of 
the mountain, but, as every moment was luost precious, it was resolved to try 
it at all hazards. We then avoided the Rocher Rouge altogether, leaving it 
about five hundred feet on oiir left hand, which I believe had never before 
been attempted, although it abbreviates the ascent considerably; a little 
severe cliinbiiig, and we found ourselves almost unexpectedly close to the Pe¬ 
tit Mtilet, the loftiest uncovered rock in the direct passage froiir Chamoiini 
to the summit. It seems to be the summit oJ a colossal needle, of which 
the apex [trotrudes only a few feet above ihe snow. And now our long labour 
began to feel its reward. Here the plaipsoWovfly Italy suddenly burst upon 
us. Already the eye roamed over a landscape extensive and varied beyond 
thought, baligued, faint, exhausted, and in pain»as we were, I think no 
one regretted his toil one instant. We coulcl now sec before u.s the whole 
remaining interval to the summit; but on looking up to it, i did not yet feel 
(piiie sure of success; vve had still many a weary fooisiep before reaching it. 
Hiiherio we had felt scarcely a breath of air; perfect calm reigned below ; 
but tlie wind now came upon us most biuerly cold, and drove a quantity of 
line snow from the summit full in our faces. For a moment or two vve were 
glad to crouch under the rocks of the Petit Mulct to escape the piercing 
l)la.st: but there was no lime for rest, and we hurried forward. When Dr. 
l*accard arrived at this spr»t, his liat was Idown off by a sudden gust of wind, 
and ho had the pleasure (o see it wafted down several ilumsand feet on the 
Italian side toward Courraayeur, and it is probably still safe and snug in some 
deep crevice. Lest our hats should go to join company with liis, they were 
atldilionally secured with string. Our fingers were halfrlVozen, notwithstand¬ 
ing the firotection of gloves, mittens, 6cc. but we had no leisure to think of 
these trifUiig annoyances. Honest Pierre Tairraz ke^t up his cheerful sniif., 
though he evidently suffered not a little. Pierre, Jutien, and I advanced arm 
in arm, to keep one another steady. The snow was now no longer .soft; the, 
external crust bore our weight, and it was necessary to strike the foot very 
firmly into the hardened siniw. With the greatest exertion wc could hardly 
stem the wind, and make a few feet progress at every start. In a lew minutes 
wc changed the arrangenierU. VVofthy Simeon came to take place of honest 
Pierre Tairraz, and again we set forward. Lvery two or three niinules wc 
all sunk tlown oiiithe siiovv, quite breathless, and scarcely able to utter a 
word. My excellent,friend, with his guide, was close to us, but in lhi.s 
rarefied atmosphete, at a small di|tance, we.could not hear one anotlier 
speak without great exertion. The voice sounded thin and distant. :VVe all 
know the sound of a Sell, in a hahWxhausled rweiver, tipon the air-pump. 
1 should no itiorc have thodght of call ing to a guide fifty yardifrom me, ih.mi a 
m.an on Ben Lomond would do to a friend on the oppo.siie .summit of iheOobler. 

One of the guides had some hsmOrrhage from an accidental blow, not from 
simple rarefaction nf the air. The blood appeared to^mc ilecidcdly of a 
darker colour than natural; our lips were qtrite blue; our faces extremely 
contracted arid pale, and the eyes very much sunk, with a deep dark zone be¬ 
neath the lower eyelids; but no one had the least si)ontaneous hemorrhage 


• Sec Syatema NatursB, tom. i. p, 377. ICotVus vtol.tceo nigricans rostro pe- 
dibiisqttc rubVfa. Habitat in Alplbns Hclvcticis et Noricis, Anglia, Scotia, 
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froty the eunis, or eyes. livery start we cast a longitjg lool^ at ilic summit, 
and then hoUling our heads low, pressed onward, till the feeling ol e.'thaiis- 
tiori became irresistible, and we sunk .again quite fiat arul still unon the snow. 
1 had a slight tendency to nausea, most overwhelming 'hOad-aclic, some pain 
of the breast, and rather- feared the rupture of a blood-vessel, having been 
subject to hamioptysis when a boy, hut this pain and the rapid beating of the 
heart went ofi’when we stopped to resti 

When we. were withio a hundred yards of the summit, I felt, in addition 
to other unpleasant sensations, a strong tendency to faint, greater than I ever 
remember to have had, except once from bleeding. Even then I was uncertain 
whether niy .strength would hold out to the last. Simeon said, that about this 
spot, Mr./ackson, who ascended in J823, was quite exhausted, and cried 
out ‘ Laissez moi ici. Je ne peux plus.* Yet he was, perhaps, one of the most 
robust men who ever attempted the excursion. 

Good Simeon was still vigorous and cheerful. ‘Courage, Monsieur! 
Presque arriv’d I Presoue en haut! Ailons i’ Again we set forward ; again vye 
all three sunk breathless.with^our faces on the snow, ‘ Comhien de fois, 
Simeon ?’ ‘ Deux seiilemeufj’ We rested an extra minute;—then one des¬ 
perate srnisele, in which every fibre was strained to bursting;—and then at 
Iasi the exulting shoutNous avons vaincu le Mont Blanc !” 

My amiable friend., Captain ^herwill, arrived at the instant, and we all snnk 
down together upon the summit in perfect silence. “Celoit la’ jdus forte 
sensation de tna vie.” In a few moments we. were able to attend to the 
strange scenes around and beneath us. Simeon sat by my side; and wc 
crowded close, so as to form a snug little circle; while’Coutet proceeded 
to deliver a short lecture rti geography, to a very small audience, perched 
on ihe utmost pinnacle of Europe-* 

♦** Wc arc rehictnutly compelled to postpone the conclusion of this narrative 
til! our next number. 


PICCADILLY SONNETS. 


T; MS., Five o'dock,■^Morning. 

.Srj.RKT is Piccadilly! Save the roil 
Of some retiring carriage from .some rout. 

No sound is heard, no shape is seen about 
But form of great-coated and grim patrole— 

Or haply sleepy Senator,' who hath stole 
Aw'ay from dull Saint Stejjheu’s fmqucnt shout 
Of Question! Rear! tne asscrlionrand the doubt,. 
The orator, the pros&r, and the droll : 

Now through tpe cold grey tint of sky the sun 
With “shiring morning face” begins to peer;, 
And as a fainz chinle throu^ the vapour dun 
From vast Saint Paul’s undulates on tlje ear, » 
The hum (yet (lidistincl) of men, begun 
Warns me that London’s waking hour is near. 


* Theniottntfchi haa been here soiUe thousand years, 1 take it. During that 
period there have been recorded Just a doKen excursions to the summit of it. My 
an odd enough coiiicideeee this happens to complete the half-dozen EnglLsh visits. 
It is clearly bazwdous for persons pvcdispo.sed to pubhonaiy disease to take this 
ramble. Though J had no hemoptysis at the tiiop, y-et the uneasy feeling in the 
clicst continued many days, i|nd when standing on the Lake of Geneva, taking 
a last long farewell of the Mountain, a small blood-vessel suddenly burst, and for 
some tioie I expected to pay rskher dearly for the wtiim. It was currcutly meu- 
tioricfL*-Chamouni tliat j someyeaw ago, ope or two persons had died of consump¬ 
tion shoo after an ascent, bdt such an occurrence demonstrates nothing. 
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P/t'cruh^h/ Sotlfif'ls- ^ i *>01 

In\j. 2. 

. / Tvislve o'clock, — Noon, 

Ladies ai>d tea-pots, Sevres china, toastj 
TelTus ’mb inorning—Some folks call it noon ; 

O'er half-cold tea we trifle with the spoon, 

Till the abrupt rap! rap! proclaims the post; 

Over the lose-wodd table pow are tost • 

Franks, letters, newspapers—through the saloou 
Excuse me’®, ;' bows, and smiles are changed, and soon 
Seals crack, gilt {taper crackles; each engross’d 
With his or Iter news, silent sits a while : 

Then all bHrst forth—‘‘ Well, who d’ye,think is dead ? 

You ’ll never gues8”—»“ ’Twould really make you smile 
To hear v?ho’s married, artd who’s brought to bed/' 

" The Post says Lady Frhmpton’s rotlts are rich 

I rt Russian kdies’namb that rntd in 


Ttao o clock,^J!flermott, 

“ VV’hat shall we do " I’m ofl’ to Taitersall’s/’ 

“ 1’ra going to the Club to read the papers.” 

“ Julia is quite cut up to-day wijh vapours.” * 

Wc ’re not at home if any body ctdls." 

Pray, John, has Mr. Owen brought the shawls?” 

■*' I ’ll write to cut the dance at Mrs. Caper’s.” 

“ Flliagree silver—just the thing for tapers.” 

“Whose cab is that?*—“It used to be Hughes Ball's." 

“ 1 don’t see Hal in town—where is he gone ?” 

“ He’s gone—to .sleep in Brookes’s window.”—“Pooh !” 
“ Tell me what woman that is.”—“ Lady Stone.” 

“i don’t go to liier parties.”—“ No!’'—“ Do you t” 

“ Her sister always stays at home alotie. 

Making a horrid sonnet or a shoe.” 


Four o’clock. 

The day drags on : to Howell’s some repaii , 

To Gunter’s some, and some to Hainkt’s hie. 
As jellies, or as icwcls charm the eye, 

• Or ivory fiitis, or Dresden bonzes rare: 

• But, not to*parc^asc thither wend^he feir— 

'Tis bait to Sep what happier ladies buy, * 
Whose rows of pearl or diamond wake the sigii 
For that dear (hty when it shali be their care 
And privilege to rhin huihan^s too; • 

Thus some; endure the languid »»«»•«till fire, 

Then haring npibitig pise, alas! 

In likhrkdri m carikip 

While thoughts brhQney<-v(rator, ties, and new 
Dresaes, till dinner keep them alive. 

4ol. xvr. no. lxvi, 2 it 
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No* 5. 

.li .Might o’clock. 


Din»e!P*^a i>artyr-what! arrived at eight ! 
jAnd iishet’d to the desert drasving-reioni ’ 

Bjr solitary footman: thfe yOtir doom 
To hriger while th^ hottess ** keeps bet state’^ 

M her boudoir nntU the 
' lijcho the streets 4-annOundes%Iighw ijln 
The dittfOg-ttfolesV {daildng^i^^ 

Soupi tufk>t, salia^^*^ |^8yi shall b foke wfoe?’^ 

Some matelotfoil^guiiiel?'-^-" 1 hate fish’- 
.■** BisOtlei^’^’* Tbis^'Stfosboutg 

Will you allow Yoii thusi taste this dish.” 

Ob, Whom ahoold over Lord invite to dine, 

Who would not to such converse bound his wishi 


^Tweltkoklockf^Niglit. 

Six crowded lines of carriages proclaim 
That all the world’»Lady Julia's rout- 
whips crack, and caitiagt-isdndows smash—^ 

Of warring coachmen fri^fohs many a dame, 

' Who tire(^of waiting through the crowd without, 

‘^Through straighb foaghi dense, svvims,^ or creeps'' 
aboutr:- 

Echoes the lighted stair W’Hh many a name 
Jljsse«//'£f^you enter—tbrough foe,dra 
Resoundk quadrille or w#ta—through iewtdl’d fe^^ 

Moustaches, rouge, stars, foreign orders, some 
Beach the tired tbut'giver, the heal, st^ueeze, glare. 

Bows,: compliments enduring, till her dome " 

Disgorge the crowd into the :inbming air. 


SKETCHES OF POLITICS, & LITERATURE. 

■■ ■. , , t . 

I MET the other ds^ ln English gentleman, an old firiend just arrived from 
London. He telfei me that no idea is*enterta!ined in Englffltd of such a 
thing as the existence of foe mmiasti^^ order of the Jesuits in:France. If this 
be the cascj; some of my receut letters mus t have appeared very absurd to 
you.^ Whde Louis XVllI.: migned, foem Vvaa ^Hb baie of de- 

6cribmg m a,'foreigner the state our Ikerature, without touching on poli¬ 
tics. But with Clwries X. we got foe foree per cents a threat of ex- 
tinguisbiogthe fives* foe tu^emnity fim the emigraaisfand, finally,not merely 
foe emttnee, but; if we Upit being in‘ foe Ministry^ t he omnipo- 

tence of the Jesuits. Thfc talent of the nmioii afoms bow no other 

eniploymcnt foari to dende the Jesuits, and fo give in possibk way' a 
hint to the royal fitfndy* ^t th^ may soon expect to be aent on a journey 
like that taken hyjKMiT Jaimes IL In looking oyer foe wm^^ catalogue of 
books printed hi Fraaoe,* I do not find one woifo which has 

not some relalion to the .Tesuits to poliiics. . no fault of 

mine, if, conWatyfo my wlfo, these letters, which ought to>be confined to 

• ThU Catatugtti*,,wUicb fonna a journal, afltorde a atrlkiog example of the 
acCHtaryofM. , 
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literature and manners, assume alto^mer a political hue. For that jjoii 
must blame a lidicuious imd feeble Government,, at the expense of vfhicli 
every one has a laugh or a sarcasm. For instance, the current phrase of the 
day was lately borrowed from Chateaubriand, who, on setting out for Swit¬ 
zerland said, “ I very much fear that on returning to Paris six months hence 
1 shall miss the Bourbons." 1 need :ntot Mint out to yOu the exaggeration 
of this remark. By-ibe-by, speaking of M. de Ci*ateaubriand-rit certainly 
i.s honourable for IkemtUtt that 550i0CK> francs should have been given for 
the copyright of his works, by Ladvocat, vtbe greatest puffer of all our book¬ 
sellers. But suhscribers do not come forward j the writings of this great 
Bourbon paoegyrtsi being rather too hypperitical to the present moment. 
When men of property find the intrigues of the Jesuits carried so far as to 
try to convert ttieir servUute into spies .upon their actions, they are not dis¬ 
posed to look with theusual indulgence ^bU'declamations in favour of Ca¬ 
tholicism, such as fill the pages of the da serve to 

illustrate the propo.siiiou that eternal tiioUon springs from eternal rest.” 

The principal event in the aniisds; pfikslrion jfor the past month, vyas the 
concert for the benefit of,the Greeks,'which waa at fi(«i advertised for the 
of April, and which took plafiC at ouhVaAxhall on This con¬ 

cert afforefed me first instance,foryears, of the upper ranks 
of society r esembling for any object In opposition'to the Government. With 
you such an event is commM ctioagh; and ift America tbe jiewspapers would 
scarce'^ notice it; but amdiigst; us, this concert for an unfortmiate people 
has acquired a degree of historitaEl importance. The plan was at first timidly 
f .oached by the Duchess of Dalberg and sonie other ladies, who trembled 
Ifsi the massacres of Cbio should be renewed at Missolonghi. . The Clovern- 
JueiU opposed the project by a hundred 'httle indiscreet meitsures. No clerli 
in any of the public offices dared to purchase a ticket; and so great was the 
dread of giving offence in thisdiyay, tliat it was feared not a fhousand tickets, 
at twenty francs each, would be disposed of. But suddenly tf number of our 
oltra ladies of rank began to evince Symptoms of compassion, and in a day or 
two it became quite the fashion to patronize the concert. An Eyglish gen¬ 
tleman paid .three hundred francs for a ticket, and the Seller immediately pre¬ 
sented the sum to the fund to the benefit of the^rreeks. This bargain, 
which was struck on the Excli^mb, completely established the fashion, and 
the rage rapidly esftcreased. The Duke deDudeauvtlle, minister of the King’s * 
household, and one of the. short-robed Jesuits, who had opposed the con¬ 
cert by every possible meefri, found himself reduced to the necessity of pay¬ 
ing five hundred francs for ttyo-tickets. Rossini, who, it is said, received or¬ 
ders not to direct the congert, took great pains in superintending the rehear¬ 
sals of the Duchesses, Marchionesses and Gountesses, who vied with each 
other for the honour of siivging in^he chor#se 3 . To hdp the Ministers out 
of their difficulty, Rossini, who receives a handsome salary in Paris for doing 
nothing, declared tba| being a subject uf the Pope, he should incur the dan¬ 
ger of persecutions at Bologna; (where his property is situated) if he ventured 
to directa concert for the benefit|)f revolted subjects. That nothing might 
be wanting to cbmplele the ec/af of this entertainment, on the morning of 
the 5.’8th of ^pril, intlUigence was received tha^ the Turks were driven from 
MissolonglfljWhich, fora*Wbek previously, was sujiposed to have been in their 
power. Some friends of Colonel Fabvici; stated at the concert, that they 
were confidently assuicd Lord Cochrane int^ded to depart for Greece, and 
that he onlyAvanted eight steamwesselsM ^ destroy all the 

Austrian an*Egyptian ships. ; ; ’ 

Perhaps you will tbiukl have said too mych ahpat this concert; but 1 
assure you that for llie last IS days nothing el« has been talked of in Paris. 
The Salle de Vauxhall is buiW on the plan bf an aniique circus. _ It is of 
an oval form. The singers were atatjoned in the centre, which is the lowest 
part of thesa//e. This centre is sufrCutided by steps; which rise to what 
may be termed the outer space; aftd a range of columns, a few pace^fugher 

2 a 
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back, support a gallery. On the* steps, behind the singers, was sta- 
tioneit the full orchestra of the Opera hifa. Every other«partof the hall was 
crowded with fashionable company. I’he saloons of the Fanhourg St. Ger¬ 
main were completely Asserted, and the court w'as everi more dull than usual. 
The audience at the rondert appeared astoorshed at their otvn numbers, as 
well as at their coiirk^ it^thus opposing the Govemmeiit. The little harrow 
street leading to yaUxhaibwas completely choked up with parriages;—all the 
equipages in Paris seemed to be assembled there, it was expected that the 
doors of Vauxhall would be surrounded by the agents' of Mv Franchet,* for 
the purpose of noting down the nimes of the parties iivho attended the 
concert. On seeing the throng of carriages tq ihtt Rue (ks Mamu, one could 
not help thinking that the^jplice wohld have done better td have sent round 
to the porters, (who in Paris are almo.'it all spies) to inquire the names of 
all the persons of fashiou who stayed at home that evening. The idea of this 
triumnn over the Government party augmented the joy vvhich had been ex¬ 
cited tiy the good nevvs of the imor^^ About half past eight o'clock the 
hall was completely filled, and'every one said to himself, " What now re¬ 
mains for the Bourbons?” If the Duchess de Berri had appeared at this 
moment, she would have been'rccfeived with entbusia8tieapplau.se, and this 
concert, which will mark . ah epoch, would not have been hostile to the 
reigning family. The performances cttoitnenced with the Preghibra in Mose 
(which in England is given in the opera of ” Pietro I’Eremita.") This piece 
w.'is very judiciously chosen. Jt is a prayet:|br divine protection, ofl’ered up 
by a. whole nation on the pGint’of beiiig massacred, it was admirably exe- 
nilcd by the spigers of the Opera ItalimySiai a chorus of twenty-four voices, 
in which several ladies cr:nnenily di8tingu«bed for rank ana talent took 
part. Colonel Brack sang the sb|p parts in this which may 

be said to be Rossini’s maslerpiece: in fhe pathetic style of composition. 
The Countess Mfcrlin, wife of the Lieutenani General of that name, after¬ 
wards sang, in’'exquisite style, the grapd aria from Zeltnira. The lady of 
Colonel Dubignon, who possesses the best caa/ml/o voice in France, sang 
an air by JMicblini in the finished scientific Style which she has aequired 
from her master, the celebrated Gresceniini. The triumph of Madame 
Dubignon, and of the Concert, was most complete. All the witlings of the 
^Faubourg St. Germain vyere on the alert to catch at a false note or any 
tbiqg that would furnish them with a subject for quizzii%. But they did 
not enjoy this gfaiification. The fearon de Stael, assisted by twelve gentle¬ 
men of the committee, supetiptended the concert. Every thuig was arranged 
in the most perfect taste. The proprietor of the Salle de Vauxhall declined 
vecciving any remuneration for the Use of the platw, which was illuminated 
gratis by the/ow^fus/e brtbe esublishinent. The venerable General Lalay- 
ctle, who has scarediy recovered from a sefere fit «f gout, attended the con¬ 
cert, and was received as g father would be amidst his childreo. Among the 
multitndet Of lovely womeri, who were assembled togelher bn this occasion, 
your Ej^ish beauties had a worthy ref'reseptative in Miss Fox, a name 
vv hich is held dear in Paris. ^ ^ ^ 

Tile last jubilee procession, on the 3d presenied*a complete con¬ 
trast to the Greek concert, ^he Jesuilsy^^ manner in which 

they were treated* by the Cour Royatlb and the’^ Charhber of Pkers, which 
turiiCd into ridicule the ilivifaiion to join the first jubilee procession, 
that Glrarles X. honoured^ with ; M presence, contrived the following 
stratagem* They aisnonncea an ekpiatoiy ceremony of the 

foundatioh^ ropifUment to be erected on the spot%here Louis 

XVI. was gaUlodntid? Nothing c®d|d be^more ihJpolitic^^^^^E^ day di¬ 
minishes some porhohrtf thelsympathy that is felt for touis XW 
M. de Talleyrand observed ibat he evinced the courage of a woman in child¬ 
birth. ! 

M. de' Villklei our prime ri^niater, dW not apprtpfe of this jubilee proces- 
* ITie birecior W the Police, a violent Jesuit. 
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sio» ; but Cardinal d« LaliJ, the King’s confessor, who will, sooner or later, 
supersede de Vijliile, obtained his Majesi)'’5 consent to it. There is no 
vvii 3 ris in which a swereign can be brought ingre closely in contact with his 
subjects than by joining a jyracession, Charles X. with bts head uncovered; 
proceeded slovvly on foot tfirongK popalous streets of his capita); 

namely, front Nqtrb Da*’™® Chanips Elysces. The jPaflsiam are fond 
of gay unifotnis, and they dislike the pttests because they haifC a dirty ap- 
j)earance. The woceesipn cotrttn^ced with a thousand semimim, Vail ting 
two and two, These smiwttiresf are ybuhg peasants of about eighteen or 
twenty years of age, who like; betfo kneel in a church than fo till the 
ground. They i^ere directed to walk with ejes deyputly fixed on the earth j 
but they cqufo not hilp iookijig upv rmw anif then, to glance at the ladies 
stationed at the windotvsln the slfCets through which the procession passed. 

I his continual struggle betyveenfoiclinatichi b^id duty lu¬ 
dicrous efiect that can possibly be cOhceilvdd. declared that the 

seminaires were all.frigntfully pgly. It is said, that each of these young 
priests costs the cqul^tty a thousand francs, and that, instead of them, it would 
be better to have a thousand inorc ofocers in our artny. Whatever may be 
the opinion of the higher classes;: who exfjera^ JJapoleon and admiremystto 
. philosophy, the general opinion, ait least as it was inanifoated on ihe day of 
tile expiatpry procession, was decidedly favourahlsj to regimentals and hostile 
to canonicals. ■ 

In France nothing is BO rare as faith, Every one is afraid of being taken 
lor a dupe. To those who know tlw French character this word is enough, 
lo crovyn the mortification of those who felt any interest in this procession, 
the old coortiers who ■walked before Charles X.^were all dechired to be very 
ill-looking. Tile three Pardinals, who were readily distinguished by their 
red robes, namely, the Mbl. de Croy, de Latil, and de Lalare, presented a 
v ery mean appearance. Da the other hand, M. De Quelen, the Archbishop 
ol Paris, who was forntetly one of Najioleon’s officeis, by his handsome Jier- 
sonand dignified tleportment, wouitlie admiration of all the female portion 
of bis flock, who did not know hiin. Tlic ceremony was .splendid and e.v- 
treinely arousing. Twohunthed thousand of the wealthiest citizens of Paris 
were stationed at their windows to enjoy the sight. J'he day was extremely 
'vnrm, and the procession moved very slowly. The pavilion erected in the 
mitidle of tlu'. Place Louis Xy. Was in good last#. It was decorated with **, , 
violet-cGfoiired'flags, (I’he Kings of France wear violet-coloured mourniftg.) 
Every thing cdncurred to fa^^^ expressions of opinion 

among five Irundred thoitkitid^ Fteuchmen. They appeared to me to be una¬ 
nimous, During the two hourk wbfoh the procession occupied in passing 
to the Place Lours XV’^, i!ht a iingle /IVc le.itoi,! was heard. The courtiers 
were deeply mortified at this. Smiie of theni were plea;i,ed, and others were 
shocked, jit thd absence pi the Duke of Orleans, whom the King did not in¬ 
vite, because his fattier voted for the death of liouis XVL Charles X. ha» 
ordered that the Place Louis XV. shall henceforth bear the name of Louis 
XVL This change is probably intended as a punishment to Louis XV. for 
having signed the expulsion of th# Jesuits, It 1 have not already said too 
much abduothe expialory procession, I may tell you that M. Bellart, who 
rendered hkhself so notorious at the trial of Mtrshal Ney, threw himself at 
the King’s feet,* to cntfeal tliai: hi* a nation by 

whonv the Bourbons are hot Charles X. merely replied, “lam 

sixty-nine, and I would fain not be damned,” 

His Majesty is Skid tp bdh furious eneto press. 1 do 

not know whether you affiiwk^ in Faigland, Ifiat thU^^d^ Iloyale of Paris 
is not disposed to cohdemh any works exCehk sUch'as are really culpable. 

It is now cuatomafy to attack the court and tM'priests in small pamphlets, 


* This Is a plusse of the iFcench court Hkvvstuen} and temst not, liko oar kissing 
of hands, he IHOrally understood.: Jt -n^ to theX|niP^ 
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tvhi^H arc sold for 60 centimes. The Biography of the Ch^ber of Depu¬ 
ties 18 singularly bold. It reproaches every one 6f the Dapntics with having 
sold his v 0 te for a place, a cross, or a sum of money. 'The Biography of tlie 
members of |h« Freticb j^eademy^ and of the Chamber of Peers, is cdiicd 
in a spirit of violent hostility, to the Governinent ; and these publications are 
universally circulated, ^t present every one reads. Even tne body-guards 
at the Tuilcries send their drummers into the gardens to get the Journal dcs 
Debits, which, -of all our newspapers, dheets the severest satires against 
the ministry. Only think what a pitiahle Situation our poor ministers are 
placed ini The fear of ridicule is the feeling to which a Prenchinan is most 
keenly alive. When a minister is salirizea in the Frondew, wherever he- 
may ptesent himself during day, he |s sure to iSrtd the joke of the morn¬ 
ing uppermost in every one’s thoughts. The DaUpiun, the son of Louis 
XV. and the father of Charles X. waa a furious .lesuit and ultra. M. de 
Pompignan was the Bonaid of the day, and Voltaire attacked him in the 
clever satire enhtletlXa in which the following lines occur ;:— 

Cesar u*« point d’asile oil sa ccndfc repose 

Et rami Poinpigt;anpensc fifrcquclque chose.” 

When M. de Pompignan went to wait on the Dauphin, his patron, he 
heard, as the usher aimouhcei^hiHi, the Prince laughing, and saying to his 
courtiers —Et ^ am Pompigmn pcn.se4ire quelgtie chose J 

I’his circumstance, which is related in alf^e Mewoires of the time, will 
serve to show you the mortification which l&e jests of the journalists iuilicl 
on our poor Qourliers and ministers. But it must be confessed that these 
gentlemen powerfully assist in rendering themselves ridiculous, 1 have a 
great mind to send you a copy of the by wHich the Duke d’Aumont 
has restored to their situations two poor actors of the Feydeau, whom lie 
dismissed from the, theatre, because they requejstetl M. de Pixdrdcourt, the 
Duke d’Aumont’s clerk, to account for a milUoti of francs received in 1826. 
The affair was at first looked upon as a joke, but it tums out to be jierfectly 
true. This curious document etids with the words, “ Given at Paris, &c.” 
Now only the King and the Bishops make use of this phrase in dating their 
decrees. At this morfient, when the wimle universe is accused of conspir- 
^ ing against nobility, iioh\tity should take care not to conspire against itself. 

>Iext to the Vauxhall Concert, the jubilee procession, M. Bellart’s tragical 
interview with the King, and the Duke (VAumont’s burlesque arrUi, the 
chief subject of ridicule has been the project of rendering .Paris a sca^ 
like London, J t will be a pleasant thing for Charles ^, to see the shi|)ping 
from the windows of the Tuileries. |t is propose*! to add a depth of twenty 
feet to the bed of the Seine, which in .mme partsv during summer, is not 
mure than twenty %chi^ deep, Baron Dupih is’ at the head of the .sea-port 
plan, which, if carried, into effect, will cost two hundred rdillions of francs. 
Now it happens, that for twenty-six millions M. Navier/ the engineer, of¬ 
fers toimake a rail-ihadi by which merebandw^ may be conveyed ffom Havre 
to Paris at the cost of 30 francs 80 centimes per ton, that is to say, at a 
cheaper rate than they could be transported by the ntaritiuie capal. 

Since Madame Pasta's dipartore for Londoit, ^he* poor 0^ Ihffa has 

been deserted. Its only visitors are people firtwn the provinces, v^io ask their 
neighbours whether Mademofoell| Ciuti, Who sipjja of Se¬ 

ville,’’is Madame Pasta. I’he negkive ^en^^ Sosth:fene.s de la Roche¬ 
foucauld, and the indolence of & of nothing but good 

dinners, have been fatal to the interests of the thcatte, 

The Vaudeville i»a8»lately,been ye^ successful All Paris, ia thronging to 
see a charming little cotnedy in the st^e of Marivaux, entitled Xe lionim 
pwr Lellr€s, m k sub|cct of the piece U as follows; 

--MadanieDpfvdl, aheaptilM young#aow, the l^amiical con¬ 

trol eXetcised h^r firist^shand, ^forms the oeteriBinaiion not to marry 
again, >intil she mcctathe miin who shalliconipjc^^^ 
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character has of coijrse fliany hiodela The lady has two sugors. 

One is M. Dubreuil, her coiisro, a man abont fifty years of age, who solemnly 
protests that he wiW never play the tyrani: He is a provincialaMthor, amln- 
ticftis of being thougfu a wit, and is a Tldiculous,. though at Ot^ame tune a 
very amiable character. But what cattinretty woman of a romantic t^ 
mind do with such a man, unless indeed she make him her agent ? Jhe 
other suitor is a young man about Madame Dorsal's own age, but who is 
rendered so extremely’bashful ant! awkward by his ardent passion lor the 
fair widow, that he inspires her with nothing hut disdainful pity. 1 orlu- 
nately for this tioud lover, hh sislei) Jiadiiiue de Sen^e, a liv# and im 
telligcnt woman, is the jutim^^ % way of 

amusement in the comitty, Madame de Seiiange proposes that ^thev shall 
write a novel in the form of letters. M^dame de benange^ m^^ to 

write the liters of the hero. Madame Porwl Cpngratulates her tnend on 
the elegance and truth with which she expresses, the sentui^nK of a roman- 
tic lover. “ There is nothing common-place jp your letters, she says , but 

alas! men never write thus Ah P exclmm^Madame^^d^^ see 

how tlic prejudices of a ybutig widow may yiisjipad her. The tfuthiS, my dear, . 
that not having leisure to write foe Ictien mysd I consigned the task m 

**\hS!^wfoer is wo other than thci young adtnirer whom Madatne D^-al 
thought so ridiculously aWkwajtd. So much timidity, conibiued with so 

much talent, incontestably provex foe lover’s pamon, I'rom this nioment 
the characters change. The you^ gentleman is no longer overwhehned 
w-iih that timidity which prevents him from expressmg his senhments; while 
Madame Dorval, on the other hand*manifests^all foe charming embarrassment 
of a young woman who reluctantly allows the secret of her heart to escane 

Jier. This situation, which is managed in a very natural way, insured foe 

success of the piece. So much for the sentiroenialpart of this little drama. 
But there is also a corisiderijle share^orcomiC humour introduced in the 
character of the provincial author, M. Dubreuil. He is at firs a arm 
Madame DorvaPs correspondence; but. on bem|informed_foat she is only 
writing a novel, he proposes to contribute to it fomself. This, he t links, 
will alird him a glorifius opportunity fortlte display of his ^ 

He intends, as he observes, to facdiUite^ the tfewow’ntcnf of the story. 1 hiS i, 
cliaracter is highly comic, without any degree of caricature. Indeetl aSlWhe 
characters are perfectly trpe to nature; and, what 

<lramatic writing now-a.days, foe dialogue is natural. This P’f f 
t^oductionof M, de Courcy. Tt roi^it, i fomk, prove attraciue on foe 

of the English devolution, from the act^ston of Charles whe dtpa^e r 
James ll This- is hisfoiy crtnslructed conscientiomlv 
dull. 1 should almost prefCT the igiionwcc displayed 

History of Cromwell, M. Villemaitt makes ins EWRlisb BishoM diiierent 

kdiviZals, according as foe authors, from whoni he has collected mm- 
rials desinifete themiby their oWn names or the names of their sees. Bu 
S de^Cn wfoSi« an bis senl^eiUs never con- 

h^gSlpty in Msstyle^^^ 

nedods divided by cfolims and 8enii-(fdlnhs4«fa_way W^ gt'-e he 

Jorr^tor of-the press Ob sii^Ctroubfo^ vdnd^ich * kmu 

to read 
upon it, 
-- The 
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justly. This is his only meiat. Nothing glowing or plctuTCS^ue must be ex¬ 
pected from him. His narrative is always inanimate. He possesses the nn- 
nappy art of depriving the nidst affecting catastrophes of ev^ery kind of interest: 
as an exampH, i need dp]y :refer to his account of the trial and execution* ot 
the Earl of Strafford, ivhich occurs ahout the tniddle of this first volume, the 
only One which has yet appeared of M. Guizot’s work, which is to extend 
to six. It seems to have obtained but little success at Paris. The author 
takes BO much pains not Only in ascertaining real matters of fact, but also in 
discovering the true philosophic aspect of events, that the little sensibility 
he possesses entirely disappears atnidst hia labpari I think I may venture 
to say, that there is soineming G^ this manner of writing history. 

li is, for example, the Antipodes of the manner atVd style of Montestjuieu. 
M. Guizot’s work, however, appeals very superior not pnlv t<j the life Of 
Cromwell .by M. ViUefflaih, #hich is m,e^ of a Hheforician, but 

also to the History of the English Revolation, published a year ago by M. 
Mazur^. It may be said, that-as to matter of fact, M. Guizot, who has 
availed himself of the researches of BrodiCi is more to be depended upon 
than Hume ; but the total atserce of that fascinating talent, which con¬ 
stitutes the gloryr of the Scottish historian, will make us still turn to Hiiinc 
for the history df that revolution, which was in some measore the precur¬ 
sor of otir own. It will, howe^'er, no longer be vidvisable for US to reprint 
Hume, without adding cOpioiis notes from the History of M. Guizot, Phis 
work will probably be translated into Enalish, but it wpuld he desirable that 
the translator should Have some talcnt^for what 1 venture to call the pic¬ 
turesque of history, By aildiog to this volume thirty pages of interesting 
matter, which might l>e collected from the memoirs of Ludlow and contem¬ 
porary writers, and by ah ridging in an etliuil proportion the reflections in the 
style of German Philostjphy, one of the best works which have appeared 
within these twelve months might he fornwd. hi. Guizot is .a very estima¬ 
ble man, who has been a placemaiv without ctiriehing himself, and who en¬ 
deavours to augment his limited inchme bv every year ijuldishing some useful 
work. Nothing can be more interesting tlimt 'tM rivfinly.five volumes which 
he has published on the English Rermlution, and which consist of transla¬ 
tions of curious memoirs left by the niost distinguished men whom England 
ihw produced in such gr^at abundance. ; 

M. T. .louffroy is one df the niost distinguished professors of the Normal 
School, which is so Celebrated by the talenls of Cousin, Thierry, &c. and 
wffSch was some years ago closed througir the influence of the Jesuits. M, 
Jouffroy is not gifted with the pmuasi'ye e]oquCBC{i,of M. Cousin, hut he ap¬ 
pears mrtch belter qualified to treat of phijosophy^ . On this subject, which 
is not so fashionabb with i?ou as with uS^,-a little producuon has recently 
appeared from the pen of M;, Jouffroy, and Ims; excited considerable interest 
in Paris, 'it is a preface tb'lhe tianslalion of Dbgald Stewart’s Moral and 
Philosophical Essay.s* 'Thi^ prcfacp well deseryCs to be in its turn* translated 
into English, or anatysed and extracted jp one of those wdll-writteD and in- 
s.tructive articles which occasionally appear in your English Reviews, and 
which have gained for them ^0 high a reputation :on "the Cotitiiient, Na¬ 
tural Philosojihy^nd lyisilhe^aticf are the only sctdiiees novy culrivaied witli 
success in brance, Ih ihfe fmpect we have retuttred to the age of Louis 
XIV. Our Academy boasts^ among its members MvCutier,^^^^ his bril¬ 
liant antagonist M.^^dpffrojl- Saint Hilaifeii M. do la Place, M. Fourrier, 
M. Arrago, M. Majendie, MfiGhevreU^^ M, Ponillet, and^^m oh- 

servers of nature, Whp,^ not seeking'like to 

make their fortunes by .Science; venture tosay all bhAtthcy believe to be^^t^^^ 
These young jrhilosophers, regaWing ffletaphysies With, an eye of jealousy, 
have induced a belief^ that Ppthfog but such facts as come imme¬ 
diately under the lesLfd' se^ses.^, M has raisetl his voice 

against- the natural philosop%r8 and'mathcmaticiahs of the present day j and 
heasijier'ts, tha t, thetre are facts'of w hich we tn;aV certain, and which, never¬ 
theless, arc not yjsibe to tbe el'c, or tangible by the hand, Wrhich neither the 
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microscope nor\,he scalfwl can reac^i, and which escape the taste, 
and the hearing* These facts have thieir existence in the tatnsciousness of 
man. M. JouilVoy's excellent little production is intended to describe hu-* 
man conscience and its phenomena. The limits of this lettef do not per¬ 
mit me to pursue this subject further. M. Jouftr©y a|mears to be sincere and 
honest: lie certainly is not hunting for a place undgr Government, for, about 
two months back, be wrote somethip^ in, ridicule of Baron d’QEkstein’s 
new journal, the which 1 noticed in one of my former letters. 

We have lieeumuch amused in Baris by ® curious specimen of German 
taste. The followiia^' is the [lompous way ia which a jour«al beyond the 
Itiiine announces so unimportant a circumstance as the pubUqation of a new 
edition of the novel of‘‘Werther.” 

“ JjIterary Jubilee ! .iV new ediipta of the‘ Sorrows orWerther.’ 

“ Interesting event! 'Rie crarlle of the gloiy uf Goethe, newly printed, 
neatly ornaineii'ted, and embellished with avmrtrait of the poet! In the year 
1824, the fifeidth since the publication of wither, dtd author celebrated the 
golden nuptials of his book with the book tiode> &c.’’. 

M. Goethe is doubtless a highly distingiiiisbed man. His wprks, written 
witli facility, are often continetf within the circle of mediocrity, hut they arc 
nuinefous, and embrace «Tcry branch of litcrature from the song and the 
theory of colours to tragedy. 11 is said that fie writes exquisite^ hi German j 
but of all his nmldrarious worksj none have found favour in France except 
this “ Werthcr,” (the golden nuptigls Of which M. Goethe has celebrated) 
and “ Faust.” Nothing appears to u.s more ridiculous than the exaggerations 
of which the name of Goethe is ihe signal In ^ ibe publicStions of Ger¬ 
many. We never carry our irrcy^rcucc so far as to venture to give an ex¬ 
planation of .this literary dclirittthi. I t appears that the worthy Germans, 
bcin g vexed to bear the English always speaking of their Shakspeare, and the 
Fi'cncli extolling their Voltaire to the skies, have said to themselves—“ We 
must have a great .iliau aho!” Goethe was at hand. He bad written on all 
sulijects, was the Minister of a Prince, and was covered with orders, and this 
last circumstance is something in German eyes. Goethe was accordingly 
proclaimed tile national prodigy. But foreigners smile at this extravagant 
admiiiUion, which is perliap.s iuorc the oifsprlng of the vaniiy of the adula¬ 
tors thcinsflvcs, than of any warm feeling of graftuide for pleasure derived'* 
from the works of a great poet., VV'c'arefar better pleased with Schiller fhan 
Goethe, but Schiller was not fitted, for the grand pairiolic phject ofMie 
Germans. He has succeeded only in one class of compositioi!, nambly 
tragedy; and iti that he^iuust ofeburse l>e ranked fiir belovv Shakspeare. 
Our neighbours beyond'the Bhmc'were nf opinion, that twenty works 
scarcely above mediocrity* in teii*various branches of liieraiure, were prefer¬ 
able to one single work approxiraating to petfcctioii. In France, however, 
we judge diflefeiitlyOne of Lafontaiiie’s fables i#,in our esiiniaiiori, better 
than all the literary trash of Marmorite!, Lahar|>i5, or Duclos. Faust, though 
a very exlraordinary weitk, is a m^e; imitation. VVe consider it fatvinferior 
to Sciiiller’s Williaiu Tell; and wllhahe exception of Werlher, all the other 
works of (Jfeelhe pulv together am taste, worth Wailgnsteia or 

Don, Carlcfc. During the last fevv jpen pf taletit have 

vainly endeavoured to render Goetho, fashihuablc in France. But, in the 
first place, they fell into the nristake pf transkting him, and nolhing can be 
more dull than Egniont or Berlicliingen. ’ In the second place, the an¬ 
nouncement of the “ gbldeh nupt ials^’ whiclv 1 htSe, above transcirlred, to¬ 
gether with the trash vvKieh Goethe has himself predxed to the new edition 
()f Wertiieri;:i(i8a.sioo ridiculous even for the raosi determined admirers of lire 
German Voltaire. Goethe, though be still coiitinues to be praised in France, 
is never read, because he is osteatatjoudahd dull. 

(Jn the other hand, the “ Ikrricades,” by M. G. V'iiet, have, during ihe last 
month, been much read, and vcrybltliyuTaised; These historical scentw arc 
not so brilliant as Mthitnde's ‘f Olara Gar-ul.*’ When M. Mdrimde pSinted 
ivi| bold dramatic sketches, ridiculbrg lbs model, Chatlcs Leblanc, a& olliqCr 
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of tlio Impcriai Guard, lie went as far as Im brilliant itpagiibaiiun could lead 
him ; he ciithattsted all the re^q^uiues of hi» fancy in pourtraying the “ Seides”* 
of Bonaparte, whom wc tia*e admired for the last fifteen years. M. Vitet, 
on the contrary* resolving to be rigidly bistoricnl, declined to represent his 
“ ^therine de Medicis,** or ‘his Abb6 d’Elbene,'’ in the energetic colours 
in which his imagination jnight have clothed^ f^ The historical scenes of 
the ” Bameades’* «niu»t tmt te compared; to historical scenes of Shak- 

Speare j first, becatiBC ho popt who ever lived^ to your great 

dramatist; and secondly, hecjmse thirty hbhtempomiy writers have described 
in their tnemoire, with nietare^^^ the !^esident Brisson, and 

other charaetetii t and & is above fili liungs anxious to be accural e 
and aistoricdi^H had a gbbd jpeason for th^^ is loch a possibility, 

of the renewal df scenes like tltosc of the Barficaties and the League, that the 
Paris Prefect of Police forbade the adyertiaing of M. ^ilet’s work. This po¬ 
sitive fact will^exnlain all that 1 could teH you. 

The Barrfeattes/’ thei!efor& is only the echo of time past, or history in 
dialogue, and not dratpatic pditry.; It ts said in Paris, that a ceiebraiec! 
English Geocral, who is, in ‘A’-uto, not much distinguished for talent or in¬ 
formation, declares that hd is with the history of certain kings of 

England, only through ^dk$peare’« p% This is precisely the sort of 
praise that itiay be bestowed on M. VitePs volume. His readers,4vill doubt¬ 
less be impressed with recollections less brilliant and vivid than those which 
are left by such characters as Falcoiibridge, for example; but.lhese recollec¬ 
tions will be strictly correct, and this « very desiranle, when one reads of 
cventswhich fook place in,1588, and which may possibly occuragain in Paris. 

The procession of the 3d of May in ttO'W'ay diminished the interest ex¬ 
cited by the severe pamphlet* which M. Vitet directed against the Jesuits. 
In theliterary World, great praise is bestowed on four dialogues attributed to 
M. Lectern, the celebrated author of the “ Proverbes," These dialogues 
exhibit a Jesuit endeavouring suecesMvdy to convert, first, an old emigrant 
Marchioness of sixty; B^condly, the Couiitessj hd daughter, and finally, a 
young Viscount, the sort of the Gpunless, and the grandson of the Mar¬ 
chioness. The yoorig ge^deman is a Captain in the Iloyal Guard, and the 
Jesuit hopes to gain hiavever by the promiseiof promotion. These dialogues 
’ arc^not less witty than softie of Voltaire’s/r/ccifi«z' ; butilis not quite certain 
whether they are the production of M-H^lerq. 

all events .thereis ho!doubt of LecleCq being the author of a charm¬ 
ing Vaudeville, which Wrt? produced a few evenings ago at the Theatre des 
Varietds* under the Vile of ou chacm su manic** Three 

speculating poets took it into their heads to make lome alterations of M. Le- 
clcrq's ^ proverb,’- iintitled I’Esprit de StTvitude^' They suppressed certain 
passages, and rnade a iifew ^mment of half a page, and* having completed 
their job, they received a rbund sum for their {mips. The pliblic, however, 
must be gcateful to these gefidemen* for to them We are Indehted^^ M. Le- 
clerq’s new comedy. ThisiC^ver wri ter has introduced into his piece the cha¬ 
racter of an old val et* who co n tinually remftids us of ft Prefec ts, Chamber- , 

laiiis, and Genends of NapoUon, who, though loadech with riches, are con- 
tinualiy soliciting, employments firom those who have supersedod their old 
master at the Tuileries.. ThesW noen, though decorated with splendid cor¬ 
dons, must be in «cri/ice, :no ^matter whom they ftrvie. But M. Leclcrq 
could not venture to represent fiiern ill theif real cnaraciers. 

Oar la.shio^aable society has efte same sort of feeling as the Pr^ who 
disliked the ^^ Tariufi^’’ of iWhbm Mrtlierfi'm addtussini the Pftl^ 

JVous mlUi>ns mus dotm^ Tortile, t^k Monsii^f le preTriicr ne veut 

jMt qu'on 

♦ Seide8*'^an ftjistoB;ft S’iMahpmeb” B tragedy of Voltam^ 
t The equivocal taro of this theatrigd npology; which depends upon the two- 
fold'sensc of the (uoannH Ic, is not translatable. The phrase may mean ■ 

^ wished to give the I-)y|«)Critc, hut thp 1^^ Presldeut would not allow us to 

Represent or itrn." 



Pool of the Diving Friar. } Oil 

In the same v^ay our Fashionables, who form what is called good com* 
pauy, do not like to see their follies taken off. By their hisses they have, 
since the Court, as well as the Saloons of our Duchesses, has assumed an in¬ 
fluence over manners, more than once endeavoured to stamp on alt such ridi¬ 
cule the character of ** bad taste.” Such ridicule has doubtless a tendency to 
bring the manners of the higher classes into discredit, and hence ihe desire 
to suppress it. With this vievv the Duchess of Doras is said to have pro¬ 
cured the interference of the Police to put a stop to the performance of the 
Mclodrame entitled llAuhcrge in which one of the bandits affects 

the manners of the great. 

These considerations hat'e induced M. Ijeclerqi who, in genenU tone and 
delicacy of manner, may without exaggcralion be comjjared to La Bruyerc, to 
give us a picture of the ” Spirit of Servitude” only in an old Valet de Chambre. 
Monsieur Frangois is a footman retired with a good income. He ought to 
be quite happy, hut like most mra whp, without experkneing the infirmiiy 
of age, abandon an employment to which they have Wen habituated. Mon¬ 
sieur Francis is quite miserable, because is no longer ia service. A 
Count, his neighbour irf'thc country, is going tO give a grand ffele, and he has 
promised tosupply him with a Valet deChimUre i but the man whoni he has 
destined to fill tliis honourable situation succeeds to an iiiherilance; and M. 
F'rangois, resolved to keep bts word with Gottnt, once more puts on his 
much-loved livery. But the Count has invited to the fete Madame Franyols, 
a woman of a more arnbitious spirit than her husband. Your Jinglish aris¬ 
tocracy must not condemn this incident as improbable. On entering the 
drawing-room, what a horrible spectre presents itself to the, eyes of poor 
Madame Frangois.^ She sees her husband in livtfy. To enable you to ap¬ 
preciate the hurnorousdetails of this little piece, it would be necessary to quote 
them, and for this 1 have not space. Ihe ostentatious Madame Frangois, 
who has married the handsome valet for pure love, and who cannot endure to 
hear him addressed: familiarly by his Christian name—and the regret with 
which poor Frangois*calls to mind the happy days w'hen he was in service— 
altogether form a highly finished comic picture. M. Leclerq would be a 
great dramatic writer if he possessed more dneigy. vis comka! 

But he is gifted with so much wily that he is afraid*of being energetic; he 
dares notvmlure to be forcible, lest he should b^accu.Sed of bad taste.. la 
our present tefided tasWof civilization, this is the shoal on which alljpur 
witty writers are wrecked. It lyimpcssible to read in succession, the sketch¬ 
es ofM. LfedeW. wthout feeling tW disagreeable effects of the monotony 

which the author^s timidity pfoduccs. 

The poor Academe Ftmiaipe has again rendered itself ridiculous by the 
election ofM. Guirjtud, who was described by^MM. Droz and Briffant, as a 
young man of'irreproachnble chUracter. But Paris cdnt.’iins five hundred 
writers as powerful, or 1 should rather say as feeble, as M.. Guiraud. Such ia 
thechoice that has been irvade in a country which boasts of a Bdrangcr and a 
Lamartine. M* Guiraud is patronised by the priests, because he wrote a dull 
iragcdyon the profoundly tragical subject df the Macchabecs. 


LLtN-T-BBEIDIHAD-lRAWD, , 

OR, THiE POOL OF tHE tilVlNG FRIAR. 

GwBuwvNWyur withdrew from the feas^yjyiis hall: 
He slept very IUtie, hCpray’d not ai*aiL 
He ponder’d,>and wahder'|i arid studied alone, 

And ceaselessly sou^t die philosopher’s striric. 

He found it at length, and he huide its first proof 
By turning to gold all the lead of his roof: 

Then he bought some inagnaniriiopis heroes, all fire. 
Who lived but to smifo and ho*lfohlku for hire. 
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WUb these on the plains like a lorreht he broke: 

He fill’d the whole eoi^itry With flame and with sfnokc. 

‘ He kill’d all the swine, and he broach’d all the wine: 

He drove off the sheep, and the beeves, and the Uine— 

He look castle^,and towns : he cut short limbs and lives; 

He made orphans and widows of children and wives: 

This course m#fny years be tnumphantly ran. 

And did mischief enough to be callM a great inap. 

When at last he had gain’d all for which he had suiven, 

He bethought him of feuyirig a passport to Heaven : 

Good and great as he was, yet he did not well know, 

How soonJ or which way, his great spirit might go. 

He sought the gray friars, who, beside a wild stream. 
Refected their frames on a pninitive scheme : 

The gravest and wisest Gweuwynwyn found out, 

. All louely and ghostfy, and angling Ibr trout. ' 

Below the white daiii ()f a mighty cascade, 

Where a pool of the stream A d eep res ting-place made, 

And totk-rooted*oaks stretch’d their branches on high, 

The friar stood muslftg and throwing his fly. 

Tcj. him said Gwenwynwyn Ilold, father here’s store,. 
For the good ofthe church, and the good of the poor:” 
Thqn he gave him the stone: but, ere more he could speak, 
Wrath came on ?1 ik friar, so holy and meek : * 

He had stretch’d forth his hand to receive the red gold, “ 
And he thought himself mock’d by Gw'enivynwyn the Bold 
And in scorn of the gift, and in rage at the giver. 

He jerk’d it immediately into the river. * 

Gvvenwvnwyh, aghast, not a syilabie spake: 

'I'he philoso[ihcT’s stone made a duck and a drake: 

Two systems of circles a moment were seen, 

And the 8treami?mooth’d them ofl^ ns they never liiui been 

Gwenwynwyn regain’d, and uplifted, his voice:— 

“ Oh, friar, gray fiiar, full rash w^is thy choice : 

The Slone, tile good stone, which away thou hast thrown. 
Was the stone of all stories, the philosopher’s stone !” 

The friar hiok’d pale, when his urror he knew; . 

The friar look’d red, and the friar look’d w 
, But heels over headi from the point of a 
He plunged, vvithbut stoppitig to pull off his frock. 

He dived very deep, but he dwe^ all in vain. 

The priaie he had slight he fou ngt again: ^ 

Many liraek did theifrihr his dw * ; ,, 

And deeper and deeper the river still grew! 

Gwenwynwyn gazed; l0tjg, orhis senses in 
To sec the gray fHar * diver so stout! 

■ 'nren Sadly his.cas^ he sought,;* 

And Ine ffiaf diving^ UkedaltehickJ^^ : , / 

Gwenwyrivvyn fell sick; with alarm and despite^ 
pied,,and vyenl to the devil, the very aatne ri^^ 

’rhe ma^adtopMS herpes he 
* Sack’d Ills castle; ;«tdrtriai^h’d with the plunder away 
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No knell on the silence of midnight was roll’d, 

For the flight of the soul of Gwrenwyiiwyn the Bold; 
The brethren, unfee’d, let the migtey ghost pass. 
Without praying g prayer, or intoning a mass. 

'Fhe friar haunted ever beside the datk stream: 

The Philosopher’s stohe was his thought and his dream: , 
And day after day, ever head under heels. 

He dived all the time he could spare from fits meals. ^ 

He dived, and he dived, to the end of his days. 

As the peasants oft witness’d with fear and amaze: 

The mad friar’s diving-place long was their ihemcj 
And no plnaimet can fathom that pool of the stream. 

And still, when light clouds on the midnight winds ride. 
If by inoonlijjht you stray on the lone river-side. 

The ghost of the friar may be seen diving there, 

With head in the water, and heels iij the air. 


NOTES ON THE 

'Fhc New Streets.— -Though New Streets art dally growing about us, 
we still persist in chrislening them by nain’es which are borne by half a 
dozen of the old ones, notwithstanding the inconvenience of which the 
practice is prftdaclive at once to ourselves and to foreigners. Jt is rare to 
find OK the Continent two stteets of the same name—while in London, in 
this sense, almost " Each alley has a brother.” As a matter of police, this 
ought to be reformed, if only on-accouTit of the crimes which the practice 
mnst frequently cover or conceal: and as a. matter of national taste, it de¬ 
mands immediate amendment. It is a singular'‘thing, that Loudon should 
not possess a single street which derives its name from any individual fa¬ 
mous in the story of our literature or arts; yet their names are surely at least 
as diKnified.and euphonious as those of the Johns, Adams, and Peters, whose 
“discriminative appellations” embellish the corners of so many of pur 
streets and squares. The names of our poet^ philosophers, and wits would 
surriy furnish as many pleasant associations as the names of our peers, as 
Argyte, Somerset: or ihe naine of a trade, as Bake^, Brewer: or of a toyn, 
as Berwick, Marlborough: or of a plant, as Camomile, Hay: or of a bird, 
as Finch, Falcon, Swallow: or of a title, as King, Queen, Regent, Duke, 
Earl; or of a point of the Compass/ as East, West, North, South ; or of a 
day of the week, as Friday*: or of a mfital, as Silver, Golden : or of a quadru¬ 
ped, as Lamb: orindicative pf age, as OldjNew: or tlie name cf a Saint, 

1 -, George, Martin, Mary, Nicholar; or of a thipg, as Castle; or of nothing, 
as Soho, Tnoley. What venerable a#sociationjs would be connected with 
oreets bearing the name of Wiclifl'e, Bac{m, l:|arvey, Seldbn, Locke, New¬ 
ton, Penn! what delightful and proud ones fvith the names of Chaucer, 
Queen Elizabeth, Spenser, Sbaksp^are, Butler* Milton, D^den, &c. &c. J 
What liistoi^e recollections would be called uj> by Hume, Robertson, Gib¬ 
bon, and Bprke Streets I Then if we want nafies fioetical in sound, Alfred, , 
Sidney,. Beaumout, Herijerij Waller, F-velyb, Snaftesbuty, BoUngbroke, 
Congreve, Berkeley, "do beco'me the tnoufU as’well” as Wellington and 
Waterl oo. The last is among ^;tbe newest Wines of our new streets—and 
there is someihing/alnKist ludicrous in a place crowded 

with dep6ts of books, prints, and pictures, end Life Assurance offices. 
In like manner the name* of Maitta is given to a pweet and quiet valley 
just on the verge of London—a spot of which the repose and beauty contrast 
‘signally with the images of battiftand deidij‘« with its name. 

We hope that our hints-r-v^Bich have il lea.st the merit of being new— 
will be attended to by some of the godfadier!) of the new streets, and that 
we may soon see blazing in all the pomp of architectural beauty a ^ak- 
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speare street into which those of Chaucer and Spenser lead on ihe one side, 
wlyle on the other it diverges into Dryden and Pope ^treads, or conducts to 
Newton Stmare. 11116 is one at all events, in which we may safely 
imitate the rrench Revolutionists. , 

Papal Theatricals.^** Rome, April 12.—A new ordinance for the 
Theatres dictates the folbiying :—The performances shall not begin later 
than nine o’clock and end at half-past eleven, except ^oii Thursdays, when 
they may conjtinne till A^elve. Only a certain number of persons shall be 
admitted into the pit, tod those who have no counter mark shall be turned 
out. Whoever puts on his hat shall be immediately turned out. Whoever 
stands up in the pit shalh be arrested and pay 5 scudi. If the Contractor 
acts in the smallest, |)atticular contrary to the present Ordinance, he shall 
pay a fine of >&0 scudi. An actor who allows hlraseir any unbecoming ges¬ 
ture, or ilses an expression that is not in the prompter’s book, shall be sent lor 
five years to the gallcyst No passage shall be repeated. Whoever disputes 
in the Theatre with an-agent of tlie authorities shall be turned out. All 
expressions of disapprobatipn^ ^is well as of enthu.siastic applause, are forbid¬ 
den, on pain of imprisonment for not, less than two or more than six 

months.’’—(Morning ^ 

This is a curious ordinance. vVe should like to know what ate regarded 
at Home as ‘*unbecomina gestures” in a tragic or comic actor, pr what arc 
to be regarded aS tokens of‘* ei.thusiastic” applause on the part ©f the audi¬ 
ence, and who are to be the judges of these important matters! It is need¬ 
less to remark, that these absurdly severe rcgnlations, which extend so far a^ 
to prevent a man from putting on his hat or standing up in the pit, inusi 
speedily ruin ihc Theatres^aliogether; and it is pretty clear that this is ihc 
object of those who promulgate them. It is amusing to speculate uiion 
the introduction of a similar thfatrical code here. Kean would of coiir;,t 
have been long ago sent tO*ihe hulks for hii ** unbecoming” tragic sln ug, 
and Liston imprisoned for five years for saying more, than was sei di)wn 
for him in the prompter’s.book. Miss Patou and Miss Stephens would have 
lost all their encores; none of the “ passages’’ in Weber’s overtures would 


have been repeated, and we should all have been undoubtedly rew*arded wills 
imprisoqnient for theeplhusiastic applause” we could not have helped 
bestowing on Madame Pasia. 

Poetical .lusTiCii.—hi a little volume entitled the “ Diary of an En- 
nuJiJe,” we find the following sentence, which shows how danijerous it is 
ior beautiful and eloquent and enthusiastic youOg ladies to meddle with the 
doctrine of political justice 

“ The commerce of Venice has so mueb and so rap4lly declined, that Mr. H- 

told us when first he was appointed to the' consulship, 150 .English vessels cleared 
the port, and this yaaV only five. It shouldfJ seem that Austria, from a cruel and 
selfish policy, is Sacrificing V^icc to the prosperity of Trieste : but why do I call 
that a crael policy, which on rfecoUectiooT might rather term poetical and retribu¬ 
tive justice? I 

“ The grandeur of Venice ttrbse first from ks trade in salt. I retnomber reading 
in history, that when a King of Hungary o{iened certain productive salt mines in 
his dominions, the Venetians sent him a peremptory order.to shut them up; and 
suhh was the power of the Repi&lie at that time, that he was forced,to obey this 
insolent command^ to the great injiiry and iuipoveri^meht of his States. 'I’he 
tables are now turned: the oppressor has become the oppresaeit.” 

The fair Eunuyee seems alVigetheT to have overlooked the fact, that the 
“ insolent’’ VenetianlP%^^^ complains are totally different persons 

from the anfortunate and enslaveal Venetians of t^e present day—and that i t 
is precisely ail just thht the ^enetia^^ 1826 should suffer for whai was 
done by the VetieflanS ,of I4p6,_ as that the Roman Catholics of the present 
day thould expiate' by theif ^distlBaUfi^ of Mary and the 

flames oFSraithfield/ But this; exceptipd to the Diary was perhaps insepa¬ 
rable from the loto an4 the-^ The Diary is a work of very 
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tonsideraljle power, and though the JEnnuy6e does not tdlow us distinctly to 
discover why shc^ is so very melancholy and so utterly wretched, there is 
about her book a to'n’e of desolation so overwhehning, and a tenderness’so 
captivating, and an earnestness and truth sp convincing, that we linger at 
the close of the volump as if we wished to to relieved from the oppression of 
some real sorrow by a disclosutei that the words ” qui bnlletit le papier*' are 
but words, and the remorse arid anguish of the writer a fiction. ♦ 

An Argument.— ^The coupmoo arid force of lha following afgument are 
admirable. We copy the adv^isement from a^laily newspap^:-^ 

“ The confusion in Greelc-stiwl, Sbbo-square, arose from the Loridon Merchants 
wlio sold the chief of the dresses Vlroni at the Fancy Bull, it giving twofold relief to 
the Weavers, all anxious to bdve the first choice iniide great pressure with the car¬ 
riages, Many of the rich satins were purchased at those RooipS for 18d. per yard, 
where thousands bf y^ardsare daily sellingi We trust the exeitiona of the mer- 
chauts wdl soon brinf the operatives to a more calm state. That superb ducape 
we meutioned in our last meets with rapid sale, and the general Patronage of the 
Nobility; grOat merit is due to Mr. Ldnib, jun. for his exertions to relieve the 
Weavers at Normch. Those stiperb shaWlS, the ^chest to the world, are selling at 
this depot, as low as 20s, each, in unrivalled variety; supplies daily from 

the Slmu’I Factories, upwards of 1700 sold last week, which.: must soon give em¬ 
ployment to that quarter, the silk weavers Uoitg iRove numerous, will take longer 
time ; but if selling satins at 18d., sarsnet^ ttt l|d,> OroS de Naples at 2s. 6d-, rich 
silk dresses 7s. each, and suchlike will aot give Ti^iefjVe ask what will ?” 

The Mii.tENNtUM.~The JRev. Edward Irving in his last Sermon, which 
consists only of 90O pages, promises that the Mdlenmum shall take place in 
1817. \7e think he would nave antedated it if he had seen an announcement 
which was put into our hirids the other day, of a Life Preserver,* in¬ 
tended to stop unruly horses. It is a simple adid ingenious contrivance, 
invented by a Lieut. Cook of the Royal Navy. It is curious to find the 
destroyers of human life inventing Ufe7prcservers ; and though Lieut. Cook 
does not exactly beat his syrord into a plough-share, his discovery may be 
fairly allowed to be indicative of the near approach of the MiHemnium. 

The “ John Buli.” ON Benefit Societies 

“ From the result of Patliameataiy and otlmr iaqairies, there appears to be up¬ 
wards of a million Members Of Friendly Societies, and .that these for the most 
part are held at public-honses, and the members obliged, whether present er absent, 
to contrioute a certain sum to be expended in liquor. jThe meetings are weekly or 
monthly, and “ the spending money" Varies from 2d.;to fid.; presuming, howraer, 
the number to be a milliun, the average amount to bh 3d. each, and the meetings 
but twelve in a year, and further supposing that thc| meml>er.s never spend more 
than the'allowance, the gross sum will come out 1501000/. per annum; enough to 
supply a threepenny loaf ofdiread per day constancy, to thirty thousand indivi¬ 
duals. And yet there is something cheering and cb^rful iuthe pipery and pottery 
of nil these affairs, ten thousand titfllis better and more wholesome both to body 
and mind, than teaching the members modern philosophy, and. the abstruse 
sciences.’’ ,. ■ ,, 


This, at least, is candid: and shows how certain classes in this country 
look upon the diffusion of knowled|;e among the lower orders, and their de¬ 
sire to obstruct it by brutifying ana debasing them. The writer in the John 
Bull allows that at ledst J 50,GOQL per annum i| thrbwn away in liquor: and 
yet he says,* that this suhl is far better spent in smoking ^id druakenness; 
and that these habits are more whdlesoine bgtb i<> body and mind, than the 
acquirement of two of the three great branclm^^ of humaiv knowledge. And 
here we may notice a sripbism which is v^a anerally^ by such writers as 
the author of the above paragraph, and whiri ^^e dP^ky, is very convincing 
to the class which forms rheir readers. Th'W assuive, for d of the 

absurdity, that if the various branches of khowtedgeyvete easily attainable, car¬ 
penters would learn astrorropyj blacksmithl M athematics, sailors study rueta-- 
physics, &c.--as ifeveiy tMie Wotild hpt riaturaHy apply himself to that science 

" ' ' *. Our feigns -miorl 8«e:it tA 1^7, Loug-aw.' 
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most likely to lead lo improvement in his own occupation^ and conse¬ 
quently in his circpmstances! 

Tithes.—T he Rector of St. Olavc's has lately been tryihg to defeud him¬ 
self front the charge of suffering a boy in his parish workhouse to remain igr 
horant of the Ten Commandments. It is curious to find this pious person, 
who is so pugnacious about tithes, forgetting any thing in which his favourite 
nuttiber ten is concerned. 

The PuFi? Direct;^ 

“ It is not Vrout the iuimiljihle artUt wh6 has been concerned with a Copper 
Company. Mr. Front’S talents are first-rate, and while he can give to the world 
such speciiBeas of his genius as at the present moment atjorti both Somerset House 
and the Water Colour Exhibition iii Pail Mall East, ho proves that he lins witbiii 
bttnself a mMtf far more Valuable than that in which his Qofnish nnmesnke appear? 
to have been Unhappily grubbing;'’—' 

Mr. ftout is an artist who draws pretffly in pcncib So that if he docs 
possess a mine, as the newapa|)ers say, ii muSt be a mine of lead. 

Poetical StrnJBCTS.—Tile Ck)W Pox was orice a favourite subject 
of the French poets-r-but wc think even that theme is out-done by that of 
the “ Loi sur le droit d’atne^e,” upon which a long poem has just appeared 
in Pans. * 

Subscriptions for ijhe Distresse» Manufacturers.— We copy a 
few of the signatures which stfuck us in glancing over these proofs of genuine 
English, feeling and generosity. We must not, however, forget to mention 
that the eouiributions to Whicli mere initials are prelised are generally large. 
The ladies are, as might be expected, conspicuous for their kindness and li¬ 
berality. “ A young lady .'ipi,” occurs twice,—“ A ladies’.school,” many 
times—and “ a gentlewoifian’’—a truly genf/c woman, 10/. From the classes, 
that procure subsistence with difficuliy, there are many subscriptions— 
clerks, workmen, labotirefs, &e. &c. Even those who manufacture engines 
of destructias, thegunniakers, subscribe their 25/.^ preserve, life; and the 
soldiers who tisg them have, in many cases, sacrificed “ a day’s pay” for the 
same purpose. The Royal Artillery in garrison at Dublin,” was the first 
regiment, we believe, to Set the landable example. Some of the signatures 
are extremely touching, sitch as, “A penny subscription from the children of 
the (lharity School of St Mary, Newington,”—V A child’s saving, at bis 
own request,”—“ Some dittle children,”—“ From a traveller out of employ- 
ttient,”— “ The sincere offering of M. being all that she has to give,”—“ A 
labourer’s day’s pay,”—” A stibscription of schoolboys,”—” For a brother in 
Want of bread,”—“ A faniily at Twickenhaiu, one day’s dessert, JOs. b'd.” &c. 
&c. Some are of a jovial and pococurnnle sort, such a.s, ” Success to the 
City members!"—“ A few friends at n socialparfy,” i&c. Others have a re¬ 
ligious tinge—" The widow’s mite was pot aisdainetl,” and, ” A few poor 
Christians.’’ The following we do'not like so mui^, ” A grateful tribute for 
uniiierited mercies." AVe ought to add that the newspapers have been gene¬ 
rally lib,eral; and even that.much calmmilated individual, to whom so much 
selfishness is generally ascribed— -iVwm/w Owej actually subscribes 20/.! 

Bonnets,— No fashion is ever becolufeg to the wearer, which is productive 
of inconvenience to otljert.. It would not be very diffieult 4c discover the 
cause of this—" for this eficit defective eptnes by t^ase,’’ Let die ladies per¬ 
pend this maxinj, and apply it^b:|hepreseiH; odious fashion of enormous bon¬ 
nets, which, whether at a*feffi^fert,ia the morning, or a theatre in the even¬ 
ing, are equally the sourceg bpainfoywice to the audie^^ 

PARTiES.t^Hie foifel%g^arR^Hph first appeared in the " John Bull,’’ 
and has siBce htsfiiD co^pied iiHo oth^^^ 

" At the graQii partyfiven by the IptatchfoaiJss of Londoadenyi in Park-lane .■ 
on Monday, other apartments thrown open to the coinpany was, ‘ My 

Lady’s bed-chatnhSr'—tlds is foolish, and Pmich ; the hfid-chamber of an Euglisb 
married wotnan is hot limant for a Bbowy ntn shouhl^^^^^^ be made public. 
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Wi: trust die good sense of tlie IdgUer-onlcrs will discontinue a proceeding at vari¬ 
ance with llic established rules of English decency, English modesty, ami Ei%!ish 
morality.” 

It is curious to see how far some writers will go for the sake of such an 
alliteration as “ foolish and French.” The practice ulhided to is no more 
French than English—that is to say, it is only rcsonccl to in France (as it 
was in Lady Londonderry’s case) when the other roems arc completely Jilkd} 
and on such occasions, the hed-chamber is always*filled up finr the purjiosc 
of receiving company. In France, as here, the admission of visitors to a 
lady’s bcd-cbaiTiber is not a matter oi’fashion, bbt a question of convenience 
or if French ladies ever do receive company in their ned-rooins, tlic jiarly con¬ 
sists only of their most intimate friends and relations, and such ionics only 
take place in winter, when the size of the principal rooms would render 
them too Cold and uncomfortable for small rhmmn. For oiir own part, (to say 
nothing of the nice distinction madeby^he ".lobn Bull,’’ between the bed¬ 
chamber of a married and uiunarried woman) we flo not envy the feelings or 
tile tastes of that man who could violate, by aM unworthy ihougivt, the sacted 
proprieties of an English matron's chamber, or who would enter it vvith any 
sentiment diSereni from that with which h^ w^ould enter the room where she 
dines, the arbour in which she sits, or the carriage in which she drives through 
Hyde Park. '* 

Coining and Machineuy.—F rom the i^ewspapcrs. 

“ Formerly about 700 guineas were coined daily attbc Mint •, at present, owing 
to tlu! improreineut in rnacliinery, one million guiaena are coined ip one week— 
this is coining.” 

Yes, it is coininsr —but what is that to the purjt^sc? Machinery is anaii- 
n.irable power when applied to-^the reduction ol' the price of our coats or 
gowns; but there is this difference in the case of coining money j llia,t, however 
fast the mint may produce it, the public still pays the same price for the sovc- 
roigii,—or guinea, as the papers have it, though guineas are no longer struck. 
Wc have reason to believe that the iiuiuher is exaggerated in being slated at 
a million ; hut if the machinery produced a million a-day, instead of a-wcek, 
we do not see how the public would benefit by it, except in the very rare 
case of a sudden demand. When 700 guineas only could be coined a-day, 
of course the public contrived to make that number sufficient. That a mu- 
iion a-vveek can now be struck, is a great triump’* for our machinery ; hut 
that a man should he able to leap up to the top of St. Paul’s, and down agHiu 
very cleverly, is not enough—we want to know why, and to what good ptir- 
jK>se he has done it. 

Fasiiioi^.—T he pajiers say, that 

“ Black neckclotbs arc goihg outof fasihiory and that when tlic disgusting wliis- 
kci'8 and roustachios disappear, we 5%aU see m'glisbnien^oal^orcd to ibeittsclvcs." 

We doubt very iit,uch whether black neckcloths will cvergh out rd’ fasliion, 
as long as we have an army and keep our present military tastes. 'I'lie black 
neckcloth is moreover so much patronized by hisMajc'^ty, (see all Sir Tho¬ 
mas Lawrence's portraits of him,) that it c?en forms a part of his levee 
and dinner dress. As to our bein)* restored to ourselves” when moustaches 
and wdiiskersAdisappeap, we do not very well cmiprehentl it: from William 
the ConqueiTir down to William the Third they were cons_^autly in fiishion, 
and “ vixere fortes ante A^raemnona mu'^/^wliich being interpreted 
means, that a good many " Englisbinen” livTl^fore llie Prince of Orange. 
Besides, as long as moustaches, true or fal,se,Continue to be the sign of a 
hussar, or a guardsman, we doubt the chance ry tht*itT*ver disappearing. 

AmericanDoels.—“ Itt the senateof the United St|itcs Mr.kandolph had 
been permitted by the presiding officer, Mr. Calhoi?n, on more occasions than 
one, to call Mr. Clay a gambler and a blackleg. Mr. Clay gave Mr. Randolph 
an opportunity to explain, by calling upon him in writing, to know 
whether he. intended to call him a political gambler, or to attach the -infamy 
of such epithets to his private Iffef Mr. Kandol|»h declined any explanation. 
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A challenge became inevitable—it was sent by Mr. Clay, and accepted by 
Mr.Jlandolpb ; a first fire was witliout effect j in the second Mr. Randolph 
discharged his pistol in the air, and walking uj) to Mr. Clay, pleasantly said, 
“ Sir, you must pay me for my coat,” at the same time holding out his coat, 
through which Mr. Clay’s ball liad jiassed. Whether it was Air. Randolph’s 
coat, or his red flannel hniiting-shirt, which Mr. Clay was called upon to pay, 
is not mentioned.” (Chronicle.) 

Though the^^thing is dloll enough, we do not allude to this afl'air for the 
sake of cxpres-slng our surprise at the anxiety of tlie American editor about 
the safety of Air. Randolph’s flannel hunting-shirt, andliis comparative in¬ 
difference about the wound in Mr. Clay’s character; but of remarking with 
wonder, how small must be the force of the opinion of society in America, 
when such language as Mr. R.’s is held in the senate ! We are sorry to sec 
too, among the Americans, the adoption of a notion which we thought could 
never have gained ground among a ftee and thinking people. We allude to 
the distinction Air. Clay attempts to draw between his political and private 
character. This is pitiful, lti,Sasif a man should allow you to kick him, 
on condition of your disavowing personality.* Is ilpossUde that a political 
scoundrel can be a good prival^, man ? 

More op the Hunting-Shirt^— 

“ Wasliingtou,March .'{O.-^-Last Thursday, Mr. Randolph came into the Se¬ 
nate Chamber, with a red flann'^l hunting-shirt on his arm. He trratlc a mo¬ 
tion to adjourn on account of its being Good Friday. While the motion was 
under considerntion, ‘Well,* said he, ‘ I believe I will put on my shirt,’ and 
he did put it on, and wore it as long as he continued in the Chiunber. IJis 
attachment to “this garment proceeds, I suppose, from the fact to which he 
often alludes in his s}»ecchCT, that his father raised ‘ a hunting-shirt coiupnny' at 
the commencement of the revolutionary war," 

This is all absurd enough : hut the drollest part of the whole is the reason 
given for Mr. R.’s )>artiality to his hunting-shirt. It is as if any worthy 

i ’cntlenian, who had helped to raise a volunteer corps at the time of the 
['’rench Revolution, should insist upon constantly wearing the caricature 
coats, powdered and greasy hair, and interminable queues, which distinguished 
these patriotic persons.^ 

Nationae Gallery Pictures.— We subjoin a specimen of a criticism 
in the “Times,” on a picture in the jNational Gallery. 

•♦A Dead Christ, by Annibal Caracci, is remarkable for a much bolder effect 
than the usual run of this artist’s works. It roay be considered a fir.st-rate picture. 
The composition appears perfect, and the arrangement of colour very judicioii.s, 
producing an harinonious and a rich effect. The delineation of the passions (in 
our meek Saviour) is befc, perhaps, carrijed as far a%possiblc, It is# fact, how¬ 
ever, th«.t the limbs of the Dead Chrii t appear to possess life and motion." 

This is delicious !*^the critic absoluiely^iuotes »s an excellencet in the pic¬ 
ture, that limits meant to be stiff and lifeless, are so painted as to sem to 
]mscss animation and motion !I 
Shaksi’eare and SpenseR/.;— 

“ Some furtlier literary treasures,” says Uie Chronicle, “ are reported to have 
been discovered among the mf'.ss of undij^sted manuscripts in the Slate Paper- 
Odicc, in which Gueeu EtuHh|ith, and the fame of Spen'Ser the fuct and Shak- 
speare, arc deeply^concerned,” , V" ' 

W'e do not exactly knowi,\^Hl this meahs; but we cannot imagine how 
the fame of Spenser and Shaftjbeare should be aftected, but by a discovery 

• A very droll illusdKhjiwa ofl^Vis sort of feeling occurs in Reynolds's amusing 
Memoirs, published since the iffiore paragraph was written. “ A sporting gentle¬ 
man, who had lately Ic^hnted at Newmarket, passing at this time • (a good 
incofcnifo name, by the way) proclaimed him aloud as a cheat and a blacklegs. 
»Cheat .and blacklegs!’ cried the, indignant gamester. ‘ Sir, dare you—.’ ‘ Yes, 
Sir, and, under the same circumstances, 1 would say tlje same to any man in Eng¬ 
land.' * Ob! ’ rejoined his alarmed opponer^, * if you would say the same to- any 
mnq in'England, if is mtperson<d, and .sofSir, I am satisfied." 
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that the one (!i(]*not write the Faery Queen, nor the other Othello. VVcY-on- 
fess it, would be distressing to find all our labour had been thrown away, in 
discovering the particulars of Spenser’s private history—in ascertaining the 
precise way in which Shakspcarc spelt his imnie, and the bouse in which lie 
lived—to find that our enthusiasm had been uselessly lavished upon llie. 
tomb of the one, and the grave of ilie other—and that in future we must hlot 
from our memory, all the trivial, fond records of their perssJhal adventures, 
and perhaps be compelled to associate the Red-Cross Knight with a Mr. 
Brown, and assign the Midsutnmer-Night’s Dream to its true author, Mr. 
Smith I 

SriTALFiBLDS Ball.— Thc following curious aunounccment was pro- 
niulgcd on this occasion. 

' “ We are authorized to state that refreshments at the ball for the relief of the 
distressed Spilalfields weavers, on the 12th inst. are to be paid for by sutb as re¬ 
quire tlicin. A very liberal offer wius tniide by Gunter, of Berkeley-stiuare, to the 
noblemen of the Committee, to furnish them gratis, which they felt bound to de¬ 
cline, it having been previously determined that the tickets were not to include 
refreshments, and that consequently the charing could not be beucliled by such 
an arrangement.” * 

It appears never to have occurred fo the noble patrons of the hall lliat Tickets 
fur refreshmenis might have been separately sold-'ins in fact they were) for the 
benefit of the charity. They would thus have been at once enabled to accept 
little Guflter*s liberal oft’er; and to have advanced the iniercsts of the poor 
weavers. If Gunter did, after all, supply the refreshments gratis, he has cer¬ 
tainly been deprived of the credit of doing so by t^he above aclverliscmeiit. 

Irish I’kaise.— At the balls lalcly given at Dilbliu Castle, it seems that, 

“The Marehionesa Wellesley, with a laudable desire to promote the trade of 
this country, always appears in dresses of Irisli manufatture, and we wcu e glad to 
jiorceivc it has been almost universally followed. On the present occasion her 
Excellency wore a pink and silver train, embroidered with small silver shamrocks. 
Tlie head-dress was a aupeib. plutae of white ostrich feathers, roses, Ac. Tlie 
Marchioness stood unrivalledMl” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that no part of the Marchioness’s dress 
here described,'is of Irish rnahuCacture. • 

“ Dkath iu the Dish!”~ * 

“ A set of swindlers are travelling in the West of England with very gpod 
imitations of cucumbers. An innkeeper of Taunton was on Tliuisday last, 
ill the day-time, imposed on by a fellow who sold him (to appearance) a 
very fine cucumber. The innkeeper, thinking it real fruit, ordered tlie servant 
girl to put tlie end of it in water to keep it fresh. A traveller soon made his ap¬ 
pearance, and having orderell dinnnr, &c. tli^cucumher wa.s laid on the table. The 
gentleman took it up to dissect it, Ipat lo his great sairprisejt was iiothiiig more 
than a composition of plaster of Paris." 

A few years ago Mr. Accum tried to persuade u« that we ate nothing hut 
plaster of Paris for bread; now it seems even our vegetables are only plaster of 
Paris; in a few years more, we may, perhaps,Miave |)liistc!f of Paiis shoulders 
of mutton too ! * ’ \ 

DiscRlMiy^TiNG Charity. —The fulIovvin||exqpiBilc piece of advice we 
copy from the “ 'rimes,’i in which it is prmtel| twice in italics, in token of 
respect with which it ought to be tegiuded ^ 

“ The separation of the r%ally suffering pi IdPlamong-the vi'cavers) from 
the wantonly vicious and refractory, isessentgl in consideiing the apjdica- 
tion of the public relief.” 

That is to say, in other words~^“ Relieve tliose whose situation is compa¬ 
ratively so comfortable, as not to have driven them th excesses: hut do no¬ 
thing for the wives and families of those whose utter want has made them des¬ 
perate.” But even if this were the wisest advice in the world, how are you to 
find time, among the urgent calls of a starving population, to assemble com¬ 
mittees and examine witnesses in order to ttiake the distinction? Tfje one- 
half of the weavers would be starved bernte you could determine whoihcr 
or not the other half vvas to be relieved. You riiight just as rationally insist 
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U|}015 wiihbolding reliei', uiilil you hatl convinced the pooie lialf-iiaked and 
sfarving creatures, how much they were itulehlcd to the machinery they 
destroy for their subsistence, or explained to them the laws that regulate 
wages, os to do what the Times recommends. The one prrtcess would be as 
short as the other ; though the last woulthbe by far the most useful of the two. 
But there is not time for either, 

Greek CoiitrtAGE:—All the papers tell us that, ■ 

“ The son of Canaris, who is‘deceiving hia education at Paris, was a short time 
since in the saloon of a fauiily who exercised great kindness towards him. being 
observed from time to time to betid his fist, wid make menacing gesliues before 
an image of the Trench Corunna, some siirpTise was excited. This liead, which 
is rather raesculine, is surrounded with a rich turban. The young Greek, iinder 
the influence of a blind -senlimcnt of courage and rengeance, exclaimed, ‘ Cut off 
that liig Turk’s head.'" 

It would not he amiss if the gentlemen who are so well informed about the 
modern Greeks, would learn a little how the ancient ones used to spell thcii 
names. The French Cbwifla ("Mud. dc Stael) is evidently meant; yet the 
mistake has not been corrected in any paper which we have seen. The hoy’s 
(mm, 1 C (if the story is true) loef-is rather equivocal ; it is somewhat of the 
TtiAish kind, for he is made., to bid somebody else “ cut off the big Turk’s head.” 

A NurtPvO SAcniFicK.-—Thc,followiug very curibus account of a Negro sa¬ 
crifice is given by an eye-witnesswe extract it from the notes to a receiu 
pamphlet on the West India question. Our classical readers will he re¬ 
minded by it of the Choephorte of JEschylus; and all our readers will l)e 
struck by its nrsemblance to the sacrifices to the dead, alluded to iu Deute¬ 
ronomy xiv. 1. xxvi. 14. Txxil. 17- and in other parts of Scripture:— 

“ In Jamaica there had been a severe distemper prevailing for some time; it had 
swept awa;}’some of the grandchiidren of a very old African womtui, wlio h.ad 
contributed much to the increase of her master’s subjects. One evening 1 saw her 
tit the, graves of her deceased descendants, and surrounded by those who viere it, 
iicnlth; two were confined to their beds, and, to procure their lieiillh, old Beneha 
wa.s a suitor to the Duppics, or Spirits of her departed cliildren, licv brother, and 
' hnshaud. She had prepared a liberal repast, most part of which she cast over the 
graves, and thus invoked the Duppies; ‘Cooba! jjjuamina! Cbobenha ! Juba! 
Miniba! me cr|1 you by your born-day name to please you ! Look! me give yon 
fowl—me give you nyains, and cocos, and plantains,’ (various species of roots] and 
intfi'e tlian that, me give you bread, and sugar and water; and what yon think 
here me give you rum {exalting her voice, and scattering the sacrifice about), but 
me don’t give you salt, hceau.se Duppics don’t like salt: now look, all this me give 
you to make my poor pickennihics (children), yunsheba and Ciitljoe, live. 1 beg 
you itpou my knees. Do, Coobenha, yail was my Imi/^and when you was living— 
do, Quamina, you was my brother—Cooha) you was my own piciictininy—and 
do, Juba and MUnbayyou WRis roy pickennir//piekciininie.s {grand children). If 
you make (^uasheha and Ciidjoc get well, every year I will give you fowls, and 
cocos, and ny-ams, and plantains, and sugar and water, and bread, and more than 
that (exclaiming energy), and more than that, I will give you grog—w'bat you 
think? but I won’t give you salt, b*^CRUS® Diyipies do not love salt; but if yon 
tliink to take my poor sick pickenninies t^coino live with yon in this cold, cold 
dirt—1 tell you what! yop, C|‘phenha! you, (}uamina! you, CooIaeJ you, Juba! 
you, Mimba! Bull don’t wan to quarrel with you, iiyj been love yov too much— 
me. beg you no klfl my pickerinkues. If you hungry, here is meat; if you want 
drink, here is sugar and watAfplFd more—here is^grog! good strong grog! what 
do yon think ? Do, don’t take nr^' pickenninies! Coobenha, you was my hushand 
before time, you had wi^besides me, but 1 never had any nuin but you one, 
sfiScc I came from Guinea, till J on dead, excepting Creole C'Hffy and Coromontee 
Cudjoe—all my picke/minica was for you—make me ask you, didMuc ever thieve 
»ny thing from you ? Cudjoe! you was a good husband—Cudjoe make my piek- 
enninies live—do 1 And my good brot’aer, mid you my t’other pickenninies, do 
make them poor sick pickeunioics, 4)uasheba and Cudjoe, get well—no make them 
dead.’ . Here she again scattered Uer offering.” 

The Wenagerie at Exeter Change.—T his, we arc glad to learn, is to 
be ik^uiovcd into the Regent’s Paik, where about five a(;res of land are to be set 
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t, upon £he same principle as the one iiv Paris. Whether this's to 
uiplished at the exj)ense oi Government, or not.Ave are not informed; 
we shall be glad to find that even the fact of the proposed removal is 
/leet. It is the leginning, at least, of a public and gratuitous menagerie; 
and even if it does not wipe away our national reproach in this way, it is 
jilcasaiU to think that the state ol* the tigers and elephants resident in this 
country, will be ameliorated by the change. » , 

French .Sentiment. — During the reign of Buonaparte, wc were stigma¬ 
tized as a nation of shopkeepers; it is now the fashion in France to exalt our 
national character on this very ground. A French paper tells us that the 
Duchess of Northumberland sent, lately, some flannel to the Duchess of 
IkTri, with this note:-— 

“ Madame In Duchesse de Northumberland fait bommage k Madame Duchesse, 
dc Bervi, de quciques aunes dc Qanellede Gallcs. Cette ilaiieile est un prodiiit dcs 
lUiiMiifavtures du frerc dc Mad. la Duchesse de Northumhcrlaud,’' 

Upon this the French Editor exclaims—What grace! what simplicity! 
quel beau caraclere national!” &c. &c. It unfortunately happens, however, 
that neither the Duke nor Duchess of Nor+bumberfand has a brother in any 
way connected with the manufacture of W elsh flannels. The whole story 
is a fiction. • 

Pui’.Lic PiiivATE Correspondences. —A. curious instance of the danger 
ofpi iming occurs in the following :— 

“ Advertisemeut of Correspondence.—Drury-lane Theatre, May 11, 182fi. —My 
Dear Lord William— 1 have .seen with great surprise tlie ‘ raliadium' of last Suij- 
d.ay, ill wliicli the Proprietor states, that in a conversation between your Lordshi 
aivd himself, you discliuiued having any acquaintance with me. There are ver 
few stiiteinenls which Colonel Fuirman could make that would ii'''’ice me to be 
stow a muineiil’.s thougiit cn them, having already proved that p. rson to be devoh 
of Initb arul courage; but from the frienclsliip with which you have for a longtime 
honoured me, which 1 so highly prize, and which, I believe, 1 have never done 
anytliing to forfeit, I cannot refriiin from asking you for an assurance that the per¬ 
son ;il)ove-racntioned has, according to his u.siial practice, misrepresented yn 
Lordship, as well as more liumble iodivitluals.—i have tlie honour to be, my d 
Lord William,yours very faitlifully, , A. BUNb 

To the Lord W. Leriuox, &c.” 

“ Knigiitsbridge Barracks, May 12, 1826.~My De;’” Sir—I can have no lies 
tion in iiBSurijig j'ou that the remarks in the ‘ Palladium,’ of ‘ my having discla 
cd your actpiuiutance,’ w'ere perfectly unauthorised by nie.—Very truly your.s, 

“ To A. IJunu, Esq. Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. V/M. PITT LENNO 
Till:; answer, a.s the leader will readily see, does not at all deny the fac 
Lord VV. Lennox having ‘ discl^iint'.d” poor Mr. Ikihii’s acquaintance, 
merely goes the length of denying^ that h.. gave Golonel Fairmau any .uu 
ritv to imblisk that inipnrlaut fact. * 

The Fancy IJael :— 

*• The fancy dresses bore a very small proportion to the olhcr.s; the 
which seemed to attract most curiosity, was tliat of Mrs. Aibutifiiot. 
habited in Eastern male attire, waiXc*^ about the oorn, leaning oU the am 
Duke of Wellington.” 

“ An “. etjing paper states, that Mrs. Arbiithnm appeared at the Fancy I 
Friday evening, in Eastern mate attire. This*, i.ot true; the costume . 
that lady was that of Mary Queen of Scots.” 

This piece of intelligence cannot fail deeply to interest the reflcctiii 
the public. 

Disappointments. —It is quite provoking to bt ciurapped into 
paragvapb by the taking title u bears, and then to find it swell into 
puff, or melt into Macassar Oil. In the Chronicle q{ the other day, w 
we had discovered an invaluable secret, uni^r the title of “ Method > 
clothes dry in rain,” which turned out be the following ex, 

Denham : While wc remained at KsSshary, We‘encoiimeied 
storm, and were much amused by the economy of the Sliou'vs 
storm approached. I saw all were extremely busy, digging holes 
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will! their spears, cvidenlly too binall to get into themseivv,s, ana 
not a little surprised to see them presently bury their shirts and trowst 
or three feet deep in the sand, which, on the rain subsiding, they dug up 
pul on quite dry, with an air of great comfort and satisfaction.” Denha 
and his friends seem to have preferred “ colds and agues” to this plan. 

Ambric’an Musical Taste. —A puhhc meeting was lately held at New 
York for the ). rpose of permanently establishing an Italian Opera in that city, 
by subscription. The Subserfoers call thcrtiseivcs ” The New York Opera 
Company.” The chances of the success of this plan may be estimated by t he 
fact, that the Italian singers who went to America last season, were compel¬ 
led io advertise for encores, and that, instead of one of the most beautiful airs of 
Rossini, “ Home, sweet Imiiic” was nightly demanded by the audience, 
Magistrates.—A case has ju,sl appeared in the papers, in which Sir Mark 
Wood, a Jmtive of the Peace, figures rather discreditably. He is represented 
as having abused the Bench, sworn a quantity of oaths, and even clcnchi d 
his fist in the face of one of the magistrates. The* papers tell us that the 
magistrates behaved on the occasion in the most polite forhettring; mamer, 
and that the particular magistrate . h" was ytersonally insulted hy this man, 
was remarkatkfor his geuikmanli/ coolness, requested Sir Mark Wood to step 
into the magistrates’private room, ike. All this sfiow of forbearance aiul 
uitra-poUleness, we think, was most impolitic and improper. Who imagines 
that a poor man would have been treated in the same way, if he had commit¬ 
ted the same outrages? If Mr. Dyer had sufliclent patience to suffer, with¬ 
out rcseniing, the yicntroiaf indignity, he ouglit to have reflected that some- 
ing was'due to the dignir of the ilrac//. 

The new Baconian Philosophy:— 

“A medical inan has just made known, ns a remedy for indigestion, wlnat he 
alls ‘ the fat hacou system.' He recommends a slice of fat boiled bacon, be- 
tween two slices of bread, every morning for breakfast.” 

W'e hope he intends to furnish a stomach, as well as a system, to those who 
■'y wish to try to digest his “ Extracts of Bacon.” 

'loDS Reflections from a Sunday Paper :— ■ 

Mrs. Windsor, n provincial actress of some celebrity, died suddenly on. Friday 
night—she was taken ill while acting in the Farce of ‘ False and True’—she 
the papers say, ‘ highl*' respected.* It is melancholy when death assails this 
of person, decked out in the ridiculons trappings of muiiiniery—such a coin- 
rice makes the affliction more awful.” 

'e should like to know why, because a jilayer happens to die in the dress 
s profession, the circumstances houTd either become more “ melancholy” 
awful.” We cannot see how liie tunic of Mac’>eth or Oihello is more ri- 
ous than the apron of a Bisho, ; and ^weare quite sure that nothing on 
‘age is half so absurd as the huge amorphous wig of a Chancellor, or the 
lous haberdashery, trashery, and tinsel, in which our “ crack regiments,” 
y arc called, caricature humanity so abominably. If one of the latter 
a fill in battle, or ihe/irs. to drop frimj: tl^^ woolsack, we should hear 
•ing ” grand and inipre! iveas ff any difl’erence in the cir- 

ices but the rank of tb parties. 

RIGHT OF WooDSTOf '.—A paragfapli has eppeared in se-'eral news- 
staling th^Sii Walter 'cott had received the sum of f >800 guineas 
tipytight'^ 4 iis new w »k. (Considering that about four times the 
lumber o^ii^ies are s id of these works, they may well admit of a 
1 for • vet .0 all those who are in the least acquainted 

value of 'such copyrigiits, the above statement must appear equally 
idiculous; th^ fact is, that the sum named was the consideratioii- 
SbOO copies of the work, which had been printed by Constable, ready 
ion. 
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tlELl) aaOWEKS. BY T. CAMPBELL. 

Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, his true, 

Vet, vvildin;^ of Nature, I doalu[)Oii you. 

For ye waft me to suumicrs of old. 

When the earth teem’d lAound me with (Jiery delight. 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my siglidf 
Like treasures of silver and goldf 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 
Of the blue Highland niouniaihs and echoing streams, 
And of broken glades breathing their balm. 

While the deer was seeV' |5lancing in sunshine remote. 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note 
IHade music that sweeten’d the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye S|)cak to my heart, little wildings of June; 

Of old ruinous castles ye teli, 

Where 1 thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of Nature first hreatheVl on niy mind. 
And your blossoms were part oflier spuill. 

Kv’n now what affections the violet awakes j 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes. 
Can the wild water-lily restore ; ^ ’ 

What landscapes 1 read in the primrose's looks, 

And what [rictmes of pebbled and ininnovvy brooks, 

1 n the vetches that tangled their shore. 

liarth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear. 

Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 

Once 1 welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
W’ith the visions of youth to revisit my age, ’ 

And I wish you to grow' on my tomlp 


POPULAR FALLACIES. 

That a deformed person is u lord.-^Mtet a careful perusal of the 
most approved works that treai>^ of nduiliiy, and of its origin, in tliese 
realms in particular, we are left very mucli in the dirk as to the ori¬ 
ginal patent, in which this branch of it is recr jfnised. Ncithtr Cam-» 
den in his “ Etymologic and Priginal nor Dugdale in his 

“ Baronage of England,’J* nor Iselden (a B^^^4cen,act and laljorioiy'en- 
quirer tli|n either) i» his “ Titles of Honour "f j '' rdimpse of sfttis- 

faction upcfti the subjeit. There is an -fiif^rabinct J3ali,)trdeed, whic' 
seems to imply gentility, and ‘the (but nothin,^ 

further) in persons thus qualified. But is mor^ prr 

bably interpreted, by the best writers on tiivi-iaro*?iice, of some irreg 
larity of birth, than of bodily conformation." Nobility is cither! he 
ditary, or by creation, commonly called patent.' Of the forraet ’ 
the title in question cannot be, seeing that the notion of it is liraih 
a personal distinction, which does not necessarily fellow in the I^ 
Honours of this nature, as Mr, Anstey vety well observes, d< “ 
moreover in a right line. It must be by patent then, if any ^ 
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But who can show it 'i How comes it to be dormant ? UndCi 
king's reign is it pretended? Among the grounds of nobility, citcu 
the learned Mr. Aslnnole, after “Services in the Field or in the Counci. 
Chamber,” he judiciously sets down “ Honours conferred by the 
sovereign out of mere benevolence, or as favouring one subject rather 
than another, for some, likeness or ccrafprmity observed (or but sup¬ 
posed) in him .0 the royal nature;’’ and instances the graces showered 
upon Charles Brandon, who “ in his goodly person being thought not 
a little to favour the pbrt and bearing of the king's own majesty, was by 
that sovereign, King Henry the Eighth, for some or one of these re¬ 
spects, highly promoted and preferredi” Here, if any where, we 
thought we had discovered a clue tr our researches. But after a 
painful investigation of the rolls and records under the reign of 
Richard tlie Third, or Richard Crouehback, as he is more usually 
designated in the chronicles, from a traditionary stoop, or gibbosity in 
that part,—we do not find that that mottarch conferred any such lord- 
ships, as are here pretended, upon any subject, or subjects, on a 
simple plea of “ conformity” in that respect to the “ royal nature.'’ 
The posture of affairs inthosi tumultuous times, preceding theh.attle of 
Boswortb, possibly left him at no leisure to attend to such nicetic.s. 
Fiirther than his reign we have not extended our enquirie.s; the kings 
of England who preceded, or followed him, being generally described 
by historians to have been of straight and clean limbs, the “ natural deri¬ 
vative (says jL-^micl *) of high blood, if not its primitive recommenda¬ 
tion to such A-unoblement, as denoting strength and martial prowess— 
the qualities set most by in that fighting age.” Another motive, which 
inclines us to scruple the validity of this claim, is the remarkable fact, 
that none of the persons, in whom the right is supposed to be vested, 
do ever insist upon iMhemstlves. There is no instance of any of them 
“sueinghis patent,” as the law-books call it ; much less of his having 
actually stepped up in^ his proper.seat, as, so qualified, we might 
expect that some of them would have had the spirit to do, in the House 
of Lords. On the contrary, it seems to be a distinction thrust upon 
them. “Their title of Lord (says one of their own body,, speaking of 
the common people) I never mu di valued, and now I entirely despise : 
and yet they will force it upo.n ..le as an honour which they have a 
right to bestow, and which I have none to refuse, t Upon a dispas¬ 
sionate revier, of the subject, we are disposed to believe that there is 
no right-to the peera; r in^ dent to mere bodily configuration; that 
the Htie in dispute L ' honorary- a-ud de.oer.ding upon the breath 
of ti s common pef"^^ ch in these realms is so far from the power 

tf conferring - ‘I’c ablest constitut'onalists havT agreed in 

othing more >an in the maxim that the King is the 

>le fountain of tK ‘ 
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